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PREFACE. S 

— :o: — '- 

■•'-•--..'■' 
The following are some of the leading features of this popular 

School-book : — (1) Its clea/r and scieifUific arrangement. In this 
work there is no arbitrary division between Physical and Political 
Greography. The two are most intimately connected, and it is indis- 
putable that the geography of any part of the earth may be best 
studied hy combining them as much as possible, and carefully notic- 
ing the connection between them. The divisions of the subject- 
matter in the present work are throughout based on this principle. 

(2) Its comprehensiveness and completeness. Being designed for 
the use of the more advanced pupils and students, it was absolutely 
necessary that the work should be at once comprehensive and 
complete. Special care has therefore been taken to include no^ 
only the general facts of the science, but also every essential deV . 

(3) Its thorough revision and extension. An examination of tho 
work will show that the information throughout is of the latest 
and most reliable character, and that much additional matter has 
been inserted. (4) The vcdvahle sets of Examination Questions 
appended to each section, and designed for written or oral exami- 
nations. Teachers will doubtless regard these Questions as one of 
the most important features of the work. (5) Its systematic 
arrangement of type — ^thus affording material aid in its study. 
The more important facts are printed in large type— less important 
but still essential detail in smaller type — ^while further information, 
statistical, etymological, historical, and explanatory, is given in the 
footnotes. And, lastly, a complete Index of aU the places described 
or mentioned in the book. 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Geography (Gr. ge^ " the earth," and grapho, " I describe '0 is a 
description of the earth. 

In other words, Geography descrihes the earth not only as a whole, but also 
the lands and seas which constitute its surface, with their respective climates, 
productions, and inhabitants. 

Such a description involves — 

1. An account of the earth as a whole, its figure, magnitude, and 

motions. 

2. An account of the natural features of the earth's surface, and of the 

dimat^ minerals, plants, and animals which belong to the differ- 
ent regions of the globe. 

3. A description of the several countries into which the earth is divided, 

with the condition and pursuits of their inhabitants, and the 
localities of the principal towns in each. 

The Jirst of these three divisions is generally called Mathematical 
or Astronomical Geography, the secoiia is distinguished as Physical 
Geography, and the third is known as Politick and Commercial 
Geography. 

1. Mathematical Geography is virtually included in the science 
of astronomy, and is here treated of only in so far as it relates to the 
figure, magmtude, and motions of the earth, and the determination of the 
various imaginary "points " and '* drcles," which are absolutely necessary 
in order to determine the exact positions of places. 

2. Physical Geography treats of the natural features of the earth, 
its different climates, productions, and capabihties, and is chiefly valuable 
as the natural introduction to 

3. Political and Commercial G^ograpliy, which treats of the 
political divisions of the earth, and the condition and industrial pursuits 
of mankind. 

The two latter are thus intimately connected, and the eeography of any 
part of the earth may be most profitably studied by caremlly noticing the 
connection between them. A very brief reflection suffices to show that such 
a connection exists, and that it is attended by very important results. 

The people who live in a hot country are differently circumstanced from 
those '^o dwell in a cold country, and their modes of life will naturally be 
different in many respects. They will be led to adopt a different kind of 

A 
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clothing, and their ordinary kinds of food, their houses, their outdoor labours 
and amusements, with many other things, will be different in the one case 
from the other. In like manner, the naMts, manners, and ideas of people 
who inhabit a mountairunu and nigged eowUry will present sreat differences 
from those who belong to the inhabitants of a level plain. »o also, a people 
dwelling on the borders qf the sea will have habits and occupations differing in 
many ways firom those of people who inhabit an inland region ; they will (to 
take one example only) be led to build ships, and thus to engufe in maritime 
intercourse with other nations, which the inhabitants of an inland country 
can never da 

We shall see, as we proceed with our geography, numerous instances of 
this close connection between the natural condition and productions of 
different regions and the social state of their inhabitants. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONa 



1. What is the meaning of the tenn " Geo- 
graphy?" 

a. What does ** a description of the earth " in- 
▼olye? 

3. How is geography generallrdiTided? 

4. What subjects arelnoladea under 

1) Mathematical geography ; 

2) Physical geography : 
8)PdBticalgeograi£yf 



a What eonneetlon if there between the ptay- 
•loaland the poUUcalgeopaphy ota ooont^T 

6. Howmaythegeooaphyof anypartof tiM 
earth be most profltab^ scadied? 

7. Give an ezana>Ie of the way in which the 
phydeal nognphy of a ooontry affects the con- 
diflon and pursuits of its inhabitants. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The Eabth is very nearly a globe in shape, that is, it is 
round (like a ball or an orange). 

(a.) That the earth is round is proved by 

1. The circumnayigation of the globe. 

2. The shadow of the earth, when the moon is eclipsed, is always '* ronnd." 

3. The topmasts of a vessel approaching the shore are always seen jir^ ; 
vrem the surface of the sea perfectly ^Zcrf, the largest part of a vessel, the hull, 
would be seen^ra^, and the small topmasts last, 

4. The hull of a vessel leaving tiie land disappears ^ra^, the topmasts last, 
which would not be the case if tne surface of the sea were not " curved." 

6. The earth is a planet. All the other planets are rmmd. The earth, 
therefore, is most probably " round " also. 

(b,) The rotundity of the earth has not only been demonstrated as 
above, but has also been proved hy actual measurements^ from which 
astronomers have calculated its exact size and shape. 

We thus know that the earth is not perfectly round, i.e,. a sphere,* but is 
sliahav compressed at the poles," so that its exact shape is that of an *' oblate 
spheroid." 

2. The earth measures about 25,000 miles round, and a straight 

.,,^•4 J5S&" SSj-iSR}**^ • ^^ J? ? J^l^ I <n»nW» tonns an oblate spheroid 5 an ston^atal 
rowwtbody. Ail^^ifoowpmssilbody.lllwan oneHliealen^ 

I S. Poles, Or. polof-psU; to be in motion. 
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line supposed to pa^s throygh itso^ntce would be.about 8,000 miles 
long.* 

The former of these measurements is called the Gircumference* of the earth, 
the latter its Diameter, ' 

3. The earth is constantly turning round, in a direction from west 
to east, upon an ima^nary line (called its Axis*^). which passes 
through its centre, and which therefore forms one of its diameters. 
This motion is the cause of day and night, and is called its Daily or 
Biumal'^ Motion, because the earth rotates on its axis once a day. 

The earth's Axls.va the imagmary line upon which it turns. Its extremities 
are called the PoUs of .the earth. One of them is the North Pde, the other 
the South Pole, 

4. The earth also revolves round the sun once a year. This motion 
causes the four seasons. Spring ^ Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and 
is called its Annual Motion. 

The exact time of the earth's rotation on its axis is ^3^ 56>° 4^. 

The exact time of the earth's revolution round the sun is 365<i 5h 48m 51s, 

5. The Equator* is a circle drawn round the earth midway be- 
tween the poles — ^that is, at exactly the same distance from each pole. 

The equator divides the globe into two halves or Hemispheres—^^ Northern 
Hemisphere and a Southern Hemisphere. The Northern Hemisphere is that 
half of the globe which is between the equator and the north pole, and the 
Southern Hemisphere is the half that is between the equator and the south pole. 

6. North, South, East, and West are terms used to express the 
relative positions of places to one another. They are the four 
Cardinal^ Points of the compass — an instrument used to determine 
the respective beariogs of places. 

There are altogether thirty-two points of the 
compass — ^twenty-eight of the number being inter- 
mediate between the four cardinal points. The 
point lying midway between north and east is 
called North- East; that midway between north 
and west is North- West. In like manner the points 
lying midway between the east and west and the 
soum points are called South-Ecut and SotUh- West, 

These points are sometimes called the four Collateral Points. The Cardinal 
Poinds are generally abbreviated thus:— N., S., B., W. The Collateral Points 
thus:— N.E., N.W., S.B., S.W. 




L More exactly, the dimenaions of the earth 
Areas follows :— 
Equatorial diameter, 7,926 miles. 
Polar diameter, 7,880 miles. , 

Mean diameter, 7,912i miles. 
Oircmiilerence, 24,900 miles. 
Ax«a of surface. 198,900,000 sauare mUes. 
SoUd contents nearly 200,000,000,000 cubic 

miles. .... . 

Weight of the globe about 6^100,716 millions of 

tons. 



2. OirGumference, Lab dreum, round; faro, 

a Diameter, 6r. dio, through; mdron^ a 
measure. 
4 A3ds. Lat (UBi% an axle-tree., , 

5. Diurnal. Lab diumiM, of or belonging to a 

day. , ^ , 

6. Equator. Lat aquo» I make even or.equiu. 

7. Cardinal, Lat cardinalt*, chief, ia, the 
diief points of the borison. 
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7. A Meridian^ is a line drawn round the earth in the exact 
direction of north and Bovih — ^that is, pafising through the poles, and 
crossing the equator at right angles.' 

Snch a line may be supposed to pass through any given place on the earth's 
surface (and may, of course, be actually drawn upon the surface of the arti- 
ficial globe) ; it is then called the Meridian of that place. Thus, a line drawn 
through London in the exact direction of north ana south is called the Meri- 
dian of London. 

8. The Positions of Places on the earth's surface are indicated 
by means of latitude and longitude.' 

Latitude is distance in the direction of north and south. 

LoTiffitude is distance in the direc^n of east and west 

The amount either of latitude or longitude is expressed in degrees. 

Every circle, whether great or smaU, is supposed to be divided into 360 
equal parts or Degrees. A quarter of a circle (or qiKxdrant) contains, there- 
fore, 90 degrees. 

9. Latitude is distance measured, in degrees, from the equator 
towards either pole ; and the greatest latitude which a place can 
have is 90 degrees — that is, the extreme distance of either pole from 
the line of the equator. 

All places situated between the equator and the north pole are said to be 
in North Latitude; all places that lie between the eouator aud the south 

Sole are in South Latitude, (Abbreviated thus : — ^Lonaon, 51 °d(y N.; Mel- 
oume, 37*» SCy S,), 

10. liongitude is distance to the east or west of any given meri- 
dian, and is measured halfway round the globe — that is, 180 de^es 
upon each side of any meridian — ^and is called East Longitude or 
West Londtude, according as it is to the east or to the west of the 
meridian that is used. 

In England, we use the meridian supposed to pass through Greenwich (near 
London), where our National Observatory is situated. Hence we say that 
a place is so many degrees longitude east of Greenwich or toest of Greenwich. 
(Abbreviated thus :— London, 0<* 5' W, ; Melbourne, 144'' 68' JS,), 

11. Every Degree is divided into sixty equal parts called Minutes^ 
and every minute is divided into sixty equal parts or Seconds, 

The following signs are used to express degrees, minutes, and seconds — 
^ » ", If it is necessary to express distances (either of latitude or longitude) 
which are less than a degree, we say that a place is in so many degrees, so 
many minutes, and so many seconds, using these signs. Thus, 24° 16' 8',. 
means twenty -four degrees, sixteen minutes, and eight seconds ; just in th» 
same way that, in order to express an amount of money, we might say £24, 
16s. 8d., that is, twenty-four pounds, sixteen shillings, and eight pence. 

12. Parallels of Latitude are circles drawn round the globe in a 

direction parallel to the equator. 

Parallels are usually drawn upon artificial globes and maps at every ten 
(or sometimes every five) degrees apart. They serve to show, in a general 



1. ICtridlan, Lat. meridiei^ mid-day. Places 
cm the «anM mtridian haye mid-day or noon at 
exactly the mvmt timt. 

8. Latitude, Lat loMtudo, breadth ; longitiide, 
T At lunHfilMot length. Theoe terms were applied 



by the andents, who thought that the earth ex- 
tended fiurther east and west than north and 
south. Henoe they supposed the Unath tA tha- 
earth was from east to west, and the breadth, 
from north to south. 
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way, the latitudes of various places. Places that are on (or near) the same 
parallel have, of course, the same (or nearly the same) latitude. 

13. Meridian Lines — ^that is, lines in the exact direction of 
north and south — are also generally drawn upon dobes and maps at 
distances either of five or ten degrees apart, andserve to show the 
longitudes of places. 

Places that are on (or near) the same meridian have the same (or nearly the 
same) longitude. 

14. The Tropics^ are circles drawn round the globe in a direction 
parallel to the equator, and at a distance of 23^^ from that line. 

That drawn at 23^° to the north of the equator is called the Tropic of 
Cancer; the similar circle drawn at 23 li'^ south of the equator is called the 
Tropic qf Capricorn, These lines mark the furthest distances, on either side 
of the equator, within which the sun is vertical. 

15. The two Polar Circles are drawn round the globe in -a direc- 
tion parallel to the equator, and at distances of 23^° from either 
pole. 

The circle drawn at 23^® from the north pole is distinguished as the Arctic* 
Circle. That drawn at 234" ^™"^ the south pole is called the Antarctic* Circle. 
These circles mark the limits (from either pole) within which the sun remains 
wholly above the horizon for a term of more than twenty-four hours at one 
season of the year, or does not rise for a term of more than twenty-four hours 
at the opposite period of the year. 

16. Zones.'— The tropics and polar circles serve to divide the 
surface of the earth into five Zones — one torrid* zone, two tem- 
perate* zones, and two frigid® zones. 

1. The Torrid 2k>ne extends on either side of the equator, and is 
boimded on the north by the Tropic of Cancer, and on the soutn by the 
Tropic of Capricorn. 

2. The North Temperate Zone is the space between the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Arctic Circle. 

3. The South Temperate Zone lies between the Tropic of Capricorn 
and the Antarctic Circla 

4. The North Frigrid Zone embraces the space within the Arctic 
Circle surrounding the north pole. 

6. The South Frigid Zone comprises the space within the Antarctic 
Circle surrounding the south pole. 

The Tomd Zone is the hottest part of the world, because there 
the sun is vertical, or directly over head. The Frigid Zones are the 
coldest parts of the globe, for there the sun is. during a portion of 
the year, wholly absent— not rising above the horizon for weeks (or 
months) m continuous succession. The Temperate Zones (as the 



1. Greek, ^rejx). I tarn. Because the sun, in its 
apparent annoal path through the heavens, 
turns back towards the equator when it has 
reached a point vertically over the line of the 
tropic, or 23i° on either side of the equator. 

2. Arctic, Antarctic, Or. arktoa, a bear, from 
the constellation of the Great Bear which over- 
lies the arctic circle. The term arctic is also 
synonymous with northern or the north. In the 
term arUarctiat the prefix anti means opposite 



to or over against, ie., opposite to the arctic 
circle. 

8. Zones, Gr. vmS., a belt or girdle. 

4. Torrid, Lat. torridugt parched or scorched. 

6. Temperate, Lat. tempero, I moderate— the 
climate of this rone being neither extremely hot 
nor intensely cold. ^ ^. .-i ,j 

6. Frigid, Lat. frigidtUt ooid ; the frigid lones 
are intensely cold. 
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word " temperate " impliee) are neither w hot aa the torrid cone, 
DOT HO cold as the firigid zaaee. 
Tbs extant olths vuioo* xoimb ii u followa :— 

1. TheZV>miJ2(<iMbomaS''28'Di>rth tQ23«28'soutb, oltheeqastor; toUl 
brMdtb, IS" Sfl' (or ftbout S,23S miles).' 

2. Tba Jforlh and Sma Ttmperaie Zoita, horn 28° Sff to 6a° S^ north uid 
south latitude (MpsotiTdr, tn eacih iS' 4' bwwd. 

3. The JVinU oni SouA Frigid Zona have esch s ndlna of SS" 28' boia 
tha DOrth and lOuUi poles rHpectiTel]r. 

4. 0[ s total area of 107,000,000 Mnare milM, the torrid mma embnuMi 
7S,406,000 :tbe<«in«FiK< (OHM, each Sl,121,S00; and the/rijiM mmwi, eadi 
8,175,500. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 




PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

luK Buiface of the earth is divided into land and water, the land 
occupying Uttle more than on»-fouith, and watrb nearly thiee- 
fouitha of the whole, 



I. LAND. 

The land occupies little more than one-fourth of the surface of 
the glohe, and consists of two immense continvoui masaea and a vast 
number of smaller teparaU masaea. 

The two eontiniMiu land-massea are aeparated bj the AUantdc and 
Fadfio Oceana, and are called Qie Eatttrn and the fVttleni OorUintntt 
leapectiTelj. 

1. The Slosteni Oontinmit ia dlTided by the chain of tlig Ural Hountsiu 
and tbs Madltemnsaii Sea into thnw gieat diTisioni: — Hvrope, Alia, and 



I TftifM , mita of  mam of loofliciida vu 
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8. Tb tftewratR^eafltof the BMern Cto u t tocM t i»«Be>kh6r nal 
entirely surrounded by the eea, called Auttralia, 



of Und, 



Each of the great divisions of the two imun land-masses (and the 
isknd of Australia) is also called a Continent, so that there arer sir- 
Continents : — Europe; .^ria, AinxM^ North Amerie% South America, 
and Australia.^ 

Europe, Asia, and Africa together form* the 'Eastern Gontinent, or the (Md 
World, BO called becaase toey i»«re<ioaown to the natioBa of antiquity. 
America, often called, the Ifem World, wae not diaooTeied until a compara- 
tively modem period — ^towards the close of the 15th century. 

1. BUROPB vt the Qorth^westsni portMn. of the Old WoMf from the 
rest of iivhidi it is s^anrted by the Med ite ir aa ea n Se* aod ^ Uial 
Mountains. 

2. ASIA is the eastern, and by far the largest, portion of the Old 
World. 

Europe and Asia form in reality one contlnuoos and connected mass of land, 
and are often spoken of together under the name of JSurana, 

3. AFRICA is the southern portion of the Old World, and is separated 
from Europe by the Meditenranean Sea^ but united to Asia by the Isthnins 
of Suez. 

4. AMERICA, though sometimes spoken of as one continent, is dis- 
tinctly divided into two ^eat masses, united only by the narrow Isthmus 
of Panama, and distinguished as North America and South Ameriea, 

5. AUSTRALIA is an immense island lying to the south-east of Asia, 
from which it is separated by the Malay Archipelago. 

Australia, New Zealand, and the numerotis islands and archipelagoes in the 
Pacific are sometimes classed together under the general name of Ooeaala. 

Of the above divisions of the land, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia 
are in the Eastern Htmi^here^ and Noith and South America in the 
Western Hemisphere, The whole of North AmerioL Europe, Asia, a 
smaU part of South America, and the greater portion oi Africa, are north 
of the equator, i,e,^ in the Northern Hemisphere. The remaining portions 
of South America and Africa and the whole of Australia are south of the 
equator, t.^., in tiie Sovihern Hemisphere, 

1. The Eastern Hemlephere contains twice as nmch land as the toestem. 

2. The Northern Hemisphere contains three times as much land as the 
southern, 

3. The Continental Hemisphere, that is, a hemisphere in which England 
occupies the eentre, includes the greater part of the land, while 

4. The Oceenlc Hemisphere is nearly all covered with loater, the only 
considerable portions of land being Australia, New Guinea, &c., and the 
southern part of South America.* 



L The areas of the oontin«atB, in roond nuin- 
ben, are as follows :— 

Sq. Miles. 

Europe 8,700.000 

Alia. 17,«»,000 

Africa, 12,000,000 

North America, . 8,fl00,000 

Sontii America, 7,000,000 

Aostralia, .... S.000,000 
a The amount of laud in the Tanons hemi- 
ipheres is as follows :— 



Northern Hemisphere, . 
Southern Hemisphere, 
Eastern Hemisphere, . 
Western Hemisphere, 
Continental HemisplMre, 
Oceanic Hemisphere, . 



Sq. Miles. 
^,000,000 
18.600,000 
86,600,000 
16.000,000 
48,600,000 
8,000,000 



%* For fnU particulars relative to the distribu- 
tion of land and waten the student is referred to 
ttie Qtoipnvphv of th» Oewni (O. Philip ft SonX 
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The following tenuB are lued to denote yariouB portions of the 
land: — 

1. Gtontinent.^ — The largest diyicdons of land are called Com- 
tinenU, 

There are, as we have said, six contineati : — JEwrope, Asia, Africa, North 
Atnsrica, South America, and Australia, 

2. Island.* — ^A portion of land surrounded bv water is called an 
Island, Borneo, Madagascar, Iceland, Great Britain— any one of 
which maybe readily found upon an artificial globe, or on a map of 
the world — ^are examples of islands. 

Several small islands lying close to each other form a Group. Several 
large islands or island-groups near each other form an Archipelacro. An 
Islet is a small island in the sea. An Byot is an island in the channel of a 
river. 

3. Peninsula.* — A portion of land nearly surrounded by water 
is called a Peninsula. Italy, Greece, Florida, Arabia, are examples 
of peninsulas. Sweden ana Norway (together) also present an ex- 
ample of a peninsula ; so, too, do Spam and Portugal 

4. Isthmus.* — ^A narrow neck of land which unites any two 
larger x)ortions is called an Isthmus. As, for example, the Isthmus 
of Suez, which unites Asia and AMca ; the Isthmus of Panama, 
which Joins North and South America : and the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which joins the southern part or Greece (the Morea) to 
the mainland. 

Of the two most important isthmuses of the world, those of 8ue» and 
Panama, the former is already pierced by a canal large and deep enough to 
enable the largest vessels to pass from the Mediterranean into the Bed Sea, 
and an ''inter-oceanio canal" across Nicaragua or the Isthmus of Panama 
would enable vessels to proceed from the Atlimtic directly into the Pacific, 
thus avoiding the dangerous and tedious voyage round Cape Horn. 

6. Coast.* — The line where the land and water meet is called 
the coast. 

The term Coast* is generally used when land is spoken of, and Shore' 
when the sea is spoken of. 

The term sea-board \a synonvmous with *' shore," and means the border 
or margin of the land adjoimng the sea. 

The Beach is that part of the land between the high and low water- 
marks. 



1. Oontliuiit, Lat ton, togetbsr; aad <«mo, I 
hold, 
a. laUad, 0.']^ igUmit i«., «7e-laad; Lftt 

8. PenJjunOa, I*t poM, almost; and innila. 
anialand. 

4 Greek, MAwmml the name slTen to the nar- 
row neok of land which Joined the Peloponnesus 
(or Horea) to the mainland of Oreeoe, near the 
cltyof Oorinth. 

& (a) The leiMffca^Me MOft-IiiMaf each conti- 
nent, and (b) the mwnbsr nf mman mOss q^ 
mr/ocs to aoM mOs o^eooif, are as follows >- 

fa) rb/ 

Buope 18,000 190 

Ada,. . . . SBbOOO SOD 

Africa. .... 10,000 780 



faj 


<bj 


84,000 


no 


10,000 


483 


10.000 


800 



North America, . 
South America, 
Anstnlia, . 

In TOoportion to its area Europe has little i 

than two and a half times as much coast-line aa 
Asia. Tery nearlj four times as mudi as Africa, 
nearur twice as much as North America, two aad 
a ludf times as much as South America, aad one 
and a half times as much as Australia. TaUiv 
Europe as 1, the extent of coast-line in propor- 
tion to area will be as follows:— Europe, 1; Asia. 
•88; Africa. •80; North Ameiioa, 04; Sooth 
Amcnrica, -SO; Australia, -68. 

8. Ooast, Lat eosta, a side. 

7. Shore, A.-a sosron, to divide. 
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6. Cape.^ — ^A point of land which adyanoes beyond the general 
eoast-line, so as to project or jut into the water, is called a Uapt or 
Point. 

The terms Promontory, Head, or Headland, are often applied to cape»— 
the first more especially to high points of land. Cape Camortn (the southern 
point of India), Cape Horn (at the south of the New World), the Cape q^ 
Good Hope {in the south of Africa), and FUunborough Head (on the east coast 
of England) are examples of capes. 

Of tiie local names of capes we may notice the terms Neea, Naae, BUI, used 
in England, &c. : Mull, m Scotland ; Foreland, in England and Ireland ; 
Bee, in France, &c 

7. Plain.' — ^A portion of land not much raised above the sea, 
and with a generally level surface, is called a Plain or Lowland, 
European Bussia, Lombardy (in North Italy), and the vallejr of the 
Mississippi (in North America), are examples of lowland plains. 

Some of the great plains are distinguished by special names, such as 

The Landes, or sand^ plains of south-west France. 

The Steppes of Russia and Central Asia, open and treeless plains. 

The Tundras of Siberia, low swampy plains sloping into the Arctic Ocean. 

The Savannabs and Prairies of North America. 

The Llanos or grass flats periodically inundated by the Orinoco. 

The Sdlvas or forest-plains of the Amazon valley. 

The Pampas of La Plata, " broad thistly flat and grassy pastu):es." 

8. Tableland. — ^A tract of land which rises to a considerable 
hekht (as a thousand feet or upwards) above the level of the sea^ is 
called a TaUeland or Plateau} The country called Tibet (in Cen- 
tral Asia) is an example of a plateau or tableland : so also is the 
interior of Spain, in the European quarter of the globe. 

9. ICountain. — ^A smaller portion of land rising above the 
adjoining plain forms a Hill or Mountain.^ When many such 
elevations occur dose beside one another, they form a Mountain 
Group, or if in succession in one line, a Mountain Range or Chain, 
The Grampians (in Scotland! the mountains called the Alps (be- 
tween Italy and Switzerland), the Himalaya Mountains (in AsiaX 
are examples. The heights of places are generally expressed in feet, 
and are calculated from the level of the sea, that is, from the average 
level of the waters which cover so large a portion of the earth's sur- 
face. Thus, we say of a mountain or a tableland that it is so many 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

Small hills are yariously named. The general term is Hillocks, but if 
rounded they are called EnoUs, if of chalk formation and rounded. Downs. 
Band-lulls on the sea-shore are called Dunes. High prominent peaks are in 
some parts of England called Tors, or, if formerly used as fire-signal stations, 



The terms "range" and "chain " are often used synonymously, but 

A Mountain Bansre is a succession of connected elevations in the same 

line, as the Pennirie Range ; while 
A Mountain Chain is a series of mountain ranges generally parallel to one 

another, as the And^, 

1. Oape, lal eenw^ th* head. I L The term AOI is generallj applied to elera- 

1 Fuua, Lat |)<aniM. flat, broad. tlona under, and moiMiteiR to those above, 1,000 

a Platean, Yt. plot. faX. I feet in height 
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BMur each other, «8 the Ou mk ri a m Ortmf^ 

A Mountain System ia a seriee of ranges or groups of mountains having 
the same general direction or position, as the Alpine system, 

A nArrow opening between two adjoining moontAins is called a Moim- 
tain Pass, and auo, in some caseis^ a Beflle or Bavine. The passes 
over monntaln chains lie, in some mstanoes, at yast hdghts above the 
plains below. 

10. A Volcano^ is generally a conical elevation ^th a cup-like 
hollow at its summit called a Crater^* from which lava, mud, &c., 
are ejected. 

yolcaniedistrietBespeeiaOraresnl!Jeetto.^eift!l^^^ The(7d|r«rs 
of Icehind throw ont jets of hot water ; the Solfatara^ of Italy, &e., emit 
sulphur and other 



11. Valley. '^A sloping portion of land, bounded on either side 
by lands of greater height, forms a Valley. 

The forms, both of valleys and of hills, are infinitely varied. Sometimes 
the slopes are long and gentle ; in other cases they are abmpt and steep, 
so that the valley passes gradually into a ravine or defile. Valleys are gener- 
ally named after the rivers which fiow through them, as the Valley qf the 
N%U, In Scotland, the terms Strath, Carsst Dale, &c., are used, as Straih- 
more, &c. 

12. Besert.— A tract of countiy which does not allow of suffici- 
ent cultivation to be fit for the settled abode of man, is called a 
Desert, 

The vast region caUed the Sahara, in Africa, is the most prominent ex- 
ample. It is to the want of water that the sterility of such tracts is for the 
most part due. But even in the Sahara there are, here and there, a few fertile 
spots, called Oases.* 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



L What propoxtloiu do the land aad w&ter of 
fhe globe bear to its whole extent? 
2. How Is the land distributed? 
& Name the ctrntinmU. 

4. Which of the eoNlinsiils belong to the Old, 
and which to the New, World? 

6. What (in roond numbers) is the arm of 
each continent? 

6. What is an island f What is the difference 
between an itltt and an syo( ; 

7. Define the following terms andgtre exam- 
ples of eaohW'a> peninsula, fbj isthmus, fej 
coast, fdj cape. 



& Whatisasloifil How are the great phdns 
of Eurasia ana\America distinguished? 

a Explain the words Uibiuandt hitMaiid, 
pUUtou. 

la Whatis^a;aA{IZ,^;ai7Kmn<atni 

IL How are small fcifts often distinguished? 

ISl Define the terms faj nvnaUain cAatn, n>J 
moimtain ranoe, fej movntain group, fdj trunm- 
tiUn tvatem. 

1& wha.tiBfaJtkVolC€mo,(bj9.Q»tfMrt 

14. What is a vaUey. and what varieties of 
aspect do Talleys exhibit? 

16. What is a desert? To what cause is the 
sterility of deserts for tiie most part due? 



1. Volcaao, firam Fiilecnutf , the god of fire, 
a. Crater, Or. feratfr, a large bowl or cup. 
a VaUey, Lat voUia 



4. Oasis, Or. ocMts, origtaally the name of 
an ''island" in the "Sea of Sand" in North 
Africa. 
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II. WATER. 

The teraur* applied' to thie varioas portions of the waters of 
the globe are the following : — 

1. Ocean. —The vast expanse of w&iec which covers the larger 
portion of the earth's surface is called the Ocean/ and is divided by 
the intervening land^into three great basios^-the Pacific,' Atlantic.' 
and Indian* Oceans. The waters which lie around the north pole 
are, in addition, distinguished as the Arctic' Ocean, and those in 
the neighbourhood of the antarctic circle are called the Antarctic* 
Ocean. Th^re a^ therefore, in all, five oceans. 

(1.) The Fkdfle Ocean is by far the largest of the oceans, and 
covers more than a third part of the earth's storface. Its superficial 
extent is considerably greater than the united area of the several 
continents. In the direction of north and south — from Bering 
Strait to the Antarctic Circle— the Pacific stretches through more 
than 130 degrees of latitude, or upwards of 9,000 miles ; from east 
to west— between the 80th meridian west, and the 104th east, of 
Greenwich^its dimensions are still greater, exceeding 170 equatorial 
degrees, or above 12,000 miles. An ocean that measures 12,000 
linear miles in one direction, and 9,000 in another, must of necessity 
exercise a vast influence over all the lesser features of the earth's 
surface, and is of the highest importance to mankind. 

The Pacific is distingaished from the other oceans by its shape, and by the 
character of its shores. It is a vast oval, the coasts of which, after making 
near approach in the extreme north, gradually recede towards the direction 
of the equator, along which line they attain their eztremest distance apart. 
Thence to the southward, they again approximate, though in a much , less 
degree than is the case in the northern half of this great ocean. The waters of 
the Southern Pacific stretch, uninterrupted by land, to the line of the Antarctic 
Circle, and perhaps even to the south pole itself. 

The Pacific lias no inlaud seas connected with its waters. Its eastern 
shores exhibit— the Gulf of California excepted— no indentations of the 
land upon a scale of great magnitude. But its western side displays a 
feature which is peculiarly characteristic of this ocean, in the range of 
seas and gulfs which stretch along the coasts of Asia, between the main- 
land and the neighbouiing groups of islands. The following seas and 
gulfis, all of them arms of the Pacific, occur along the eastern side of the 
Asiatic continent : — 

Bering Sea. Japan Sea. China Sea. 

Sea of Okhotsk, or Yellow Sea. ^„i, ^* t«««„:„ 

Kurile Sea. Gulf of Pe-chi-U. ^^ ^^ Tonquin. 

Gulf of Tartary. East Sea. Gulf of Siam. 

The above are not inland seas like the Mediterranean, the Baltic, or the Bed 
Sea. They are merely extensions of the ocean itself, partially divided from its 
main body by a succession of island groups. Between these islands there are 
numerous channels and straits, which connect the partially landlocked gulfs 
of the Pacific with the ocean itself, and with one another. 

L Ocean, Gr. clkeanot. { 4 Indian Ocean, bo named from Its proximity 

V ^« ^fj. ^*' P^^^fi^'^ peaceful ; so named j g^ Arctic, Gr. orWot, the bear, or the north, 
ty Ma g R l T a n . i ^ Antarctic, Gr. arUi, opposite to ; arJOot, the 

8. Atlantic, from Mount Atlas in Africa. I north. 
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(2.) The AtlanUo Oomuu — If the lines of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Oirde be taken as marking the limits of the Atlantic in the 
direction of north and south, its meridional dimensions-are the same 
as those of the Pacific, that is, upwards of 9,000 miles. But its 
proportions in the opposite direction are greatly inferior. Along 
the line of the northern tropic the Atlantic measures 4,500 miles 
across from east to west. It is there that its opposite shores are 
at their extreme limits apart. At the equator they are 4^200 miles 
asunder — a space which, great as it is, is scarcely more than a third 
of the measure of the Fame under the same line. Along the 50th 
parallel, only 2,200 ndles intervene between the shores of Britain 
and Newfoundland, and the distance measured along the arc of a 

freat circle between the same points is still less. The distance 
etween the nearest headlands of the African and South American 
coasts is only 1,800 miles. 

The Atlantic has the shape of a long valley, winding from north to south, 
somewhat in the shape of the letter S> lil^e the snccessiye cures of a river. 
The direction of its coasts npon either side, between the Arctic Circle and the 
Tropic of Cancer, is from north-east to south-west. Thence to the equator, 
the direction becomes reversed—or from north-west to south-east. From the 
easternmost point of Brazil southward, the shores of South America resume 
the same direction as that of the coaists upon either side of the northern 
Atlantic, that is, a direction from north-east to south-west. 

The Atlantic is distinguished by its iTiland seas, with their numerous gulfs 
and other inlets, and the consequent extreme development of coast-line ^ich 
its basin exhibits. This is characteristic of both its lines of coast, but is more 
especially so of its eastern than of its western shores. 

The inland seas which belong to the Atlantic basin are : — 

(1.) The Mediterranean,^ which is inclusive of the Black Sea, together 

with the numerous gulfs and channels belonging to that region, as 

the Adriatic, &c. 
(2.) The Baltlo Sea, which includes the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and 

others of less size. 
(8.) Hudson Bay, which is the only true inland sea belonging to the 

Atlantic basin on its western sia& 

Addingthe measure of the Mediterranean and Baltic coasts, with those of 
Hudson Bay, to the circuit of the outer shores of the Atlantic, the total 
length of the coast-line which is developed in connection with the Atlantic 
waters greatly exceeds the coast-line of the Pacific. The Mediterranean and 
its gulfs alone have a coast-circuit of more than 13,000 miles. 

The Atlantic has, both on its eastern and western side, seas which resemble 
those of the Western Pacific in their character of partial division from its open 
basin by insular tracts of land. The seas that lie around the shores of Britain, 
on the one side, and the Onlf of St. Lawrence, the Mexican Gulf, and the 
Caribbean Sea, on the other, are the most prominent examples. Baffin Bay, 
though situated to the northward of the Arctic Circle, yet belongs rather to 
the Atlantic basin than to that of the Arctic Ocean. 

A circumstance of the highest importance in connection with the Atlantic 
(and especially so when regarded conjointly with its extended coast-line) is 
the fact that most of the great lowland-plains slope towards its basin. By 
far the larger number of the great rivers are discharged into the Atlantic and 
its gulfs. The Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Amazon, Orinoco, La Plata — ^the 
Rhine, Danube, Nile, Niger, and Senegal — are examples. 

1. MediternuiMai, Lat madiM. middle ; terra, land. 
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Sonndings taken by the " Challenger/' in the scientific voyage of 1873-75, 
indicate, in the case of the Atlantic, a depth of 23,250 feet in immediate 
proximity to the island of St. Thomas, West Indies. This exceeds by a half 
the height of Mont Blanc, and nearly equals the highest elevations of the 
Andes. Depths of 20,000 feet and upwards have been ascertained in other 
parts of the North Atiantic basin. A maximum depth of 15,600 feet appears 
to have been found in the southern portion of the Indian Ocean, to the 
southward of Australia. Still greater depths occur in the Pacific, where 
soundings, showing upwards of 27,000 feet, have been found off the coasts of 
Japan. It is likely that the sea-bed descends helow the surface to a depth 
which is not inferior to the elevation of the highest points of the land above 
the same level. 

(3.) The Indian Ocean is much smaller than either the Pacific 
or the Atlantic, and has a marked feature of distinction from either 
of them in the fact that it is limited by land to the northward. The 
waters of the other two great oceans stretch to the confines of the 
Frigid Zones in either direction, north and south alike. The Indian 
Ocean is bounded on the northern side by the continent of Asia, and 
is only open in the direction of the Antarctic Circle. Important 
consequences in regard to climate and other conditions in the 
physical geography of the globe ensue from this fact. 

Under the line of the equator, the Indian Ocean measures little 
less than 4,000 miles across, from east to west ; under the Tropic of 
Capricorn, this breadth is increased to upwards of 5,000 miles. 

The Indian Ocean has two inland seas — ^the Bed Sea and the Persian Oulf. 
These are of much smaller dimensions than the inland seas which belong to 
the Atlantic basin, but they possess the true character of land-encompassed 
bodies of water. The Gulf of Aden, the Gulfs of Catoh and Cambay, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Gnlf of aiEartaban, are off-sets of the Indian Ocean, 
but are neither inland seas nor land-enclosed gulfs. 

The waters of the Indian Ocean are connected with those of the Pacific 
by the channels which divide the innumerable islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago. The Strait of Malacca and the Strait of Sunda are the two 
most important of these channels, and lead directly from the Indian Ocean 
into the China Sea. Torres Strait, further to the eastward, forms another 
great channel of connection between the two oceans.^ 

(4.) The Arctic Ocean — ^looked at either upon the artificial globe, 
or on a map projected upon the plane of the equator (which alone 
show its shape and proportions)— exhibits a circular and nearly 
land-enclosed basin, common to the northern coasts of Europe, Asia-, 
and North America. It is open to the Atlantic through the broad 
sea which flows between the shores of Norway and Greenland, 



L Nei^er of the three great oceans has, 
properly speaking, any defined limit to the 
southward. Their waters communicate, without 
interruption from land, in tiiat direction. The 
Antarctic Circle is assigned, for geographical 
convenience, as their common line of division 
from the waters that lie around the southern 
pole. A line drawn from Gape Horn to the 
Antarctic Circle is, for a like reason, assigned 
as the common limit between the waters of 
the southern Pacific and the southern Atlantic 
basins. A similar line drawn from C&pe Agulhas 
southward indicates the boundanr between the 



South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and the 
meridian wiiidi passes through the southern- 
most headland of Tasmania is regarded as the 
limit between the basins of the Indian Ocean 
and the southern Pacific. But these lines have 
no place in nature, and the term Southern 
Ocean is commonly applied to the belt of sea 
which extends (with little interruption from, 
land) round the globe between the paraUel 
of S8° south and the Antarctic Circle. The sea . 
which washes the southern shores ot Australia . 
is thus spoken of as the Southern Ocean. 
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upwards of a thousand miles across. It is only oonneoted with the 
Pacific by Bering Strait, which is less than sixty miles across in its 
narrowest part 

The principal seas and inlets which belong to the Arctic basin are :— 

1. On the coast of Europe, the White 8ea. 

2. On the coast of Asia, the Sea of Kaxa, and the anlft of Obi and Yenisei. 
S. Of the nnmerons gal&, bays, straits, and channels which divide the mnl- 

titude of islands that adjoin the northern and north-eastern coasts of North 
America, the principal are :— Ba£BnBay, connected with the Atlantic by Dayls 
Strait, and with the " Palieocrystic Sea," north of Greenland, bv Smith Sound, 
Kennedy Channel, and Robeson Channel ; the Oolf of Boothia ; Coronation 
Gulf, Mackenzie Bay, Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville Bound, and 
Banks' Strait, leading from Baffin Bay into the open sea on the west. 

The Arctic Ocean and its varions ice-encumbered channels supply the long- 
sought ''North- West Passage" between the Atlantic and the Pacific, by way of 
the northern shores of the New World. This passage, after a lapse of three 
centuries since it was first sought, was, in 1860, proved to exist ; it is, how- 
ever, useless for purposes of commerce, owing to the vast quantity of ice b^ 
which the seas of this region are encumbered, and the consequent perils (if 
not, as is the case in many seasons, the utter impossibility) of their naviga- 
tion. Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville 
Sound, the Arctic Ocean, and Behring Strait, form a continuous channel of 
connection between the Atlantic and the Pacific. This channel, which may be 
readily traced out upon the map, forms the *' North- West Passage."' 

The limits of the Arctic Ocean in the direction of the pole are unknown. 
The furthest distance northward to which its shores have been traced is 
through Smith Sound, at the northern extremity of Baffin Bay. Dr. Kane 
of the United States Navy) passed two successive winters in the latitude of 
8® 87' (in the years 1858-05), and followed the land further northward to the 
parallel of 80** 53'. In 1875, Sir George Nares succeeded in carrying the 
" Alert" to the northern extremity of Blobeson Channel, where he wintered. 
In the following spring, sledge-parties were sent out, and Commander Mark- 
ham, with hlB brave companions, reached a spot in latitude 83? 20^ 26" north — 
the most northerly point on the globe that had then been attained. Lieutenant 
Lockwood, of the ill-fated Greeley expedition, reached in 1882 an island a 
few miles nearer the pole. Other minor expeditious (English, Dutch, Ameri- 
can, &c.) have added to our knowledge of the Arctic regions, but the four 
hundred and sixty miles between Markham's and Greeley's "furthest" and 
the pole are as yet untraversed. 

(5.) The Antarctic Ocean has been much less frequently visited 
than the seas that lie within the northern polar circle, and the 
space which it covers on the maps is for the most part a blank. 
Several portions of land have been seen by navigators, at distant 
intervals, along or near the line of the Antarctic Girclej and have 
been supposed to form part of an immense antarctic contment. 

The most extensive region actually visited within the Antarctic Circle, 
however, is Victoria Land, which name was given to a line of coast discoverea 
by Sir James Ross in 1841. Its shores stretch between the parallels of 70^ 
and 78** south, in a direction lying nearly due southward of New Zealand. 
Two active volcanoes (the loftier of them. Mount Erebus, estimated at upwards 
of 12,000 feet) were visible on this dreary and snow-covered region. Sir James 
Ross succeeded in penetrating, amongst the ice-encumbered seas which adjoin 



^ 



1. The "North-Scut PcMoge." fLnt attempted 
by Sir Hugh WiUoughbyin U63. was sucoMsfally 
acoomplished by NordenBkiOld ia the Vtga in 
1878-79. and has resulted in the opening of a sea- 
route (in sununer only) between Europe and the 



ObiandtheTeniseL The projected Transcontin- 
ental Railway will, however, be the main artery 
of communication with these Tasfc regions oc 
Asiatic Russia. 
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this distant land, as far as the latitude of 76°- 4', which is the neatest approach 
yet made to the south pole. Important results may be expected from the 
recent movement in Australia and New Zealand for furthering Antarctic 
research. 

2. Sea. — The word sea is sometimes used as an eqaivalent for 
ocean, but is more generally applied to less extensive portions of the 
water, situated near the land. A sea which penetrates within the 
land, so as to be nearly enclosed by it, is called an Inland Sea, 

The Mediterranean is the largest of inland seas. The Bed Sea, between 
Africa and Asia, and the Baltic Sea, in the north of Europe, are other 
examples. 

3. Inlets, or indentations of the coast-line, axe variously named 
according to their form.and.size. 

A Bay^ is a short.arm of thejea indenting the land, as the Bay of Biscay. 

A Biffht^ is an open bend in the Une of coast, as the Bighi qfBiafra, 

A Gulp is a longer arm of the sea, penetrating further into tiie land, as the 
Ou{f of Bothnia, 

%* A gu^ penetrates further into the land than a bay, 
A lay penetrates farther into the .land than a bight. 

Smaller openings or inlets, sufSciently deep and.sheltered for vessels to 
lie in safety, and discharge and receive their cargoes, are called Havens, 
Harbours, or Forts. 

A Greek* or Gove is a small opening in the coast. 

A Firth, Fiord or Eljord, is a narrow inlet, as the Firth qf Forth, Sogne 
JPjford, 

An Estuary^ is an inlet forming the mouth of a tidal river as the Estvary 
tifthe Thames, 

4. Strait^Channel.— The portions of water connecting larger 
expanses are called Straits^ GRannelsy or Sounds, 

A Strait*^ is a narrow arm of the sea connecting two larger portions, as 
the Strait of Gibraltar, which forms the entrance of the MediteiTanean ; 
the Strait of Dover, which unites the seas on the eastern and southern 
•coasts of England ; and the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. 

A Channel^ is a broader arm of the sea, as the English Channel^ 
between the coasts of England and France. 

A Sound is a narrow arm of the sea between an island and the main- 
land, as the Sound between Sweden and the island of Zealand. 

6. Lake.''.— A lake is a body of inland water surrounded by land. 

The lakes of Geneva and Constance, in Switzerland ; Lake Ladoga, in 
Russia ; and Lake Superior, in North America, are examples. Small lakes 
often occur in mountainous countries, their beds consisting of hollows or 
depressions in the land, in which the running waters have accumulated. 



L BftT. Bii^t, A-S. Imgant to bend. 
2. Chilf. Or. kolpoBt a told. 
& Otmk, A.-SL ereeeot a comer. 
4. Eitiury, Latb attuariumt appertaining to 
'^betide. 



6. Strait^ I«,t «triafiM« drawn together. 
& Cbaimel, Lat eanoM*. a water-pipe. 

7. Lake. Lat kunu: «/. Celtic lock. 
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Lakes may be thus daasified :— 

(1.^ Lakes which receiye riyon, bnt'hare no outlet. 

I2.S Lakes which do not receiye any riyers, bnt haye an ontlet. 

(8. 1 Lakes which both receiye and emit riyeis. 

(4.) Lakes which receiye no riyers, and haye no ontlet. 

A Pond^ is a small body oijresh weUer^ and has no outlet. 
A Lagoon' is a shallow lake of salt water near the sea. 

6. Biver.' — A river is a stream of water ranning through the 
land, and generally rises in high eromid and discharges its waters 
into the sea^ sometimes passing thron^h one or more lakes on its 
way. Almost every place nas in its nei^boorhood examples of small 
running streams or brooks ; the junction of several such brooks, so 
that their waters become united m a larger channel or water-course, 
forms a river. The Thames^ the Sevtrn^ and the Shannon^ in our 
own islands, are among the most prominent examples of rivers ; the 
Danube and the Volga^ on the continent of Europe, are instances on 
a larger scale. 

The Source of a river is where it begins. 

The Mouth of a riyer is where it ends. 

The Bed of a riyer is the hollow along which ii flows. 

The BanlTH of a riyer are the margins of land between which it flows — ^tbat 
on the right-hand side (following the conrse of the stream) is called the right 
hank, that on the left, the l^t bank. 

The Lengrth of a riyer is tiie distance between its source and its month. 

The Width of a riyer is the distance between its banks. 

The Basin of a riyer is the whole tract of country which is watered by it 
and its tributaries. Thus, we say (in physical geography), the basin of the 
Thames, the basin of the Danube— meaning thereby the whole district through 
which those streams, with all their affluents, respectiyely flow. 

A Tributary or an affluent* is a small stream which joins a larger river. 
Thus the small riyer Eennet, in Berkshire, is an affluent of the Thames. 

When a large riyer falls oyer a pr ecip ice it forms a Cataract* The fall 
x>f a smaU riyer forms a Cascade.* when the slope of the bed of a river is 
steep or uneven, a Bapid is formed. An artificial water-course is called a 
Canal. 

7. Wa^rshed.'— A watershed or, more correctly, "water-part- 
ing," is the ground which divides two adjacent streams that flow in 
opposite directions. 

I"? 



*-a 



Sea-level. 




Counter-slope. 

Sea-levcL 



This generally (but by no means always) consists of a high tract of land, 
sometimes of a chain of mountains ; and it is, in every case, formed by 

Pond, JL-8. Dvndan, to shut In. 
Lasoon, LaC lacuna, anything hollow, 
aivtr, lAt riro, a bcmk. 
AiBnent, Lat affluei^ to flow ta 
Oataraei, 6r. isotoraJMt. a fall 
Cascada* T/at. codOt I f alL 
,. Wat«nbad. This tenn is commonly but 
eironeoQsIy used as if aqniTalent to the Q«nnan 
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word ** WasterSeheida^" which is defined by 
Hitter as '*the mathematical line from which 
the descent of riven begins" (**i>i« mathmna- 
Uaeh* Unitt von vOeher aUe FaUthdtiakeit der 
FlUsu beffinnt'^ '* Water-parting is therefore 
the more correct term, and should be substituted, 
for "watershed.** 
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nonnd which la higher than that through -whicb the Etreams utatdl' 
for the natni^ tendeacy of water U to ruD doini s tloping ground, i 
higher to ft lower level Soma rirerg, however, rise in graubd which u 
leva], and at onlj a trifling height aboie the lea ; and, in sach cu 
w&tenhed msf conidit of groiud which does cot exhibit any marked 
above the adjoioing plain. 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

The world coatains not less than 150O milliomi of inhatntanta, 
one-half of whom are in Asia, one-fifth in Europe one-serenth in 
Africa, one-thirteenth m America, and about one-fortieth in Oceania.* 

This vast number of human beings h moat irregularlv dUtribnted, some 
poitionj of the earth, limited in extent, being peopled by milhons, whila 
other vastly greater portions have scarcely any mhabitants. 

',' The following U Levasseor'B latest estimate : — 
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&uope . . 

Asia . . . 
Africa. . . 
v. America . 
3. America . 
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8,800,000 
16,000,000 
12,000,000 
9,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,200,000 


2-0 
8-2 
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347,000,000 
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197,000,000 
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32,000,000 
88,000,000 
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18-3 
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62,000,000 


26-7 


1,188,000,000 


28'7 


lOOfl 



1. Bace— Although all the peoples of the earth are members of 
the same " human family," the natnral differenceB in mIow and 
feature broadly divide them into five great claeeeB or races, viz. : — 

(I.) The OAITOABIAN (Indo-European), or uUte raca, Inhabitiog Enrope and 
Westarn Ada, end America, Anel^lia, New Zealand, and other cooiitrlas 
coloniaed by Eorapeans, 

(2.) The UOSQOIAAS, or yeUmo race, occupying Northern and Eastern 
Alia, Japan, and also including the Magyars, Tnr£, Lapps, Finns, liskiino, 
and Somoyedes. 

(S.) The SBOBXl, or black race, inhabiting the whole of Africa from the 
Suiara to Cape Colony. 

I. Ii»UKai«tlEUl«b1wi««it[ninilsUiin 1 Bnm. In UH, ■! «0,«)a,l>in i 
gfUuTi»M>tMa.OI»,UUiV£j|iiln,£lI%i^- OoUu. In ira, al%,oll(l.<«0 
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U.) The MALATAN, or bnnon nee, inhabiting the Malay Archipelago and 
Polynesia, and also indlnding the Hoyas of Madagascar. 

(5.) The mDIAK, or red race, includes the aboriginal natives of America, 
now almost entirely supplanted in North America, and to a less extent also 
in South America, by Europeans and Negroes. 

The following is a rough estimate of the numbers belonging to each race : — 

Caucasian or Indo-European . 570,000,000 

Mongolian or Turaniau 645,000,000 

Negro 225,000,000 

Malayan ..... 40,000,000 

Indian or American .... 20,000,000 

Total . . 1,500,000,000 

2. Language. — Besidea the distinction of colour and featare 
which mark out the races of men, there is also the important dis- 
tinction of language. 

The races of mankind are thus further subdivided according to the langtutge 
spoken. The difference in language broadly marks out the nations of the 
world. Generally speaking, the different countries are occupied by different 
nations speaking different languageSf eg,, France, Germany, &c But some- 
times peoples of different nations, and speaking different languages, are poli- 
ticaUy united, e,g., Switzerland (Germans, French, Italians, £3.). 

The inhabitants of the world are therefore divided according to 
colour and feature into races, and according to their language mto 
nations. 

There is, farther, an all-important difference in the rdigioua beliefs of 
mankind. 

3. Beligion.— The religions of the world may be broadly divided 
into two classes— ^^^^A^Mni) or belief in many gods ; and monotlieism, 
or belief in one Gfod. 

a. Polytheism is divided into 

(1.) Brahminism, of the Hindus, and in Southern Asia. 

(2.) Bvddhism, of Eastern Asia, the widest spread of all religious forms. 

(3.1 Fire worship, of the Parsis of India. 

(4.) Fetishism, of the African and other savage tribes. 
b» Monotheism is divided into 

(1.) Christianity, founded on both the Old and New Testaments, "the 
religion of liberty, of civilisation, and of charity." 
Christianity is subdivided into 

(a.) Protestantism, which acknowledges no other authority than 
the Bible, and adopts two sacraments only. 

(&.) Moman Catholicism, of which the Pope is the head, and which 
admits the seven sacraments, &c 

(c.) The Greek Church, to which the Russians, Greeks, &c., belong. 
(2.) Judaism, which receives the Old Testament only, and rejects the New. 
(8.) Mohammedanism, based mainly on Judaism, but which adopts some 

of the Christian tenets, and rejects the doctrine of the Trinity, the 

sacraments, &c. 

Christianity prevails throughout Europe, America, Australia, &c. 
Judaism is professed by the Jews. Mohammedanism prevails in South- 
western Asia, North Africa, and Turkey, and is divided into two great 
sects, the ShiUes and the SunnUes. 
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The following is a rough estimate of the numbers professing each religion:— 
/Protestants, . . . 130,000,000 

OTin-Qti-ftTiQ } Roman Catholics, 176,000,000 

^^^^^^'n Greek Church, . 100,000,000 

V^Other Christian sects, . . 35,000,000 

Jews, 

Mohammedans, 

Buddhists, 

Brahmins, .... 

Heathens (Fetish worshippers, &c.) 

Unknown, .... 



Total, 



10,000,000 
166,000,000 
455.000,000 
205,000,000 
165,000,000 

60,000,000 



1,600.000,000 



There is also a vast difference in the condition of the nations of 
the world, some having attained an advanced civilisation, and others 
remaining in the lowest stage of barbarism. 

4. Government. — Nearly all the nations of the earth live under 
some form of government. Barbarous and savage races are generally 
subdivided into tribes, each despotically governed by its own chiejl 
The more civilised nations live under a monarchical or republican 
form of government. 

(1.) The monarchical form of government is that in which the governing 
power is vested in a hereditary or an elective monarch. In a despotic monarchy 
aU the powers of government are vested unreservedly in the monarch. In a 
limited wxmarchy, the executive power only is vested in the monarch, the 
legislative power being vested in an elected or hereditary council or parlia- 
ment. 

(2.) In a republican form the whole power is virtually exercised by the 
people through their elected representatives ; the executive power being vested 
m a President chosen for a term of years, and the legislative in an elected 
council or senate. 

5. Revenue — Expenditure.— The expenses connected with the 
government of a country, the maintenance of an army and navy, the 
administration of justice, &c., are met by the imposition of taxes^ either 
directly on persons, house& land, &c., or indirectly on articles exported, or 
imported^ or manufactured for home consumption. The total amount tnus 
received is called the Bevenue; and, if insumcient to meet the Expendi- 
ture, additional taxes are imposed, or the deficiency is covered by money 
borrowed by the State. The annual statement furnished by the govern- 
ment of the estimated expenditure and revenue is called the Budget. 

6. NflLtional Debt.— -In times of war, the current expenditure is 
£;enerally much in excess of the ordinary revenue, and, if hostilities are pro- 
longed for a considerable time, the National Debt thus incurred amounts 
to such a sum that it cannot possibly be paid off; although in times of 
peace, under favourable circumstances, it may be considerably reduced. 
A certain portion of the annual revenue is therefore reserved to meet the 
charges for the ^Mnterest" and "management" of the national debt 

Nearly all the more advanced states are saddled with enormous national 
debts, but, with few exceptions, the interest (which, in the case of the United 
Kingdom, amounts to rnore than one-third of the annual revenue) is regularly 
paid. Several states pay no interest whatever, and a few have even repudiated 
their debts. Although generally by far the laiger portion of the " national 
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debta " of the priadpKl coontriea of tha world wan origiiullj inonriad in 
timu of w&r, Btlll conaidenble anmi wsra borrowsd from tlma to time to 
develop ths nfttional reaauroai by the coiutcaction of rsilwajrs mi other im- 
portant public works. 

7. Industries.— The induBtries of a country depend not only upon 
ite natural productions, but also upon the character of its inhabit- 
onta ; thus England has become a great manu&ctaring country by 
reason of the abundance of coal, iron, and otber useful minerala and 
metals, and the industry and enei^ of its inhabitants, 

AgrieuUvrt, maiutfitcturti, end contntrrM form the chief indnstrin of the 
more adnnosd neUoni, bat semi-dTilised end ssTsge peoples era generally en- 
gaged in putorel pnnuits. 

The industrial advancement of a nation is evidently dependent to a 
large extent on the means of intercommmiicatiDii by navi^ble rivert, 
roadt, caruds, and railviay*; but leol progress, both material and intel- 
lectual, is only possible i>rtien tiie advantages of education are widely 
diSiued by means of lehooli, coltega, and wiiverntUt. 



BXAMINATIOS QUESTIONS. 

OMlUHllHMOfltia* 

■I muiMi* (at owb at 




DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

Europe, Abia, Africa, Kobth Asebioa, South Ahkbioa, 
Australia, and Polinesia are the seven great divisions of the 
Earth. Six of the number, as we have already seen, are con- 
tinents — that is, large masses of land; the last mentioned of 
them, Polynesia,^ consists of a vast number of blonds, which 
lie within the Pacific Ocean, and are surrounded by its waters. 

L rnljaaiU. Onek. lulu nHU. mui Iduidi. 
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EUROPE. 

EuBOPE^ lies entirely within the northern hemisphere, and forms 
the north-western portion of the Old World. 

Europe is not a continent in the strict sense of the term as applied to 
a ''separate and independent mass," like America or Australia, out is, in 
fact, an immense peninsula jntting out from the western side of Asia, and 
forming with it by far the largest continuous mass of land. On the south, 
Europe is entirely separated from Africa by the Mediterranean, and, on the 
west, from North America by the Atlantic. 

BOUNDABIES.— Europe is bounded on the n<yrth by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the toest by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the sovih by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the Caucasus Mountains ; 
and on the east by the Caspian Sea, the river Ural, and the range of 
the Ural Mountams. 

The Extreme Points of the mainland are Cape Nordkyn (71^ 6' N.) on 
the north ; Cape Tarifa (36"* 1' N.) on the south ; the source qf the River Kai-a 
(66*" E.) on the east ; and Cape Moca (9*" 28' W.) on the west. 

EXTENT.— The greatest length, from Cape St. Vincent to tha 
Ural Mountains, is 3,370 miles ; tne greatest breadth^ from Cape 
Nordkyn to Cape Matapan, is 2,400 miles. Area^ Including tne 
islands, 3,760,000 square miles. 

Europe is therefore, next to Australia, the smallest of the continents ; it 
being about one-ffth the size of Asia, ome-faurth of America, wM-ihird of 
Africa, and one-fourteenth of the total area of the land surface, or one-J{fty- 
third part of the whole surface of the globe. 

COASTS* — ^Very irregular, exhibiting a ^eat many indentations, 
b^ means of which the waters of the adjoining seas penetrate far 
within the genenJ line of its coast. Europe has thus a greater 
extent of coast-line, in proportion to its size, than is possessed by 
any of the other continents. 

The coast-line of %rope is estimated at 19,500 miles, or 1 mile of coast to 
every 190 square miles of area. In Bussia, no part is more than 700 miles 
from the sea ; in all other European countries the distance is everywhere 
under 400 miles, l^e chief natural features are : — 

1.— The principal inland seas, bays, and gvlb, belonging to Europe are :-~ 
the Mediterranean,^ Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, and Sea of Azov, on the south ; 
the Caspian Sea, on the sotUh-east ; the Bay of Biscay, English Channel, Irish 
Sea, North Sea, Zuyder Zee, and Baltic Sea, on the toest ; and the White Sea,* 
on the north. 

The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world, being above 
2,400 miles long, and covering nearly 1,000,000 square miles. It includes the 
Gulfs of ZdcmSf Oenoa, Corinth, Sidra, and Kaies, and four minor seas— the 
Adriatic Sea (with the QvJlfsof Trieste and Q^uarMro), Tyrrhenian Sea, Ionian 



L Snzope WM the name first given to the land 
bordering on the Hellespont Ritter is of opinion 
that it is derived from ApiOt the Scythian name 
for the i^ains west of the CaspiaiL 



2L MeditemuMaa, La& meditu, the middle, 
and fgrrch land. 

a The White Sea is so called f ran its being 
covered with ioe for half the year. 
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Sea and the Archipelago, t It is divided into two basins by a snbmarine ridge, 
extending from Sicily to Cape Bon on the opposite African coast. Its waters 
are Salter than those of the ocean, consequently a current flows into it from 
the Atlantic through the Strait of Gibraltar, 

The BladE Seas has an area of about 180,000 square miles, and receives 
the drainage of a third of Europe. Though deep and free from islands and 
rocks, its navigation is rendered dangerous by sudden and violent storms, and 
dense fogs, hence its name "Kara Deniz," i.e., the Black Sea. ThbSeao/ 
Azov has an area of 20,000 square miles, and is shallow and partially frozen 
over in winter. 

The Bay of Biaoay * is frequently disturbed by violent storms. 

The North Sea« has an area of 244,000 square miles, and is comparatively 
shallow, especially between England and Holland. Numerous sandbanks and 
severe storms combine to render its navigation dangerous and difficult. 

The IrlBli Sea between Great Britain and Ireland is comparatively deep, 
but subject to violent storms. 

The Baltic Sea* includes the Gulfs qf Bothnia^ Finland, and Migaf and 
has an area of 135,000 square miles. The Baltic is generally shallow, especially 
in the north, and its waters are fresher than those of the Atlantic. Both the 
Baltic and tne Mediterranean are nearly, if not entirely, tidelessi 

The Zayder Zee was formed by an irruption of the sea in the 13th century. 

2.— The principal Cliannela and Straits are : — 

On the west: the Skater Rack (68 miles across) and the Katte^t 
65 miles) form a continuous channel leading from the Korth Sea to Tbe 
Sound (3 miles), the Great Belt (12 to 24 miles), and the Little Belt 
(f mile), three straits which lead into the Baltic, between Jutland and 
me coast of Sweden. The Strait of Doyer (21 miles) connects the North 
Sea with the English Channel 

On the south : the Strait of Gibraltar (8 miles) forms the entrance 
to the Mediterranean. The Strait of Messina (8 miles) divides the island 
of Sicily from the Italian Peninsula. The Dardanelles (1 mile) is a strait 
leading from the Archipelago into the Sea of Marmora. The BoBphomi, 
or Strait of Constantinople (1 mile), leads from the Sea of Marmora into 
the Black Sea ; and the Strait of Kertch, or Ye7iikale (4 miles), connects 
the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov. 

The Sound, the Strait of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus are 
the most important of the above. The Sound, becaise it forms the most 
frequented channel of entrance to the Baltic Sea ; tiie Strait of Gitnraltar, 
because it is the only entrance to the Mediterranean ; and the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus, because they are the only channels of entrance to the Black 
Sea. 

3.— The principal Capes are :— Cape Nordkyn, North Cape, and the 
Kaze, in Norway ; the Skaw, in Denmark ; Ortegal and Fmisterre, in 
Spain ; Roca and St. Vincent, in Portugal ; Trafalgar and Tarifa^ in 
Spain ; Di Leuca and Spartivento, in Italy ; Matapan, in Greece. 



1. Th0 ancient JEgeajx Sea, in Greek: aigaiog 
ptHiaoMt of which the modem name is a oor- 
rupu<ni. The word ''archipeiaso* has become 
applied as a general term to seas which, Uko 
the Grecian Archipelago (or iEgeon), contain a 
great many <«i*tiHL and^y modem usage, to 
the islands themseiTes. Thus, we speak of the 
British Archipelago, ^e East or West Indian 
Archipelago, and so on. 

2. BUek Bea (Turkish, faro DeniMj, so called 



from the frequent dense fbgs and stormsL The 

ancients first named it Axmot, Inhospitable ; 

afterwards changed to Euxinoij hospitable, 
a Bay of Biseay, from a Spanish province 

bordering upon it rr. €M/e de Otueoign^t from 

the old French provinoe of that name. 
4 Nortli Bes;, also called the **0«rmam Oetan." 
6. Baltic, eitherfr(m£a2tia,th6 ancient name 

of Zealand , or from iba Lat batteuit a belt Cf, 

Great Belt and Little Belt 
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The most northerly ^int of the continent of Europe is Gape Nordkyn. 
North Cape is on an island (Mageroe), and is 6* farther north. The most 
westerly point is Gape Boca in Portugal, and the most southerly, Cape 
TariflBi, in Spain. 

PENINSULAS.— Europe is distingoished by the great number 
of its peninsulas, the inhabitants of which enjoy naturally great 
advantages for maritime intercourse and traffic. It is a remarkable 
fact that all the larger peninsulas of Europe, except Jutland, are 
turned towards the south. 

The principal peninsulas are :— Norway and Sweden, which together form 
the Scandinavian Peninsula ;^ Jutland, which forms a portion of Denmark ; 
Spain and Portugal, or the Spanish Peninsula ; Italy ; the Morea, which is 
part of Greece ; and, lastly, the Crimea, which is a part of Russia. 

All these peninsulas are connecCed with the mainland by Uthmtues^ of 
which the most important are : — 

1. The Istlmiiis of Corinth (4 miles across), joining the Morea to the 

mainland of Greece. 

2. The iBthmuB of Perekop (5 miles wide), uniting the Crimea to the 

mainland of Russia. 

ISLANDS.— Euroi)e has a great number of islands, some of them 
situated in the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, others in the Baltic, and 
others in the Mediterranean Sea. The islands of Europe are natu- 
rally divisible into four classes, according to their position : — 

1. In the Atlantic Ocean, naming them in order from north to 
south, are the following : — Iceland, the Faroe Islands, the British Isltmds, 
the channel Islands (off the coast of France), and the Azores* or Western 
Islands. 

2. In the Arctic Ocean are Nova Zembla, Yaigatz, Eolgouev, Jan 
Mayen, and the Lofoten Islands. Nova Zembla is really a very extensive 
group of islands, but is situated in so high and cold a latitude as to be 
nearly (if not quite) uninhabitable. 

3. In the Baltic Sea are Zealand, Funen, and several of smaller 
size, which tofi;ether form the Danish Archipelago, and lie at or near its 
entrance ; with Biigen, Bomholm, Oland, Gothland. Oesel, Dago, and the 
group of the Aland Islands. The island of Zealand has on it Copenhagen, 
the capital of Denmark. 

4. In the Mediterranean are Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Candid and 
Cyprus,' which are all of large size. Cyprus is the largest, and Sicily 
is second in point of magnitude. The smaller islands are Majorca, 
Minorca, and Iviza (which form together the Balearic Islands) ; Elba, on 
the west coast of Italy ; the Lipari Islands, to the north of Sicily ; Malta, 
south of Sicily ,; the fonian Islands, to the west and south of Greece ; and 
the numerous islands of the Arcmpelago, among which Negropont^ or 
Euboea, is the most considerable. 

The most important of the islands of Earope are the British Islands, which 
include England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and which lie off the western 
coast of Europe, within the Atlantic Ocean. England and Wales, with Scot- 
land, together form the island of Great Britain, which is the largest of Euro- 
pean islands. Iceland, which also lies in the Atlantic Ocean, but much fiirther 
to the northward, is the second in point of size. 



L BcMidlnavto tras the ancient name of the 
countries lying on the irestem aide of the Baltic 

9L The Aaores lie a long way out in the ooean. 



900 miles to the west of Portugal, and hence too 
far off to be shown upon the map of Europe. 

& The island of Oypnu is reokooed to belong 
to Asia. 
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JKite— n It MlMBMbtr nanliHa tbM th* tliidal •honid mubmOi nAr U Mi motif In 
■Han|iliTliaDdsBHadlTiQi>itnpMbl«i»i«MlH<H*iii4lv<litJi!, ni* bulUU-^oaiilnd 
bj fHBUnulinstuv— «4 pnmiw m om in UHmip li uh IntUiveaabte eoDdlum of ■■•- 




HOTTNIAINB.— Europe exhibits great vaiietr of bui&cc The 
touHiem partB are moniitaiiunu. The middle parts are leaa elevated, 
bat may oe coiuidered u billy. The norl^ui«tf«m peninsula (Nor- 
way and Sweden) also contuiu high monnttuna. But the whole of 
ecutem Europe conaista (^ a vaat plain, nearly lerel, or otdy diTerei- 
fied by very alight elevations. 

The piindpal mouDtain-nnges of Europe with the countries in which 
Qiey are situated, are aa follows :— 
^IIm Alpi, on Oit Ijorden of It&l;, Fiance, Bvltzerland, and Auatria. 
Hie Ipennlnea, In Italf. 

The Balkana mi Ht Pindu, In Turkey and Greece. 
The Pyreneee, between France and Spidn. 
"Bie Oantabrlan and OastUlaa Honntalns, the Bleira Morena and Slam 



Tb» Oazpftttllu Menataliu, lu the Austri&n Empire, between Hnngary 
and Qallcia. 

The Han Honntalna, the Black Forert Bange, and the Ktmntalm Of 
Bobemla, in Qmnanj. 

Tta Oerennes, in Fiance. 

The Bardanceiflald, Dovraflald, and Ktolen Hoimtaliia, In Norwa; and 
Sweden. 

The Ural Mountains, in Bnnia, on the boidei of Europe and Aeia. 

The Oanoanu Monntaini, in Bnssia, alio on the border of Europe and 
Alia. 

The mountains of Europe may therefore be divided into four 
groups : viz., (1) the southern ; (2) the central and western ; (3) the 
nOTth-westem ; and (4) the eastern. 

I, The Alps, the Apennines, tiie Balluui Moimtaios. the chain of Mount 
Kndus, Hie Pyrenees and the Sierra NsToda all belong to the toulh of 
Europe, and are not far distant from the shores of the Mediterranean. 
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(1.) The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe, and extend round the 
north of Italy, and divide that country from France, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria. All the upper portions of the Alps are covered with snow, which, owing 
to the intense cold resulting from their great elevation, never melts. The 
loftiest mountain among the Alps is Mont Blane, on the borders of Savoy and 
Piedmont and within France. Mont Blanc reaches the great height of 15,784 
feet (or nearly three miles) above the sea. 

(2.) The Apennines are a chain of mountains which branch off from the 
Alps, and extend through nearly the whole length of Italy. They are much 
less elevated than the Alps^ having an average height of between 8,000 and 
5,000 feet, and culminating m Monte Como, 9,621 feet. 

(3.) The Balkan Monntains (average elevation, 4,000 feet) form a chain 
extending from the Black Sea westward towards the Adriatic, where they 
become united to the eastern ofibets of the Alpine system of mountains. 
IVom the Balkan Mountains a chain, called Mount Pmdns, extends to the 
southward into Greece. 

(4.) The Pyrenees (highest point, McUadetta, 11,426 feet) are a chain of 
mountains which divide France and Spain, and are covered with perpetual 
snow in their higher portions. 

(5.) Many other mountdns occur in the Spanish peninsula; the highest 
among them are the Sierxa Nevada, near the Mediterranean coast, and which 
are nearly as lofty as the Pyrenees, their highest point, Mulhacen, being 11,660 
feet above the sea. 

2. The countries of middle and western Europe include the Carpathian 
Mountains (in the eastern part of Austria- Hunganr), the mountains of 
Germany, and the mountains of central France. None of these are so 
elevated as the mountains of southern Europe. 

(1.^ The Oarpatbians have an average elevation of between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet in their higher portions. They form nearly a semicircle, 700 miles in 
length, enclosing Hungary. 

(2.) The Monntains of Qennany have an average elevation of not more 
than 2,000 or 8,000 feet. The principal are the Harz, Erz, Riesen, Sudeten, and 
Mahrische Mountains, the Thuringerwald, Bdhmerwald, and Schwarzwald, and 
the northern portion of the Vosges. 

(8.) Of the Mountains of France the principal are the Cevennes and the 
Mountains of Auvei^gne. The Jura is between France and Switzerland, and 
the Vosges between France and Germany. These ranges have an average 
height of 2,000 to 8,000 feet. 

3. The Scandinavian ^ninsula^ in the north-west of Europe^ includes 
a long chain of mountams lying close alons; the shores of tne AtUmtic 
Ocean. They are very much less elevated than the Alps, but, owing to 
the higher latitude in which thev are situated, and the consequently 
greater cold of the climate, their higher portions are covered throughout 
we year with snow. 

(1.) The Boandinavian Mountains are known as the Hardangerfield, Lang- 
field, and Ymesfield in the south ; the Dovrefield in the centre ; and the 
Kiolen Mountains in the north. The highest point is Oaldhdppigen (8,546 feet) 
in the Tmesfield. 

4. The Ural Mountains, on the border of Europe and Ajoa, form a 
chain 1,200 miles in len|;th, of an average elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 feet^ 
except in the middle, where the average height is under 1,500 feet The 
Oancasns^ in the south-east, is a long and very high mountain-chain, 
extending between the Black and the Caspian Seas, and forming one of 
the natural boundaries between Europe and Asia. The highest point is 
EUmrZy 18,671 feet above the sea. 
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VOLOAKOES.— The active Tolcanoes^ of Earo^, with one ex- 
ception, are situated on islands ; those on the mainland are, with 
the exception of Vesuvius, extinct. 

The principal active volcanoes are HttUa (6,000 feet), in Iceland ; Bfena* 
(10,800 feet), in Sicily ; Vosayias* (4,000 feet), near Naples ; and StiomboU, 
one of the Lipari Islands. Examples of extinct volcanoes are found in almost 
every part of Europe, e,g,, the Mountains of Auvergne in France, the West- 
werwald, the Eastern Pyrenees, ftc 

PLAINS.— All the east of Europe is a ereat lowland, or plain, 
including nearly the whole of Russia, and also extending along the 
southern shores of the Baltic, and thence to the coast of the North 
Sea, including part of Prussia and other German States, Denmark, 
and Holland. This vast extent of level countiv is so much greater 
than is met with in any other part of Europe, that it may be called 
the GrecU Plain. 

The other plains of Europe are the following : — 

The Plain of Hnngary, vrithin the eastern part of the Austrian Empire. 
The Plain of WaUacUa and Bnlgaria, to the north of Turkey. 
The Plata of Lombardy, in the north of Italy. 
The Plain of Langaedoo, in the south of France. 
The Plain of Bohemia, in the north-west of Austria. 
The Plain of AndaliiBla, in the south of Spain. 

BIVEB43.— Every part of Europe is watered by running streams, 
the greater number of them navigable for long distances inland. 
Many of them form good harbours at their mouths. In these 
respects, indeed, Europe is unsurpassed by any of the divisions of 
the globe. 

The great waJterihed^*' or water-parting^ of Europe may be 
approximately marked by a line drawn from Cape Tarifa to the 
Ural Mountams, just north of Mount EomakovskL From this 
medial line of heights that determines the hydrography of Europe, 
the land slopes more or less regularly to the nortn-west and south- 
east. The north-western 8loi)e is nowhere of any considerable 
width ; the south-eastern slope is much more extensive. The latter 
therefore admits of the development of large rivers ; those of the 
former are inferior both in length and area of drainage. The 
drainage of the north-western slojpe flows either durectly into the 
Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, or mto the White Sea, Baltip, and 
North Sea ; that of the south-eastern slope is discharged into the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Sea of Azov, and Caspian Sea. 

Of a total area of 8,700,000 square miles, 800,000 square miles are drained 
directly into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans ; 200,000 into the White Sea ; 
800,000 into the Baltic ; 300,000 into the Mediterranean ; 900,000 into the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov ; and 700,000 into the Caspian Sea. 



1. VoloaaoM, Lat mtUamu. the god of lira. 

a Bfewk Last eruption 1889. Sinoe b.o. 476 it 
has been in eraption sixty times. 

a Vemrlui. First eraption on raoord in a.d. 
79, when Hercolanetun and Fomp^ were de- 
stroyed* 



4. Watershed, or water-t>artin|ar,stiioUy means 
the **line of heights" which dlrldes two oon- 
tij^ons rirer-baslns. B/ a trreat watnnhei is 
meant that which broadly diTldes two Mt$ of 
riyer-baains on the opposite slopes of a con- 
tinent (See also p. 16jw 
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The rivers of Europe may be grouped into three main systems,"^ according as 
they may flow directly or indirectly into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans or 
into the Caspian Sea. The latter forms what is termed a *' Continental " 
system, that is, none of its rivers are connected with the ocean either directly 
or indirectly. 

1. The ArcUo River System of Europe includes all those rivers that 
draui the northern slope of the continent. The principal are those 

(1.) Flowing directly into the Arctic Ocean ;— Petchora, 1,000 miles long. 
(2.) Flowing into the While Sea ;— Mezen, 480 m. ; Dwina, 700 ; Onega, 880. 

2. The Atlantic River System of Europe comprises all the rivers that 
flow over the western and southern slopes of the continent into the At- 
lantic and its minor seas. The principal are those 

(1.) Flowing directly into the Atlantic : — Glommen, 400 miles ; Gota, 70 ; 
Loure, 600 ; Garonne, 350 ; Mmho, 200 ; Douro, 460 ; Tagus, 610 ; Guadiana, 
450 ; Guadalquivir, 290 ; Shannon, 224. 

(2.) Flowing into the Baltic Sea : — Oder, 550 miles ; Vistula, 630 ; Niemen, 
500 ; Dwina, 500 ; Neva, 40 ; Tomea and Dal, each 350. 

(8.) Flowing into the North Sea .'—Elbe, 600 miles ; Weser, 880 ; Rhine, 
760 ; Meuse or Maas, 550 ; Scheldt, 250 : Thames, 215 : Trent, 180 ; Ouse, 
150 ; Tay, 105. 

(4.) FUwing into the JSnglish Channel :^Sevie, 470 miles. 

(5.) Flowing into the Bristol Cha/nmel: — Severn, 240 miles. 

(6.) Flowing into the Mediterranean : — Jucar, 250 miles ; Ebro, 420 ; 
Rhone, 530 ; Amo, 150 ; Tiber, 210 ; Po, 450 ; Adige, 250 ; Vardar, 200 ; 
Struma, 250 ; Maritza, 320. 

(7.) Flowing into ike Black /Sea .'^—Danube, 1,630 miles ; Dniester, 700 ; 
Dnieper, 1,200. 
(8.) Flowing into the Sea of Azov: — ^Don, 1,100 miles ; Kuban, 480. 

3. The Caspian River System of Europe includes those rivers which 
drain central and eastern Eussia and Caucasia, of which the principal 
are the Volga (2,200 miles), Kuma, and Terek. 

If the number of the rivers of Europe that fall directly into the Arctic 
and Atlantic Oceans be compared with the number entering the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Caspian, it will be seen that a greater 
number discharge their waters into inland seas than into the open ocean. 
Many of them have their origin in high mountain districts, at consider- 
able elevations above the level of the sea. This is the case with the Rhine 
and the Rhone, both of which rise in the snow-covered Alps. The rivers 
of Spain and Portugal, again, derive their waters from the high regions in 
the interior of the Spanish peninsula. But this is not uniformly the case 
with rivers, some of which (and those among the most considerable) rise in 
nearly level plains, and at only a trifling height above the sea. The source 
of the Volga is in tlie midst of the Great Plain, at a height of little more 
than 600 feet. 

Soiirces of Buropean Rivers.— The following derive their waters from 
the Alps: — ^the Rhine, Rhone, Po, and Adige. The Apennines contain tiie 
sources of the Tiber and the Arno. The mountains of Qermany give rise to 



1. The student would do wdl to examine a 
good jphytioal map of Europe (that in the 
^* Training OoUege Atlaa" ia specially recom- 
mended, as bemg remarkably aocurate and 
distinct), carefully noticing the sources of each 
river and its tributaries/the courses of the main 
stream and principal affluents, and the limits 
and mutual relations of the great river-basins 



of Europe. The actual extent and relative pro- 
portion of land drained by the rivers in each 
system, maT be easily seen if t^e extreme 
sources of the rivers named as belonging to 
each be car^uUy marked on the map, and 
connected by lines along the "line of heights" 
which constitutes the "water-parting"^ the 
system. 
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the following :~the Danube, Elbe, Oder and Weser. The Dniester and Vistnla 
have their sooroes among the Carpathian Mountains, The Pyrenees contain 
the source of the Garonne. The other mountain chains and highlands qf the 
i^nish peninsula give rise to the Ebro, Minho, Douro, Tagos. Guadiana^ and 
GTuadalquivir. The mountains of Central France, with the acyacentplains of 
that country, contain the sources of the Loire. Seine, and Meuse. The Scan- 
dinavian Mountains CDoYn&M, &c) give nse to the Tomea, Lulea, Pitea, 
Umea, Indals, Dal, Glommen and Gota. The river Ural rises in the Ural 
Motmtains, The river Kuban rises in the Coucomu range. The following 
rivers orijg;inate in and draip the great lowland plain of Europe :— ^the Volga, 
Don, Dnieper, Southern Dwina, Niemen, Northern Dwina, ana Petchoim. 

Tj A K k8. — The Lakes of Europe are natoralljr divided into three main 
groups— the Alpine, Scandinavian, and the Russian. 

.The Alpine Lakes fringe the central mass of mountains, those on the Swiss 
side being connected with the Rhine and the Rhone, and those on the Italian 
side with the Po. Of the former, the principal are the lake of Geneva (230 
square miles), through which the Rhone flows, and the lakes of Constance 
(180), Nenchattf (93), Znrlch (34), and Lucerne (40), in the basin of the Rhine. 
Of the Italian lakes, the largest are Garda (180 square miles), Magglore (160), 
and Ck>mo (66). 

I%e Scandinavian Lakes occur in thousands on the Swedish side of the high- 
land region, the principal being Wener (2,000 square miles). Wetter (840), and 
Maelar (700) ; they are also numerous in Norway, where Miosen (800 square 
miles) is the largest. 

ITie Russian Lakes occur mainly in the region between the White Sea and 
the Gulf of Finland — ^a region " strewn broadcast with lakes." The lugest of 
the Russian lakes are Ladoga (6,800 square miles), Onega (8,280), Saima 
(2,000), PelpoB (1,250), nmen and Bieloe (each 400 square miles), and Enara 
(1,200). 

In Hungary, between the Danube and its tributary the Drave, lies Lake 
Balaton, or nktten See, with an area of 250 square miles. 

The Caspian Sea, which lies on the borders of Europe and Asia, is really 
a vast lake— so great in size as to deserve the name of sea. Its water, 
moreover, is salt, like that of the open sea. Even small lakes, however, 
which, like the Caspian^ have no outlet for their waters, are usually salt. 
But the water of lakes m general is sweet and fresh. The current which 
is produced by the issue of a running stream from the lower end of a lake 
tends to preserve this freshness. A great many lakes (indeed, the greater 
number) both receive and discharge a running stream. 

Most of the European lakes occur in the courses of rivers, the river entering 
the lake at the upper end of its basin, and re-issuing at its lower extremity. 
The lake of Geneva, in Switzerland, offers an example of this in the case of the 
river Rhone, as does the lake of Constance (in the same country) in the case 
of the river Rhine. The Rhone enters the upper extremity of the lake of 
Geneva, as the Rhine does that of the lake of Constance ; and in each instance 
the stream re-issues from the lower end of the lake. 

The lakes situated in the south of Europe occur within mountainous tracts 
of country, and are hence surrounded by very varied scenery — often in the 
highest degree beautiful. Those that belong to northern Europe lie mostly in 
the neighbourhood of the Baltic Sea, and are generally within level regions. 
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Europe kud IttOH Wtl MJol4 » 



CliUCATB.— Ifearly the whole of Europe falls within the north 
temperate zone. The small portion lying to the northward of the 

Arctic Circle does not comprenend more tnan one-seventeenth part 
of the entire contment. On the whole, therefore, the climate of 
Europe is distinguished b^ its freedom from the ratremes of heat 
and cold to which other dirisions of the globe are subject 

There a, bowever, considarabls difference between the climate experienced 
in the north of Europe, and thst which chitrac(«riees its lontherl; regions — 
between the cool atmoapliere that 1b found upon the shores of the Baltic and 
the coasla of the Atlantic, and the warmth that belongs to the lands bordering, 
the Hediteimaean Sett. Then it a gradual diminutum qf heat in panting 
/Tom touth to north, or from loiBer to higher latiludei. In other words, the 



conntries of southern Europe are hot, those of middle Enrope moderately 

'ts more northerly r^ona cool, and the extreme north mIenaelT cold. 

in accordance with the general lawe by which climate is regulated. 



I. The h^Ueat parts of the globe are Ikose to which the swnuvertieal,^ 
and the amount of heat wmch the sun's rays communicate becomes 
gradually lessened as they are received in a direction which is more- 
and more slantwise, or oblique. 

Hence the greater heat of countries which are situated within the tropici, 
wid whicb receive the burning ntys of the mid-day sun from dlraetly over- 
head. With every incceuive puillel of latitude In the temperate zones, the 
angle at which the raTS of the mid-da; ann meet the earth becomes further 
removed bom the perpendicular, and the cold is proportionately increased. 



^i.;sjss^ 
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2. But the amount of solar heat also varies greatly with the 
situation of the sun to the north or to the south of the equator — 
that is, with the sun's declination^ 

At the period of our midsummer, the mid-day sun reaches a much higher 
plaoe in the heavens than at the opposite season of the year ; and hence his 
rays give to us a greater amount of heat. The sun's declination— which is 
always marked by his meridian (or mid-day) place in the sky— varies from 
day to day, reaching its extremes with the sun's passage from the northern 
to the southern tropic, or from our mid-summer to our mid-winter. So also 
does the number of noun during which the sun is above or below the horizon 
— ^that is, the respective length of day and night— vary from day to day. At 
all places in the northern hemisphere, the longest day is when the sun has 
reached his extreme northern declination, or is over the tropic of Cancer ; 
and the shortest daj occurs when the sun is at the opposite extreme of south 
declination. Precisely the reverse is the case in the southern half of the 
globe. Then, the tropic of Capricorn is the summer, and the tropic of Cancer 
the winter, tropic. 

3. During the intervals of the sun's passage between the summer 
and winter tropics, the respective length of the days and nights 
undergoes a progressive change, and this change is more marked in 
high ttian in low latitudes — that is, it becomes greater as we recede 
further from the neighbourhood of the equator towards the poles. 

While the sun is passing from the tropic of Cancer towards the southern 
hemisphere, the days (that is, the hours of daylight, or the period during 
which the sun is above the horizon),* are decreasing in length at all places 
within the northern half of the globe, and the nights (or hours of darkness)' 
are increasing in duration. With the returning course of the sun from the 
line of the winter tropic toward the northern sky, the days (at places within 
the northern hemisphere) continually increase in length, and the hours of 
darkness undergo a corresponding decrease. 

4. The long days and short nights of the northern summer, and 
the reverse conditions (long nights and short days) of the opposite 
season, are a material element in the climates of European counties, 
but are of less importance in the extreme south of Europe than id 
its higher latitudes, for there the difference between the extreme 
length of the long days of summer and the short days of winter is 
much less than it is further north. 

This difference becomes greater with each succeeding degree of latitude. 
At Naples or at Lisbon the difference between the length of the longest 
and shortest days is not more than 6 hours ; at London it amounts to nearly 
9 hours. In the Shetland Islands the difference becomes increased to nearly 
13 hours ; and the same at Stockholm and St. Petersburg, which are nearly 
in the same latitude as the Shetland Islands. Still further north, under the 
line of the Arctic Circle, the longest day and the longest night are each of 
exactly 24 hours' duration. Beyond the Arctic Circle the dil^rence becomes 
yet greater, the summer sun remaining continuously above the horizon for a 



1. DeelinaHim ia the angular distance of the 
son's place in the heavens from the line of the 
■equator, and is expressed (like latitude) in 
degrees, minutes, and seconds. It corresponds, 
in astronomy, to the word latitude in reference 
to places upon the earth's surftu^. The greatest 
solar declination is 231 degrees (or more exactly, 
-23" 28'), since, when the sun has reached that 
distance upon either limit of the torrid sone, he 
returns on his course towards the line of the 
•equator and the opposite tropic. At its ex* 



treme north declination, the sun is vertically 
OTW the tropic of Cancer ; at the like place, in 
the southern half of its course, over the tropic 
of Ctatprioom. The former ooniBtitutes, to the 
inhabitants of the northern half of the globe, 
the aurnmer tropic ; the latter, the winter tropia 
2. The horixon is the line marking— in an open 




and rest upon, the earth or the sea. 
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period of several successive days, while during the winter the sun does not 
become visible (remaining beneath the horizon) for a correspondent time. 
Summer in these high latitudes embraces therefore a brief period of con- 
tinuous daylight, whue the opposite season includes a period of corresponding 
darkness. 

5. During the whole time that the sun is above the horizon at any 
place, his raya communicate heat to the earth. 

(1.) In the Muth of Europe, where (so far as this portion of the fflobe is 
concerned) there is least dif^rence between the length of the days and nights 
throughout the year, the solar heat is more equally distributed, and the 
difference between the summer and winter temperatures is accordingly less 
marked than is the case further north. 

(2.) In the middle of Europe it gradually becomes more considerable, and 
the opposite seasons of summer and winter present more striking contrasts 
of heat and cold. The intervening seasons of spring and autumn, however, 
make the transition from the one extreme to the othier gradual, and indeed, 
measured merely from day to day. almost imperceptible. 

(8.) In the north of Europe, the summer becomes a brief period of great 
heat (due to the long-continued presence of the sun above the horizon]), the 
winter a prolonged and more definitely marked season of cold. The inter- 
vening seasons — ^spring and autumn — are periods of more rapid transition 
from neat to cold, or the reverse ; as the long days of summer approach, the 
heat rapidly increases, and the icy covering of the ground gives place with 
startling rapidity to the verdure which accompanies the warmth of prolonged 
sunshine. Summer as quickly passes, with returning periods of lengthening 
darkness, into the gloom of an Arctic winter. 

(a.) The so'iUh of Europe is thus a region of comparatively equable 
temperature, with seasons which are less distinguished by the heat 
and cold of summer and winter, or the intervening terms of spring 
and autumn, than by the alternate recurrence of periods of rain and 
drought. 

(6.) The countries oi middle and western Europe eiyoy a climate in 
which the summer and winter are marked by ^eater contrasts of 
heat and cold than is the case further south, but in which the spring 
and autumn constitute seasons of gradual transition, and soften the 
passage from the one extreme to the other. 

(c.) The countries oi northern (and also of eastern) Europe exhibit, 
between their summer and winter, differences which are yet more 
strongly contrasted. Spring and autumn are there of brief duration ; 
towards the extreme north, indeed, they can hardly be said to exist. 
The year is divided into a short summer and a long winter. The 
former is, for a brief time, a period of great heat, as tne latter is one 
of intense cold. The extremes of difference increase with the latitude, 
until, beyond the Arctic Circle, the year consists of a long winter 
night, alternating with a short season of continuous daylight and 
intense heat. 

6. The proximity of the ocean has a powerful effect upon climate. 

(1.) Thus the countries of Western Europe enjoy conditidns of climate 
which possess many advantt^es over those Mongins to the east of 
Europe in similar latitudes. They have a more equable distribution of 
heat throughout the year. That is, they enjoy milder summers and more 
temperate winters than is the case in Eastern Europe. This is a conse- 
quence of their position relatively to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The effect produced by large bodies of water upon climate is always to 
equalise it. Water preserves, under all circumstances, a more equable tem- 
perature than land. The sea never becomes so hot, under the ufluence of 
mid-day heat, as the land does ; and, when the heating influence is withdrawn 
(as at night), it never becomes so cold. In like manner, the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter produce less extreme effects upon the waters of the 
ocean than they do upon the large expanses of land which belong to either 
continent. Countries situated near the ocean share in the advantages of this 
more equable distribution of the solar heat The vapours that float over the 
Atlantic Ocean communicate their moderate warmth (and also their moisture) 
to the atmosphere of the adjacent lands. The generally mild winters of the 
British Islands, and also those of the Norwegian coast, are due to this cause. 

(2.) The eastern parte of Europe, on the other hand, are far removed 
from oceanic influences, and are, moreover, open and unsheltered. No 
mountain cluuns protect them from the piercing colds of northerly winds. 
Hence their summer is one of intense heat, and their winter a season of 
still intenser cold. Moscow and Edinburgh are situated in nearly the 
same Lititude, but they possess widely different climates. 

7. The comparatiYe elevation of the ground has a great deal to 
do with climate, for, as we rise aboTe the average level of the earth's 
surface, the air Decomes progressively colder. 

This is found on climbing to the top of any hill, or even in reaching the 
higher portions of any moderately-elevated land. The tops of very nigh 
mountains are nearly always covered with unmeltin^ snow — a consequence 
of t^e excessive cold of the air in those elevated regions. The higher por- 
tions qf mountainous countries are ther^ore ea^osed to greaier cold than their 
l<ywer plains. High plateaux, or table-lands, for a like reason, are subject to 
extremes of temperature. 

8. The climates of countries u^n opposite sides of the same 
mountain chain are often widely different. 

The Alps, in the south of Europe, are an example. Their slope, on the 
side of Switzerland, is to the northward ; upon that of Italy, to the south- 
ward. They serve in some degree to shelter Italy from the cold winds of the 
north. 

Bainfall.— A greater (][uantity of rain falls in the south of Europe 
than in its middle portions, and more in its middle latitudes than 
further north. 

Warm countries, in general, have more rain than cold countries. More 
rain fills also in the west of Europe than in the east — a consequence of its 

Sroximity to the Atlantic Ocean, the winds blowing from which are abun- 
antly charged with moisture. Along the whole western side of Europe 
(including tne British Islands), westerly winds are generally accompanied 
by rain, while easterly winds— blowing from over large tracts of land— are 
dry.* 

The average number of days in the year upon which rain occurs is 
fewest in the south of Europe, and increases towards the north. There are 
more rainy days in the year m the west of Europe than in any other portion 
of its extent, and there is also a more generally moist atmosphere. 



L All fh« moistara contained in the air, and 
precipitated npon the earth in the form of rain, 
hail. mow. fta, ii originally derived (b7 the 
procen caued evaporcUton. that is, the oonver- 
lion of water or any fluid into Tapoar) f ran the 
or else from muiaoM of inland water. 



Countries near large bodies of water are hence 
more likely to posaees a moist atmosphere than 
countries lying nr inland. The winds carnr the 
moist Tapours of the sea orer the adjacent lands, 
where they become oondeosed, and are dis- 
charged in the f onn of rain. 
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NATXTRAL PRODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of the 
earth form three great classes — mineral, vegetabUj and animal, 

1. To the first belong the different metals (gold, silver, copper, iron, 
&c), and the various mineral substances, including coal, salt, ttie various 
earths, as well as marbles, building-stones, and slates. 

2. The second class includes all the productions of the vegetable world, 
from the largest trees of the forest to flowers and plants of the minutest 
size, as mosses and lichens. 

3. The third embraces the infinite varieties of animal life— the inhabi- 
tants of the land, sea, and air alike. 

In the last division, the lowest place is occupied by the insect world ; next 
in order come fishes, and then, successively, reptiles, birds, and the various 
land animals, the highest of all being man mmself. 

It is the characteristic of Europe to possess among its natural produc- 
tions an unusually large proportion of such minerals, plants, and members 
of the animal kingdom as are most useful to civilised man. Some of the 
plants and animals that are now abundant in Europe have been brought 
from other parts of the globe, but a large proportion are native to its soil 
Other divisions of the earth possess in greater Quantity the precious metals, 
display a vastly richer abundance of miits ana flowers, with trees of more 
luxuriant growth and forests of wider expanse ; or are richer in the various 
tenants of the wilderness and the air, in the size and powers of their wild 
animals, and the brilliant plumage of the feathered tnbes. But no other 
part of the earth equals Europe in the abundant possession of what is most 
capable of supplying, with the due exercise of industry, the wants of civU- 
ised man, 

I. Minerals.— Europe is richly supplied with the more useM 
minerals and metals — coal^ iron, &c. — and also produces consider- 
able quantities of the precious metals. 

Coal is most abundant in Great Britain and Belgium, and large quanti- 
ties are also produced in France, Germany, Austria, and Russia. 

Iron is found in most European countries, but is produced in larger 
quantities in Great Britain than in all the other countries — Belgium, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Austria, &c. — taken together. 

Salt is obtained from mines in Austria, and from brine-springs and 
mines of rock salt in England, and by evaporation on the coaste of £*rance, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, &c 

t^opper, lead, tin, zinc, and other metals and minerals are found in 
various parts of Europe. Of the precious metals, gold is found in the 
Ural Mountains in Russia, and in Hungary ; and silver in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Scandinavia. 

II. Plants.— All the food-plants that are characteristic of the 
temperate zone thrive in this division of the globe. 

1 . Wheat, barley t rye, oats, are grown abundantly over the larger portion 
of Eurojje, and maize (or Indian com) in the more southerly division of 
the continent. 

2. Among fruits, the apple^ pear, plum, cherry, currant, and gooseberry 
belong to the middle latitudes of Europe ; the vine to its more south- 

c 
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wardlj regions ; the orange^ leman^ citron, and /Sgr to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

3. Of trees, the countries lying to the south of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees are distin^ished by the abundance of evergreens ; while the 
forest-growth of middle and northern Europe is chiefly deeiduousj^ embrac- 
ing sucn trees as the ocikf ashy beeeh^ elm, larch, tnUow, alder, maple, syca- 
more, and the various pin^ andj^r«. 

III. Animals.— The animals of Europe may be divided into six 
great classes as follows : — 

1. Wild Animals.— Many of the wild animals which were once 
native to Europe have disappeared, while others have greatly dimin- 
ished in number. 

The mid boar and the bear, as well as the wolf, were formerly common 
in the forests of the British Islands, but have been wholly exterminated 
thence. The forests of Germany, and the wooded tracts that skirt the 
AIns and the Pyrenees, still harbDur, however, the two former ; and the 
wolf is yet abimdant in many parts of the continent^ as in the forests of 
Russia, France, and Germany. The tpild ox still exists in the forests of 
Russia. The red-deer, the falUm-deer, and others of the same tribe, belong 
to the lower latitudes of middle Europe. The chamoU and the ibex (animals 
of the goat kind) are native to the nigh mountain-r^on of the Alps, but 
they have become scarce under the continued pursuit of the hunter, and 
the latter of these two animals is almost extinct. 

2. Domestic Animals. — The vast number of domestic cattle that 
are reared in Europe — either aa the food of man, or for various other 
uses — is the most striking feature in the zoology of Europe. 

The she^, ox, pig, and goat, the Tiorse, ass, and dog, abound in every 
part of Europe ; most of them are, indeed, tne uniform companions of 
man, wheresoever his wanderings extend. The reindeer supplies to the 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Europe (Lapland) the place of other 
domestic quadrupeds. 

3. Birds.— The variety of birds is great in nearly every European 
country, except the extreme north. 

The web-footed tribes [geese, ducks, &c.) are most numerous in high 
latitudes. The stork, the crane, the heron, the pelican, the spoo'nbUl, and 
the flamingo, belong to the west and the south of Europe. The vulture and 
eagle tribe are most numerous in the high mountain-region of the south — 
that is, the Alps and Pyrenees. The owl is found in nearly every part of 
the continent. 

4 Reptiles.— Europe is singularly free from venomous reptiles. 

Lizards are common in the countries that border on the Mediterranean) 
but are perfectly harmless. The chatneleon is found in Spain. 

6. Fish.— Fish of nearly every variety abound in the seas and 
rivers of Europe, and many of them are extensively used as food of 
man. 

The fisheries of the Mediterranean, Black, Baltic, and Caspian Seas 

L Decidaoas trees are those which cast their leaves annually (from the Latin decidtv^ to fall). 
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are all highly valuable. The tunny y which is the largest of edible fish, is 
found in the Mediterranean. 

The seas that surround the British Islands contain a vast abundance 
of such fish as the cod, herringy mackerdy iurbot, and pilchard, besides 
the crab, lobstery pravmy and many others. The salmon abounds in the 
rivers of northern and western Europe^ as it also does in the Volga and 
other streams of eastern Russia. 

6. Insects.— Of insects, the kinds that are annoying and hurtful 
to man are, happily, comparatively scarce in this portion of the 
globa 

The most useful member of the insect tribe— the common honey-bee — ^is 
reared in most European countries. The silkworm is numerously reared 
in the south of Europe— in Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and the south of 
France. The scorpion is found in the south of Europe. The insects which 
are familiarly known as occurring in our own country (and which are more 
or less common throughout the globe), as fliesy &c., do not require to be 
specially mentioned. 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Europe— amountinff to a 
total of about 350.000,000^ — consists, for the most part, of what is 
known distinctively as the Gaticasiany Indo-Germanicy or Aryan 
race. Nine-tenths of the whole belong to this stock of nations. 

There are differences amongst them, the result of diversity of climate, and 
perhaps of other causes. The nations of southern Europe — ^the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Italians, and Greeks— are distinguished by their darker skin and 
their generally slender frame, from the people who are native to the middle 
and northerly portions of the continent. Robust frames, fair complexions, 
light eyes and hair, are among the distinguishing marks of the people of 
Middle and Northern Europe. 

Four leading divisions of the Caucasian fanuly are marked — the Celtic, 
the Germanic or Teutonic, the Romanic or Greek-Latin, and the Slavonian. 

1. The Celtic race is now almost limited (as a pure race) to Wales, Ireland, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and Brittany. The Celtic peoples formerly 
inhabited the whole of Western Europe from Spain to Denmark, but were 
gradually superseded by the Germanic or Teutonic people. 

2. The Germanic or Teutonic race is spread over the middle, north- 
western, and many of the western countries of Europe, and form the predom- 
inant people in Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. 

3. The Romanic or Qreek-Latin race is not by any means as pure as 
any of the other races, and is probably an admixture of the aboriginal Celtic 
race, with Roman and German invaders. The Romanic group occupies Spain, 
Portugal, France (except Brittany), Italy, Roumania, ana Greece. 

4. The Slavonic race occupies nearly all eastern Europe, predominating in 
Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Servia, and Bulgaria. 



L The density of poptilation in Uie different 
countries of Europe depends not so much on a 
natural capacity (oy reason of fertile soil and 
genial climate) of supporting a large population, 
as on the ener^jT and industry of the inhabitants. 
Thus some countries, like Turkey, Snain. &a, 
although naturally fertile and capable of sup- 



porting a dense population, are yet inferior, as 
regards density of population, to other countries 
like Holland, Belgium, and parts of England 
and Germany, wmch are not naturally fertile. 
The absolute and ayerage population of each 
country in Europe is shown in the table on 
p. 87. 
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Besides the above races, to which most of the peoples of Europe belong, 
there are several minor branches of the Mongrollan raee, the principal 
beinc^ the Turks in Turkey, the Magyars in Hungary, the Fvnnt and 
Laplanders in the north of Europe, the Hamoyedes along the north- 
eastern shores of the continent, and the Kalmucks in the Steppes of 
south-east Russia. 

Two other distinct nations, the Jews and the Gipsies, are found scat- 
tered all over Europe. The Jtws are of the Caucasian race, and in the 
Middle Aees were cruelly persecuted in almost every country in Europe, 
except Poland. Much ill-will against the Jews still existsT and witliiu 
recent years it has given rise to disgraceful persecutions in Kussia, Rou- 
inania, and Germany. The Gipsies are a wandering race ; their origin 
is unknown. 

liANGXJAOE.—The languages of Europe, with the exception of 
the Turkish and other Turanian dialects, belong to the Ai'pan or 
Indo-European family, and may be classed under four principal 
headings, broadly corresponding with the four great races of the 
continent, viz., the Celtic, the Teutonic, the Latin or Greek-Latin, 
and the Slavonic. 

1. Dialects of the Celtic language are still spoken in the west of Ireland, 
the north and west of Scotland, Isle of Man, Wales, and Brittany. 

2. The Teutonic family comprises the English, Lowland Scotch, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Datch, and German languages. 

3. The Greek-Latin or Romanic languages are spoken in France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Roumania, and Greece. 

4. The Slavonic language is spoken in Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Poland. 

RELIGION.— Nearly all the nations of Europe profess Chris- 
tianity, in one or other of its three forms. The Protestants raredomi- 
nate in the Teutonic countries ; Roman Catholics in the Komanic 
countries, except Greece; and the Greek Church in the Slavonic 
countries and Greece. The Turks profess Mohammedanism^ while 
the Samoyedes and Lapps are heathens. The orthodox Jews profess 
Judaism^ the Russian and Galician Jews are sunk in sux)erstition, 
while many American Jews are advanced agnostics. 

\* Of the 350 millions of Europeans, 150 millions are Roman Catholics, 80 
millions belong to the Greek Church, 75 millions are Protestants, while 10 
millions are Mohammedans or heathens, and 7 millions are Jews,^ Gipsies, &c. 

EDUCATION.— All the great nations of Europe are more or less 
advanced in education, and the higher classes of even the most 
deficient in national culture are generally well educated. Schools, 
colleges, and universities are found in every European State, and 
are well attended. 

As regards general education, the Germanic peoples rank first, the Romanic 
nations second, while the mass of the Slavonic peoples are almost totally 
illiterate. The average number of the population unable to read and write 
in the various countries is estimated to oe — in England, 20 ; France, 35 ; 
Italy, 64 ; Hungary, 85 ; and Russia, 88 per cent. 

GOVEBNliEIirT.— The government of ever^ State in Europe, 
except France and Switzerland, is monarchical in form, and is despotic 



1. There are probably orer 8,000,000 Jews in the 
world, nearly 7,000,000 of whom are in Europe 
(RaMia, 4,000,000: Austria-Hungary, 1,800,000; 



Germany, 600,000 ; Roamania, 260,000 ; Turkey. 
100,000; Holland, 80,000: France, 76,000; Eng>^ 
land, 65,000 ; Italy, 40,000X 
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in Eussia and Turkey, but limited in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. France and Switzerland (and the small States of San 
Marino and Andorra) are republics, 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— Europe ia politically divided into 
Four Empires : Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. 

Eleven KinerdomB : Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Bouiuania, 
and Servia. 

Two Republics : France and Switzerland (and the minor protected re- 
publics of San Marino and Andorra). 

Four Principalities : Montenegro, and the minor principalities of Luzem. 
burg, Mouaco, and Liechtenstein. 

The countries of Europe may be also arranged according to their 
" rank" or power in the following order ; — 

1. Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy. 

These are the "Six Great Powers" of Europe. 

2. Sweden and Norway, Spaiu. 

3. Turkey, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, 

Ronmania, Servia, and Montenegro. 

The following is a list of the principal countries of Europe, 
together with their area and population :— 



Countries. 



Great Britain and Ireland 

France . 

Belgium . 

Holland 

Switzerland 

German Empire . 

Austria-Hungary 

Denmark 

Norway . 

Sweden 

Russia . . 

Turkey 

Montenegro 

Servia • • 

Roumania 

Greece . 

Italy 

Spain . 

Portugal . 



Area in 
sq. miles. 



120,000 

204,000 

11.370 

12,640 

15,980 

211,000 

240,900 

14,000 

123,000 

170,980 

2,095,000 

63,850 

3,480 

19,000 

48,000 

25,000 

114,400 

197,670 

34,000 



Population. 



38,000,000 

38,200,000 

6,093,000 

4,550,000 

2,917,000 

46,865,000 

41,171,000 

2,185,000 

2,000,000 

4,774,000 

95,870,000 

4,790,000 

220,000 

2,096,000 

5,550,000 

2,187,000 

30,947,000 

17,550,000 

4,708,000 



Density 
per sq. m. 



316 

187 

635 

360 

183 

221 

171 

165 

16 

28 

45 

75 

63 

110 

115 

87 

270 

88 

137 



%* The area and population are given in round I last column in black tvpe >howB the densitj. or 
numbers according to the latest returns. The | average number, of inhabitants per square mile. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 



L What Is tiie dittixunlihiiig ohanctailftio 
of the elimaU of Bvroper 

Sl Oompare th« kinds of olimate experlonoed 
in the soath, middle, and north of Europe. 

8. Why are oonntries irithin the tropios 
hotter than other parts of the world? 

4 Within what lone does the greater part of 
Europe fall? 

& Why do eoontries reoeiTe less direct heat 
from the son in iiroportion as they are farther 
remored from the equator? 

6l What is meant by the sun's dsetlnalioMf 
and how does it affect the resjpectlTe lengths of 
the days and nights in either hemisphere. 

7. In what way does this afbct the eUmate ci 
the oountries of northern Europe? 

& In what portion of Europe is the transition 
between the difliBrent seasons (aj most gradual, 
fbj most strongly marked? 

a What are the chief climatic differences 
that belong to the countries of faj southern 
Europe, (bJ western Europe, and f9j those 
situated towards its eastern limits? 

10. Explain the kind of influenoe which the 
sea genendiy exerts upon cUmateu 

IL Moscow and Edinburgh are two cities 
situated at nearly the same distance from the 

Siuator, but they possess very different (dimates. 
ow do you account for this 7 
12. In what way do mountain chains and 
plateaux affect climate? 

1& Switzerland and Italy— which lie respec- 
tively to the north and south of the Alps— have 
very different climates. How do you account 
fortius? 

14 In what parts of Europe is rain most 
abundant? 

16. What tiuree great classes of objects do the 
natural productions of the earth include? 

16. By what characteristic is Europe distin- 
guished in regard to its natural producttons? 

17. In what oountries of Europe do the follow- 
ing metals occur :— poZd, silosr, and iron t 

la In what countries of Europe do coal and 
§alt occur? 

19. Among the various food-plants, name some 



of the ffraint that an most abondantly eiiltt« 
mted in Europe. 

10. Of Atitts, name those that characteriM 
faj its middle latitudes, and fhj its southern 
xegiona. 

SL What is the difference between the trsss 
that belong to the oountries situated on tha 
Mediterranean shores, and those that are native 
to middle and northern Europe ? 

as. What tvfid cmimaJs, formerly native to 
the British Islands, have been exterminated 
tbenoe? 

SBl In what countries of Europe is the mlf 
still found? 

94 Name the dofiMiMs animals of Europe. 

2B. In what part (rf Europe aro the rsindeer, 
chamois, and ibex found? 

9IL Name some of the birds that are <diarae- 
terlstic of Europe, and say to what regions they 
mora particularly belong. 

9f7. The ilshes that are found in the seas and 
rivers of Europe are of great commercial valuei 
Name some of those that an found in the British 



2& Of iiiu«et$i thero an two which aro exten- 
sively reared in EuropCj^and which serve valu- 
able purposes to man. What are they? 

99. To what (in round numbers) does the 
population at Europe amount? 

80. To what race of mankind does the majority 
of the inhabitants of Europe belong ? 

81. What distinction (in external appearance) 
is there between the nations of southern Europe, 
and those of its middle and northerly r^ons? 

8SL Name the four great divisions of the Euro- 
pean family of nations and the countries they 
occupy? 

83. Compare the countries of Europe in regard 
to density of population. 

84 Classify tlie lofHTUoorss spoken in Europe. 

8B. What forms of reliffion prevail in Europe? 

86. Mention some particulars relative to fa/ 
edueaiiont and fbJ government of European 
States. 

87. Write out a complete list of the countries 
of Europe. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 

The British Isles consist of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Qumerous smaller adjacent islands, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the western side of the European continent. 

1. Great Britain consists of England, Wales, and Scotland, and is the largest 
island in Europe, being 600 miles in length, and having an area of nearly 
89,000 square miles. 

2. Ireland lies to the west of Great Britain, and is divided from it by the 
Irish Sea. Great Britain is nearly three times the size of Ireland, the area 
of which is 82,600 square miles. 

3. Of the numerous islands and islets adjoining Great Britain and Ireland 
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tlie principal are the Isle qf Wight, on the south ; the Orkney and Shetland 
IslandSf on the north ; the Hebrides, off the west coast of Scotland ; Anglesey 
and the Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea ; and AdiU Island and the Aran Islands, 
off the west coast of Lreland. 

England, Wales. Scotland, Ireland, and the adjacent islands, 
constitute politically the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were formerly distinct countries from Eng- 
land. The conquest of Ireland commenced in 1170, and virtually ended when 
Limerick was surrendered in 1691. Wales was conquered in 1282, and for- 
mally annexed in 1536. The crowns of England and Scotland were united 
in 1603 ; in 1707 England and Scotland were united under the same Parlia- 
ment ; and in 1801 the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland were united, 
hence the name, " The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland." 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and its nu- 
merous colonies and forei^ possessions in all parts of the world, 
together form the British empire. 

The area of the British Empire is upwards of 11,000,000 square miles, or 
about one-sixth of all the land of the globe, while the pcmUation numbers 
866,000,000, or about one-fifth of the total inhabitants of the world. Our 
Indian Empire alone has a population of more than 286,000,000. The exten- 
sion and consolidation of the British Empire is without a parallel in the 
history of the world. Inferior to the Chinese Empire^ as regards popula- 
tion, and about equal to that of Russia in extent, it is vastly superior to 
both in wealth, influence, and power. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

England* and Wales, which together form the southern division 

of Great Britain, constitute by far the most important portion of the 

British Islands. 

Although, in times long past, Wales was a distinct country afrom England, 
yet the two are now so inseparably connected, and have been so long under 
the same government, that it is most convenient to describe them under 
one head, and to speak of them as a single country. 

England makes nearer approach to the mainland of Europe than any 
other portion of the British Islands. The Strait of Dover, which divides 
the shores of England from those of France, is only twenty-one miles 
across. 

BOUNDAKIES.— England is bouiidedon the north bv Scotland ; 
on the east by the North Sea,* : on the south by the Ei^lish 
Channel :* on the west by the Irish Sea,* the Principality of Wales, 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 



L Estimated population, 400 millions. 

2. England, i«., AngleAandf the land of tbe 
''iLngles," the moist ntimerons of the Saxon in- 
Tadezs of Britain. Anciently Albion, so called 
from the vfhiU clifb of Kent Of. the ^ Alps." 

a The North Sea is 700 miles long, 430 miles 
In its greatest breadth, and has an area of 270^000 
Kinare miles. It is deep in the north between 
Scotland and Norvnur, bnt shallow between 
England and Holland. There are numerous 
shoals and sandbanks, the largest being the 
Dogger Bank, 800 miles long. Between the 
Kentish coast and the Goodwin Sandt is the 



roadstead called the "Downs." Various Unds of 
flsh, cod, herring, mackerel, Ac., are abundant, 
and the fisheries are eztremeW Taluabla 

4. In the English Channel {¥r. La MmuMthe 
depth increases from 200 feet off Beachy Head 
to 880 off Land's End. The tidal wave increases 
in height as it proceeds eastwards, being 16 feet 
at PIjmouttL 21 at Brighton, and sometimes 60 
in the Bay of St. Male on the French coast. 

6. bish Sea, depth between 200 and 400 feet, 
communicates with the Atlantic on the north by 
North Channel, and on the south by St George s 
ChanneL Greatest breadth, 130 ndles. 
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Wales is enclosed on three sides — the north, west, and southr-hj 
the Irish Sea, St. George's Channel,^ and the Bristol Channel ; on 
the east it adjoins England. 

England is divided from 

Scotland by the Tweed, the Cheviot HilU, and the Solway Firth. 

Ireland by the Lrish Sea and St. George's Chaimel. 

Ftanoe by the English Channel and the Strait of Dover. 

Belgium, Holland, and Oermany by the North Sea. 

EXTENT.— England embraces an area of 50,823 square miles, 
and Wales, 7,363. Total area, 68,186 square miles. Taken together, 
England and Wales are but a small country, equal in magnitude to 
scarcely more than a nine-hundredth part of the lands upon the 
earth's siurface. 

The greatest length of England, from Berwick to the Lizard, is 423 mUes. 

The mean length, along the meridian of 2° West, is 360 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from Lowestoft Ness to Laud's End, is 364 miles. 

The least breadth, from the Tyne to the Solway Firth, is 60 miles. 

The average breadth south of the Wash is 200 miles ; north, 120 miles. 

England is triangular in shape, the south coast being the ba^e and 
Berwick-on-Tweed the apex. 

C0A3T&,—T\ie western coasts of England are more irregular and 
elevated, and exhibit a greater number of capes and inlets, than 
either the sotUhern or the eastern coasts.' 

A elance at the map of England will show the contrast between the 
irregular outline of the west coast and the rounded "flowing "form of the 
east coast. About a third of the former and a half of the latter consist or cliffs, 
which are most elevated in Cornwall and Wales. Where the coast is low, 
it is generally sandy. 

1. Capes. — On the east, Flamborough * Head, Spiurn Head, Lowestoft 
Ness, the Naze, and the North Foreland. On the south, the South Fore- 
land, Dungeness,* Beachy Head,* Selsea Bill, St. Catherine's Pomt, the 
Needles, St Alban's Head, Portland Bill, Start Poin1> Bolt Head, and 
the Lizard. Oti the west, the Land's End, Hartland Point^Worms Head, 
St. David's Head, Great Orme's Head,* Point of Aire, Formby Point, 
and St. Bees Head. 

Flamborongli Head, on the Yorkshire coast, is 214 feet high. 

From the Bouth Foreland (375 feet) the French coast may be seen. 

Beachy Head (564 feet) is the loftiest headland on the south coast. 

Great Orme's Head (673 feet) is by far the loftiest in England and Wales. 

Lowestoft Ness (119 feet) is the rrwst easterly point of England. Tiie 
Lizard^ is the most southerly/, and Land's End the m^t westerly, point ; both 
are in the county of Cornwall. 



L St Gtorge'iOliaiuiel— 60 miles wide between 
Camsore Point and St David's Head. 

% The western and south-western coasts 
possess several magnificent natural harbours. 
The south-eastern and eastern coasts are rather 
deficient in this respect 

a Flamhorouch, probably a " tower or camp 
of refuge,'* from il-S. Mft^ & fugitive : or from 
the fiamM or hwcon-fim formerly lit on this 
headland. 



4 Dnngeness, dan^sr-nesau so called from the 
numerous shipwrecks off this point ; imm >■ nose 
or headland. 

& Beachy Head, corrupted form of Fr. &ea«- 

6L Great Ormeli Head, probably after the 
Saxon chiefs name Worm or Ormt lit a sea- 
serpent 

7. Liaard, Celtic ard^ a hei^t ; the high cape 
or fort 
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2. Inlets. — On the east coasts the Humber, the Wash, and the mouth 
of the Thames. On the south coasL Portsmouth Harbour, Southampton 
Water, Weymouth Bay, Tor Bay, rlymouth Sound, Falmouth Harbour, 
and Mount s Bay. On the west coast, the Sol way Firth, Morecambe Bay, 
Cardigan Bay, Milford Haven, and the Bristol Channel, which last includes 
Carmarthen Bay, Swansea Bay, and Barnstaple Bay. 

(1.) The Humber, 38 miles in length, is the estuary' of the Ouse and Trentf 
and is navigable for the largest vessels to Hull. 

(2.) The Wash receives the drainage of the " Fen " country, and is shallow 
throughout. 

(3.) Portsmouth Harbour is one of the finest harbours in the world. 

(4.) Plymouth Sound is protected by an artificial breakwater a mile long. 

(5.) In the Bristol Channel the tide advances rapidly, and rushes up the 
estuary of the Severn as a " bore " or head of water, rising at Chepstow to a 
height of 45 feet. 

(Q,) Milford Haven is the finest natural harbour in England, and is capable 
of nolding all the British navy at one time. 

(7.) The Bolway Firth is noted for its valuable salmon fisheries. 

3. Straits and Roadsteads.^ — On the east, Yarmouth Roads, the 
Downs, Strait of Dover, On the south, Spithead," Solent, and Portland 
Beads. On the west, the Menai Strait 

(1.) The Downs, between the Goodwin Sands and the Kentish coast, form 
the largest natural '* harbour of refuge " in the world. 

(2. ) Spithead and the Solent are the eastern and western portions of the 
channel that separates the Isle of Wight from the mainland. 

(3.) The Menai Strait, between Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, is crossed 
by a suspension bridge and a tubular railway bridge. 

ISLANDS. — The principal are : — Holy Island,* Fame Islands, 
Coquet, Sheppev,* Thanet, Isle of Wight, Scilly Isles,* Lundy, 
Anglesey,^ Holyhead, Bardsey, Isle of Man,* and Walney. 

1. Holy Island and Holyhead are islands only at high tide. The latter is 
connected with Anglesey by two embankments. 

2. Anglesey is separated from the adjoining mainland by the Menai Strait. 

3. The former wide passages between Thanet and Sheppey and the mainland 
are now almost iilled up. 

4. The Isle Of Wight, the *' garden of England," is extremely beautiful 
and fertile, and is separated from the mainland by Spithead and the Solent. 
Highest elevations, St, Cathenne's UiU, 781 feet ; Boniface Down, 787 feet. 

5. The Scilly Isles, 30 miles south-west of Land's End, are 145 in number, 
of which 6 only are inhabited. Largest island, St. Mary, 10 miles round. 

6. The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, is nearly midway between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Hilly ; highest point, SnaefeU, 2,004 feet above the 



1. An wtnury is a narrow arm of the sea. such 
as is often fonued at the moutti of a river. The 
word estuary is from the Latin astwtriwn. 

2l By a roadstead, or road, is meant a natural 
** harbour of refuge " where vessels may ride at 
anchor safely. 

a Spithead, Oer. spttse, a beak. 

4 Soly Island, from a celebrated monastery 



founded by Oswald of Northumbria in 63S. Also 
called Lwdia/O'rnA. 

6. Sheppey, Sax. scean, a sheep, and sy, an 
island— 'island of sheep. 

6. Scilly Isles, anciently ealled the CanUer- 
idea or Tm Islands. 

7. Anglesey, ea, an island, and Angles, Eng- 
lish. Formerly called Honcu 

& Isle of Man, anciently Mona, or Monapia. 
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sea. Valuable lead mines at Foxdale and Laxey. Much agricultural produce 
exported. Area, 227 square miles ; population, 64,000. Douglaa is the laiffest 
town and now the seat of government CaaUeUnon, the former capital, is a 
yery ancient city. 

7. The Channel Xslanda-Vcrs^ Qusnuey^Aldemey, and Sarh-^S the 
coast of Normandy, also belong to England. The climate is warm and moist, 
and the soil fertile. Aldemey and Guernsey are celebrated for their fine 
breed of cows. Total area, 75 square miles ; population, 90,000. 

%* The Isle of Man and the Channel Islands form dependencies of the 
BritiBh Crown, but are not included within any of the counties. Their legis- 
latures—the Tynvjald in the Isle of Man and the States in Jersey and Guernsey 
— are independent, the goyemors only beins appointed by the Crown. In the 
Channel Islands, the people speak the old Norman dialect, while French is the 
official language ; in the Isle of Man, the laws are still promulgated in Manx, 
a Celtic-Norwegian dialect. 

MOUNTAINS.— England exhibits generally a gently-sloping or 
undulating surface^ which, however, rises in some places into lofty 
hills. Wales is chiefly mountainous. 

The hieh grounds of England and Wales lie principally upon the western 
side of the island, forming a succession of elevated regions which stretch 
nearly from the borders of Scotland to the Laud's End, and are seldom far 
removed from the western coasts. They are naturally divisible into three 
sections or systems, viz., the Northern^ the Carnbrianf and the Devonian. 

1. The Northern System includes the Cheviot Hills, Pennine Range, 
and the Cumbrian Group. 

(a.) The Gbevlot Hills are on the borders of England and Scotland. Cheviot 
Peak, in Northumberland, is 2,676 feet above the sea. 

(&.) The Pennine^ Bange extends from the Cheviot Hills to the Peak (in 
the county of Derby), nearly along the dividing line between the six northern 
counties, and constitutes the most continuous elevated tract in England. The 
highest points are: — Cross Fell ,* 2,892 feet, in Cumberland, and Whemside, 
2,414 feet, Ingh^orough, 2,373 feet, and Pen-y-gant, 2,273 feet, in Yorkshire. 

(c.) The Cumbrian' Monntaina form a group in the counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and northern Lancashire, near the coast of the Irish 
Sea. They contain the highest elevation in England : — Scaw Fell, situated 
in the centre of the group, and reaching 3,208 feet above the level of the sea ; 
SkiddaWy 8,054 feet, and Helvellyn, 8,118 feet, in the same group. The Cum- 
brian Group encloses the picturesque " English Lake District." 

2. The Cambrian* System includes all those mountains situated be- 
tween the basin of the Severn and the Irish Sea, and spread over the 
greater part of the surface of Wales, reaching in their highest point a 
greater elevation than any of the English mountains. 

Snowdon,^ in the county of Carnarvon, 3,570 feet above the sea, is the highest ; 
Coder Idris,* 2,929 feet ; Plinlimmonf 2,469 feet ; the Beacons of Brecknock, 
2,900 feet ; and many others, are lofty and well-known points. 

3. The Devonian System Includes the hills of Devonshire and Cornwall 
They are less elevated, but still impart a varied and often rugged surface 
to the south-west comer of the island. 

Brown Willy, in Cornwall, 1,368 feet ; Yes Tor, 2,040 feet ; Cawsand Beacon, 
1,802 feet, on Dartmoor in Devonshire ; and Dunkerry Beacon, 1,707 feet, on 
Ezmoor in Somerset, are the highest points in this system. 

L Pennine, from Oeltic, Mn. a hlU. 4L Oambriui, from Onmfrrto, Wale& .. „ . ^ 

a OroMFell, Daiil^/«U,ablU. (S^ 8nowd(m,mowaiiddttn(A.-a),ahlU; Welsh, 

8. Onmbrlan, from OumMa, the old name of TW- "' ' * " *" ' 

Cumberland. 



'^vddfa, whicii means the compieuout place. 
Cader Uris, Welsh for Arthut't Seat, 
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To the eastward of the above tracts the elevations are much less conspicuous ; 
few points reach more tiian a thousand feet above the sea-level, and most of 
them are considerably below that altitude. The most important of these 
hUl ranges are the Torksliire and Uncolnsliire Wolds, ^ the East Anglian 
Heights, which extend from the OhUtem Hills to the coast of Norfolk ; Oog 
Magog Hills, in Cambridgeshire ; the North and South Downs, with Salishnry 
Plain ; ' the Marlborough Downs, and other lower heights, to the south of the 
Thames ; the Cotswold Hills,* in Grloucestershire, between the head-waters of 
the Thames and the lower course of the Severn ; the MalTem Hills, between 
the Severn and the Wye ; the Mendip, QnantodE, and Blackdown HiUs, in 
Somersetshire ; the Glee Hills and the Wrekin, in Shropshire ; and the Clent 
HlUs, in Worcestershire. 

The most extensive moors* and moorlands are the bleak and barren North 
Tork Moors, in the north-east of Yorkshire ; the boggy, peat-covered Lan- 
cashire Moorlands, between the Lrwell and the Wyre ; the wild and elevated 
waste of Ezmoor, in Somerset and Devon ; and the granitic, '* Tor-" crowned 
tableland of Dartmoor, in Devon. 

PliAINS.— The most extensive plains and valleys in England are 
the following: — the York Plain, the Cumbrian and Cheshire Plains, 
the Central Plain, the district of the Fens, the Eastern Plain, the 
Valley of the Severn, and the Valley of the Thames. 

1. The Tork Plain is the most extensive in England, and lies between the 
Pennine Bange and the Wolds. 

2. The Cambrian and Cheshire Plains lie to the north and south of the 
Cumbrian Group, on the west side of the Pennine Range. Both are fertile, the 
latter especially being admirably adapted for grazing and dairy-farming. 

8. The Central Plain varies from 200 to 400 feet above the sea, and extends 
from the Thames on the south to the Ouse on the north, and from the Severn 
on the west to the Trent on the east. 

4. The district of the Fens," which lies around the shores of the Wash, in- 
cludes parts of the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, and forms the lowest and most perfectly level portion of 
the island. The whole tract has been converted by drainage into a highly 
productive district. 

5. The Eastern Plain includes the sea-board of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
and is separated from the Fens by the East Anglian Heights. 

BIVEBS. — As all the higher elevations of land lie nearer the 
western than the eastern shores, the longest rivers are, with one 
exception, on the eastern side of England, and flow into the North 
Sea. The main slope of the country is therefore towards the east ; 
the shorter slopes are towards the south and west. The numerous 
streams and rivers of England may thus be classified according to 
the inclination of their basins. 



L Wold, A.S. weald, a forest Of. Genoan 
wold. 

& On this plain, about eia^t miles from Sails* 
bury, is Ston^Mff^ a Drnldical or Danish drcle. 

a Ootiwold, probably from the eote for sheep, 
andwoZci. 



4 Moor, A.-SL fn«r, waste land. 

6u Also called the "Bedford Xievsl," from the 
Duke of Bedford, who recmimed large portions 
of it in the reign of Charles IL The coast is in 
some parts protected from inundation by dykest 
as in Holland. 
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I. Riven flowing into the North Sea. f ram the 

L Pennine Range : The Tyne, Wear, Tees. Ouse, and Trent 

2. Watershed of the Centred Plain: The Witham, Welland, Neu, 

and Great Ouse, all of which enter the Wash. 

3. East Anglian Heights: The Yare, Orwell, Stour (Essex), Golne, 

and Blackwater. 

4. Cotsiodd and other hills: The Thames and its tributaries. 

5. IVealden Heights: The Stour (Kent). 

II. Blvers flowing into the English Channel, from the 

1. Wealden Heights: The Rother, Ouse (Sussex), and Arun. 

2. The Downs of Hants and Wilts : The Itchen, Test, and Avon. 

3. Devonian Range: The Stour (Dorset), Frome, Axe, Otter, Exe, 

Teign, Dart^ Tamar, and Fal. 

III. Rivers flowing into the Bristol Channel, from the 

1. Devonian Range : The Tonidge, Taw, and Parret 

2. Cotstoold Hills : The Biistol Avon. 

3. Watershed of the Central Plain : The Avon (tributary of the 

Severn). 

4. Welsh Mouniains : The Severn, Wye, XJsk, Tafif, Neath, Tawe, 

and Towy. 
lY. Rivers flowing into the Irish Sea, from the 

1. Welsh Mountains : The Teify, Dyfi, Conway, Clwyd, and Dee. 

2. Pennine Range : The Mersey, Ribble, Wyre, Lune, and E Jcu. 

3. Cumbrian Group : The Kent and the Derwent 

Of the above the most imoortaut are the Thames, Severn, Trent, York- 
shire Ouse, Humber, Great Ouse, Wye, Tyne, Bristol Avon, and Mereey. 

1. The Thames 1 is, with two exceptions,' the longest river in the British 
Islands, and it ranks first in order of importance, since it has Loudon, the 
metropolis of the British Empire, upon its banks. It is formed bv the junc- 
tion of the Thame and the Isis (both of which rise iu the Cotswold Hills, iu 
Gloucestershire), and flows east into the North Sea after a course of 215 miles. 
Area of basin, 6,160 square miles. Tributaries — on the right bank, the Kennet, 
Loddon, Wey, MolCi Darent, and Afedwai/ ; and on the left, the CherweU, 
Thame, Colne, Breni, Lea, and Roding, 'ilie Thames is navigable for the 
largest vessels nearly to London Bridge, and for smaller craft to Lechlade, 160 
miles from the sea. The tide is felt as far as Teddiugtou (hence the name), 
about 80 miles from the sea. 

2. The Severn' rises on the east side of Pliulimmon, aud enters the Bristol 
Channel after a course of 240 miles. It drains an area of 4,500 square miles. 
Tributaries — on the right bank, the Teme; on the left, the VymiPj/, Tern, 
Stour, and Upper Avon.* The Severn is navigable to Welshpool, a distance 
of 170 miles from the sea. 

3. l^e Trent rises in the moorlands of Staffordshire, aud lalls iuto the 
Humber after a course of 180 miles. It is navigable to Burton, 105 miles from 
the Humber. Area of basin, 4,000 square miles. Tributaries — on the right 
bank, the Tanie and the Soar ; aud on the left, the Dove and the Derwent, 

4. The Ouse, sometimes distinguished as the Yorkshire Ouse, is formed by 
the junction of the Swale and tne Ure, and flows into the Humber after a 
course of 150 miles. Area of basin, 5,500 square miles. Tributaries— on the 
right bank, the Nidd^ Wharf e. Aire, Don; and on the left, the Dettoent. 



1. ThunM, from ThametUt the broad lain 
Gaelic uuoe, water. 

2. The Snannon and the SeverzL The Serem 
is the longest river in Britain. 

& Severn or Havren. Being Joined by the S« 

at Llanidloes, it becomes the Seavren or Severn. 

4. Three rivers named Avoa have been men- 



tioned above, and Uiere are several other streams 
in various parts of Britain that bear the same 
name. Avon (or a/on) is the Celtic term for a 
stream, or running water. Cue, which is also 
a name attached to several English rivers, is 
from the French eaux (waters), and is a record 
of th3 Norman conquest of our island. 
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6. The river Htunber is formed by the junction of the Trent and Onse, 
and is commercially important, Hnll being the third port in the kingdom. 

6. The Great Ouse is the longest river entering the Wash, having a length 
of 166 miles and draining an area of 2,960 square miles. Tributaries — Canif 
Lark, and Little Onset all on the right bank. Navigable to Bedford, 90 miles 
from the sea. 

7. The Wye rises on Plinlimmon, near the source of the Severn, and falls 
into the Bristol Channel after a course of 148 miles. Drainage area, 1,650 
square miles. 

8. The Tyne is formed by the confluence of the North Tyne, which rises 
in the Cheviots, and the South Tyne, rising on Cross Fell, and has a course of 
73 miles. Area of basin, 1,100 square miles. 

9. The Bristol Avon is sometimes regarded as a tributary of the Severn. 
It has a length of 78 miles and a drainage area of 900 square miles. 

10. The Mersey^ is a small river (68 miles in length), but its estuary 
forms the " Liverpool Channel," one of the most important harbours in the 
world. It drains an area of 1,706 square miles, and is navigable to its 
junction with the Irwdl, 

LAKES.— There are few lakes in England and Wales, and they are 
nearly all situated within the region of the Cumbrian Mountains — 
the far-famed " English Lake District " — and in North Wales. 



'o- 



In the English Lake District, the most picturesque part of the country, are 
several lakes, of which are Windermere,' UUeswater, Coniston, Derwent 
Water, Bassenthwaite, Criunmock, and Wastwater. The chief Welsh lakes 
are Bala Lake, the Lakes of Llanberis, and Conway, in North Wales ; and 
Brecknock Mere, in South Wales. There are also a few meres in Cheshire and 
the Feu District. 

•.• The largest English lake is Windermere, 14 miles long and 1 mile broad. 
Bala Lake, 4 miles long and g mile broad, is the largest in Wales. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of England is temperate and healthy. 
The average temperature of the year is rather higher than that of 
the adjacent shores of the continent, while the summers are not so 
hot nor the winters so severe as those experienced on the mainland 
in similar latitudes. 

The general moisture of the atmosphere, and the frequent occurrence of rain, 
as well as the above-mentioned characteristics, are explained by the insular 
position of Britain. The western side of the island has a rather higher temper- 
ature than the neighbourhood of the eastern coasts, and has also a greater fall 
of rain. The coasts of Cornwall and Devon, and the shores of South Wales", 
are especially distinguished by the mildness of their winter. 

The mean temperature of summer in London is 63.8° ; of winter, 37.3°. 
Mean annual temperature, 50.55**. The lowest average winter temperature is 
about 35** or 36^, and the highest average summer about 64**. The number of 
days in the year upon which west and east winds blow has been observed to be 
in the ratio of 225 to 140 ; north and south winds as 192 to 173. The average 
annual rainfall at Dover is 30 inches ; London, 24 ; Coniston, 85 ; Liverpool, 35 ; 
and at Plymouth, 40. 

L Keney, A.-S. nt«re, alake; ey, an island. I 2. Wlndermer* (British), gwyn^ bright; dur, 

I irater ; and A.-S. mertt a liuce. 
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MINEKAIiS.— The mineral produce of England and Wales is 
distinguished by its extraordiniuy abundance in what are most 
necessary to civilised man — coal and iron, together with copper^ 
lead^ ginc^ ttn^ and other useful ores. 

1. The ooalflelds^ of England oecnr chiefly in the northern and midland 
counties, and yield an inexhaostible snpplv of that ftiel — ^necessary alike for 
the purposes of manufacturing industry and of household consumption. South 
Wales includes a rich coalfield, of large extent, and North Wales contains 
some like tracts, of smaller area. 

2. Iron-ore* occurs abundantly within the limits of nearly all the coal 
districts, and is most extensively worked in South Wales, together with the 
counties of Stafford, Shropshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Durham, and North- 
umberland. 

8. Lead is principally worked in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, North and South Wales, and Devonshire. 

4. Copper and tin belong chiefly (the latter entirely) to the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon. 

5. Cheshire furnishes an abundant supply of salt, from the brine-springs 
and mines in the valley of the river Weaver, a tributary of the Mersey. 

6. Good marble and bnilding-stone are derived from the northern and 
north-midland districts of the country, as well as from its south-western penin- 
sula. The Isle of Portland, in the county of Dorset, furnishes building-stone 
of excellent quality. The easterly and south-easterly- divisions of England are 
deficient in tnis material ; but the valuable clay in which they abound supplies 
the material — ^brick — of which the metropolis and other cities in those parts of 
the island are chiefly constructed. 

7. Slate is extensively quarried in Wales and in the mountain -region of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

8. Of the precious metals, a considerable Quantity of ailver has always been 
derived from lead ore, Ac, and an attempt nas been made to work the gold- 
bearing rocks discovered near Dolgelly, in North Wales. 

PLANTS and ANIMALS.— The large extent to which the land 
has been brought under culture has greatly diminished the size of 
the forests* with which considerable portions of England were for- 
merly covered, while many of the wild animals wnich its woods 
once sheltered have become altogether banished from within its 
limits. 

The wild grasses, flowers, and shrubs, with the numerous smaller members 
of the animal kingdom, though interesting to the naturalist, are of less real 
importance than the ffrains, fruits, and vegetables, the domestic cattle and 
various farm-yard stock, which engage the attention of the agricultural portion 
of the English population. Few, even of those which thrive most upon its 
soil, were originally native to England, and several have been introduced within 
a comparatively modem date. 



1. The coalfields of England lie north of a line 
drawn from the Waah to the SeTom; thoM of 
Wales are in the extreme south-eastern and 
north-eastempfuis of the Principality. Thegreat 
English coal-fields are the (1) Northumberland 
and Durham, (2) Oomberlaad, (8) Yorkshire, (4) 
DerbyBhire and Nottingham, {6)North and South 
Staflbrdshire, and(6) ShroDshire. Wales has two 
coalfields A) the Flint and DenUgh coajfield in 
North Wales, and (2) the South Wales coalfield. 

2. The chief iron mines are in South Wales, 



South StaflTordshire, and Yorkshire. From the 
day-band ores of the Cleveland hills around 
Middlesborough, one-third of the iron smelted 
in England is produced, while the red hematite 
ores of North lAncasnire and Oumberland 
supply the great steel works of Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

8. The prindpalibrMfs are :— the New Forest 
in Hants, Dean Forest in Oloucester, Salcey 
Forest in Northampton, Windsor Forest ia 
Berks, and Sh«trwooa Forest in Notts. 
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Among trees^ the odky dm; birch, poplar, alder, aspen, yew, mountain 
asfi, and Scotch fir. are probably indi^nous to the soil ; aa also are the apple, 
the haxd^vt, willow, black and white thorn, blackberry, and common Sog^ 
I'ose, The trees, shrnDs, and roots that are most common in England are, for 
the most part, the same that belong to similar latitudes of Europe. 

The vegetables which compose our common salads (as lettuces, radishes, 
&c.) were not grown in England until the reign of Henry VIII. The potato 
— a native of the New World — ^was first introduced into England in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The peach, and other fruits of like kind, have been derived 
(by way of Southern Europe) from the countries of Western Asia. We owe 
some of our most common garden flowers, as the ranunculus and the damask- 
rose, to the Crusaders and their companion pilgrims. The various roses, 
the narcissus, iris, jonquil, mignonette, and many other well-known ornaments 
of our garden, have been derived from Western Asia, or the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. 

INHABITANTS.— England and Wales, with an area of 58,000 
square miles, contain a population of over 29 millions,^ so that, in 
the proportion of inhabitaiits to extent of surface, our country is 
inore populous than any other European country, with the excep- 
tion of Belgium. 

In 1891, England contained 27,482,104, and Wales 1,518,914 inhabitants* 
equal to an average of 540 persons to the square mile in England, and 206 in 
Wales. The density of population varies exceedingly in different parts of the 
country ; thus, while the County of London has over 350,000 inhabitants to the 
square mile, Westmoreland has only about 85. In Wales, the most thickly- 
peopled county is Glamorgan, with about 850 persons to the square mile ; and 
the least populous is Radnor, with 50. The great centres of population are 
London, South Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle, in England ; and Merthyr-Tydvil in Wales. 

Race. — The people of England belong to the Teutonic race, those of Wales 
and Cornwall are of Celtic origin. Of the Celtic race, the Oaels were evidently 
the first settlers in the south of England, and were subsequently driven north 
to Scotland and west to Ireland by the Kymri, another section of the Celtic 
family, and the ancestors of the present Welsh. Of the Teutonic race, the 
Angles, Jvies, and Saxons first invaded Britain, and in time dislodged the 
Eymri from every part of the country except Cornwall and Wales. Numbers 
of two other sections of the Teutonic family, the Danes and the Normans, also 
settled in England, and by the gradual admixture of all these elements the 
English nation was formed. 

Language. — ^The languages spoken also differ — that of the Welsh and, to a 
comparatively recent date, the Cornish people, being purely Celtic ; that of the 
English is mainly derived from the Anglo-Saxon, but with a lar^e admixture of 
Latin, Greek, Norman-French, and other words of foreign origin. In the Isle 
of Man a peculiar Celtic dialect, called Manx, is still spoken. In the Channel 
Islands, French is the common language. 

TJSlJyUSTSiTES.— 'Manufactures and trade constitute the great 
national industries of England. Until the close of the last century, 
England was essentially an agricultural country, but the rapid ex- 



L In 1881, England and Wales contained a 
population of 25,974,489—12,639,902 males, and 
13y8S4,687 females— an increase, since 1871, of 
S;28S;i^ equal to an ayeraxe daily addition of 
980 persons throughout the ditcsde. In 1881, the 



density in England and Wales was 446 per square 
mile; in 1861, 806: and in 1801, 168. In 1891, 
according to the Census Returns, the density 
was 408 per square mile. 
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tension of machinery, and the amazing growth of our great manu- 
facturing industries, have effected a striking change in the general 
character of the national industry. England ranks first among the 
nations of the world, in regard both to the extent of manufacturing 
produce and the amount ot its foreign trade. Its agricultural pro- 
duce, though considerable, is unequal to the consumption of its 
population, and the deficiency is supplied by the importation of food- 
stuffs from other lands. 

1. Agriculture.— The more strictly agricultural districts of England 
are found chiefly in the eastern and southern portions of the isEuid ; 
the manufacturing districts belong to the northern, north-midland, and 
western counties. The farming pursuit in the latter is devoted in great 
measure to the rearing of stock, which is also (from the hilly nature of 
its surface, unsuited to the plough) the case in Wales. ^ 

Wheat, oats, barley, and rye are the grains most largely grown ; wheat most 
extensively in the south-eastem counties, barley in the eastern and midland 
counties, oats within the district of the Fens and in the north. Hops are cul- 
tivated chiefly in Kent and Surrey (within the tract of country known as the 
Weald*), and in the counties of Worcester and Hereford. The potato is very 
largelv grown in Lancashire, Cumberland, and Cheshire ; the turnip chiefly in 
Norfolk. Jiape is much cultivated in Lincolnshire and Cambridfi^eshire ; hemp 
and flax in the counties of Lincoln and Suffolk. Garden vegetables are grown, 
on the most extensive scale, in the vicinity of the metropolis, and near the 
large towns in general. The counties of Hereford and Devon are distinguished 
for the extensive culture of the apple, from which cider is largely made. 

2. Manufactures.— Cotton, • wool,* and iron are the three gi-eat 
staples of the manufacturing industry of Britain. The first, which is a 
vegetable material— the pod of the cotton plant— is derived by import, 
chiefly from the United States of America. The second, which belongs in 
its native state to the animal kingdom, is furnished by the fleeces of the 
sheep reared upon our plains and do^vns, together with enormous quantities 
imported from distant lands — ^principally from our colonies in Australia 
and South Africa. The third, a mineral ore, is supplied in exhaustless 
abundance by the English soil. 

The southern division of Lancashire and the adjoining part of Cheshire are 
the great seat of the cotton manufacture, which, though of comparatively recent 
origin, employs a much larger number of artisans than any other single branch 
of British industry. Manchester is the centre and capital of the cotton manu- 
facture, and Liverpool is its port. The West Riding of Yorkshire is the chief 
seat of the woollen manufacture, and the towns of Leeds and Bradford are its 
principal centres of industry. The south nart of Staffordshire, and the aclja- 
cent portions of Warwick, Worcester, ana Shropshire, are the chief seats of 
the manufacture of iron and hardware goods, and the town of Birmingham is 
the manufacturing capital of this district. Shefiield, in Yorkshire, is the chief 
seat of one branch of the hardware trade — ^the making of cutlery. 

Other manufactures are carried on extensively in England, but none 



L Of the total area of England (32,527,070 
acres), more than two-thirds are under cultiva- 
tion or in permanent pasture. In Wales, onl^ 
about half the luid is in pasture or under culti- 
vation. 

2. That is, wood or fortat^ which is what the 
word (of Saxon origin) means. In former times 
all this portion of Kent and Surrey, with the 
adjoioing part of Sussex, formed a vast forest. 



3. Nearly 2,000 million lbs. of raw cotton are 
now imported every vear. Three-fourths of it 
come from the Unitea States, and the rest fmm 
Esypti British India, Turkey, and other couu> 
tnes. 

4. Over 700 million lbs. of wool are annually 
imiwrted ; considerably more than half coming 
from the Australasian colonies. 
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upon a scale of such magnitude as the three above-named. The tUk and 
linen manufactures, the making of hosiery and laee^ the leather manufac- 
ture, those of earthenware and glass^ of watches and clocks^ of papery 
and a vast variety of others, are all of importance. 

TRAJ)E.— The internal trade of England is very extensive^ and 
its development is facilitated by good roads and railways, navigable 
rivers and canals; while the numerous inlets and estuaries which 
form such splendid harbours, enable thousands of coasting steamers 
and sailing vessels to trade regularly from x)ort to port on the coasts 
— east, south, and west. 

Good roads and well-kept canals traverse every part of England, and lines 
of railway supply the means of rapid communication between all the principal 
towns. 

Beads. — There are about 25,000 miles of turnpike roads, and more 
than 100,000 miles of cross roads. The former especially are well made, 
and are always kept in good condition. 

Canals and navigable rivers formed a most important means of 
communication before railways were introduced, and are still largely used 
for the convevance of heavy g^oods and coals. There are above 3,000 miles 
of canals, and nearly 1,800 miles of navigable rivers, so that the available 
waterways in England are nearly 6,000 miles in length. 

Bailways. — All the great railway lines in England radiate from 
London, which is thus durectly connected by rail with every part of tiie 
countrv. The railways of England carry over 600 millions of passen^rs 
annually, besides enormous quantities of goods, and have done more wan 
anything else to extend the trade and commerce of the country. 

Posts and Telegraphs. —The postal and telegraphic services of 
England are the most complete and efiicient in the world. 

OOMMFiUOE. — The foreign commerce of England extends to 
every part of the globe ; her ships traverse every sea, and her flag 
is seen in the harbours of every land. The import of raw materials, 
and the export of manufactured goods, are custinguishing features 
of English commerce. 




and elsewhere ; timber from Canada and the countries lying around the 
Baltic Sea ; wines from France, SpaiiL Portugal, Germany, Hun^arv, and 
Australia ; hides, skins, and tallow trom South America, South Africa, 
and Russia ; raw cotton from the United States^ India, Egypt, and other 
countries ; wool from Australia, South Africa, &c. ; com and flour from 
the United States, India^ Australia, Russia, Austria-Hungary, &c. 

Exports.— The most important articles exported are cotton, woollen, 
linen, and silk goods, iron and steel, earthenware, tin, machinery, station- 
ery and books, and coal. 

D 
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The oonntriM to which the Ingest quantities of British manufactures and 
other produce are exported are the British Posseasions abroad, the United States 
of America, the East Indies, France, Germany, Holland, Russia, Belgium, 
Italy, AMca, Brazil, Turkey, China, Spain, Denmark, Japan, and the yarious 
states of South America. 

Ports.— Of the great pjorts of England, London has by far the Urgest 
(jenercd trader but its foreign trade is not much Urger than that of Liver- 
pool More than two-thirds of the entire foreisn trade of England passes 
through these two great ports, which also yield considerably more than 
two-thirds of the toSd customs receipts. 

The other chief ports (in order of tonnage entered and cleared) are the Tyne 
Ports (Newcastle, Gateshead, North and South Shields), GardifT, Hull, Bunder- 
land, Newport, Portsmoutli, Southampton, Swansea, Bristol, lUddles- 
borough, Fljrmouth, and Hartlepo<fl. 

TOWNS.— Three-fifths of the people of England and Wales live 
in towns. London alone contains one-sixth of the total population 
of the country, and two other cities, Liyeri)ool and Manchester, each 
contdn upwiuxis of seven hundred thousand inhabitants. 

According to the Census Returns for 1891, there are, besides London, lAver- 
pool, and Manchester, 21 English towns with over 100,000 inhabitants, seven of 
which — Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Bradford, Nottingham, and 
Hull, contain a population of over 200,000. There are altogether no less than 
62 towns with a population of over 50,000. 

The ten largest towns in England and Wales are the following :— 

London, with a population of 5,500,000 ; Liverpool, 780,000 ; Manchester 
and Salford, 703,000; Birmingham, 429,000; Leeds, 868,000; Sheffield, 
324,000 ; Bristol, 222,000 ; Bradford, 216,000 ; Nottingham, 212.000 ; Hull, 
200,000. Each of these ten cities thus contain over 200,000 inhabitants, and 
together contain over 8^ millions of people, or considerably more than one- 
fourth of the total population of England and Wales. 

Twelve other towns contain over 100,000 inhabitants, namely : — 

Newcastle, 186,000 ; Portsmouth, 159,000 ; Leicester, 142,000 ; Oldham, 
131,000 ; Sunderland, 131,000 ; Cardiff, 129,000 ; Blackhum, 120,000 ; Bolton, 
115,000 J Brighton, 115,000 ; Preston, 108,000 ; Norwich, 101,000 ; Birken- 
head, 100,000. 

Fifteen other towns contain over 70^000 inhabitants, namely : — 

Huddersileld, 95.000 ; Derby, 94,000 ; Swansea, 90,000 ; Tstradyfodwg, 
88,000 ; Burnley, 87,000 ; Gateshead, 86,000 ; Plymouth, 84,000 ; Hali&z, 
83,000 ; Wolverhampton, 83,000 ; South Shields, 78,000 : Middleshorough, 
76,000 ; Walsall, 72,000 ; Rochdale, 71,000 ; St. Helens, 71,000 ; Stockport, 
70,000. 

OOTJNTIES.— England and Wales are divided into 62 Counties 
or Shires, of which there are 40 in EngMd, and 12 in Wales. 

All these divisions are very irregular in shape, and, as the map shows, very 
unequal in size. Rutlandshire, the smalleet of the English counties, is hardly 
more than one-fortieth part of the size of Yorkshire, which is the largest, 
Lincoln, Devon, and Norfolk come next to Yorkshire in order of magnitude. 
Middlesex, Huntingdon, and Bedford are, next to Rutland, the smallest in 
extent 
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The English counties are divided, with reference to relative situation, 
into six Northern, six Western, five Eastern, nine Southern, and fourteen 
Midland (six North-Midland and eight South-Midland) Counties 

1. The six Northern Counties are Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. The first three border on the 
North Sea, the other three are on the western side of England. 

2. The six Western Gounttes are Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Gloucestershire, and Somerset. The first four border on Wales ; 
the last two are on the English side of the Severn and its estuary. 

3. The five Eastern Counties are Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex. All, except Cambridge, are washed by the waters of the North Sea. 

4. The nine Southern Counties are Kent, Surrey. Sussex, Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall. They stretch (with the 
exception of Surrey, Berkshire, and Wiltshire, which are inland) along the 
south coast of England, from the South Foreland on the east, to the land's 
End on the west. 

5. The six North-Midland Counties are Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Warwick, and Worcester. 

6. The eight South-Midland Counties are Oxford, Buckingham, Middle- 
sex, Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, and Rutland. Middlesex 
is termed the " Metropolitan County," since it contains the greater part of 
London, the capital of England and of the British Empire. 

7. The six Counties in North Wales are Anglesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery. 

8. The six Counties In South Wales are Cardigan, Kadnor, Brecknock, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Glamorgan. 

ADMINISTBATIVE COUNTIES.— Besides the 52 counties, 
each of which is now ffovemed by a County Council, London and 
61 provincial Boroughs nave, for all purpjoses of Local Government, 
been formed into Administrative Counties, absolutely independent 
of the counties of which they geographically form a part. 

These County Boroughs are Barrow, Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Bootie-cum-Idnacre, Bradford (Yorks.), Brighton, Bristol, 
Burnley, Bury, Canterbury, Cardiff, Chester, Coventry,- Croydon, Derby, 
Davenport, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshead, Gloucester, Great Yarmouth, Halifax, 
Hanley, Hastings, Huddersfield, Ipswich, Kingston-upon-Hull, Leeds, Leices- 
ter, Lincoln, Liverpool, Manchester, Middlesborough, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, 
Reading, Rochd^e, St. Helens, Salford, Sheffield, Southampton, South Shields, 
Stockport, Sunderland, Swansea, Walsall, West Bromwich, West Ham, Wigan, 
Wolverhampton, Worcester, York. 

The County of London has an area of nearly 120 square miles, 
and a popiQation of over 4| millions. 

For Administrative purposes, the County of London lb controlled by a 
County Council. For Parliamentary purposes, London is divided into 59 
Boroughs, each of which returns one member. 
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I. SIX NORTHBRN COUNTIES.* 

1. NORTHUMBERLAND, the moBt northerly of the English 
counties, contains the towns or Newcastle, North Shields, Berwick, 
Alnwiclq Morpeth, and Hexham. The south-eastern portion of the. 
county contains a rich coalfield, and has coal-mines, ironworks, and 
various manufactures. Its western and northern divisions are hilly 
and pastoral. 

NEWCASTLE (186),' on the river TynSi is the chief seat of the coal 
trade, and is also the county town. Hexham, a few miles west of New- 
castle, was the scene of a victory gained hy the Yorkists over the Lancas- 
trian forces in 1464. Berwick, at the mouth of the river Tweed, adjoins 
the Scotch frontier, and is celebrated in the history of early border warfture. 
Hcdidon Hill, the scene of a victory gained by the English over the Scots 
in 1333, is immediately to the north of Berwick. Northumberland includes 
the site of the battle of Floddm^ so disastrous to the Scotch, fought (in 
1513) near the village of Flodden, a few miles distant from the small town 
of Wooler, at the eastern foot of the Cheviot Hills. HomUdon Hill, the 
scene of Harry Percy^s victory over Douglas (in 1402), lies only a mile 
distant from Wooler. 

2. DURHAM adjoins Northumberland, and resembles that county 
in its eastern part, which is a rich coalfield, with numerous iron and 
other works, and busy seaport towns. 

The cathedral city of DURHAM (16), on the Wear, is the capital of the 
county^'but Sunderland (131), at the mouth of the same river, is a epreat 
coal port and shipbuilding centre ; Jarrow, with its large shipbuilding 
yards and chemical works ; and Gateshead, practically a suburb of New- 
castle on the Durham side of the Tyne, are much more important places. 
Stockton (on the Tees), Harflepooi, South Shields, and ^n^emouth are 
also in this county. 

3. YORKSHIRE is divided into three ridings—the North, East, 
and West Ridings. The two former are agricultural and pastoral ; 
the West Riding embraces part of an extensive coal-field, and is a 
populous district, the chief seat of the woollen and clothing manu- 
factures. 

TOBK (67), the capital of the county, and an archbishop's see, stands on 
the river Ouse, in the centre of a fertile plain. A few miles west of York 
is the village of Lojig MarsUniy near wnich the army of Charles I. was 
defeated by Cromwell in 1644. Further to the south-west, near the banks 
of the Wharfe, is Towton, the scene of the bloodiest engagement fought 
during the Wars of the Roses (1461). Stamford Bridgey a few miles east 
of York (on the river Derwent), is noteworthy for the victory gained there, 
in 1066| by Harold over his brother Tostig and a Norwegian army, a few 
days pnor to the battle of Hasting. 

The chief towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire are Leeds, Sheffield, 



1. The areas and Dopulation of the Six Northern 
Counties are as fouowB :— 

(1.) Northumberland, 2,016 sq. m., pop. 006,096. 
(2. Durham, 1,011 sq. m., pop^ 1,016,449. 
(S. Yorkshire, 6,067 sq. m., pop. 8,908.818L 
(4. Cumberland, 1,S1S sq. m., pop. 266,090, 
(0. Westaioreland, 782 sq. m., pop. 66,0981 
(6.) Lancashire. 1,8BQ sq. m., pop. 8,926,79SL 

2. As an indication of their absolute and rela- 
tive Importance, the population of ttie largest 



towns are given (in thousands) between brackets, 
thu»— Newcastle (186), is., 186,00a All popula- 
tions of the counties and towns of the United 
Kingdom are taken from the Census Returns 
for 1891, except in the case of tb» smaller towns 
in Ireland. 

& The batUe of NwOU't Oroaa, gained over Uie 
Scottish army in 1S46, was fought in this county, 
a few miles distant from the aty of Durham. 
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Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, Bamsley, Dewsbury, Don- 
caster and Ripon. Leeds (367), on the river Aire, Bradford (216), Hudders- 
field (96), and, Halifax (83), are the great seats of the woollen and clothing 
manufactures. Sheffield (324), on the river Don, is the seat of the cutlery 
trade. Rlpon, on the Ure, is a cathedral city. Wakefield, also a cathedral 
aty, on the river Calder, was the scene of a victory gained by the Lancas- 
trians over the followers of the White Rose in 1460. 

The East Riding contains the towns of Hull, Beverley, and Bridlington. 
Hull (200) stands on the north bank of the Humber, at the entrance of 
the little river Hull, and is an important seaport 

The North Riding contains Scarborough and Whitby, both situated on 
the coast ; with Malton, Richmond, and Northallerton in the interior. 
The Battle of the Standard, between the English and Scottish armies in 
1138, was fought near Northallerton. The port of Middlesbrousrh (al- 
though founded only in 1829, now contains over 76,000 inhabitants) is the 
centre of the important iron district of Cleveland. 

4 OUMBEBLAND is for the most part mountainous, but its 
northerly division includes a plain of some extent, along the Solway 
Firth and the lower course of the Eden. In the west, adjoining the 
Irish Sea, is a small but highly-productive coalfield. The chief 
towns are Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, Maryjwrt, Cocker- 
mouth, Penrith, and Keswick. 

CARLISLE (39), the capital is a cathedral city, on the river Eden. White- 
haven, on the coast, is tne ciuef seat of the coal trade. Workington and 
Marsrport are other coal-exporting ports. Keswick is in the heart of the 
" Lake District/' 

5. WESTMORELAND is for the most part mountainous and 
pastoral, and contains the towns of Kendal and Appleby. 

Appleby is the county town ; but Kendal (14), on the river Kenti which 
flows into Morecambe Bay^ is of larger size, and has woollen and other 
manufactures. Ambleside is much resorted to on account of the beauty 
of the scenery. 

6. LANCASHIRE includes the great seats of the cotton manu- 
facture. This branch of industry is pursued through all the southern 
portion of the county, which embraces a valuable coalfield, A small 
detached portion of the county, known as Fumess, lies to the north 
of Morecambe Bay. This belongs physically to the region of the 
Cumbrian mountains. 

Manchester (505, including the adjoining town of Salford 703), on the 
Irwell, and Liverpool (with suburbs, 730), at the mouth of the Mersey, 
are the largest towns in England, next to the metropolis; the former is 
tie great centre of the cotton trade, and the latter its port. Manchester 
and Liverpool are cathedral cities. Liverpool is now connected with Bir- 
kenhead by a railway tunnel under the Mersey. Preston, on the Kibble, 
Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, Wigan, Rochdale, Ashton-iinder-Lyne, War- 
rington, Golne, Ghorley, and Lancaster, are all busy manufacturing towns. 
Barrow-in-Fiirness (52) is the port of the iron ore districts of North Lan- 
cashire, and has the largest steel works in the kingdom. LANCASTER, on 
the river Lune, ranks as the capital of the county. Part of Stalybridge 
is in this county. 
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II. SIX WESTERN COUNTIES. ^ 

1. OHESHIBE is chiefly an a^icultural county, but includes 
part of the cotton-manufacturing district. 

The cathedral city of OHSSTSR (37), on the river Dee, is its capital On 
Bowton Heathy to the west of this city, the troops of Charles I. were 
defeated by the parliamentary forces in 1645— a lew months after the 
battle of JNaseby. Stockport (70), Macclesfield (36), and Btrkenbead 
(100), opposite to Liverpool (with which it is now connected by a railway 
tunnel under the Mersey), are important towus. Nantwlch, Middlewlch, 
and Nortliwlcli, in the valley of the river Weaver, are famous for their 
saltworks. The manufactunng town of Stalybrldge (26) is principally in 
this county. 

2. SHROPSHJEE is chiefly agricultural, but includes a small 
coalfield, and has some iron and other manufactures at Goalbrook- 
dale, and elsewhere. 

SHREWSBURY (27), on the Severn, is the county town. The battle 
between the army of Henry IV. and the insurgent forces under Hotspur 
was fought in its immediate vicinity in 1403. There are coal and iron 
mines at Wenlock and Sladeley. The other towns are Bridgnortb, 
Wellington, Lndlow, and Oswestry. 

3. HEREFOBDSHIBE is entirely agricultural, and is famous 
for its hop-grounds and its orchards. 

The city of HEREFORD (20), its capital, stands on the river Wye, and 
has an ancient cathedral. Important cattle and cheese fairs are held in 
October each year. Leominster, Ledbury, and Ross are small towns in 
this county. A few miles to the north-west of Leominster is Mortimer's 
Cross, one of the battlefields of the Wars of the Roses, a.d. 1461. 

4. MONMOUTHSHIRE is a mining and manufacturing county. 
It includes a portion of the South Wales coalfield, and has numerous 
ironworks. 

The chief town, MONMOUTH (6), is on the Wye, at the junction of the 
small river Munnow. At Tredegar are several coal and iron mines. The 
other towns are Newport (55), a considerable seaport at the mouth of the 
Usk, Abergavenny, Fontypool, and Chepstow. 

5. GLOXJOESTERSHIRE includes the lon^ chain of the Cotswold 
Hills, and is in great part agricultural, but it possesses two small 
coalfields — one of them in the Forest of Dean, to the west of the 
Severn, the other near the Avon, on the south border of the county. 
The making of woollen cloth is pursued extensively at Stroud and 
other places in the neighbourhood of the Ootswolds. 

GLOUCESTER (40), the capital, is on the left bank of the Severn, and 
is a cathedral city. Cheltenham, Stroud, Circencester, and Tewkesbury 

1. The.area and population of the Six Western I (3.) Herefordshire, 8S3 sq. m., pop. llfi,986. 
Counties arv u follows :— I ('^) Monmouthshire, 1^ sq. m., pop. 262,260. 



(1.) Cheshire, 1,026 sq. m., pop. 780,052. (5.) Gloucestershire, 1,224 sq. m., pop. 699,«J7-i 

(2.) Shropshira, 1.819 sq. m., pop. 236,324. i (6.) Somersetshire, 1,640 sq. m., pop^ 484,82& 
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are in this county. Cheltenham is famed for its mineral waters. 
Tewkesbury, on the Severn, is historically noteworthy on account of the 
victory gained there by Edward IV. over the army of Queen Margaret, in 
1471, three weeks after the battle of Bamet. 

Bristol (222), on the river Avon, is partly in Gloucestershire and partly 
m Somersetshire, but has the privileges of a county in itself. Bristol is an 
important and flourishing port. 

6. 80MEBSETSHIBE is almost wholly agricultural. 

TAUNTON (18), on the river Tone, is the county town. Bath (62), which 
is of larger size, stands on the Avon, and has warm mineml springs. 
Wells is an ancient city, lying at the foot of the Mendip Hills. Tne 
cities of Bath and Wells form together one diocese or episcopal see. 
Frome (10), Bridgwater (12), and Yeovil are in this county. Between 
Bridgwater and Taunton is SedgemooTy the scene of Monmouth's defeat 
by the troops of James II. in 1685. Athelney, the temporary retreat of 
Alfred was in former ages a marshy tract of ground, lying near the junc- 
tion of the rivers Tone and Parret, Dy which it was insulated. 



III. FIVE EASTERN COUNTIES.^ 

1. LINCOLNSHIBE is an agricultural county. 

Its capital, LINCOLN (41), is an ancient cathedral city on the river 
Witham. Boston (15), also on the Witham, a few miles above its mouth, 
and Grimsby (52), on the south bank of the Humber, are flourishing 
ports. Oainsborough (on the Trent), Stamford (on the Welland), and 
Louth are inland towns. 

2. OAMBBIDGESHIBE is an agricultural county. Its northern 
half is called the Isle of Ely, from its having in former times been 
insulated by marshes, and is within the level region of the Fens. 

The county town, CAMBRIDGE (37), is on the river Cam, or Granta, 
which joins the Ouse, and is the seat of one of the two ancient universities 
of England. Wisbeach, Ely. and Newmarket are in this county. Ely, on 
the river Ouse, is a cathedral city. 

3. NORFOLK is the only one of the eastern counties that pos- 
sesses any considerable manufactures ;'but by far the larger portion 
of the county is agricultural. 

The ancient cathedral city of NORWICH (101), its capital, was an early 
seat of woollen manufacture, which it still retains. Norwich stands on the 
river Wensum, immediately above its junction with the Yare. Yarmouth 
(49), at the mouth of the Yare, is the chief centre of the English herring 
fishery. Lynn or King's Lynn (18), which also possesses considerable 
trade, is at the mouth of the Great Ouse. 

4. SUFFOLK is an entirely agricultural county. 



1. The areas and popalation of the Five Eastern 
Counties are as f olTows :— 
(1.) Linoolnshire, 2,762 sq. m., pop. 472,778. 
(2.) Oambridgeshire, 820 sq. m., pop. 188,862. 



(&) Norfolk, 2,118 sq. m., pop. 466,474. 
(4.) Suffolk, 1,476 sq. m., pop. 860,861. 
(5.) Essex. 1,642 sq. m., pop. 786,899. 
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Its chief town, ifbVIOH (67), atands on tbe riTer OrweU, a. few milfli 
above its mouth. Bury Bt. Edmniid*, Loweitoft, and flndbni; &re the 
other principal towns. Loweetoft ii a seaport, dtnated at the mmt 
eutorly extremity ol Oreat Brit^, and u an important station of tho 
herring fishery. 

6. ^^'WB^ ia al«o ohieflr agriculturaL 

Its connty (own is CSBLIUFOBD (11), on tbe rirer Ghelmer. Coldhn- 
lar (35), on the Golne, has large ovster fi^heriei. Harwloit, al the nouth 
of the Stour, is an important packet staMon for pawenRen and good* to 
and from the continent, and maj be regarded aa one o! the outports of 
London. Baffron-Waldan, BralntrM, and JUOdon are amall inland towns. 

IV. NINE SOUTHERN COUNTIES.' 

1. KENT is chiefly on agricultural county, but it contains numer- 

OUB seaports, some of which, from their proxinuty to the coast of 

France, were early of historical importance, and several of them are 

still important as packet stations or popular seaside resorts. 

The county town is HAIDSTOHZ (32), on the river Medway ; but Chat- 
ham, Woolwich, and Dover are of larger size, diiatiutni (32), which liei 
near the mouth of the Medway, is an important naval arsenal It adjoins 
Boulter, which is an ancient cathedral city. Voolwlob, the great milit- 
ary arsenal of England, is on the south bank of the Xhames, below Lon- 
don, Dover ig at the south-east comer of the island, immediatdy ono- 
site to the coast of France ; a few miles west of it is FolkHtoiia, auo a 
seaport of ancient date. Dover and Folkestone are now the chief padcet 
stations for the contduent, steamers running regularly from Dover to 
Calais and Ost«nd and from Folkestone to Boulogne. Cantarbory (23), 
on the river 3tour, is an ancient cathedral city — the ecclesiastical metro- 

Silis of Bngland' — and surpasses any other place in Kent in historic 
ignity. It was here that the Saion kine, Ethelbert, a.d. 597, embraced 
Christianity, on its rB-introduction into Britain by the agency of Augus- 

Along the shores of Kent (bwnning at tlie eastern suburbs of London) 
there occur in succession the lollowing places ; — Srssnvloli, WooiwiOh, 
Oravesend, Roobester, and dutham; BhesmesB and Queanbonraffli (on 
the lale of Sheppey) ; Wbltstable, Hargate, Bamsgate, Bandwldi, Daal, 
Dover, FolkestonB, and Hytha. 

HaTEata and BamsKate are popular wateriag-phu:es, on the eastern 
coast of Kent Opposite Deal are the Qoodtsin Sandi, between which 
and the shore is the ranch-frequented roadstead called The Doaru. * 
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2. SXTBBEY includes that portion of the metropolis situated to 
the south of the Thames, but by far the greater psui; of the county 
is agricultural 

GUILDFORD (14), the county town, is on the river Wey, an affluent of 
the Thames J Croydon (103), ten miles south of London Bridge, is almost 
a suburb of London. Ricbmond and Kingston, both on the Thames, are 
in this count]^. Kingston was important in Saxon times, and seven of 
our Saxon kings were crowned there. Eunnymeadf where the Great 
Charter was signed by King John, at the instance of his armed barons 
(a.d. 1215). is within the north-western border of Surrey, immediately 
adjoining the south bank of the Thames, and near the small town of 
Egnam. 

3. SUSSEX, an agricultural county, includes an extensive line of 
coast lying along the English Channel. From Beach^ Head west- 
ward, this coast is backed by the range of chalk hills called the 
South Downs. 

LEWBS (11), on a small river called the Ouse, is the coun^ town, and 
gave its name to a battle fought in the vicinity between Prince Edward 
(afterwards Edward I.) and the rebellious barons, during the reign of 
Henry IIL (a.i>. 1264). Brighton (115), on the coast, is a large and 
fioorishing town, the resort of vast numbers of visitors from the metropolis. 
Eastlioiime (35), near Beachy Head, is a fashionable watering-place. 
Hastings, also on the coast, is further to the eastward. A few miles west 
of Hastings (near Bulverhithe, on the shore of Pevensey Bay) is the place 
where Wi^m the Conqueror landed in 1066 ; the small town of Battle^ 
to the north-west of Hastings, marks the scene of the engagement which, 
a few days afterwards, transferred the dominion of England from Saxon 
to Norman hands. Shoreliam and Worthing are on the coast, to the west 
of Brighton. Chicliester, still further west, is a cathedral dty. 

4. BEBKSHIBE is an agricultural county. 

BBADINQ (60), its capital, stands at the junction of the river Kennet 
with the Thames. Windsor, famous for its Castle, the chief residence of 
our sovereign, is on the south bank of the Thames. Abingdon, Maiden- 
head, Newbury, and Wantage are in this county. Two engagements 
between the armies of Charles I. and the Parliament occurred near New- 
bury in 1643 and the following year. Wantage is distinguished as the 
birthplace of Alfred the Great. 

5. HAMPSHIBE is an agricultural county. 

It possesses two important seaports— Portsmouth (159), and South- 
ampton (65) ; but WINGHESTEB (19), an ancient cathedral city, in the 
fert^e vaUey of the Itchen, is the capital. Winchester was the chief city 
of the West Saxon kings, and continued to be regarded, in early Norman 
times, as the capital of the kingdom. Portsmouth is one of the three 
great navid arsemds of England. Andover, Ljrmington, and Basingstoke 
are small towns. 

The Isle of Wight lies to the south of Hampshire, and forms a portion 
of that counfy. It contains the small towns of Newport, Byde, Ventnor, 
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And CtowM. Near Newport is Gaxiflbrooke Oaetleu at one time the prison of 
King Charles I. The eastern portion of the cnannel which divides the 
Isle of Wight from the mainland is called Spithead ; the western portion 
is the Solent. Osborne is a farourite residence of our Qneen. 

6. WILTSHIBE is chiefly^ agTicaltaraL but the mannfiietiire of 
woollen cloth is carried on in its westerly oivision. 

BALISBURT (16), the capital of the county, and a cathedral city, is on 
the Avon . The manor-house of Clarendon^ where the well-known statutes 
called " The Constitutions of Clarendon " were drawn up in the rei|;n of 
Henry II., is a few miles east of Salisbury. Stonehenge, a Drmdical 
remain-among the most ancient monuments of our island— is upon the 
high chalk tract of Sahsbury Plain. At Bradford, Trowbridge, and West- 
bury, the famous *' West of fingland " cloth is made. DeTlxes, Warminster, 
and Marlborongli are among the other towns in this county. Roundway 
Downy near Devizes, was the scene of a skirmish between the Royalist and 
Parliamentary forces in 1643. 

7. DORSETSHIBE is an agricultural county, and has seyeral 
small seax>orts on the coast of the Channel. 

DORCHESTER (8), the county town, is on the river Froom. Weymouth, 
(14), is a packet station and a fashionable watering-place. Poole and Brid- 
port are amon^ the other towns. The peninsular tracte known as the Isle 
of Purbeck and the Isle of Portland are both within this county. 

8. DEVONSniBE, which is chiefly an agricultural county, in- 
cludes the high tract of Dartmoor, and (in the north) part of an 
elevated region called Exmoor, on the borders of Somerset. It has 
numerous seaports, some on the shore of the English Channel, and 
others on the side of the Bristol Channel. 

EXETER (38), the capital, is a cathedral city, on the river Exe. Plymoutli 
(84), and Devonport (55), are adjacent towns, situated on the fine estuary 
of Plymouth Sound, which is one of the chief stations for the British navy. 
About 14 miles to the south stands the famous Eddystone Lighthouse, 
Barnstaple (at the mouth of the river Tawe, which flows into Barnstaple 
Bay), Bldeford, Tiverton, TavlBtock, Partmontb, Telgnmontii, and Tor- 
quay are in this county. 

9. CORNWALL is chiefly a mining county. Its tin mines have 
been worked from a very early age — ^many centuries before the 
Christian era. It has also numerous copper mines. 

BODMIN (5), is the county town, but Truro (11), a cathedral city, ranks 
as the capital of the mining district. Penzance, Falmouth, St. Austell, and 
Lannceston are among the other towns. Stratton, near the noruiern 
extremity of the county, was the scene of a victory gained by the Royalists 
over the Parliamentary forces in 1643. 

The Scllly Islands lie ofl" the coast of Cornwall, at the entrance of the 
English Channel. Huffh Town, the capital, is on St. Mary's, the largest of 
the six inhabited islands. 
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V. SIX NORTH-MIDLAND COUNTIES.^ 

1. STAFFOBDSHIBE, a Tnining and manufacturing county, 
includes two coalfields— one (that of South Staffordshire) the seat of 
the iron and hardware manufacture ; the other (in the northern part 
of the county) embracing the district of the Potteries. 

The county town is STAFFORD (20), on the rirer Sow, an affluent of the 
Trent. But Wolyerhampton (83), West Bromwlch (60), WalsaU (72), 
BUflton (23), and Wednesbury (25)^ within the coal and iron district of the 
south (and in the vicinity of Birmmgham), are all of larger size, stoke- 
upon-Trent (25), Hanley (56), and Etruria, are in the Pottery district. 
Uchfield (8), towards the eastern border of the county, is a cathedral city. 
Burton-on-Tfent (46) is famous for its ale and beer, enormous quantities 
of which are sent from this town to all parts of the world. 

The site of the battle of Blore Heath (a.i>. 1459) is within this county, 
about eleven miles to the north-west of Stafford, and close to the Shrop- 
shire border. 

2. DEBBYSHIBE is partly a manufacturing county, but em- 
braces the rugged and elevated district of the Peak, which forms its 
northerly division. It has numerous lead and iron mines, and 
includes part of an extensive coalfield, the larger portion of which is 
within the adjacent county of York. 

The chief town, DERBY (94), is on the river Derwent, which ioins the 
Trent, and is a great seat of the silk manufacture, and particularly of silk 
stockings. Chesterfield, Belper, Wlrkswortli, Ashbome. Buxton, and 
Matlock are among the other towns. Matlock is noted for its warm 
mineral waters, and for the romantic beauties of its scenery. 

3. NOTTINGHAMSniBE is partly manufacturing, but is more 
generally an agricultural district. 

The chief town, NOTTINGHilM (212), on the Trent, has extensive 
manufactures of cotton stockings and lace. Newark, Bfonsfield, and 
Worksop are smaller towns. A few miles from NewarK, and near the 
south bank of the Trent, is the village of Stoke, the scene of a battle 
fought (A.D. 1487) between the army of Henry VII. and the followers of 
the impostor Lambert Simnel. 

4. LEIGESTEBSHIBE has extensive manufactures, though a 
great portion of the county is agricultural. 

The county town, LEICESTER (142), on the river Soar, which joins the 
Trenl^ is one of the most considerable of our midland towns, and is noted 
for its manufacture of woollen stockings and boots and shoes. Botworthy 
near which the battle that terminated the Wars of the Roses was fought 
in 1483, is a few miles west of Leicester. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in the north- 
west part of the county, has a small coalfield in its neighbourhood. The 
otiier towns are Loughborough, Hinckley, Melton Mowbray, Market Har- 
borough, and Lutterworth. 



L The arew and population of the Six North- 
Uidland OonntleB are as folloirs :— 
(L) StaflbnUhire, 1,169 sq. m., pop. 1,0SS,9I78. 
(S.I ParbyBhlre, 1,029 sq. m., pop. 027,888. 



a) Nottinshanuhire, 824 sq. m.. pop. 445,899. 
) LeioestetBhire, 799 tq. m., pop. 878,693. 
(5.) WarwickBhire, 884 bq. m., pop. 80B.070. 
(&) Worcestershire, 738 sq. m., pop* 149i75S. 
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5. WABWIOKSHIBE ifl a manafacturing county. 

The county town, WABWXOS (12), is on the banks of the Upper Avon. 
Adjoining it is Leamington, famous for its mineral waters. Btrmlngham 
(429), in the north-west part of Warwickshire, dose to the Stafifordshire 
border, is a lar&;e and populous town, the great centre of the iron trade. 
Coventry (53), further to the east^ has a small coalfield in its yicini^, and 
was formerly noted for its manufacture of ribbons, but is now theprmdpal 
seat of the cyde manufacture in the kingdom. Rugby (with its great 
public school), Nuneaton, and Stratford-on-Avon (the birthplace of ^iake- 
speare), are in this counW. The battle of EdgehtU (^.n. 1642) was fought 
on the rising ground of that name within the southern extremis of 
Warwickshire. 

6. WOBOESTEBSHISE has extemdye manufactures in its 
northerly diviBion, but is chiefly an agricultural county. 

Its capital, W0B0B8TER (42), on the Severn, is a cathedral city, and is 
noted for its porcelain and glass works, as well as for many events of 
historic fame — chief among them the victory of Cromwell over the 
adherents of Charles II. in 1651. Xiddermlnster (25), on the Stpur, has 
extensive carpet factories. Dudley (46), further to the north^ though 
belonging to this countjr, is locally within the iron and coal district of 
South Staffordshire, and is a populous seat of the hardware trade. Broms- 
grove, stourbridgre, Stourport, and Bvesham are within this county. 
Evesham (within the fertQe vale of that name, watered by the Avon) was 
the scene of a battle between Prince Edward and tiie barons under Simon 
de Montfort in 1265. 



VI.— EIGHT SOUTH-MIDLAND COUNTIES. ^ 

7. OXFORDSHIBE is also an agricultural county. 

OXFORD (38), the capital of the county, and a cathedral city, at the 
function of the Cherwelt and the Thames, is a celebi-ated seat of learning, 
with one of the two ancient universities of England. Among the other 
towns are Banbury, Witney, Henley-on-Thames, and Woodstock. ChaL- 
grave Fields the scene of a skirmish between the forces of Charles L and 
the Parliament, in which Hampden was mortally wounded (1643), is in 
this county, 

8. BUOKINQH A MSFTRE is entirely an agricultural county. 

The town of Buddngliam (3) lies on the Great Ouse, in the northern 
part of the counter. The other towns are ATLESBUR7 (9), Great Marlow, 
and wycombe. Aylesbury, the county town, is noted for tlie manu&cture 
of condensed milk ; Eton has a famous coU^e. 

9. MIDDLESEX is the most populous of the counties, owing to 
the larger portion of London being within its limits. It stretdiea 
along tihe north bank of the river Thames, by which it is divided 
from the neighbouring county of Surrey. 

LONDON, with its suburbs, stretches over a vast space, and contains 
altogether nearly 5} millions of inhabitants, a far larger population than 
that of any other city on the globe. Besides its rank as tne metropolis of 



L The ftreM and population of the Eight 
Bonth-Hidland Coonues are as foUowa :~ 
.) Oxford, 786 sq- m., pop. 18B.988. 
^ Baddnghamebire, «4S iq. m., po^ 18849a 
Mlddleier, 28S 14. m., pope 3^,701. 



OttU 



(4. 
i& 
(6. 
(7. 

(a) 



Hertfordahire, 688 sq. m., pop^ sao^SBL 
BedfbrdBhire, 400 tq. m.. pop. 180,788l 
Huntingdonshire, 868 eq. m., pop. 807,n& 
NotrthamptonBhire, 964 eq. m., pop. 80UB^ 
Ratlandahire, 148 tq, m., pop. 90,600. 
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the kingdom, London is a great manufacturing and commercial city, a 
centre of art, literature, general refinement^ and wealth. Westminster, 
which is now included within the westerly hmits of the metropolis, was 
formerly separated from London by intervening fields. Southwark, the 
southwardly division of London, is to the south of the Thames, and within 
the county of Surrey. London contains the cathedral church of St. Paul's, 
and constitutes a bishop's see. 

The towns of BRENTFORD (14), Uxbrldge, and Staines are in this 
county ; Brentford is the county town. 

10. HEBTFOBDSHIBE is an agricultural county, and has no 
towns of large size. 

HERTFORD (7), on the river Lea, is the county town. Nfear it is Ware, 
also on the Lea. St. Allans, Hitchin, Watford, Bishop Stortford. and 
Bamet are small places in this county. St, Alham was the scene ot two 
of the battles fought during the Wars of the Roses (1455 and 1461). 
Bctmet, which lies on the borders of Hertford and Middlesex, witnessed 
a more important event belonging to the same disastrous period — the 
battle in which the famous Earl of Warwick was slain, il.j>, 1471. 

11. BEDFORDSHIRE is a small agricultural county. 

It has for its capital the town of BEDFORD (28), on the river Ouse. Near 
it is Elstow, the birthplace of John Bunyan. Among its other towns are 
Luton (30), Dunstable, Leighton Buzzard, and Wobum. Luton and 
Dunstable are noted for straw-plait and straw-hat manufacture. 

12. HUNTINGDONSHIBE is an agricultural county, and great 
part of it is within the district of the Fens. 

Its county town, HUNTINQDON (4), on the river Oose, was the birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell. St. Ives and St. Neots are small towns in this 
county. 

13. N0BTHAMPT0N8HIBE is chiefly an agricultural county. 

Its county town, NORTHAMPTON (61), on the river Nen, has, however, 
an extensive manufacture of boots and shoes. Peterborough (25), also 
on the Nen, is a cathedral city, and has considerable trade. Welling- 
borough, Kettering, and Daventry are smaller towns. Nasebvy the scene 
of the decisive victory gained by Cromwell over the army of Charles I. 
(A.n. 1645), is in this county, twelve miles distant from jb^orthampton, to 
the north-west. A battle was fought near the town of Northampton in 
1460, during the Wars of the Roses. 

14. BUTLANDSHIBE, the smallest of the English counties, is. 
entirely agricultural. 

It contains the small towns of OAKHAM (2) and Uppingham, the former 
of which is the county town. At Uppingham is an excellent high-class^ 
grammar school. 
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VI. TWELVE WELSH COUNTIES. ^ 

ANOLBSBT is chiefly pastoral and agricultural, but has valuable deposits 
of copper ore and a small coalfield. Beaumaris is the county town, and 
Holyliead is an increasingly important packet station. 

GABNARVONSHIRB, famous for its mountain and coast scenery, is also 
the centre of the slate industrjr. At Carnarvon, the county town, and 
Conway are fine castles, both built by Edward I. Bangor has an ancient 
cathedral Llandudno is a rising watering-place near Great Orme's Head. 

DEMBIOHSHIRE includes the far-famed Yale of Clwyd and the charming^ 
river Dee. Wrexham and Ruabon are the mining, and DenUgli ana 
Uanrwst the agricultural centres. Beddc^elert and RutMn are favourite 
tourist resorts. 

FLINTSHIRE, the smallest of the Welsh counties, has valuable mines of 
coal and lead. Flint, Mostyn, Mold, Holywell, and Rbyl are the chief 
towns. 

MERIONETHSHIRE is wild and hilly, but well wooded and with some fine 
scenery. There are large slate quarries at Festinlog and gold mines near 
DolgeUy. Bala, on Bala Lake, is a favourite tourist resort 

MONTaOMERTSHIRE, a wild and hilly county, is noted for the manu- 
facture of Welsh flannel at Welslipool and other towns. 

CARDIGANSHIRE is rich in minerals— lead, silver, zinc, and copper ores 
are largely exported from Aberystwlth, the chief port. Cardl£^an is the 
county town. 

RADNORSHIRE is the smallest^ least populous and interesting of the six 
southern counties, and its few towns are small and unimportant. Pres- 
telgn is the county town. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE, also an inland county, is wild and mountainous, with 
some fine scenery along the Wye and in the Beacon uplands. Brecknock, 
or Brecon, is the county town. 

CABMARTHENSHIRB, the largest of the Welsh counties, is low towards 
the sea, rising inland into lofty hills and barren upkmds. The comity 
includes part of the great South Wales coalfields, and LlaneUy is an im- 
portant port. Carmarthen, the county town, is on the Towy. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, the most westerly of the Welsh counties, possesses in 
Milford Haven, a magnificent natural harbour. Pembroke, Mllford, Tenby, 
And Haverfordwest are the chief towns. St. David's and its cathedral 
are historically interesting, St. David being the patron saint of Wales. 

QLAMORQANSHIRE is the most populous and important county in 
Wales, and has coal mines and ironworKs on a scale of great magnitude. 
Merthyr Tydvll (58), Ystradyfodwg (88), Aberdare, Dowlais, and Neath 
are the great mining centres, and Cardiff (129) and Swansea (90) the chief 
ports, ol this rich region. Swansea is the headquai*ters of the copper- 
smelting industry. 



L The areas and population of the 12 Welsh 
■-Counties are as follows :— 

a.) Anglesey, 302 sq, m., pop 60,(n9i 
(2.) Cajnaryonshire, ff77 sq. m., pop^ 118,220. 
(3.) Denbighshire, 064 aq. m., pop. 117,900. 
(4) Flintshire, 252 iq. m., pop. 77A89. 
JSk) Merionethshire, 001 bq, m., pop^ 48^204. 



(6. 

(7. 

(a 
<ii. 

(12. 



MontgomerTshize, fn sq. m., pop. 06,003. 
Oardiganshire, 892 sq. m., pop. 82,096. 
Radnonhlre, 4S2 8q.m., pop.21,'791. 
Brecknockshire, 719 sq. m., pop. 07,O8L 
Carmarthenshire, 928 sq. m., pop. 130,074. 
Pembrokeshire, 611 sq. m., pop. 88,120. 
Glamorganshire, 807 sq. m., pop. 687,147. 
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QUESTIONS ON ENGLAND AND WALES. 



L Write ontashort general desoription of the 
British Idea 

2. How is Eagland bounded ? 

S. Name the prlndnd eapu upon la) the east 
«oast of England, (6) the south coast, (e) the west 
«oaat. 

4. Which are the extreme eastern, southern, 
and western pointi of England? 

5. Name, in suooessiye order, the urincipal 
jfuUjji and other inlets and ttratts on tine coasts 
.of England. 

6. Oiye a few particulars of the principal Eng- 
Jidxislonda 

7. What tracts of high ground occur in suooes* 
«ion upon the western side of England and 
Wales, proceeding from north to soutn? 

8. Name the higheet momUabu in England 
and Wales, withtheir height In feet 

9- In what counties of England are the follow- 
log :— Dartmoor, the Chiltem Hills, the WreUn, 
^e Hendip Hills, the South Downs, and the 
Wolds? 

_ la In what counties are the Glee Hills, the 
Jialrem Hills, the Ootewold HiUs, theBlack- 
tdown Hills, Ezmoor, and Salisbury Plain? 

IL Name a few of Um larger i)Ia<ns and voKsys 
.of England. 

i& Enumerate the principal riven on (a) the 
-«ast coast from norui to south, (b) the south 
coast, (e) the west coast 

13L Describe briefly the principal riven of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

14, Name tiie principal English Idhu^ and give 
particnlaxB as to their siie. 

i& What parts of the English and Welsh 
.coasts are distlnwiished by the superior mild- 
lOess of their winter climate? 

I6l What tni$urai» occur in England and 
^Wales? 

17. In which of the Bngliah counties do we 
,find iron, salt, and slate ? 

la Name some of the tne» that are native to 
theEngUshsoa 

18. In which parts of England is the industry 
of the people chiefly agricnItaraL 

2a What grains are most extensively grown in 
England, and in what localities ? 

8L What three articles form the great staples 
o< m a n u f acturing Industir in Btitato ? Whence 
is each principally derived? 

22. What three districts are respectively the 
.great seats of the cotton, woollrau and iron 

manuf actures ; and what town is we chief in- 
dustrial centra in each ? 

23. What are the characteristic features of 
the foreign trade of Britain, as to the general 
nature ofits imports and esqports ? 

24. From what countries are the following 
- Imports chiefly derived :— tea, cofliae. sugar, tim- 
ber, wines and spirits, tobacco, and hides? 

2& To what countries are the largest quan- 
• titles of British manufactures exported ? 

26. Say what you know of the Aipping of the 
idngdom and means of oommtmieonoti. 

27. How many counties are tiliere in Enjdand? 
Which is the uutgest of the numberTWhich 

-the smallest? 

sa Name faj the six northern counties ; fhJ 



the six western counties: feJ the five eastern 
counties ; fdj the nine southern counties ; and 
ftj the fourteen midland counties. 

29i Name the chief towns in Uie counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. 

aa What are the chief towns within the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and by what branches of 
indusuy are they distinguished ? 

3L Name the chief towns of Lancashire, dis- 
tinguishing the county town. 

32. Upon whatrivers are the f (blowing towns:— 
Newcastle, Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, Man- 
chester, Shrewsbury, and Qheeter? 

S3. Name the county town of each of the six 
western counties, with the river on whidx it 
stands. 

34 Name the county town of each of the five 
eastern counties, with the rivers on which they 
stand. 

8& Name the nine southern counties, with 
the chief town of each. 

S& In what counties are thefoUowing towns :— 
OBwestry, Abergavenny, Taunton, WeUs. Stroud. 
Boston. King's lomn/Yazmouth, Ely, Ipswich, 
andCiolchester? 

87. On what river does Norwich stand, and of 
what branch of manufacturing industry is it 
the seat? 

sa In what counties are Maidstone, Guild* 
ford, Windsor, Lewes, Portsmouth, Newbury, 
Weymouth, and Salisbury? 

38. Name the towns that were formerly known 
as the Cinque Porta. In what counties are they 
situated? 

40. On what rivers are Maidstone, Winchester, 
Beading, Salisbury, Dorchester, and Exeter? 

4L By what branch of industry is Cornwall 
distinguished, and what towns does it contain ? 

42L Name the metropolitan county. What 
towns, besides London, does it contain? 

4a Inwhatcountiesarethefollowingtowns:— 
St Albans, Aylesbury Banbury, Peterborough, 
Dunstable, and Loughborough? 

41 In what counties are Birmingham, Kidder- 
minstor, Dudley, Stourbridge, TiTchfleld, Ches- 
berfield, and Newark? 

4a Of what branch of manufacturing industry 
is Birmingham the oentee, and what adjacent 
towns are within the same manufacturing dis- 
trict? 

4a In what county is Stoke-upon-Trent, and 
of what branch of industey is it the seat? 

47. Of what manufactures are the towns of 
Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester the respec- 
tive seats? 

43. Upon what river is each of the following 
towns situated :—D«rby, Leicester. Warwick. 
Peterborough, Bedford, and Nottingham? 

48. In what counties of England are the sites 
of the foUowlDg battles : — Hastings. Blore 
Heath, TowtonTBoswortii. and Stoke? 

60. In what counties are the following :— 
Flodden, Edgehill, Chalgrove Pield, Marston 
Moor, Naseby, and Sedgemoor? 

61. Name the six counties of North Wales, 
with the chief town of each. 

S2. Name the six counties of South Wales, 
with the chief town of each. ^ 



L It is hardly necessary to observe that qnes- 
rUons of this kind may oe either extended or 
-varied at the discreti<m of the teacher. Those 
that are given above are Intended rather to 
-exemplify the kind of treatment of which the 
jvabiject is susceptible, than designed to indicate 



any definite limit to exercises of this descrip- 
tioiL The more thoroughly such a mode of 
examination is purBued--always with and o» 
the map— the laiver will be the amount of read 
knowledge gained; by the learner. 



« CLASS-BOOK OF HODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

SCOTLAND. 

SooTLAND* is the northern portion of the island of Great Britain. 

BOUNSAItOlS. — Scotland is bounded on the north and viett bv 
the Atlantic Ocean ; on the <oufA b; England and part of the Iriao 

Sea ; and on the eatt by the North Sea. 

Scotland ia divided from— 

England hj the Solwa; Firth, tli« Chcfiat Hills, anil the Tweed. 
Ireland b; the North Channel. 
Denmark und Ronray by the Korth Sea. 

EXTENT. —The area of Scotland (incliisiTe of ita numerous 
islands) is over 30,000 square miles, or a little more than half that 
of England and Wales. The mainland alone embraces an area of 
about 27,000 square miles. 

The greaUat length, ' from Dunnat He»d to the Moll of Galloway, i? 258 in. 

The greatat breadth, from Bnchsa Neu to Acilnamurchan Point, ia 17S m. 

The Uait brtadlA, between the Firthi of Forth end Clyde, is only 32 miles. 

COASTS. — The coasts of Scotland are more indented than those of 
England, especially on the west' and north, and bare a total length ot 
not less than 2.600 miles, equivalent to 1 mile of coast to every 12 
square miles of area. The Dreader indentations bj which the sea 

Soetrates the land are generally called Firtht — the narrower inlets 
ar the name of Locht.'- Owing to its numerous indentations, no 
part of the mainland ia more than 40 miles from the sea. 

From the Solway Firth to Loch LInnhe the shores are generally low, but 
from the latter north to Cape Wrath and eaat to Dunnet Head the coast in 
fonned by high clifis. The east -coast, from Tarbet Ifesa to the Firth of 
Forth, Is on the whole flat and seneially sandy, but from St Abb's Head ta 
the Tweed it is bold and rocky. The prineipal features to b« noted are— 

1. Capes.— The principal cqies are— 

(1.) Od the north, Dnnnet Head and Cape Wrath. 

(2.) On the lait, Dnnonabay Head, Tarbet Ness, Kinnaird'a Head, Buchan 
Nesa, Buddon Nesa, Fife Neas, and St Abb's Head. 

(3.) On the viut, the Butt of Lewis, Ardnamarchan Point, the Hull' of 
Cautiie, and Corsenall Point. 

(4.) On the south, the Mull ot Galloway and Burrow Head. 
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The most northerly point is Dannet Head. 

The most southerly point is the Mull of Galloway. 

The most easterly point is Bachan Ness. 

The most westerly point is Ardnamurchan Point. 

2. Inlets. — The most important inlets are :— 

CL) On the north, Dnnnet Bay, the Kyle' of Tongue, and Loch EriboU. 

(2.) On the south, Glenluce Bay, Wigtown Bay, and the Solway Firth. 

(8.) On the east, the Firth of Forth, the Firth of Tay, the Moray Rrth, 
Cromarty Firth, and Dornoch Firth. 

(4.) On the west. Loch Broom, Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, the Firth of Clyde, 
Loch Long, and Loch Byan. 

3. Ghannels and Sounds.— The principal are :— 

Pentland Firth, between the Orkneys and the mainland. 

Sonnd of Sleat, between Skye and the mainland. 

Sound of Mull, between the Isle of Mull and the mainland. 

Sonnd of Jnra, between Jura and the mainland. 

The Minch, between Lewis and the mainland. 

The Little mnch, between the Outer Hebrides and Skye. 

Sonnd of iBlay, between Jura aud Islay. 

Noxtli Channel, between Scotland and Ireland. 

ISLANDS. — Scotland has above 700 islands,^ forming four dis- 
tinct groups, and having a total area of about 3,700 square miles. 

1. The Orlm^ys lie immediately to the north of the mainland of Great 
Britain, and are divided from it by the Pentland Firth. There are altogether 
67 islands, of which the principal are Pomona (or Mainland), Hoy. Nortn and 
South Konaldsha, aud Westra. Kirkwall on the eastern, and Stromness on 
the western, coast of Pomona, are the largest towns. 

2. The ShetUuidfl* lie north-east of the Orkneys, and consist of about 100 
islands, of which 24 are inhabited. The largest islands are Mainland, YeU, 
and Unst. Chief town, Lerwick (see page 77). 

8. The Helnldes include a great number of islands lying off the west side of 
Scotland, and surrounded by the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. Some of them, 
as the islands of Skye, Mull, aud Jura, are near the mainland, and only divided 
froih it by narrow channels. Others, as Lewis, North Uist, and South Uist, 
are further off to seaward. The channel between Lewis and the mainland is 
called the Minch. Leuris, Skye, Mull, Jurct, and Islay are the largest of the 
Hebrides. The small islets of lona and Staffa, lying off the west side of Mull, 
are famous — ^lona for its remains of ancient churches, and Staffa for its basaltic 
cavern. 

4. Islands in the Firth of Clyde, yiz., two large islands, Arran and Bute, 
and the islets of Great and Little Cumbray. 

MOUNTAINS. — In Scotland, as in England, the higher grounds 
lie chiefly on the western side of the country. But mountains cover 
a much lai^er proportional extent of Scotland than is the case with 
the English hills, and they reach a greater height. England is 
chiefly a level countiy, and mountains are exceptional to its general 
character ; Scotland is principally mountainous, and its plains are of 
limited extent. 



L Kyl«, Gaelic a *erry. ^ , _^ . „ ^ 

2. A few detached islete off the coast of Boot- 
land desenre notice. The Bcm Roek and Indi- 
k$ah are in the Firth of Forth; the BOl Roek 
in about fourteen miles east of the mouth of the 
tirth of Tay ; ililM Cniiflr, in the Firth of Clyde. 



xises over 1,000 feet abore the sea ; the PeiUUmd 
Skerriet, in the firth of that name. 

& About midway between the Shetland* and 
the Orkneys is Fair laiand^ on which the ad- 
miral of the SpaiUsh Armada was wrecked in 
1688. 

E 
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Scotland is naturally divided into the Highlands and the LowlaTuit. The 
Highlands embrace the northern and western portions of the conntiy ; the 
Lowlands, its sonthem and eastern districts. The Lowlands of Scotland, 
however, are by no means level. They embrace nomerons hilly tracts, but 
the hills are less elevated, and of more rounded form, with broader valleys 
between, than is the case in the Highlands. 

The division between the Highlands and the Lowlands is marked by a 
broad plain called Strathmore,^ which stretches across the country in the 
direction of north-east and south-west, from near Stonehaven on the North 
Sea, to Dumbarton on the Clyda A narrower valley,* called Glenmore, 
extends through the Highland region, and forms a complete natural division 
across the country. 

The mountains of Scotland are naturally divisible into three 
groups or systems — the Northern, Central, and Southern Highlands. 

1. The Northern Highland a include the mountain ranges and groups north 
of Glenmore. The highest points are Ben* Wyvis, near Cromarty Firtn, S,4(X^ 
feet above the sea ; Ben AttoWj 4,000 feet. * 

2. The Central Highlands, as the OrampianSf the highest mountains of 
Scotland, may be called, stretch across the country in the direction of east and 
west. Ben Nevis, which is the highest of the Grampians, reaches 4,406 feet 
above the sea, and is the highest mountain, not only in Scotland, but in the 
British Islands. The other principal heights are Ben Macdhui, 4,300 feet ; 
Cavrntoul, 4,200 feet ; Ben Avon, 4,000 feet ; Ben More, 3,900 feet ; Ben 
Lomond, 3,200 feet. 

To the south of the Grampians are the minor hill-ranges which form the 
southern boundary of Strathmore, and known as the Sidlaw HUls, the OchU 
HiUs, and the Campsie FeUs, 

3. The Southern Highlands include the Chemot Hills, the Moffat HUls, 
and the Lowthers, and also the PenUand, Moorfoot, and Lammermoor HiUs, 

The hiehestpoints are i—Broadlaw, 2,700 feet, and Hart FeU, 2,260 feet, in 
the Lowtner mils ; Carfiethy, in the Pentlands, 1,800 feet ; and &iys Law, in 
the Lammermoor Hills, 1,750 feet. 

PLAIN'S. — Owing to the broken nature of the country there are 
no plains of any great extent. The principal are the Flain of Caith- 
ness, in the extareme north ; the Flam of Uromarty^ along both sides 
of the firth of that name: Straihmore, between the Grampians and 
the Sidlaw and Ochil Hills ; the Garse of Gowriey between the 
Sidlaw Hills and the river Tay. 

Besides the above, we may notice also the valleys or dales of southern Scot- 
land and the glens of the Highlands. Of the former the most noted are 
Clydesdale, Ttoeeddale, Teviotdale, Mskdale, through which flow the rivers so 
named. Of the latter the most important is Glenmore, which extends right 
across the country from Loch Linnhe to the head of Moray Firth. 

BIVEBS. — Most of the larger rivers of Scotland belong to the 
east side of the country, and discharge their waters into the North Sea. 
The chief of them are the Tweed, Forth, Tay, Bee, Bon, Spey, and 



1. That iB, **the neat strath," 

a It is through tiolBTalley that the Oaledonian 
Oanal has been formed, by joining the waters of 
Vb» UJces which oeoupya lane portion of its bed. 
Glenmore means **the great glen.'* 

8. The following etymologies of the names of 
Highland peaks may be useful :—£«•, moontain ; 



mors (Welsh. «nai0r). great: Btn Jforn^ great 
mountain; Ben Dearot red mountain; Ben 
Wyvi*t mountain of terror; Ben Attow, rush 
mountain: Ben Maedhui. black swine moun- 
tain {ef. Welsh, mocht swine, and dii, black) t 
Ban Jvevis, mountain of death; Oaimoormt blua 
mountain. 
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Ness. The principal rivers on the west and south-west coasts are 
the GlydCy the Ayr^ and the Nith. 

1. The Tweed rises in the Lowthers, and has a length of 96 miles and a 
drainage area of 1,870 square miles. It is noted for its salmon fisheries, and 
is unnavigable above Berwick. 

2. The Fortb rises on Ben Lomond, and at Alloa falls into the firth to which 
it gives its name. Its windings form the ** Links of Forth." Length, 60 miles ; 
drainage area, 645 square miles. The Firth of Forth is about 50 miles long, 
and \a navigable for the largest vessels. The Forth Bridge spans it at Queens- 
ferry. 

3. The Tay is the largest river in Scotland, and carries more water to the 
sea than any other river of Great Britain. It has a length of 105 miles, and 
drains an area of about 2,400 square miles. It is navigable to Perth. 

4. The Clyde, 98 miles in length, rises in the Lowthers, and drains about 
1,580 square miles. Near Lanark are the celebrated "Falls of the Clyde." 
The Clyde is navigable to Gla^ow, and is commercially the most important 
of the Scottish rivers, being sufficiently deep in its lower part to adnut ships 
of the largest size. 

5. The Dee has its source on the Cairngorm, 4,060 feet above the sea, con- 
siderably higher than any other British river. Iiength, 87 miles. 

6. The Spey, 96 miles long, is the most rapid and destructive of British 
rivers, and is unnavigable throughout. 

T1AKE8. — Scotland, especially its Highland region, abounds in 
lakes. Most of them are of long and narrow shap^ and of great 
beauty. The principal are Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, Loch Tay, 
Loch Awe, Loch l^ess, Loch Maree, and Loch Leven.^ 

1. Lodl Lomond is the largest lake in Scotland, and also in Great Britain. 
It is 24 miles long, 7 miles broad,, and has an area of 45 square miles. It 
contains about 30 islands, and is unquestionably " the pride of our lakes," 
exceeding all others in extent and beauty. 

2. Loch Katrine, 9 miles long and | mile broad, is the chief attraction of 
the beautiful tract known as the Trossacha.* and is the scene of Scott's " Lady 
of the Lake." 

8. Loch Awe, 23 miles long and nearly 1^ miles broad, is snirounded by 
lofty mountains, and is one of the most beautiAil of Scottish lakes. 

CTiTMATE.~The climate of Scotland is slightly colder than 
that of England, owing to its more northerly situation. Within the 
Highlands, especially^ the winter is more severe ; rain is also more 
abundant there than m the Lowland region. 

The Tiiean annual temperatttre of Edinburgh is 47.1^ ; Aberdeen, 49.1^ ; and 
Wick, 46.9^. The mean winter temperature of the Shetlands is about the same 
as that of the Isle of Wight. The annual raiiifaU is from 22 to 83 inches on 
the east coast, and from 80 to 44 inches on the west coast. 

NATUBAIj PBODUCTIONS. — The natural productions of 
Scotland are the same as those of England, with a few exceptions. 

1. A-n<m«Lia — Same as those of England. Leery however, are much more 
abundant, chiefly in the game forests of the Highlands. Clydesdale is noted 
for a fine breed of htyreeSf and the Shetland Islands for the hardy ** Shetland " 
ponies, 

L On one of the iahmdi in Looh Leyen gtood the castle in which Mary Qneen cf Soots was im- 
vrisoned a687-9. 2. That is, narrowa 
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2. Plants— The yegetation consists for the most part of plants of hardier 
growth than those of England. The Scotch Jir, and other members of the pine 
tribe, are abundant npon the mountain-sides, and the heather imparts its pnrple 
colonr to their lower slopes. Several of the richer fruits and plants that thrive 
on the southern coasts of England (as the peach and apricot) will not come to 
perfection in Scotland ; and the hardier grains— oa(« and barley — are those 
most generally grown. Fine crops of toheutf however, are grown in many dis- 
tricts of Southern Scotland. 

3. Minerals. — The minei-al resources of Scotland are very great. As in 
England, coal and iron are the staples of its wealth in this regurd, and they 
form the basis of its manufacturing prosperity. Coal and iron occur in vast 
abundance within an extensive district of the Lowlands— that which stretches 
across the country from Fifeshire on the east side to Ayrshire on the west, 
embracinff the extensive plain between the Firths of Forth and Clyde. Lead 
is workea in some districts of Southern Scotland. Good building-stone also 
occurs there. Granite is obtained from the Grampians, and also from the 
Isle of Arran, and some other localities. 

INHABITANTS. — Scotland is much less populous than England 
— ^both dbiolutely (that is, according to the actual number of its in- 
habitents) and relatively (or in the ratio of population to extent of 
surface). In 1891 it contained 4,000,000 inhabitants. The Lowland 
division of the country is much more populous than the Highlands. 

The number in 1881 was 3,785,573, an average of only 125 to the square 
mile ; in 1891, the average had risen to 134 per sauare mile, a little more than 
a fourth of that of England, and considerably lower than that of Wales or 
Ireland. 

Race and Lanfiruafire.— The people of the Highlands and the Lowlands 
are two distinct races, speaking different tongues. The language of the Low- 
lands resembles the English tongue ; that of we Highlands is a distinct dialect, 
called the Oaelie, But the Highland population are gradually growing accus- 
tomed to the use of the English language, and their native tongue becomes, 
with each succeeding generation, less prevalent.^ 

INDUSTRIAL PUBSTTITS. '—Scotland is principally a manu- 
facturing and commercial country ; but agriculture, though neces- 
sarily limited,' is in a flourishing condition. 

1. Agriculture is perhaps nowhere more skilfuUv practised than in 
the Lowlands, Only one-fourth of the country is araole, and about one- 
half of this is in permanent pasture or in grass (doyer, &c.). The chief 
objects of culture are oats, barlevy rye, wheat, potatoes, and turnips. But 
the staple crop throughout Scotlana is oats. Turnips are largely grown 
in Haddington, 9Si<^ potatoes throughout the eastern counties. 

2. In the Highlands, the rearing of cattle, with the extensive 
fisheries* pursued off the coasts, are the principal branches of industry. 
In the southern Lowlands, also, great numbers of cattle are reared, chieny 
for the supply of the English markets. 



L It is oommoiily suppoMd that the Lowland 
Scotch ifl merely a dialect of, or a oormptioii of, 
the SntAith langnage. Bat while the latter is 
based emefly upon the Anglo-Saxon, the former 
is essentially derived from the Noise or Scandi- 
navian. Now both the Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
were branches of the same old Teutonic ; hence 
the similarity between the Lowland Scotch and 
the English. The Oaaic is a Celtic dialect, and 
is allied to the WatK. 



2. The percentage of persons engaged in the 
▼arious industries in Scotland is as follows:— 
AgrieuUure. 22 per cent. ; manvfaeture$, 88 per 
cent. ; minvngt 17 per cent. ; eommeree, lOi per 
cent ; pro/wionalt domestie. <fe., 141 pw ceni 

8. The productive area of Scotland Is only 83-& 
per cent, of the whole area. 

4. Value of the fish (including salmon) landed 
in 1890, £1,8I8^4SL Number of men employed^ 
B5,14& 
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3. Manufactures are lar^ly pursued in Lowland Scotland, chiefly 
mthin the coal^ and iron district between the Clyde and the Forth, and 
in the counties of Fife and Fori&r upon the eastern coast 

The cotton manii&cture, which is the first in order of importance, charac- 
terises Qlasflfow, and the neighbouring tract of country on tiie western side 
of the island, within the counties of Lanark and Benfrew ; the linen and jute 
manufacture is found chiefly in the neighbourhood of the east coast— at Dundee 
and Arbroath, in Forfarshire, and Dunfermline, in Fifeshire. The toooUen manu- 
facture is pursued in many parts of the Lowlands, especially in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Sturling, Ayr, Fife, Renfrew, Forfar, and iknark, and the making of 
tweeds, tartans, &c., centres in the towns of Galashiels, Selkirk, Hawick, in the 
basin of the Tweed. Paisley is famous for its shawl and thread manu&cture. 

ShijjhuildingtVTmcvpsXLy iron and steel steamships, is extensively carried 
on at Glasgow, Greenock, and Port-Glasgow. 

4. Comxnerce. — The commerce of Scotland resembles that of Bngland, 
and is considerable and rapidly increasing. The imports are chie^ raw 
materials for manufacture and colonial produce ; the exports are manufac- 
tured goods and agricultural produce, coal, iron, and fisn. 

The commercial metropolis of Scotland is Glasgow. Other important ports 
are Leith, Greenock, Aberdeen, Dundee, Irvine, and Montrose.' 

5. Internal Communication.— There are excellent roads, even in 
the Highlands, several canals, and over 3,000 miles of railways. 

1. Beads. — ^There are nearly 4,000 miles of excellent turnpike roads. 
Several of those in the Highlands were constructed after the collapse of the 
rebellion of 1745. 

2. Canals. — ^The two principal canals are the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
connecting the Clyde near Benfrew with the Forth near Grangemouth ; the 
Caledonian Canal through Glenmore, the three lochs in which are joined by 
about twenty-three miles of cuttings, thus affording a passage from the 
Atlantic to the North Sea without rounding the northern coast of Scotland ; 
and the Crinan Canal, across the peninsula of Cantire, joining Loch Fyne and 
the ocean. 

3. Bailways. — ^The principal main lines of railway are : — 

(1.) The Catedonian, from Carlisle to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

(2.) The Iforth British, from Berwick to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen. 

(3.) The Glasgow and SotUhr Western, from Glasgow to Carlisle, with 
branches to Portpatrick, Girvan, and Ardrossan. 

(4.) The Highland, from Perth to Thurso and Wick. 

(5.) The Oreai North of Scotland, from Aberdeen to Peterhead, Banff, and 
Lossiemouth. 

COUNTIES and TOWNS.— Scotland is divided into thirty- 
two counties. They are of very unequal sizes, more so than the 
English counties. Clackmannanshire, the smallest^ is only one-third 
part the size of Eutland. Inverness-shire, the largest among them, 
IB nearly four-fifths the size of Yorkshire. 

Thirteen of the counties are within that portion of Scotland which lies to 
the south of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and are entirely within the Low- 
lands. The names of these thirteen are Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Haddington, 
Berwick, Boxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Ayr, 
Lanark, and Benfirew. Three of the counties that are to the northward 



1. In 1890, 24i million tons of ooal wereinro- 
duced. 

2. The gron receipts of costoms in Scotland, in 
1890. WW 1| millions, rather more than one-half 



the receipts of the port of liverpool, bat only 
one-sixth those of London. The total receipts in 
the United Kingdom, in 1890-1. amounted to 19i 
millions. 
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of the Firth o! Forth an &lao nhollf within the Lowland region, Damel;, Flfo, 
Elnrou, uid ClacknuQDau.' 

In •11, thBTsfora, tixUen of the couatiea m compriBed entirely witlilii the 
LovUnda. Of the othsn, iBTeral an partly Lowland coiintlea and partly 
within tha HighlandB. All the coontle* that eitead along the east coast of the 
country, Perth. Forfar, Kincardine, &o.,liBlong in part to the Lowland region : 
bntthey atrstch westward into the rucged mouatain region of the interior, and 
theii larger portion fall* within the HlgUsnd limiti. 

Sut«, Aigrle, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland are almosb 
eicluaively Highland counties. Stirling, Dumbarton, Perth, Forfar, Kin- 
cardine. Aberdeen, Banff, El^ Nairn, and Caithness are partly Highland. 
Buteshire consists of the two large islands of Airan and Bute, in the Firth 
<^ CijAe, with a few smaller islets. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands form a distinct county. Of the Heb- 
rides, some belong to Argyle, some to Inverness, and others to Ross and 
Cromarty. 

I. THIRTEEN SOTJTH-LOWLAND COUNTIES.' 

I. EDUTBUSGH, or Mid -Lothian, is distinguished by its amcul- 
tural industry, and alao as the metropolitan county of Scotland. It 
is level and well cultivated in the north, but hilly in the Bouth. 

The atv of EDIHBIJBOH (261) occupies a striking situation near the 
shore of tlie Firth of Forth (about two miles distant), and a commanding 
rock which rises high above the Old Town ia crowned by its castle— a 
strong fortress of ancient date, and the scene of numerous events of im- 
portance in Scottish annals. A broad valley forms a well-marked natural 
division between the New Town of Edinburgh and the older portion of the 
dty. Holyrood, the ancient palace of the Scottish sovereigna, ia within 
the Old Town, at the opposite extremity to the Castle HilL Edinburgh is 
the seat of one of the Scottish Universities, and ranks as the literary me- 
tropolis of the north. Arthur's Seat, a rocky hill rising to 822 feet above 
the sea, overlooks the city from the south-east, 

leftb (68)_, on the coast of the neighbouring firth, forms the port of Edin- 
burgh, and IS joined to that city by continuous lines of building. On either 
side of Leith are numerous thriving fishing and trading ports^Nevhavan 
and Oranton to the westward, Fortobello and UnBaalbnrgJi on its eastern 
side. The battle of Finite (1547) was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Musselburgh, near the right bank of the little river Est, wmch enters the 
Hrth at that point DaUcelUi, in the interior of the county, is a Rmall town 
at the junction of the two arms of the river Eak. 

S. LINLITHOOW, or West-Lothian, is a email agricultuial 
county, but its surface ia generally irr^:ular. 
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Its chief town, UNLITHOOW (4), possesses the remains of an ancient 
palace, in which Marj Queen of Scots was born in 1542. Bathgate is a 
thriving town in the interior. Bo'ness trades in coal and iron. 

3. HADDINGTON, or East-Lothian, is agriculturally the fore- 
most county in Scotland, being for the most part level and fertile. 

The town of HADDINQTON (4), its capital, stands on the river Tyne— a 
less important stream than the English river of that name. Dunbar, a 
thriving port .on the coast of this county, is of ^reat note in Scottish 
aimals, frequentlv besieged, and alternately in Scottish and English hands. 
Two battles fought in the immediate vicinity add to the chequered interest 
of its fortunes— one a victory gained by Edward I. over the army of Baliol 
in 1296, the other a more important victory which Cromwell obtained over 
the Scottish Army in 1650. North Berwick, on the coast of Haddington, 
lies at the entrance of the Firth of Forth. Frestonpans, also on the 
shore of the same firth, and a few miles to the east of Edinburgh, is note- 
worthy for the defeat of the English forces by the troops of Prince Charles 
Edward in 1745. 

4. BERWICK (or the Merse, as it is called) adjoins the English 
border, reaching from the Lammermoor Hills to the banks ot the 
Tweed. Its industry is chiefly agricultural. 

The county town is GREENLAW. The other towns are Dims, Cold- 
stream, Earlston, and ^emonth — the last a seaport situated a short dis- 
tance to the south of St. Abb's Head. 

6. ROXBURGH stretches from the banks of the Tweed to the 
summits of the Cheviot Hills, including the fine pastoral district of 
Teviotdale— watered by the river Teviot, an affluent of the Tweed. 
It is level in the north, but hilly in the south. Its industries com- 
prise the wooUen manufacture, agriculture, and the rearing of cattle 
and sheep. 

JEDBUBQE (3), its coimty town, is on the little stream of the Jed, 
which joins the Teviot. A few miles north-west of Jedburgh is Anorum 
Moor, where the Earl of Angus defeated an English army in 1545. Hawlek 
(19), in upper Teviotdale, manufactures '^ tweeds" and other woollen 
goods. Kelso (4), on the Tweed, has a fine abbey. Melrose, famous for 
the ruins of its well-known abbey, and Abbots fordy formerly tne residence 
of Sir Walter Scott, are in this county, both on the south bank of the 
Tweed. 

6. SELEIRE, a pastoral and hilly region, includes the tract of 
counfery called Ettrick Forest, watered by the river Ettrick, which 
joins the Tweed, receiving on its way the tributary stream of the 
Yarrow. 

The count:f town, SELKIRK (6)^ is on the right bank of the Ettrick. 
On the opposite bank of the river is PhUiphaughy the scene of Montrose's 
surprise and defeat in 1645. The town of Galashiels (17), to the north- 
ward of the Tweed (on the little river Gala), has a flourishing manufacture 
of woollen cloths. 

7. PEEBLES, a pastoral and hilly region, embraces the upper 
portion of Tweeddale, and is entirely agricultural. 
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The ooonty town, PBEBLB8 (5), is on the north bank of the Tweed. 
Innerleltben (the St, BonarCt Well of Sir Walter Scott), formerly much 
visited for the sake of its mineral waters, is further to the east, at the 
point where the little stream of the Leithen joins the Tweed. 

8. DUMFBIE8. which is agricoltoral in its lower grounds, and 
pastoral towards tne interior, includes the greater {lart of Nithsdale 
(or the valley of the river Nith, which enters the Solway Firth), 
and also the vaUeys of the Annan and the Esk— Annandale and 
Eskdale. 

Gnie town of DUimtlBS (17), its capital, stands on the left bank of the 
Nith ; it is the largest town in the south-west portion of Scotland, and a 
great market for agricultural produce. Annan and Moffiat are small 
places in this county. 

9. EIBKOUDBBIGHT is hilly and pastoral in the north, and 
agricultural along the shores of the Solway Firth on the south. 

Its county town, KIBECin)BRIGHT (3), lies near the mouth of the riyer 
Dee, which enters the Solway Firth. 

10. WIGTOWN, at the south-west eictremity of Scotland, is also 
a pastoral region. 

The small town of WIGTOWN (2\ its camtal, is on the shore of Wigtown 
Bay. Stranraer, at the head of Loch Kyui, and PortpatrlCk, on the 
shore of the North Channel, are small towns. Portpatrick is only 22 
miles distant from Donaghadee^ on the coast of Ireland. 

11. AYRSHIRE, sometimes called the '' Dairy of Scotland," em- 
braces a pastoral tract of country in the south and east, but includes 
a manufacturing and coal-mining district in the north and along the 
sea-coast. 

Its counly town, AYR (25), at the mouth of the river Ayr, has consider- 
able trade. Robert Bums was bom in its yicini^— a snort way to the 
southward, in a cottage beside the stream of the Doon. Kilmarnock, on 
the river Irvine, has large ironworks and extensive woollen manufactures. 
Ardroisan, Saltcoats, Irvine, Troon, and Olrvan are thriving seaports. 

12. LANABESHIBE includes Clydesdale, the upper part of 
which is a pastoral region. But its lower portion is a populous seat 
of manu£icturing and commercial industry. 

aLASGOW (565, or with suburbs 771), on the banks of the Clyde, within 
the north-western border of Lanarkshire, is the centre at once of the 
cotton manufactures, the iron trade, and the foreign commerce of Scotland. 
It is, indeed, the commercial metropolis of North Britain, and is i?reatly 
superior to any other city of Scotland in number of inhabitants. Glasgow 
is, besides, the seat of an ancient university. A short distance to the 
southward is the battlefield of Langside, the scene of the last contest on 
behalf of the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots (a.d. 1568). 
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Aiidzie, to the east of Glasgow, is in the midst of extensive coal and iron 
works, and ha^s also cotton ana other manufactures. Hamilton and Lanark 
are smaller towns. Below Hamilton, on the Clyde, is BothweU Bridge. 
the scene of a well-known skirmish between the Covenanters and the royal 
forces in 1679. Lanark (5), in upper Clydesdale, is the county town. 
Below it are tiie picturesque Falls of the Clyde, formed by the descent of 
the river over successive ledges of rock. 

13. RENFREWSHIRE is manufacturing and commerciaL It 
includes paxt of the coal and iron district, and possesses several flour- 
ishing ports on the lower Clyde. 

RENFREW (6), the county town, is small and otherwise unimportant. 
Paisley (66), seven miles west of Glasgow, shares in the manufacturing 
induslar of that city. Fort-Glaigow (15) and OreenodE (63) are both on 
the Clyde ; the latter is the seat of an extensive foreign trade. Joluutone, 
south-west of Paisley, is an inland town. 

II. SEVEN NORTH-LOWLAND COUNTIES.' 

1. DUMBARTONSHIRE (or Lennox) is Highland and pastoral 
in its northerly division, including the chief part of the snores of 
Loch Lomond. In the south it reaches to the banks of the Clyde. 
A detached portion of the county is in the plain further to the east- 
ward. 

The chief town, DUMBARTON (13), stands on the Clyde at the mouth of 
the little river Leven, which forms the outlet of Loch Lomond. The Yale 
of Leven is a busy scene of manufacturing industry, with cotton-works, &c. 
K1r1rintmo6h, a manufacturing town, is to the north-east of Glasgow. 

2. STIRLINGSHIRE is manufacturing and trading in its eastern 
division, which is within the Lowland region ; but its westerly por- 
tion stretches into the Highlands. The fertile " Oarse of Stirling " is 
highly cultivated. 

The county town, STIRUNG (17), stands on the south bank of the Forth ; 
its fine castle, on a lofty rock which overlooks the town, has been the scene 
of many events important in Scottish annals. Stirling has manuteictures 
of woollen and cotton fabrics. St. Ninians and Bannockbom, both popu- 
lous villages in its immediate vicinity (forming, in ^t, suburbs of the 
town), also possess extensive woollen manufactures. Bannockbum recalls 
the memory of Brace's great victory over the English in 1314. Falkirk, 
in this county, is a great coal and iron centre, and is historically noteworthy 
on account of two engagements which took place in its vicmify— one, a 
victory gamed by Edward I. over the Scottish army in 1298 ; the other, 
a defeat sustamed by the royal forces at the hands of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward's followers in 1746. KUsyth, on the southern border of the county, 
was the scene of Montrose's brilliant (though f ruitiess) victory in 1646. 

3. CLACKMANNANSHIRE is enclosed bj the counties of 
Perth and Stirling, and is the smallest county in Scotland. It is 
partiy within the coalfield. 



1. fRie areas and poimlation of the Seven 
Nortih-Lovland Ooonuei are as f oUom :— 
(L) Ihunbarton, B41 aq. m., popi 94,51L 
(2.) Sfcirllng. 447 sq. m., pop. 126,604. 
(a) daokmaanan, 47 iq. m., pop. 28.433. 



(4) Kinross, 72 sq. m., popi 6,289l 
(BL) Fife, 498 sq. m., pop. 187,320. 
(&) Forfar, 876 sq. m., pop. 877,78& 
(7.) Kincardine, 883 sq. m., pop. 36,647. 
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Alloa (10), its largest town, is on the left bank of the Forth, and has some 
trade in ooal and iron. OLAOXMANNAN is the county town. Alva has 
manufoctures of shawls and tweeds. 

4. EINBOSS is enclosed between the counties of Fife and Perth, 
and is, on the whole, well cultiyated. It includes Loch Leven — the 
largest lake within the lowland region. 

The county town, xnTBGSB (2), is on the west shore of the lake. The 
castle of Locn Leven, on an island in the lake, was the temporary prison 
of Maij, Queen of wsots, and the scene of her romantic escape in 1568, 
immediately prior to the battle of Langside. 

5. FIFE8HIBE, a Lowland county, forms a ^ninsula, lying 
between the Firths of Forth and Tay. Its interior is hilly and 
pastoral, but a broad and fertile belt of country- stretches along the 
coast,^ on which are numerous seaport and fishing towna 

OUPAR (5) is the county town. Among the other towns are Dunferm- 
line, Burntisland, Klrkoaldy, St. Andrews, and Falkland. Dunfermline 
is a ^eat seat of the linen manufacture, and has an ancient abbey church, 
within which are the remains of Robert Bruce. St Andrews is the seat 
of the oldest of the Scottish universities. 

6. FOBFABSHIRE, or Angus, is principally within the Low- 
land region, and is (with Fifeshire) the chief seat of the linen and jute 
manufacture, which is extensively pursued in several of its towns. 

FORFAR (13), the county town, lies in the heart of the ^eat plain of 
Strathmore. Dundee (153), on the Firth of Tay, is of larger size, and is one 
of the most considerable of the Scottish seaports. Montrose, also a thriving 
seat of trade, is on the coast of the North Sea. Midway between Mon- 
trose and Dundee is Arbroath (or Aberbrothock), the nearest port to the 
celebrated Bell Bock, or Inchcape. Brechin and Coupar-Ansros (so called 
to distinguish it from the county town of Fifeshire) are in this county. 

7. KINGABDINE, or the Meams, extends from Forfar to the 
banks of the Dee, and includes the most eastward portion of the 
Grampians. But the coast division of the county is Lowland. 

STONEHAVEN (4), the chief town, is on the shore of the North Sea, 
and is an important herring-fishing station, as also are Bervie, Findon, 
and other fishing ports. From Fmdon, or Finnan, the name '* Finnan 
haddocks " is denv^. 



III. THREE SOUTH-HIGHLAND COUNTIES. « 

1. BUTESHIRE, the most southward of the Hii^land counties, 
consists of the islands of Bute and Arran, in the Firth of Clyde. 



L JamM VI. oomiMtred Fife to a ''beggar's 
mantle fringed with gold," alluding to the con- 
trast between its f ertfle sea-board and oompara- 
tirely sterile interior. 



2. The areas and population of the Three 
South-Highland Counties are as follows :— 
(1.) Bute, 2f7I sq. m., pop. 18,408. 
(2. Argyle, S,218 sq. m., pop. 7B,94B. 
(3. Perth, 2,527 sq. m., pop. 128kl2& 
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Arran is hilly, but Bute is level and fertile. The latter has the most 
salubrious cBmate in Scotland. 

The county town, BOTHBSAY (9), is on Bute, which is moderately 
elevated. The channel which divides Bute from the mainland is ailled 
the Kyles of Bute. Arran has a more rugged surface, and furnishes some 
granite ; its chief town is Brodick, a small place on the east coast 

2. ABGYLE embraces a rugged Highland tract on the Scotch 
mainland, and includes many of the adjacent isluids— amongst 
them Mull, Jura, and Islay ; with OoU, Tiree, Oolonsay, and many 
of smaller size. StafiOa. and lona, off the west coaat of Mull, are of 
the number. 

The county town is INVEBAR7, near the head of Loch Fyne. Camp- 
beltown (5), on the peninsula of Cantire, is of larger size. Oban (5) is a 
rising place on the western coast, near the entrance to Loch Linnhe. Glen- 
coe, the scene of the infamous massacre of the Macdonalds in 1692, is a 
wild pastoral valley, which adjoins the south shores of Loch Leven,^ one 
of the estuaries of the western coast. 

a PERTHSHIRE is Lowland in the east and centre : but its 
northern and western divisions include an extensive and rugged 
portion of the Highlands. It comprehends, in the south-west, the 
romantic district of the Trossachs, within which are embraced the 
wooded heights of Ben A'an and Ben Venue, with the winding shores 
of Loch Elatrine, Loch Achray, and Loch Yennachar. 

The city of PERTH (30) lies on the right bank of the Tay, immedlatelv 
above the estuary which the river forms in its lower course. Near Perth 
(upon the oppoMsite bank of the river) is Scone^ the ancient coronation- 
place of the Jdngs of Scotland. Tippermuiry the scene of one of the 
victories gained by Montrose (in 1644) during his brilliant but evanescent 
career of success, is a short distance to the south-west of Perth. The 
other towns of Perthshire— all of small size— are Dunblane, Donne, Cal- 
lander, Donkeld, and GrleiT. Two miles to the eastward of Dunblane is 
Sherinmuir^ the scene of an indecisive engagement between the royalist 
and the rebel forces in 1715. The Pcus of Killiecrankiej on the romantic 
banbi of the Qarry, which joins the Tummel* below the defile, is in the 
northern part of Perthshire. It was here that the leader of the Highland 
clans, Viscount Dundee, fell in the moment of victory over the forces of 
King William in 1689. 

IV. NINE NORTH-HIGHLAND COUNTIES. » 

1. ABEBDEENSHIBE is Lowland towards the coast; but its 
interior belongs to the Highlands. Large numbers of cattle are 
reared in this county for the English market. 



L Then are two loohs bearing this name— one 
In KiniOM (tlie scene of Queen ICaiy's confine- 
muA and escape) : the other, that referred to 
abo^ on the border-line between the connties 
of Arsyle and Inyemeaa This latter is an arm 
oftheiMa. 

& The Tnmmel ia an affluent (tf the Tay. 

Sl The areas and popalation of tiie Nine North- 
Hii^iland Counties are as follows :— 

(1.) Aberdeen. 1.070 sq, m., pop. 281,8SL 



(2.) Banlf. 686 sq. m., pop. 64,167. 

(S.) Elgin, 475 sq. m.. pop. 48,448. 

(4.) Nalm, 178 sq. m., pop. 10,0ia 

lo.) Inverness, 4,088 sq. m., pop. 88,882. 

(6.) Ross ft Oromar^, 8,129 sq. m., pop. 77.7SL 

(7.) Sutherland, 2,0^ sq. m., p^ 21,040. 

(8.) CUthness, 686 sq. m., pop. 97,161. 

/a t / Orkney, 87B sq. m., pop. 80,488. 

("'' t Shetland, B51 sq. m., pop. 28,71L 
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The city of IBSBDBBir (113), its capital situated between the months 
of the rivers Dee and Don, is one of the most commercial places in 
Scotland, and is distinguished for its universitj. At the Bridge of Dee, 
two miles aboye Aberdeen, Montrose defeated the Covenanters in 1644. 
Peterhead, a flourishing port^ is on the coast to the northward, and is the 
headquarters of the Gre^land whale-fisheiy. Frasertnush, another sea- 
port, is still further north. InTenuT, at the junction of the little river 
Urj with the Don, is a small inland town. Balmoral Castle, the HigUand 
residence of our gracious Queen, ia in this county, within the beautiful 
valley of the upper Dee, near its southern bank. 

2. BANFF8HIBE is chiefly Lowland, but penetrates the High- 
land region in its southerly division. The noted distilleries of Glen- 
livet are in this county. 

Its chief town, BAHFF (7). is near the mouth of the river Deveron. 
Portsoy and Onllen are small towns on the coast 

3. ELGIN, or Moray, is Lowland in the north, but Highland in 
its southwardly portion. Its climate is remarkably mild. 

The town of ELQIN (8), its capital, is a few miles distant from tlie coast, 
on the little river Lossie. Forres is further to the west^ near the river 
Findhom. 

4. NAIBN8HIKE, a small county, is partly Lowland, but be- 
comes hilly in the south. The level districts are along the coast, 
and are generally fertile. 

The town of NAIRN (4) is on a small river of that name, at its entrance 
into the Moray FirtL AiUdeam, a village l)ring a few miles south of 
Nairn, was the scene of one of Montrose's victories in 1645. 

6. INVEBNES8 is entirely a Highland county. Ben Nevis, the 
highest mountain in Britain, is witnin its limits, which include a 
succession of bleak moorlands, high mountains, and narrow glens. 
The line of the Caledonian Canal crosses the county from nortn-east 
to south-west, passing through the narrow valley of Glenmore. The 
large island of Skye belongs to this county, as also do Harris, North 
and South Uist, and Benbecula, among those of the Hebrides lying 
further to the westward. 

The town of INVERNESS (19), regarded as the capital of the Highlands, 
stands at the entrance of the river Ness into Loch Beauly (as the upper 
extremity of the Moray Firth is called). A few miles east is CuUoaen 
Moor, the scene of Prince Charles Edward's final defeat in 1746. Near 
Fort William, at the south-western extremity of the Caledonian Canal, 
and at the outlet of the river Lochie into Loch Eil, is Inverloch/yy where 
Montrose gained, in 1645, the most brilliant of his victories. Portree is a 
small place on the east coast of Skye. 

6. KOSS and OBOMAETY (now united into one shire) compre- 
hends a rugged Highland tract, which stretches across the country 
from the Mots^ Firth to the Atlantic coast It includes Lewis, the 
largest of the Hebrides. 



Tba county town is TAIH (2), on Dornoch Firth. OiagwaU, further 
south, is a royal burgh and railway junction of some importance at the 
head of Cromarty Firth, stoinoiray is a fishing station on the island of 

The town of Cnmiarty (1) is situated at the entrance of 

ent estnarv called Crom^ty Firth— one of llie Anest of natmal harl 
Hugh Miller, the geologist, was bom in this town. 

'.  The formarly sepikiate shirs of Cromarty consisted of ssTsral smsll nnd 
detached portioos of conntry, enclosed by Ross nnd the adjacsnt county of 
Sutherland. 

7. BUIHEBLAND ib entirely Highland, and is the moat thinly- 
populated county in Scotland. Immenee numbers of aheep are 
reared in this county. 

OOBHOOH, the county town, is on the east coast, upon the northern dde 
of the firth to which ita name is given. 



Its chief town, VICE (5), is a flourisHng seaport — the chief seat of the 
herring fisheiy. Thurso is on the north coast of the island, fi^ear Dun- 
canabay Head is the site oC the famous John o' Groait Houu. the most 
northerly dwelling on the mainland of Scotland. Hence the popular laying, 



9. The county of OEKNEY and SHETLAND coneistfl of the 
groups of islands so called. Both ^ups are neailv, if not entirely, 
destitute of treee, and are bleak and bsjrren, with the exception of^a 
few fertile tracts in the Orkneys. 

DBETALL (3), situated on the largest of the Orkneys jcidled Pomona, 
or Mainland), is the county town. Lerwlok (4), the ^ndptd town in the 
Bhetlands, is on (he east coast of Uunla&d, as the pnndpal island of Ihat- 
group is named. 



QUESTIONS ON SCOTLAND. 



4 Point ont npon th* mM tha folic 
RluirlH :— tlu Hrth at tottS, Fiitl] ol iiy, , 
Honj FlrUu Loob Jdnnhei I<Datl FjTifl, thu 
PETth of Oljds. ud 01enlQ» Bay. 

D. EDumiirKlfl t^ princlittl [ilandl of 
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toy •» aiHibw ud Fuldij ItaB (Mtt 

Si. Whit DUOtutan  imrrlail OB cUeflT at 
aatMSatlooUuiir 



III. IRELAND. 



The shores of Ii — », 

other between Fair Head and the Uull of Cantire, where the chuud il only 
is miles wide, and are fuilheat apart along the B4th parallel, between Dnndalk 
Ba; and Morecamba Bay, a distance of about 14D miles. St. DaTid's Head, 
the moat westerly point of Wales, ii about 50 miles distant from Camsora 
Point on the opposite Irish coast 



S. — On three sides— the north, w«(, and touik— 
Ireland is bounded b^ the Atlantic Ocean: on the east, b^ the 
North Channel, the Inah Sea, and St. George 8 Channel. 



EXTENT.— The superficial extent of Ireland ia 32,G30 Hquare 
miles, or rather more than one-half that of England and Wales. 
The grtataC Imgth (&om Malin Head to Mizen Head) is 290 miles. 
The mean lengtK (fiom Malin Head to Hook Head) is abont 220 miles. 
The greaUil breadth (from Howth Head to Sljne Head) is 176 miles. 
The lead breadlh (between Donegal and Belfast) is 90 miles. 

COASTS.— The wBHtem and aouth-westem coasts of Ireland are 
more indented than the eastern ude of the island. The entire 
length of coast lin^ including the larger iulete, is about 2,000 miles, 
or 1 mile of coast to every 15 square miles of area. 

The taalem coasts of Ireland are, on the whole. Sat and regnlat, and the 
approach from Qreat Britain is obstructed by numeroae sand-b^ks and r«cka. 
The n«rIAem, walem, and laath^m shores are, on the contrary, high, rocky, 
and in parts very irregnlar, especially in the aonth-west. The principal fea- 

1. OapeB.— On the north, Fair Head (or Benmore), BengMe Head,* 

Eon HHd li tbs ttilaltnUd CHomTi 
auHWHT" IpUU tn* liiiii°>ai) aS^ 
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Malin Head, and Horn Head ; on the westy Rossan Point, Achill^ Head, 
Slyne Head, Loop Head, Danmore^ Head ; on the southy Mizen Head, 
Cape Clear, and Camsore Point ; on the east, Wicklow Heiod and Howth 
Head. 

Malin Head is the most northerly point of Ireland ; Donmore Head the 
most westerly ; and Mizen Head the most southerly. Cape Olear is the 
extreme point of a small island which lies oft the south-west coast. 

2. Inlets. — The principal inlets are :— On the east, Dublin Bay, 
Dundalk Bay. Carlingford Lougk' Dundrum Bay, Strangford Lough, and 
Belfast Lougn ; on the nort?^ Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly ; on the 
west, Donegal Bay. Sligo Bay, Clew Bay, Galway Bay, the estuary of the 
Shannon, Dingle "Bay, Kenmare River, and Bantry j3ay ; on the south, 
Cork Harbour and Waterford Harbour. 

Many of the nnmerons inlets on the southern and western shores of Ireland 
form splendid harbours. Those of Bantry Bay and Cork could contain the 
entire British navy, and no less than twelve others could float the largest 
men-of-war. On the east coast, the only good harbour is Strangford Lough, 
Dublin Bay is partially protected by two granite sea-walls. 

3. Islands. — ^None of any considerable magnitude or importance. 
The principal are : — 

Rathlin and Tory, on the north j Clear and Spike, « on the south; Dalkey, 
Ireland's Eye, and Lambay, on the east ; North Aran, Achill, Clare, Aran, and 
Valentia,* on the west. 

MOTTNTAINS.— Ireland is generally level in the interior, but 
has mountain-tracts adjoining various portions of its coast. The 
highest mountains are in the south-west, within the county of 
Kerrv, but there are nowhere any continuous chains. The following 
are the principal mountain ranges : — 

1. The Moume Mountains, between Dundrum and Dundalk Bays, attain 
in Slieve* Donard a height of z,796 feet above the sea. 

2. The WicUlow Hills, near the east coast, are famed for their scenery. 
LugnaquiUa attains an elevation of 2,039 feet above the lea. 

8. The Mountains of Donegal culminate in Mount JErriffol, 2,466 feet in 
height. 

4. The Kerry Mountains, in the south-west, form several parallel ranges, 
separated by Dingle Bay and other inlets. The highest point is Carron- 
tuohiU, 8,414 feet, in Macgillicuddy Beeks. 

5. The Mountains of Connaught include the Nephin Beg (2,646 feet) and 
the Mountains of Connemara (2,688 feet). 

Other less important ranges are the Slieve Bloom, 1,733 feet ; Silvermine, 
2,278 ; Galty, 8,015 ; and the Enockmeildown Mountains, 2,609. 

PLAINS.— A nearly level plain extends across the middle part 
of the island, from Dublin Bay on the east to Gktlway Bay on the 
west. In some parts of this plain, and also in the various mountain 
regions, there are extensive bogs.^ These bogs furnish abundance of 



L AetalU, eagle. 

2. Dwimore, Dun, a fort, and moTt great 

8l The term lough, ia Ireland, is equivalent to 
•locTi in Scotland. It is given both to inland 
lake* and to the nearly land-endoaed inlets 
-along the coast. 

4. Sptlu LOaad is in Ciork Harbour, and is 
fortified. 



6. Valeatia: on this island is an important 
telegraph station. 

6. Slieve, Irish, SlioM. a monntaln. 

7. Of the bogs of Ireland, the Hack hog is 
most valtiable for fuel, bnt it is not so capable of 
being reclaimed as the r$i and brown bogt. 
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peat (used as fuel), and are capable, when drained, of being brought 
under cultivation. The Bog of Allen, in Leinster, is the largest. 

The total extent of bog-land is abont 5,000 square miles, or nearly one- 
seyenth of the entire area of the island. 

BIVEBS.— Ireland abounds in inland waters. The principal 
rivers are : — 

1. On the north, the Bann (100 miles long), draining Lough Neagh, and 
the Foyle, flowing into Longh Foyle. 

2. On the east, the Lagan (42 miles), flowing into Belfast Longh ; the 
Boyne> (80 miles), which is navigable to Navan ; the Uffey (76 miles), which 
has the metropolis of Ireland on its banks ; the Blaney (70 miles), flowing 
into Wexford Haven. 

3. On the south, the Bazrow (114 miles long), which rises in the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains, and is navigable to Athy, 60 miles from the sea ; the Bolr 
and the Nore, tributaries of tne Barrow ; the Bla^kwater (90 miles), which 
rises in the Kerry Mountains and falls into Toughal Harbour ; and uie Lee 
(60 miles), whose estuary forms the splendid harbour of Cork. 

4. On the westf the Bluumon (224 miles), the longest river in Ireland, which 
flows from a small pond in Cavan, through Loughs Allen, Bee, and Derg, into 
the Atlantic, and is navigable to Lough Allen, 218 miles from the sea. 

LAKES.— The largest lake in Ireland is Lough Neagh (160 square 
miles), in the province of Ulster, which is also larger than any other 
lake in the British Islands— bein^ more than tmree times the size 
of Loch Lomond in Scotland, ana fifteen times larger than Win- 
dermere in Ei^land. The other principal lakes are Lough Erne^ 
L(mgh Allen, Lough Bee, Lough Derg, l/ough Mask, Lough Oorriby 
and the Lakes of KUlamey, 

Longh Allen, Lon^h Bee, and Lougli Derg are within the course of th» 
river Shannon. The Lakes of Killamey (total area, 10 square miles), in 
Kerry, are celebrated for their beautiful scenery. The highest mountains in. 
Ireland rise immediately above their western shore. 

CLIMATE and VEGETATION.— The climate of Ireland is 
moister than that of Endand. This preserves a more constant 
verdure to the fields, ana a superior freshness and brightness o£ 
colour to its general vegetation. The winters are nearly always mild,, 
and the prevalent winds, which are from the west, are laden with, 
the warm and moist vapours derived from the waters of the Atlantic. 
The vegetation native to the coasts of Kerry (the south-westernmost 
county) is especially distinguished for its rich luxuriance. 

Ireland is at all times much more humid than England, and more rain falls- 
on its western and southern than on its eastern coasts. Thus the average 
annual raivfaU at Cork is 40 inches, but at Dublin only 31 inches. 

PBODUCTIONS.— In respect of mineral produce, Ireland is. 
inferior to England and Scotland in one essential particular— coo/. 
This afifects injuriously its manufacturing industry. The coalfields 
of Ireland— dimised at wide distances apart, through the north-east,. 

L The " Battle of the Boyne ** was fought on the Ist of July, 1600. 
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midland, and south-western counties — are of limited extent com- 
pared to those of Great Britain, and their produce small in amount, 
reat is the fuel most generally consumed, but coal is imported from 
the English and Scotch seaports. 

Ireland has ores of copper, lead, iron, and other mineral produce, and 
possesses a rich variety of marbles and building-stones. 

INHABITANTS. — Ireland has rather more inhabitants than 
Scotland, but very much fewer than England. It contained, in 1891. 
a population of nearly 4} millions,* or fewer by Ij millions than had 
belonged to it eighty years earlier, and little more than one-half of its 
population in 1841. But vast numbers of the Irish people emigrated 
to other lands during the intervening period ; and famine, with its 
attendant sickness and suffering, contributed to thin the population. 

Bckce and Jjamguage. — The great majority of the Irish population belong 
to the Celtic race — the same that peoples the Highlands of Scotland and the 
monntain-region of Wales. It is cniefly in the province of Ulster (the north- 
east part of the island) that the Anglo-Saxon race is found settled on Irish 
soiL The people of Ulster are the descendants of immigrants from the Scotch 
Lowlands, and preserve the social habits and industry of Scotland. People of 
English descent are numerous in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and are also 
scattered over every portion of the island. The native language of Ireland, 
caUed ^se, a Celtic dialect, is rapidly becoming superseded by the English 
tongue. 

INDXJSTBIAIi FXTBSUITS.— As regards industry, Ireland is 
chiefly an agricultxiral country, and a very large portion of the 
land is in pasture. Cattle and pigs, with various farm produce, 
constitute (over by far the greater part of the island) its chief in- 
dustrial wealth. Manufactures nourish principally in Ulster, 
where the linen manufacture is pursued on a scale of great extent. 
Woollen and cotton goods are also made, but in smaller quantities. 
A great part of the commerce of Ireland consists in the export of 
its agricultural produce to the English markets, and in the import of 
coal, with various articles of British and forei^ produca 

The principal ports are Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
Galway, and Londonderry, The greater part of the trade with Great Britain 
is carried on between these ports and Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol. 

Internal Communication is facilitated by excellent turnpike 
roads, over 2,700 miles of railway connecting j)ublin with all the 
large towns, several canals and navigable rivers, and efficient postal 
and telegraphic services. 

The main lines of railway are : — 

(1.) The Great Soutliem and Western, fh)m Dublin to Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick. 

(2. ) The Midland and Great Western, from Dublin to Galway. 

(8.) The Great Northern, from Dublin to Belfast. 

(4.) The Irish and North Western, firom Dundalk to Londonderry. 

(5.) The Belfast and Northern CoiintieB, from Belfast to Londonderry. 

(6.) The Dublin and Belfast ; and (7) the Dublin, Widdow and Wexford. 

1. An arera^e of only 145 per square mile, or I Wales. In 1841, the population numbered 
less than one*third of that of England and | 8,175,124. 

F 
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The principal canals are :— 

(1.) The Boyal Oaaal \ connecting Dnhlin and the Shannon ; constmcted 
(2. ) The Grand Canal / by Government at a cost of £8,000.000. 

COUNTIES and TOWNa— Ireland ia divided into four pro- 
vinoes, which are Bubdivided into thirty-two counties. The pro- 
vinces are, Leinster in the east, UUter in the north, Connaught in 
the wesl^ and MuntUr in the south. 

1. Leinster contains twelve counties :— Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Kil- 
kenny, Carlow, Kildare, Queen's County, King's County, Westmeatb, Long- 
ford, Meath, and Louth. 

2. Ulster contains nine counties :— Armagh, Down, Antrim, Londonderry, 
Donegal, Tsrrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Cavan. 

8. Oonnaugbt includes five counties : — Leitrim, Roscommon, Sligo, Mayo, 
and Galway. 

4. Munster contains six counties :— Clare, Lunerick, Tipperary, Wateri^, 
Cork, and Kerry. 

1. LEINSTER.— The counties and principal towns in this pro- 
vince are as follows, the name of the county town being in each case 
distinguished by italic letters : — 



County. 
Dublin . 


Area. 


Population. 
(1891). 


Towns. 


Sq. m. 
354 


429.000 


DubUn, Kingstown. 


WlCKLOW . 


781 


61,000 


Wicklow, Arklow, Bray. 


Wbxpobd 


901 


111,000 


Wea/ord, New Ross. 


Kilkenny . 


796 


87,000 


Kilkenny, Callan. 
CarUfWy Tullow. 


Carlow . 


346 


40,000 


KiLDARB 


654 


70,000 


Athy, Naas, Maynooth. 


Queen's County 


664 


64,000 


Maryborough, Mountmellick. 


King's County . 


772 


65,000 


TtUlamore, Parsonstown. 


Westmbath 


708 


65,000 


MuUingar.Aihlone, 


Longford . 


421 


52,000 


Longford, Edgeworthstown. 


Mbath 


906 


76,000 


Trim, Navan, Kells. 


LOUTH 


315 


70,000 


Dunaalk, Drogheda. 



DUBLIN (353), the capital of Ireland, stands at the mouth of the river 
Liffey. It is less populous than either Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
hut It is a ^eat seat of trade, and has numerous fine public buildmgs. 
Dublin has the rank of an archiepiscopal city, and possesses two cathedrals. 
It is also the seat of several universities. Kingstown (17), on the south 
side of Dublin Bay, has a fine artificial harbour, and is the mail-packet 
station between Dublin and England, and for steamers plying to Holyhead 
and Liverpool, A short distance to the south of Dublin begins the roman- 
tic district of the Wicklow Mountains. 

Kilkenny (11), on the river Nore (an affluent of the Barrow), is second 
amon^ the towns of Leinster in point of popidation, and is the largest 
inland, town in the island. Wexford (12), at tne outlet of the river Slaney 
into Wexford Haven, is a port of considerable trade. Drogheda (12), and 
Dundalk (13). to the nortnwardof Dublin, are also flourishing commer- 
cial ports. Drogheda stands on the river Boyne, near its mouth. The 
Battle of the Boyne^ in 1690, between the armies of William III. and 
James II., was fought on the banks of the river a short distance above 
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the town. AtUone, on the Shannon, below its issue from Lough Ree, 
is a thriving inland town, partly in Leinster and partly in Connaught. 

2. XJLST£B.-^The counties and principal towns in Ulster are 
named in the following table : — 



County. 



Abmaqh 
Down . 
Antrim 
Londonderry 

DONEQAL 

Tyrone 
Fermanagh . 
monaghan . 
Cavan . 



Area. 


Population. 


Sa.m. 




513 


143,000 


957 


266,000 


1,190 


427,000 


816 


151,000 


1,870 


185,000 


1,260 


171,000 


714 


74,000 


500 


86,000 


746 


111,000 



Towns. 



Armaghf Portadown, Lurgan. 
Dovmpatricky Newry,Donaghadee. 
Belfast, Lisbum, Carrickfergus. 
Londonderry^ Coleraine. 
Liffordf Ballyshannon. 
Omaghf Strabane, Dungannon. 
EnniskiUenf Newtown Butler. 
Monaghan, Clones. 
Cavan, Belturbet, Cootehill. 



BBLFA&T (273) is the largest city of Ulster, and the chief seat of the 
linen manufacture of Ireland. It nas also manufactures of cotton, with 
potteries, glassworks, &c., and a larger amount of foreign trade than any 
other ci^ m the island. Armagh has a great share in tne linen manufac- 
ture^ and is an archiepiscopal see — ^the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. 
Londonderry (33), on the river Foyle, has considerable tmde, and is famous 
in history for the gallant defence made by its Protestant inhabitants 
against tne besieging army of James II. in 1689. Coleraine (6), in the 
same county, near the mouth of the Bann, is a flourishing port 

The Giant* 8 Caiksevxiy, on the north coast of Antrim, is one of the chief 
natural wonders of the Mngdom ; it is a vast assemblage of columns of basaltic 
rock, which line a part of the shore, and advance, by successive rows, into 
the sea. 



3. CONNAUGHT. — The counties and chief towns of Connaught 
are as follow : — 



County. 


Area. 


Population. 


Towns. 


Lbitbim 
Roscommon . 
Sligo .... 
Mato 
Galway 


Sq. m. 

613 

949 

721 

2,126 

2,452 


78,000 
114,000 

98,000 
218,000 
214,000 


Carnck-on-Shannontli&iinm 
Roscomnvon, Boyle. 
Sligo, Bally mote. 
Castlebar, Westport. 
Galtoay, Tuam, Loughrea. 



• OALWAT (14), the county town, is a seaport and railway terminus, near 
the head of Galway Bay. At one time it was expected that Galway, with 
its fine harbour and floating dock, would become important as a mail 
packet station for America. Some distance to the westward begins the 
romantic tract of country known as Connemara^ a region of alternate 
hills and valleys, with enclosed lakes and mountain streams. Auglirim, a 
village in the eastern part of the county (a few miles distant from the right 
bank of the Suck), witnessed a decisive victory gained by the army of 
William III. over the troops of James II. in 1691. Sligo (10), a port at 
the head of Sligo Bay, has considerable trade. 
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4. MUNSTER includes the following counties aud towns : — 







Enitu, Eilrosh, KiUalog. 
LimtrUt, Bathkeale, NswcaiUe. 
Clonmel, Curick, Cuba], Tipperary. 
IFaUr/ord, Daaearran, Lismore. 
Cork, Youglijd, Bandon, Kinmlt. 
TniUl, Kiliamey, Listowel. 



in size Aiuong the cities of Munster, and h rich 
was in former days the stronghold of the Roniiin 
Catholic cause, aud sustained tiro meuiurable sieges iu behalf of King 
Janiea II. in 1G90-91. Limerick Btaods on either bank of the Slianuou, a 
short wei^ above the estuary, domnel ( 10), od the Suir, is an inland town 
of Eome importance. Watertord (22), also on the Suir, a short way above 
its junction nitb tlie Barrow, shares largely in the export trade of the 
island, and has extensive commercial relationi with Bristol 

OOBK (75) is the third city in Ireland in point of population, and is 
the krgeet among the cities ta Munster. It stands on the Lee, 10 miles 
above the entrance of that river into Cork Harbour. Cork has gJent 
foreign trade. Queenstown (at which the larger class oC vessels belonging 
to Cork load and discharge their cargoes) is on an island in Cork Harbour. 
Toughal (6) and Slnsale (4), one to the east^ the other westward of Cork, 
are thriving seaports, at the mouths, respectively, of the rivers Blaokwater 
and Bandon. 

The varied character of the south-western shores of L^lsnd deserves especial 
notice. Of its many inlets the finest is Dingle Bay, which penetrates inland 
for upwards of thirty miles. Valmtia liland lies at its entrance, on the 
fiouthem aide. The beautiful Laka qf SiUamey, in this part of Irelaud, are 
tinea in number— an Upper, Middle, end Lower Lake. The town of Elllamey 
(6) is close beside the lower lake. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Though comparatively small in area, and surpassed by many other 
countries in point of popiUaiion, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and teland is the greatest commercial and manufacturing 
country in the world. 

The Industrial and commercial supremacy of the United Kingdom is due 
to its splendid geographiccU position and almost unparalleled development of 
coast-line, a favourable climate and an abundant supply of coaly the most essential 
of all minerals, and iron^ the most useful of all metals, the energy and enterprise 
of the people, ample capital and efficient laibmvr, unrivalled /ociW^iM /or carry- 
ing on industries, operations on a vast scale, colonies and dependencies in all 
parts of the globe, and a m^rcanlUe marine larger than the merchant navies of 
all other countries taken together. 

INDUSTBIES.— Agricnlture and stock-raising are important 
industries, and the fisheries are a great source of wealth, but mining, 
especiaUy for coal and iron, manufacturing and commerce, occupy 
and support most of the people of the United Kingdom. 

Agrriculture.—England is the most liigMy cultivated country in the 
world, but most of the land in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales is in pasture. 

Fishlngr is an important industry, especially along the eastern coasts ot 
Scotland and England. Upwards of 30,000 boats and 125,000 men are em- 
ployed in the British sea-fisheries, and the value of the fish landed every year 
is about 12 or 18 millions sterling. 

Miningr is one of the most important of British industries. Great Britain 
contains vast stores of mineral wealtb— in fact, no other country in the world 
possesses in such variety and abundance the material elements of prosperity. 

The coalfields of England and Wales, and Southern Scotland, are by far the 
largest and richest in Europe, and the most productive in the world. The an- 
nual production of coal in the United Kingdom, for manufacturing purposes, 
housenold use, and for export, amounts to the enormous quantity of nearly 180 
million tons, or more than one-half the entire output of all other countries 
taken together. Coal-mining and the coal trade employ directly about sil 
hundred thousand men, and the export trade in coal alone employs a very 
large amount of shipping. 

Iron-ore, by far the most valuable of all metallic ores, occurs abundantly 
within and near the coal areas of England and Wales and Southern Scotland, 
and there are also rich deposits of this ore in Ireland. The annual production 
of iron-ore in the United Kingdom is about 14 J million tons, from which nearly 
5J million tons of metal are produced. 

MANTTFACTUItES. — The United Kingdom is the chief manu- 
facturing country in the world, and in England and Wales, and 
Lowland Scotland, more people are engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits than in any other branch of industry. 
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The most important mannfactarinK indiutries of the United Kingdom are 
the great tezttla nmnnlkoliires and metal IndutrlM, with the chemical 
Indiietriei, and the leather mannfiactare. The making of earthenware, 
gUii, iMiper, watchee and eioCkii &c., are all important indnstries, bnt none 
of them are npon a scale of such magnitude as the textile fabrics and metal 
wares, chemical and leather goods, which form the great staples of British 
manufacturing industry. 

TRADE and OOKMB&OE.— In trade and commerce, as well as 
in mining and manufactures, the United Kingdom surpasses all other 
countries, its enormous internal trade, meiging into a gigantic foreign 
trade, equalling in vsdue one-fifth of the enti^ trade of the world. 

The internal trade of the United Kingdom is very large, and the transport of 
'goods and produce from place to place is auickly and easily effected by means 
of splendialy constructea raUways, excellent roads, numerous oanals, and 
navigable riyers. 

The foreign commerce of the United Kingdom is by far the most gigantic in 
the world, the total Annual Trade with foreign countries and British Posses- 
sions now reaching the enormous amount of 748 millioiis sterling, or one-fifth 
of the value of the entire commerce of the world. 

Of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom over 90 per cent, fidls to the 
share of England^ 8 per cent, to Scotland, and less than 2 per cent to Ireland. 

Our foreign trade is carried on chiefly with the United States, India, 
France, Australasia, Oermany, Holland, RtLSsia, Belgium, British North 
America, South Africa, Spain, the Argentine Republic, and China. Our 
annual trade with these countries ranges between 11 millions sterling with 
China and 125 millions with the United States. 

Imports and Bzports. — In 1890, the imports and exports were lazger 
than ever they had been before, the imports amounting to 421 mlllionB 
sterling, or over £11 per head of the population, and the exports to 327 mil- 
lions sterling, or £8, IDs. for every inhabitant, the total trade thus reaching 
the enormous sum of 748 millions sterling, or nearly £20 per head of the 
population. 

British Imports consist chiefly of articles qf food and raw materials for our 
manufactures, while British exports are principally manufactured goods, coal, 
metals, and chemicals. 

The chief markets for British mannflEuttures and other products are India, 
Australasia, Canada, and South Africa, within the empire ; and the United 
States, Oermany, France, the Argentine Republic, HoUand, Italy, Belgium, 
Brazil, Turkey, and China, among foreign countries. 

More than half the foreign trade of the United Kingdom is carried on 
through the four great ports of London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle. 

The next largest ports in order of tonnage are Hull, Glasgow, Newport, 
North and South Shields, Sunderland, Southampton, Middlesborough, Swan- 
sea, Dover, Leith, Grimsby, and Harwich, each of which have a ' movement ' 
of over a million tons a year. Less than a million tons entered and cleared at 

-'rtlepool, Bristol, Dublin, and Belfast 
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CONSTITUTION and GOVERNMENT— The United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland constitutes, in form of government, 
a Hereditary and Limited Monarchy. 

The executive tmoer is nominally in the hands of the Sovereign ; the legis- 
lative jxnoer is divided between the Sovereign, the House of Peers, and the 
House of Commons — ^the last being a Representative Assembly, elected by 
qualified classes of the people at large. The House of Commons alone has 
the right to regulate the taxes and expenditure of the kingdom, and the Minis- 
ters of the Crovm are responsible to it for their public proceedings. The people 
of the British Islands thus enjoy the blessings of a firee Constitution. The 
expression of opinion is firee to all classes. 

The annual Revenue, which is chiefly derived from the Ctistoms, Bxciee, 
Stamps and TaxeSf and the Post Office and Telegraphs^ and Expenditure, 
mainly on account of the Public DMj the Army and Namy, and the Civil 
Services^ each amounts to about 90 millions sterling ; while the National Debt 
amounts to 690 millions. 

The British Army is small compared with the huge armies of continental 
powers, but the Navy is the largest and most powerful in the world. 

RELIGION and EDUCATION.— There is perfect r^Z^totM 
equality and absolute freedom of worship in our country. Elemen- 
tary education is coiopulsory in both Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was made free in Scotland in 1889, and in England and Wales 
in 1891. Higher education is amply provided for by public and 
private schools, colleges, and universities. 

The EBtablished Church of England is Protestant Episcopal^ and is under 
the government of 2 archbishops and 32 bishops. The Established Church 
of Gotland is Presbyterian in form, and is under the supreme control of a 
General Assembly. There is no State Church in Ireland, but the minority of 
the people belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

As regards education, Scotland is far in advance of both England and Ire- 
land. Elementary Education is compulsory in each country, and was made 
free in Scotland in 1889, and in England and Wales in 1891. The total expen- 
diture on elementary education in the British Isles is no less than 10 millions 
a year. 

Higher Education is provided for by the nniversities of Ootford^ Cambridge, 
Durham, Victoria, and London (an examining body only) in England ; Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St, Andrews, and Aberdeen in Scotland ; and Dublin in Ire- 
Umd. Besides these Universities, there are University Colleges at London, 
lAverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
and Sheffield in England ; at AberystwUh, Bangor, and Cardiff in Wales ; and 
Dumdee in Scotland. In Ireland, higher education is given in the Queen's Col- 
leges at Belfast, Cork, and GaZway. 

The Public and Grammar Schools, as well as the Private Schools and Col- 
leges of England and Wales, are not under Government control ; in Scotland 
a large number of higher-class schools are inspected, and in Ireland there are 
about 1,500 superior schools. There are numerous Training Colleges for ele- 
mentary teachers, and a large number of Science and Art Classes in connection 
with the Science and Art Department at South Kensington. Medical Schools 
are attached to most of the large hospitals and some of the universities and 
schools, and there are several Eng^ineering and Agricultural Collegres, and 
Naval and Military Schools. 
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THE BBITISH EMPISS.— Besides Great Britain and Ireland, 
the British Empire embraces a vast number of Colonies^ Protector- 
ates, and Depeudencies, induding amongst them territories in every 
quarter of the globe. 

In Europe, the British flag floats over OibraUar, which commands the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean, and Malta, a fortified coaling-station and entrep6t 
for British goods. 

The British Empire in India extends over a territory nearly one-half the 
area and about three-fourths the population of the Continent of Europe. Our 
Indian £m]nre embraces nine Provinces under direct British rule, and a lai^ge 
number of tributary Native States. 

Other British Possessions In Asia are Cyprus, in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean ; Aden, on the south coast of Arabia^ ¥dth the islands of Pmm and Kuria 
Mtpria ; Ceylon, a large island in the Indian Ocean to the south-east of India ; 
the Straits Settlements and Protectorates in the Malay Peninsula; Hong Kong 
and Kowlun in China ; and British North Borneo, Saratoak, Brunei, and 
Labitan in the East Indian Archipelago. 

In AMca, we have the West, South, and East African Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates on the mainland, together with the islands of Ascension and St. 
Helena off the west coast, and Mauritius, Zanzibar, Pemba, Seychelles, Ami" 
rantes, and Socotra, off tne east coast. British West Africa includes the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, and the Niger Protectorate, with 
its dependencies, Sokoto, Gando, Bomu, and Adamawa. British South Africa 
embraces the Cape Colony, Natal, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, Zululand, and 
Southern Zambesia. Ibea, or British £ast Africa, a vast region extending from 
the coast to the Victoria Nyanza and the Upper Nile, and British Central 
Africa or Northern Zambesia, which includes tne inland districts between the 
Zambesi and Lake Nyassa, together with the Somali Coast Protectorate, com- 
plete our possessions on the mainland. The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
were declared a British Protectorate in 1890. 

The British Empire in America includes the vast Dominion of Canada, 
Nevifowndland, the British West Indies, British Honduras, British Ouiana, 
and the Falkland Islands, 

British Australasia is formed of the five great colonies into which Australia 
is divided, namely, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia, together with the islands of Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Fiji, and the south-eastern part of New Guinea. 

In the Western Padflc, a number of small islands and island-groups are 
British Possessions or British Protectorates, but are not included in any colony. 

The total area of the British Empire is thus 11 million square 
miles, or more than one-fifth of ^ the land of the globe, while the 
population numbers over 366 millions, or about one-fourth of the 
total population of the world. 

The British Possessions and Dependencies in Asia alone have an area of 
nearly 2 million square miles, and a population of over 285 millions ; while the 
Protectorates and Spheres of Influence, defined within recent years in the Dark 
Continent, are estimated to add 2 million square miles more of land, with 
perhaps 85 million people, to the already extensive British territories in Africa, 
lilxcluding India, the Colonies proper have an area of nearly 7^ million square 
miles, and a population of 20 millions. 
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FRANCK 

France lies on the western side of Europe. It stretches across 
the continent^ from the shores of the Atiantio to tiie waters of the 
Mediterranean. It approaches nearer to Britain than anj country 
on the European mainfand— the Strait of Dover, which divides the 
opposite shores of France and Britain, being only twenty-one miles 
across. 

B0X7NDABIES.~0n the north hj the English Channel and 
Belgium ; on the eatt by Qermany, Switzerland, and part of Italv ; 
on tiie south by the Mediterranean Sea and Spain ; on the toeit by 
the Bay of Biscay. 

France is divided from JBngland by the Enfflish Ghuinel and the Stnit of 
DoTer, from Bel(iifim and Oermany by an artificial frontier-line, from Swi/User- 
land by the Jnra» from Italy by the Western Alps, and from Speyin by the 
Pyrenees. 

EXTENT.— France is about three and a half times larger than 
England and Wales, its area amounting to 204,000 square miles. ^ 

The 2091^^^, along the meridian of 2^ E., is about 600 miles. 
The Irtadmf along the 48th parallel, is about 540 miles. 

OOASTS.— France has three lines of sea-coast Two of them are 

continuous — the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; the third belongs 

to the Mediterranean. This country is therefore well situated for 

maritime commerce. 

The coasts of France are, except in the north-west, regular and unbroken, 
especially that portion between tne Gironde and the Adonr bordering on the 
Landes. The total length of coast-line is 1,600 miles, of which 850 belong to 
the Mediterranean, 1,100 to the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel, and 
the rest to the North Sea. 

1. Oa];)eB.— Gris Nes' and La Hague on the north-west ; Valiant and Bee 
du Bai on the west. 

2. Inlets. — ^The only considerable openings are the Bay of St. Kalo, and 
the estuaries of the Seine, Loire, and Qironde, and the Gulf of Lions.' 

3. Islands — ^At the entrance of the English Channel, Ouessant (or Ushant) ; 
in the Bay of Biscay, Belle I8le,* Rd, 016ron, and a few others. In the 
Mediterranean, the n-oup called lies d'Hy^ree, near the coast, and the large 
island of Oorsica, wnich forms one of the departments. Corsica is an Italian 
island, but has belonged to France since 1768 ; Ajaccio, the capital, is noted 
as being the birthpliu;e of Napoleon I. The Cluumel Islands, off Normandy, 
belong to England {see page 42). 

MOUNTAINS.—France is, in general, a level country : but it is 
mountainous on some parts of its border-line, and is hilly in por- 
tions of the interior, towards the centre and east The principal 
mountcdn-ranges are : — 

1. The Alps, which divide France (in the south-east) from Italf , and 
rise above the snow-line." Mont Pdvoux (18,400 feet), one of the highest 
points of the Alps, is within the French border. Mont Blanc ^ (15,780) 



L After the Franoo-G«niuui War of 1870-71, 
ovw 5,000 saoan miles of Vrenoh territory were 
traniferred to OermAny. 

a Grii Nei, pey noeei 

a Bo oalled from Ite boiiteroufneM, and not 
from the city of Idrons, m erroneouely luppoied. 

4. BeUe Ide, the beanUfol Ule. 



6. That is, aboTe the Une at whieh, oving to 
the low tempemtare oonsequent oa extreme 
height, the snow never melts. The height of 
the snow-line in the Alps is between 8,000 and 
9,000 feet aboTe the sea. 

8. Mont Blano, the white mountain. 
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feet), Moni Viso, and MorU Oenhre are on the frontier-line of France and 
Italy. 

2. The Jura Mountains (5,600 feet)— less elevated than the Alps- 
extend along the border of France and Switzerland. 

3. The Fsrrenees form the border between France and Spain, and are 
snow-covered in their higher peaks and ridges, though not so high as the 
Alps. The Pic du Midi (9,640 feet), one of their loftiest points, is within 
the French border; Maladetta (11,400 feet), Mont Perdu (10,900 feet), 
and others, are on tiiie frontier-line. 

4. A long chain of hills, only moderately elevated, stretches through the 
east of France, in the direction of south-west and north-east. The huls are 
called the Cevennes^ in their southern division, and the Vosges further to 
the northward. 

(1.) The Cevennes (5,000 feet) bound on the west the valleys of the Rhone 
and the Sadne. 

(2.) The VoBgefl (4,000 feet) form the western limit of a portion of the Rhine 
valley. 

5. To the westward of the Gevennes, and within the former province of 
Auvergne, is a groug of hills which exhibit numerous extinct volcanoes,' 
marked by their conical summits and the remains of lava and ashes which 
have issued from them in former ages. 

With the above exception. France has a level, or merely nndulatiug, surface. 
In the south-west comer or the country, between the Lower Garonne and the 
base of the Pyrenees, there is a remarkable tract known as the Landes, which 
is a flat sandy waste — Alined by sand-hills along the coast, and backed by pine- 
forests towards the interior. The shepherds of the Landes pursue their avoca- 
tion upon stilts, in order to be above the reach of the sand-drifts. 

ItlVEBS.— France has four considerable rivers, besides many of 
less size. The four great rivers are the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, 
and the Rhone, The first three are entirely within France. The 
upx>er portions of the Moselle and the Meuse, belonging to tibe basin 
of the Khine, are also within France. The upper part of the Rhone 
(above the Lake of Geneva) belongs to Switzerland. 

1. The Seine has a course of 470 miles, and falls into the English Channel at 
Havre. It is navigable for 340 miles, to Troyes. Paris and Rouen are on its 
banks. 

2. The Loire rises in the Cevennes and has a total course of 600 miles, but is 
with difficulty navigable for 450 miles above Nantes. 

3. The Qaronne rises in the Pyrenees, and after a course of 850 miles enters 
the Gironde. It is navigable to Toulouse, 270 miles from its mouth. 

4. The Rhone rises in the Alps, and after passing through the Lake of Geneva 
flows south by Lyons, where it is joined by the Sadne, into the Mediterranean. 
Total length, 530 miles. The current of the Rhone is extremely rapid, that of 
the Sa6ne very sluggish. 

Other less important streams are the Samme, Vilaine, Charentef and the 
Ad(mr. The latter, like the Garonne, is subject to floods ; it drains an area 
of 7,000 square miles. 

Lakes. — Of the few lakes, the largest are the Grand Lieu (30 sq. m.), 
near the mouth of the Loire, and Lake Bourget, in eastern France. 

1. Cevennai, Celtic eefn, a back or ridga. I highert, MorU Don^ attains a height of 6,221 

S. Of the extinct yolcanoes of Auvergne the | feet. 
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CLIMATE.— France is, on the whole, a warmer country than 
England, especially in the south. The air is generally drier than in 
our own country. In the north of France, however, the winters are 
often severe. 

The inean annual tempercUure rises from 60° F. in the north, and 5i? in the 
centre, to 60*" in the south. 

NATX7BAL FBODUCTIONS.— The productions of northern 
France resemble those of Exi^land, but its forests are much more 
extensive ; and the bear, wol^and other wild animals, long extinct 
in Britain, are still found in the less frequented and mountainous 
districts. 

1. Plants.— In passing from the shores of the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean, the character of the vegetation shows the gradual rise of tempera- 
ture. The vine is abundantly grown in the east, centre, and south of 
France ^ and the olives the miUberryy and the Jig flourish in the pkdns 
that adjoin the Mediterranean coast. 

It is in the east of France, within the provinces of Champagne and 
Burgundy, that the wines bearing those names are produced. A district 
of the south-west, adjoining the nver Garonne, furnishes the wines known 
as daret. 

2. Minerals.— In mineral produce, France, though inferior to England, 
is yet rich. Coal^ is much less abundant than is the case in Great 
Britain, but iro7i* is plentifully distributed, and several other met»ls 
occur. Mineral springs are numerous, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrenees. 

INHABITANTS.— France has a population of 38 millions, equal 
to an average of 187 persons per square mile, or rather more than a 
third of the density in England. 

In 1866, HiQ popiUation of France was 38^067,064, or 181 to the s(][uare 
mile ; but in 187^ mainly owing to the cession of Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany, the population numbered only 36,102,921, or 176 to the square 
mile. At the last census, in 1891, the total number was 38>095,000, or 
187 to the square mile. 

Race. — Ninety per cent, are French — a mixed race, descended from the 
native Celts and tne Eoman and Teutonic invaders, lu the north-east the 
Flemish element predominates, while in the north-west the Bretons are almost^ 
purely Celtic. The Basques inhabit the south-west districts bordering on the 
Pyrenees.* In Corsica and Nice are about 300,000 Italians. 

Lang^iage. — ^The French language is essentially Latin, and is largely used 
by the higher classes in every countiy on the continent. Armoric, a Celtic 
dialect, is spoken in Brittany, Basque in the south-west, and Italian in Corsica 
and Nice. 

INDUSTRIAL PXTBSTJITS.— About three-fifths of the people 
are directly engaged in agrictUturey' but France is also a great manu- 
facturing and commercial country, ranking only second to Britain in 
these respects. 



1. In Normandy and Brittany anple orchards 
take the place of the vineyards of the warmer 
eastern and southern districts. 

2. Coal produced in 1880 - 26,800,000 tons (one- 
seventh that of the United Kingdom). 

a Iron-ore produced in 1889, 3,000,000 tons, or 
one-sixth that of the United lungdom. 

4. The Celtic-speaking people number 1,230,000, 
and the Basques 116.000. 

B. Landed proper^ in France is much more 



subdivided than in England. The latest esti* 
mate gives the number of proprietors of estates 
of 600 acres and upwards at 60,000 ; those of 60 
acres, 600,000; those under 6 acres at 6,000,000. 
It is estimated that 60 per cent, of the soil of 
France is arable, while the waste and unculti- 
vated lands amount to 14 per cent : the remain- 
ing 36 per cent, is covered with forests, vineyards^ 
buildings, Ac. 
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1. Ag^culture. — The chief objects of culture are wheat and other 
grains in the northern and central parts of the country, the vine and the 
olive in the south. Wines and brandy are important articles of French 
produce. Beetroot is largely grown in the north of France, for the pur- 
pose of making sv>gar from it. 

2. Manufactures. — The sUk manufacture is the distinguishing feature 
of French manufacturing industry ; but woollen, linen, and other textile 
fabrics are also made on a very extensive scale. The silk manufacture is 
chiefly pursued in the south, at Lyons, Nismes, Avignon, &c. ; the woollen 
manufacture principally in the north, at Rouen, Amiens, and elsewhere. 
Fine linens, lace, and cotton goods are also chiefly made in the north of 
France. 

The making of gloves is an important branch of French manufacturing in* 
dustry. Watches and clocks, ornamental china and glass, jewellery, perfumes, 
artificial flowers, and various articles of finery, are also characteristic of French 
taste and skill. 

3. Commerce. — The foreign commerce is very considerable, and ex- 
tends to the inost distant parts of the dobe, but is chiefly carried on with 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germanv, and Italy. ^ The ports of Marseilles,, 
Bordeaux, and Havre are the cnief seats of maritime trade. Bordeaux, 
especially, is distinguished as the emporium of the wine trade. 

Imports.' — ^The principal articles of import are raw cotton and sUk, loool,, 
timber, iron, coal, and colonial produce. 

Exports. — ^The great articles of export from France are silks and ribbons* 
vnne and brandy, gloves, and the various other articles mentioned. 

Internal Communication. — Good ; by well-made roads, navigable 
rivers, canals, and an admirable system of railways. 

There are about 6,500 miles of navigable rivers, 2,300 miles of canals, 20,000 
miles of railioays, and upwards of 60,000 miles of telegraphic lines. 

GOVERNMENT. — France is a democratic republic, based upon 
universal suffrage. 

The head o^ the executive power is the President of the Eepublic ; the 
legislative power is vested in the National Assembly, which consists of two 
Chambers — ^the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 

The Annual Revenue and Expenditure each amount to about 130 millions, 
sterling, while the Public Debt, " the heaviest ever incurred by any nation in 
the world," amounts to 36,000 millions of francs, or 1,440 millions sterling, 
equal to £38 per head of the population. 

Army and Navy.— The standing army consists of about 600,000 men, 
maintained at an annual cost of over £27,000,000. The effective war 
navy consists of nearly 400 vessels, 60 of which are ironclads. In number 
of vessels and actual strength the Frency navy is not much inferior to 
that of England, but the latter is being strengthened, and in 1894 will 
consist of over 500 efficient vessels. 



1. Exports from France to the United King- 
dom and British Colonies in 1890, £45,756,000 ; im- 
norts of British and Irish produce into France 
in the same year, £26,832.000. 

2. In 1888-9 the value of the 0«Mral Oommeree 
•was, imports, £167,000,000 ; exports, £144,000,000. 

Of the 16,000 mercantile vessels belonging to 
France in 1891, 12,760 are under 80 tons. 270 



sailing vessels and 243 steamers were engaged ip 
the European seas, and 392 sailing vesseb and 
189 steamers in ocean navi^tion. Total tonnass 
entered in 1890, 20,000,000 ; cleared 20,691,000. 

8, The cost of the war and foreign occupation 
of 1870-73, amounted to the enormous sum of 
£371,615,280. 
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Education. — Public education in France is in a much more advanced 
state than in most European countries, and is directly under the control 
of the government 

Religion. — The great majority of the French nation are nominally 
followers of the Church of Rome, but full toleration is allowed to the 
members of the various Protestant churches. The ministers of religion 
are supported by the State out of the public funds. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— France is divided into 86 Depart- 
ments and 1 Territory (the remnant of the Haut Ehin Department), 
the larger number of them named after the rivers which flow through 
them — ^as the departments of the Seine, Mame, Meuse, Meurthe, 
Loire, Oharente, &c. Some derive their names uom the mountains 
which they a(\join, as the departments of the Upper and Lower Alps, 
the Upper and Lower Pyrenees, and the Vosges. The island of 
Corsica forms one of the departments. 

Previous to the great revolution, in the closing years of the last century, 
France was divided into thirty-four provinces. The names of many of these 
provinces are continuidly referred to in the pages of history. Among them are 
Ficardy, Normandy, Brittany, Guienne, Gascony, Navarre, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny, Auver^e, Burgundy, Champagne, Lorraine, Alsace, Isle of 
France, Ai\jou, and Mame. Their relative positions can only be properly 
learned from the map. 

PABIS, the capital of France, stands on either bank of the river 
Seine, and partly upon an island in the river. It has nearly 2^ mil- 
lion inhabitants— a greater population than belongs to any other city 
of Europe, except London. Paris is rich in fine public buildings and 
works of art, and ranks as the centre of fashion and refinement. 
Versailles, famous for its magnificent royal palace and gardens, is a 
few miles to the south-west of Paris. 

Rouen (112), an ancient city, the former capital of Normandy, on the 
Lower Seine, is a great seat of the cotton manufacture. Havre (116), at 
the mouth of the river, is the chief emporium of foreign trade on the French 
side of the channel, and constitutes the chief outport of Paris. Among 
the other places of note within the valley of the Seine and its tributaries 
are Troyes, the ancient capital of Champagne (on the Upper Seine), and 
Reims (104), formerly the ecclesiastical metropolis of France^ and in the 
cathedral of which its monarchs were crowned. Reims is m the plain 
between the Marne and the Aisne, two of the tributaries of the Seine.. 

To the northward of the Seine valley are the following : — 

Amiens (80), the former capital of PicardJ^ an ancient city on the river 
Somme, wMch enters the Channel. Below Amiens, on the same river, is 
Abbeville. At the mouth of the Somme is St. Valery, the port whence 
William of Normandy finally sailed for the shores of England in 1066. 
Dieppe, a flourisMng seaport, is to the westward of the Somme. To the 
north of the Somme is the small town of Crecy, and, still further north, 
the village of Agincourt — ^names which recall the triumphs of the English 
arms in 1346 and 1415. Boulogne and Calais ai-e seaports on the French 
side of the narrow strait which separates the adjacent shores of France 
and England*. Dunkirk, a place formerly of great name in history, is to 
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the east of Calais. Ulle (201), Roubalx (115). Valenciennes, and Arras 
are inland towns, the three former near the Belgian frontier. 

The following towns are situated within the basin of the river 
Loire : — 

Orleans (57), an ancient city in the heart of the country, on the north 
bank of the Loire; Tours (59), also on the Loire, lower down, distinguished 
as the seat of the silk manufacture ; Nantas (123), a flourishing port on 
the Loire, 40 miles above its outport St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
river ; Poitiers, on a small tributary of the Vienne (which joins the Loire), 
noted in history for the victory gained by the Black Prince in 1356 ; 
St. Btienne (133), to the east of Uie Upper Loire, the chief seat of the 
ironworks of France. 

Within the tract of country lying between the Lower Seine and 
Loire— bordering partly on the English Channel and partly on the 
Bay of Biscay — are the following places : — 

Rennes (66), the ancient capital of Brittany, on the river Vilaine, which 
enters the Bay of Biscay ; Oaen (on the river Ome, which flows into the 
Channel), the favourite residence and the burial-place of William the Con- 
queror ; Cherbourg, a strongly fortified seaport and naval arsenal, on the 
coast of the Channel, nearly opposite to the Isle of Wight ; St. Male, a 
port on the coast of Brittany ; and Brest (70), an importsuit naval station, 
at the western extremity oi Brittany, upon a fine harbour formed by an 
inlet of the Atlantic. 

The following are within the valley of the Garonne :— 

Toulouse (150), the former capital of Languedoc, an inland city of the 
Upper (Garonne ; Bordeaux (252), the great port of the wine trade, near 
the mouth of the river, at the head of the estuaiy called the Gironde. 
Bordeaux was long in possession of the English,^ and was the birthplace 
of our King Richard II. 

In the tract of country lying between the mouths of the Garonne 
and the Loire are : — 

La Rochelle, a seaport on the Bay of Biscay, famous in history for the 
prolonged siege in 1627-28, when it formed the stronghold of the French 
Protestants ; Rochefort^ a naval station, near the mouth of the river 
Charente ; Cognac, also on the Charente, higher up the river, the centre 
of one of the principal brandy-producing districts. 

To the south of the Garonne, towards the foot of the Pyrenees, is 
the valley of the river Adour. 

Bayonne, at the mouth of the Adour^ is a commercial port. Bayonets 
i^ere first made in this town. Fan, an mland town on a tributary of the 
.same river, was the birthplace of Henry IV, of Prance. 

The following towns are within the basin of the Rhone : — 

DJiJon (60), the former capital of Burgundy, to the west of the Sadne ; 
3esan9on (56), an ancient and strongly-fortined city (the former capital 

1. From 1164 to 1460— a period of nearly three centuries. 
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of Franche-Oomt^), on the river Doubs, toward the Swiss border ; Lyons 
(416), at the junction of the Sadne and the Rhone, the great seat of the 
silk manu&cture and the second city of France in point of population ; 
Avignon, important in ecclesiastical history, situated on the left bank of 
the Rhone, within its lower course ; and Hismefl (70), in the plain west of 
the river, a seat of the silk manufacture. 

To the south-west of the Rhone valley, along the shore of the 
Gulf of Lions, are :— 

MontpeUler (56), Oattt, and Narbonne. Oette, which is on the coast, 
is an important commercial town, the eastern outlet of the great Canal du 
Midi (or Canal of Languedoc), which connects the river Garonne with the 
Mediterranean. 

On the coast, to the eastward of the Rhone, are :— 

MarseiUes (404), the chief seat of French commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean, and a place of early historic fame, having been founded in the 6th 
century before the Christian era ; Toulon (70), further to the east, a great 
naval station and arsenal ; and Nice (77), a popular winter resort on the 
Mediterranean coast, near the Italian border. 

In the north-east of France, within the valleys of the Moselle and 
the Meuse (Rhine basin), are the following : — 

Nancy (79), the former capital of Lorraine, on the river Meurthe, an 
affluent of the Moselle ; and Verdun, a fortified town on the Meuse. 

The island of OORSICA contains the small towns of Ajacdo and Bastla^ 
the former celebrated as the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The CHANNEL ISLANDS, which lie off the north-western coast of France^ 
belong to Great Britain, and have been attached to the English Crown 
ever smce the date of the Norman Conquest. 

OOLONIES.— The foreign possessions of France, including Pro- 
tectorates and Spheres of Innuence, have a total area of over 2{ 
million square mues, and a population of about 30 millions. 

llie Colonial Empire of France is thus about one-fourth that of Great Britain 
in extent, but the desert re^on between Algeria and the Senegal and the Niger 
alone has an area of 1} million square miles, while of the total population 
(one-tenth of that of the British Colonial Empire) not half a million are French. 

Tlie principal French Colonies are Algeria,^ in Africa ; CocMn China and 
Tonqum, in Asia ; Cayenne, in South America ; Martinique and Guadeloupe 
in the West Indies : and New Caledonia, in Oceania. 

The chief French Protectorates are Tunis and Uadagascar, in Africa ; and 
Annam and Cambodia, in Asia. 



1. Algeria is not regarded aa a colony, but as 
an integnil i>art of Fi-ance. The other colonies 
are also considered to form, politically, a part of 



France, and both Algeria and the Oolonies ara 
renrosented in the French Senate and Chamber 
of l)eputies. 
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BELGIUM. 



BELGnm* IB & Bmall couutir in the west of Europe, and from 1814 
to 1830 vas politically united to Holland. It is hounded on the 
north by HoUand ; on the east by Germany and the Qiand Duchy 
of Luxemburg ; on the south by IVance ; and on the west by the 
Iforth Sea. 

EXTENT.— Its area is 11,373 square miles, which is about one- 
fifth the size of England and Walee. 

Its greaUtl extmi, from east to vest, is abont 160 miles, and ftom north to 
south ahout lie miles. Its sea-axul is onl; 12 miles in length, and is nowhere 



inundated by the sea. 

SUBTACE.— The greater part of Belgium b level ; but in its 
eastern division the ground becomes hilly, and includes the vooded 
region of the Ardennes. 

Belgium is, fkysicallif, a contiunatlon of Holland. The Ardennes have an 
average elevation of abiat 1,000 feet, but a few pointe near Spit exceed 2,000 
feet. 

aiVEBS The Mease (or Jlaai) and the Scheldt (or £ecavt} 

are the two cliief rivers of Belgium, but both of them pass thence 
iuto Holland, and have their lower courses in that country. 

>, tha amntTT of Uu) BlleiM. IbB old | Mttltd Iloiu Uh bulla tt Oh Volf* « B^ea, 
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These rivers have numerous tributaries, as the Rvpel and the Lys, which 
join tiie Scheldt, and the OnrttM and the BamtaM, which unite their waters to 
theMense. 

The " winding Mense " has a total course of 560 miles^ only 115 of which are 
in Belgium. The total length of the Scheldt is about 250 miles, about one-half 
of which is in France. Both are deep and navigable for large vessels. 

CLIMATE.^ The climate resembles, in most respects, that of 
England. It is moist in the western, but drier in the eastern, 
proTinoes. 

The mean annual iemjperaiure is about 50^ F., and the annual rainfall 28 
inches. 

PBODTJOTIONS.— Belgium is rich in mineraU^ and possesses ez- 
tensive coalfields^ and abundant deposits of iron ore, wmch are very 
largely worked. 

In the production of ooal and pig Iron, Belgium, notwithstanding its small 
area, Tajuujlfth among the countries of the world, the quantities produced 
being exceeaed only by the United Kingdom, the Umted Stotes, Qermany, and 
FrancOi 

INHABITANTS.— Comparatiyely to its size, Belgium is the 
most populous country in Euroi)e — probably the most populous in 
the world." 

It had, in 1890, above 6,000,000 inhabitants — equal to an average of 5S5 persons 
to the square mile. The people of Belgium are properly Flemin»i, and the 
native dialect of the lower orders is the Flemish ton^e ; but the French lan- 
guage is uniformly spoken by the upper classes of society. 

INDXTSTBIAL.— The Belgian population are highly distinguished 
for their industry. 

1. Agriculture. — ^Although the soil consists mainly of clay and sand, 
nearly every part of the country is well cultivated. Corn, flax, hemp^ 
madder, tooacco, beetroot, and clover are grown. 

2. Manufactores. — The manufacture of vmUeru linen, lace, cotton. 
and silk goods is largely carried on. The fine lace oi Belgium (produced 
at Brussels, Mechlin, Antwerp, and elsewhere) is unrivalled in quality. 
Ironworks are numerous in the eastern part of the kingdom, towards the 
banks of the Meuse. 

3. Conmierce. — Colonial produce and wool are the chief imports; 
and coal, flax, iron, manufactured goods, and agricultural producer the 
principal exports. ' The principal ports are Antwerp, Osteno, and Ghent 

4. Internal Commlinication.— Excellent macadamised roads, nu- 
merous canals, and an extensive and complete system of railways and 
telegraphs, ramating from Mechlin (Malines). 



1. The two principal coalfields are thoae <A 
HainoML and IMgt. The ooalfleldi of Belginm 
annoidly produce about 20 million torn. 

a. In Brabant, the density in 1887 -was 847 per 

Stare mile. In England, the average density in 
lirasMa 



8. The Talue of the general trade in 1880 was 
—JE!l|fwr^. £08^,040 {/mpofit. £62,206^90. The 
value of the direct trade with Great Britain 
was, in 1880^ Jfoports, £17,888,778; /mporto, 
£1S,094,966L 
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OOVERXMENT.— Belgium is a constitutional monarchy, under 
aking.^ 

The Pablic Revenue amounts to over 15^ millions sterling, and the EsmendU 
ture to 16 millions sterling, while the ITational Debt is nearly 100 millions, 
most of it incurred in the construction of raUways and other public works. 

The standing army numbers about 50,000 men, besides which there are 
about 35,000 Isational Quards, and the Reserves, which brin^ up the total 
war strength to 150,000 men. Many of the towns of Belgium are yery 
strongly fortified. Antwerp is the chief fortress and military arsenal. 
Belgium has no navy. 

Education. — Bather backward. The primary schools are supported 
partly by the State and partly by the provinces and communes. vFhere 
are four universities : Brussels, Ghent, Li^ge, and Louvain. 

BeligioxL— Nearly all the Belgians belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. There are only about 10,000 Protestants, while the Jews number 
about 4,000. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Belgium is diyided into nine pro- 
vinces, the names of which, with their chief towns, are as follows : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


West Flanders. 
East Flanders . 
Hainanlt . . 
South Brabant. 
Antwerp. . . 


Bruges, Ostend. 
Ghent, St. Nicolas. 
Toumai, Mons. 
Brussels, Louvain. 
Antwerp, Mechlin. 


Limburg • • 
Lldge . . . 
Namnr . . . 
Lttzembnrg 


Hasselt, St. Trond. 
Lifege, Verviers. 
Namor, Dinant. 
Arlon, Marche. 



BRUSSELS (477) is the capital of Belgium. It stands on the 
river Senne, in the centre of the kingdom, and is a well-built and 
attractive city. Among many interesting places in its neighbour- 
hood, the most noteworthy is the battlefield of WaUrloOy ten miles 
to the southward. 

Belgium formed part of the region known in former ages as the Low Ck)untries, 
and was the frequent theatre of war. The destinies of rival nations have often 
been decided on its plains. The sites of numerous baUleJields are hence found 
within its limits— among them, Steinkirk (1692), Landen (1693). Bamillies 
(1706), Oudenarde (1708J, Fontenoy (1745), Jemappes (1792), and Quatre-bras, 
Ligny, and Waterloo (1815). 

Antwerp or Anvers (220), on the river Scheldt^ is the principal port of 
Belgium, and the chief emporium of its foreign trade. MecUin or Malines 
(50), situated nearly midwajr between Brossels and Antwerp, is noted for 
its face manufactures, and is the centre of the Belgian rulway system. 
Ghent (152), an ancient city on the Scheldt^ is the principal seat of the 
cotton manufacture. Bruges (47), further to the westward, has both 
manufactures and trade. But all of these cities were more populous at a 
former period-~during the 13th and 14th centuries— than they are at the 
present day. Ostend (24), on the coast of the North Sea, is a port of 
some note. 

1. Prior to the revolution of 1830, it wu attached I their independence, and Belgium was formed 
to the neighbouring kingdom of the Nether- into a distinct kingdom, 
lands. But the Belgian population then aaaerted 1 
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Mom (26), the chief town of Hainault, and Namur (29), at the junction 
of the rivers Sambre and Meus& are within the coal district of Belgium. 
Lidga (146), in the eastern part ot the kingdom, is a flourishing manufactur- 
ing dty, situated on the Mouse, in the midst of coalfields and ironworks. 



HOLLAND, OR THE NETHERLANDS. 

BOUND ABIES. — Holland,^ a small country of western EuropcL 
borders on the North Se& which forms its boundary on the west and 
north. On the east it is bounded by Grermany, and on the sotUh by 
Belgium. 

EXTENT.— The area of Holland is 12,648 square miles, which is 
somewhat less than one-fourth the size of England and Wales. Its 
greatest length is 196 miles ; its greatest breadth, 109 miles. 

COASTS. — Holland has an extensiye and varied line of sea-coast. 
It is low everywhere, being in some places actually below the sea- 
level, but is genendlv skirted by natural sand-hills' or enormous 
dykes constructed and maintained by the State, which alone prevent 
the sea from inundating the land. 

The principal inlets are the Zuyder Zee, the Dollart Zee, and the estuaries of 
the Scheldt, the Maas, and the Rhine. 

The Zuyder Zee was formed by an irruption of the sea in 1282. Before that 
year the centre of its bed was occupied oy a smidl lake* which was drained 
into the North Sea by a river 50 miles long. The Dollart Zee was formed 
by two inundations of the sea, in 1277 and 1^7. Among later irruptions may 
be noticed that of 1421, when the waters of the Khine burst through a dyke 
and OTerwhelmed a large and populous district Eeclus says that " on retir- 
ing, the tide left, instead of fields and houses, only an archipelago of marshy 
islands." This district is now known as the Bies Bosoh.^ In 1825, another 
fearful irruption in WcUerland destroyed forty villages with their inhabitants. 

ISLANDS. — Two principal groups : one in the north-west (Texel, 
VUeland, Terschelling, &q.\ and another in the south-west (Walche- 
ren, North and South Beveland, &c.). 

A glance at the map of Holland will show that the north-western ^oup of 
islands is evidently the remains of the old coast-line, the surroundmg land 
having been submerged by successive inundations, chiefly that of 1282, when 
the Zuyder Zee was formed. Walcheren and the other south-western islands 
were most probably insulated by the overflowing of the Bhine, Maas, and 
Scheldt. These islands are in many places below sea-level, and are only pre- 
served from inundation by artificial embankments. 

SUBFACE. — Holland is a flat country, and large parts of it are 
maturally marshy. Along the coasts the land is in some places even 
lower than the waters of the adjoining sea, and it is only by means 



1. HoUaiid, from oUantt marshy sround, orl- 
Rinally ihe name of the prindpal proVince. 
Ketherlandi. nether or lower oomitries, in 
alltialon to ita depreiaed Burfaoe. Also called 
the Low Oountriu. From 1814 to 1880 Belgium 
▼as politically united to Holland. 



S. Called dutMS. 

& Known to the Romans as ZociM FZevo. 

4. BieSf rush ; boaeft, a forest, is. a forest of 
rushes or reeds. In this catastrophe 72 villages 
were destroyed and 100,000 people perished. 
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of mounds (or dykes, as they are called) that it is preserved from 
inundation. A large portion of the country, indeed, has been actu- 
ally gained from the sea by the persevering industrjr of the Dutch 
people. Many of the shallow laJ^es or meers have been drained of 
their waters and converted into rich pasture-grounds. 

The expense of constructing and maintaining the dykes is enonnons — ^the 
whole of the wood and granite required being imported from other countries. 
These dykes are vast embankments of earth, 80 feet high and from 70 to 300 
feet broad, strengthened by massive timber work and masonry, and occasion- 
ally the submerged piles are protected by iron plates.^ 

RIVEItS.~Holland abounds in inland waters. The Rhine, the 
Maasy and the Scheldt are the principal rivers ; and the two former 
of these are connected, towards their mouths, by numerous channels, 
both natural and artificial 

There are many smaller streams — ^The Tssdy VeeM, Amstel, and others ; and 
the towns are traversed by numerous canals, so that the whole counlary eznibits 
a network of water-courses. It is, however, only the lower portions of the three 
great rivers named above that are within the Netherlands — ^their middle and 
upper courses belong to other countries. 

The Bhine, Meuse or Maas, and Scheldt enter the North Sea ; the Yssel, 
Vecht, and Amstel fall into the Zuyder Zee, i.e., South Sea. The delta of the 
Hhine has an area of 4,000 square miles, or one-third that of Holland. 

LAKES. — There are numerous lakes in Friesland and North and South Hol- 
land. Portions of the larger and many of the smaller meres or shallow lakes 
have been reclaimed, and now form rich and fertile "polders." 

CLIMATE.— Holland is rather colder than England, and the 
winters axe of much greater severity. The air is generally moist, 
especially in the neighbourhood of tne coast. 

The Zuyder Zee is occasionally, and the North Holland and other canals are 
always, frozen over in winter. 

FBODTTOTIONS.— There are no metals and but few minerals. 
Both building-stone and timber are scarce ; the former is imported 
from Norway, and the latter from Norway and Germany. The 
animals are similar to those of England. Water-fowl, swans, and 
storks* are very numerous. 

INHABITANTS.— Holland has about 4^ million inhabitants, an 
average of 360 persons per square mile. In Belgium the density is 535. 

The Dutch belong to the Teutonic or German race ; but there are nearly 70,000 
CfermanSf Flemngs, Frisians, and Jews. The common language is DiUdk, 
The Frisian language is spoken in Friesland. 

INDUSTRIES.— The Dutch (as the people of Holland are called) 
are distinguished for their industry, frug^ty and cleanliness, and 
also by their devotion to maritime pursuits. They are among the 
best farmers and the most successful traders in the world. 



1. On tlM coat of arms of one of the provlnoei 
ii the figure of a lion swimming, underneath 
whi<di is the motto, ** I strire, and keep my head 
ahoTe irater." 



% The stork is jpartioalarlyyenerated and 0WD6> 
fully protected uj the Dutbh. Frogs and other 
repules, which form its ivinoipal food, aboond 
in the metn and marshes. 
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1. Agriculture.— In Holland, a great part of the land is devoted to 
grazing. Vast nomben of catUe are reared and the produce of the farm 
and dauy— cheese^ butter, &c— is of the finest description. 

2. Fisheries. — Eztensive fisheries, in tiie North Sea and elsewhere, 
were formerljr carried on by the Dutch ; but these, though still consider- 
able^ are less important now than they once were. 

3. M a nuf actures.— The principal are shipbuilding, woollen cloths, 
sogar-refining, and gin-distilling. 

4. Oommerce.— The possession of the months of seyeral great rivers 
enables the people of Holland to command a laree share in the transit of 
c(Mnmodities to and from the countries of Central Europe. 

The Dutch have for centuriea past been the masters of a great canning 
trade. In the 16th and 17th centuries, they were, in this respect, the carriers 
of the world. Though now less in amount than at a former time, the shipping 
and commerce of the Dutch nation are still very large. 

The exports (annual value, 80 millions sterling) consist principally of bvUer, 
eJieese, cattle, sJusep, colonial produce, and the imports (annual value, 90 millions 
sterling) are manufactured goods, colonial produce, timber, && The principal 
articles of export to the United Kingdom are butter, butterine, live animals. 
and cheese. The total imports from tbe United Kingdom, in 1889, amounted 
in value to 18 millions sterling, and the exports to 29 millions. The mercan- 
tile navy of Holland consists of over 500 sailing vessels and 100 steamers, em- 
Sloying about 15,000 men. The principal ports are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
[elder, lUddelburg, and Fluslilng. 

The internal trade of Holland is carried on almost entirely by the canals 
and rivers, whicli traverse the country in all directions, formmg a close net- 
work of navigable water-courses. There are good roads along the tops of the 
dykes, with nearly 1,700 miles of raitioay, and 8,200 miles of telegraph lines. 

Of the canals of Holland, the most noted are the North Holland Canal (50 
miles long, 125 feet broad, and 21 feet deep), from the Helder to the Y ; and 
the deeper North Sea Canal, 14| miles long, from Amsterdam to the North 
Sea. The latter admits vessels drawiog 23 feet. 

GOVERNMENT.— The kingdom of the Netherlands is a hered- 
itary monarchy^ under constitutional fonns. 

The executive power is vested in the Sovereign and a Council of Minis- 
ters. The legistative power is vested in the States-Oeneralj as the two 
Houses of Parliament are called. The Revenue is over 10 millions sterling, 
and the Expenditure over 11 millions. The National Debt amounts to 
90 millions. 

The Army consists of about 65,000 men, besides the colonial army of 
30,000, and about 118,000 men enrolled in the militia. The Navy is con- 
siderable, and consists of 150 steam- vessels, of which 24 are ironclads. 

Education. — ^Education is in an advanced condition, one in eight of 
the entire population being in attendance at the elementary schools 
established ana partly supported by the State. Higher education is given 
in l^e middle and Latin schools and the Universities of leyden, Groning- 
en, Amsterdam, and Utrecht.^ 

BreUgion.— The Protestant religion is followed by the royal familvand 
about two-thirds of the inhabitants^ the rest are chiefly Roman Catholics 
and Jews. 



L At Delft is a most yaloable school for instmc- 
tion in hydrographio ensineering, such as the 
making and repairing ox dykes, canals, dca, a 



subject of vital importance in such a country as 
Holland. 
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PROVINCES and TOWNS.— The kingdom of the Netherlands 
includes eleven proyinces. Their names, with the chief towns in each, 



are: — 








Province?. 


> 

Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


North Holland 

Bonfb Holland 

Zoeland. . . 
North Brabant 
Utrecht . . . 


Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
Hoom, Alkmaar. 

JEtotterdam, The Ha^e, 
Leyden, Delft. 

Middelbnrg, FluBbing. 

Hertogens Dosch, Breda 

Utrecht, Amersfoort. 


Gnelderland. 
Overynael 
Brenthe . . 
Ftiesland. . 
Groningen . 
Limhurg . . 


Nimegaen, Zatphen. 
Zwolle. 

Meppel, Assen. 
Leeawarden. 
Groningen. 
Maestricht, Boer- 
monde. 



AMSTERDAM' (406), is the largest dty of the Netherlands, and 
the great seat of its foreign trade. It stands at the junction of the 
rirer Amstel and the Y (an inlet of the Zuyder Zee), which forms a 
safe and extensive harbour. 

Haarlem (52), is to the west, Leyden and the Hagae to the south-west, of 
Amsterdam. Leyden (45) has a university of great repute, and is celebrated 
in history for the sieges it underwent in the latter part of the 16th century 
(1578-74). The Hague (156), is a large and well-built city, the seat of govern- 
ment and the political capital of the kingdom. Botterdam (203), on the river 
Maas (the channel of which forms the principal entrance to xhe Bhine), is the 
second city of the Netherlands in size and population. Utrecdlt (85), Nlme- 
gnen, Breda, Hertogensbosch, and many other of the cities of Holland, are 
important seats of trade. The Dutch towns in general have many features in 
common. They are clean and well-built, with canals running through the 
principal streets, bordered by rows of trees on either hand. Canals serve in 
Holland many of the purposes of roads in other countries. 

COLONIES.— The Colonial Empire of Holland is extensive and 
important. The Dutch East and W est Indies have a total area of 
766,000 square miles, or 60 times that of Holland itself and a popu- 
lation of nearly 30 millions, or nearly 7 times that or the mother- 
country. 

The chief foreign possessions of Holland are in the East Indies, where the 
Dutch are masters of Java, with parts of Bnmatra and Borneo, and of Western 
New Guinea, besides Celebes, and many of the smaller islands of that region. 
In the New World, part of Onlana^ on the South American mainland, and 
some of the smaller islands of the West Indies, belong to the Dutch. Of the 
latter, the principal is Curasao, near the coast of Venezuela. 



QUESTIONS ON BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 



1. How is BeMxim bounded? 

a What land at ooontvy is Belginm as to its 

S. Name the chief xiren of Beldam. Into 
what sea do tiiey flow? 

4 In what kind of mineral produce is Belgium 
rich? 



the people of Belgium pro< 
What language is generally 



a What are 
perly called? 
spoken? 

& What articles of industrial produce does 
Belgium supply? 

7. Into how many ivovinees is Belgium 
divided? Name them. 



1. The termination dan means an ** embankment ;" Amsterdam « the dam of the AmsteL 
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aWITZERLAlJD. 



BOTTNSABIEa.— SwiTZSKiiAjni* is an entirely inland coautty, 
and is bounded on the north hj Oonnanj, on the etui by Austria, on 
the lovlh by Italy, and on the wot by I^^ce. 

The «oaiH of the liTer Bbine nutka the chief part of the &ontiar on the aide 



EXTENT.— Itfi greatest length from east to vest is 208 miles, 
and its extreme breadth &om north to eontb 156 mQes. Its area is 
nearly 16,000 square mil^ or consideTably less than a thiid part of 
the size of England and Wales. 

MOUNTAINB.— Switzerland is a mountainous country. Two- 
thirds of its surface consist of high mountains and interrening Tallejs, 
the other third is an elevated plain. The mountain land embracee 
the southern and eastern divisionB of the country, the northern and 
western portions belong t« the plain oi valley, which stretches across 
the country in the direction of north-east and south-west, between 
the Lakes of Confltanoe and Geneva. Mont Blanc, the highest sum- 
mit of the Alps, is on the border-line of Piedmont and Savoy, and 
beyond the Imits of Switzerland. But many of the principal Alpine 
sumndtB are either within Switzerland or on its borders, and the 
most extensive of the glades are within itfi limits. 

The Alps of Switzerland conmst oC several mora or less continaous cbuna 
lasting from Mont St. Qothard, and are distingnisbed oa the Pmnint 
wid.£«7Mntttt«^(^onthefrontJerbetweenSwitzerlandandItaly.* ^Hte 
lUione flows between these mount^s on the south and the Bemete Alpt 
on the north. The range east of Mont Bemardin Is known as the Bhatian 
Alpt- Besides these principal ranges, there are other loftv groups, such 
at the VienealdtlOiter Alpt, between the rivers Aar and Benss, and the 
Sviie Alpt, chiefly in Qie cantons of Glarus and Schwyz. 
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1. The Pennine Alps contain Mont Bosa, 15,217 feet ; Mont Cervin or Mat- 
terliom, 14,705 feet ; and the passes of Great St. Bernard, 8,120 feet, leading 
from. Martigny to Aosta; and Matter-joch, 11,014 feet, east of the Matterhom. 

2. The Lepontine Alps contain Mont Leone, 11,696 feet ; Mont St. Ooth- 
ard,^ and the passes of the Simplon, 6,595 feet, traversed by Napoleon's 
splendid military road, constructed 1802-6 ; and the St Oothard, 6,936 feet, 
between Altorf and Bellinzona. 

3. The BUsatian Alps contain Piz Boseg. 12,936 feet ; Ortler Spitz, 12,814 : 
and the vasses of the SplUgen, 6,946 feet, between Ohiavenna and Chur ; and 
Stelvio, 9,172 feet, between the valleys of the Adige and the Adda. 

1 The Bernese Alps contain the Aletschom, 13,778 feet ; Finster-aarhom. 
14,026 feet; the Jungfrau, 13,671 feet; and \ke passes of the Oemmi, 7,55? 
feet ; the Grimsel, 7,103 feet ; and the Furka, 7,990 feet 

BIVESS.— The Jihine and the Rhone are the two most import- 
ant of the Swiss rivers, and, with their numerous tributary streams, 
water by far the greater part of the country. The Aar is a con- 
siderable affluent of the Enine, and is joined by the Beuss, the Lim- 
mat, and other streams. The Inn, which waters the easternmost 
part of Switzerland, is a tributary of the Danube. The Tesiin (or 
Tidno), which waters the only one of the Swiss cantons that lies 
south of the Alps, is an affluent of the Po. 

1. The Rliine is formed by the junction of the V order Rhine, which rises in 
Mont St. Gothard, and the HirUer Rhine, which rises in the Adnla group, and 
mns north to Lake Constance, whence it flows west to Basle. The celebrated 
"Falls of the Rhine" are below Schaffhausen. Halfway between these iieills 
and Basle it is joined by the Aar, the principal rirer of Switzerland. 

2. The Rhone rises in the Rhone Glacier, on Mont St. Gothard, and runs 
west through a valley flanked by the Bernese Alps on the north and the Pen- 
nine Alps on the south. Near Martigny it turns north-west and enters Lake 
Geneva, whence it flows south to the Gulf of Lions. The rapidity of its cur- 
rent is due to the elevation of its source, which lies about 4,000 feet above the 
surface of Lake Geneva. 

WaterfiaJla.— Numerous waterfalls occur in Switzerland, and are among the 
most attractive features of its scenery. The highest of them is the Statiboach, 
formed by a mountain-torrent (an affluent of the Lake of Brienz, in the 
southern part of the canton of Berne) which falls 800 feet. The FaUs of the 
Rhine, below Schaffhausen, are much admired. 

LAEES.~Switzerland abounds in lakes. The principal are ^^neva 
(230 square miles), drained by the Rhone^ Constance (183 square 
miles), Neufchatel (93 square miles). Lucerne (40 square milesX 
Zurich, Thun, Brienz, and WdLlenstadt'-9X\. lying to the north of 
the Alps and drained by the Rhine and its tributaries ; Maagwrt 
and Lugano, to the south of the mountains, drained by the Ticino, 
a tributary of the Po. 

CIiIMATR— The elevation of the country renders the climate 
of Switzerkmd cold on the whole, though in particular localities 
(and especially in the narrow mountain-yalleyB) considerable heat is 
experienced. 

L The oompletioai of tha gnat 8L Golhard ctnunenced in IflgV, oort £8,820,000. and ma 

Tmmatnd oonnecting Ubm placed the ndlwaj opened in 1882. The tunnel is 9i,mile« lon^ 

nratem ot Switurlandln unbroken oommanica- (about If milea lonnr tban the Mont Genu 

Uaa with tboie of Italyon the south and Ger- JPicmieD, and extends from Gesehenm on the 

many on the north. TThia magnificent work, north to Alrolo on tiie south. 
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The shores of the Lake of Geneva are specially distinguished for their warm 
and equable temperature. In all the higher regions, howerer, the winters are 
long and aeyere. In some of the deep and narrow valleys many of the inhabit* 
anti are afflicted with '' cretinism " and " goitre." 

PBODUOTIONS. — 1. All the ordinanr damutte animals of 
Europe are found. The wild animals incluae the bear, wolf, lynx, 
and cnamois ; and of the birds the most noted are the eagle, and the 
lammeigeier or bearded vultura 

8. The produce of the soil is varied. The vine flourishes in the 
lower yalleyB and plains to a height of about 1,700 feet above the 
sea-leyel. Wheal and other grains are also grown. But Switzerland 
is rather a pastoral than an agricultural country. Timher is abundant 
upon the mountain-sides. 

3. Goaljron^ copper^ lead^ and rockrsalt^ are found, but not much 
worked. There are numerous mineral springs^ especially in the 
canton of Berne. 

INHABITANTS. — Switzerland has over 3 million inhabitants, 

which is a large population for so mountainous a country, being on 

an average 187 persons to the square mile, about the same density 

as in Scotland. 

The Swiss (as the people are called) are not so much a distinct nation as an 
ofishoot from the population of the three neighbouring countries — Germany, 
France, and Italy. There is no Swiss language. In the western cantons, tne 
people speak French; in the east, the Oerman language is the common tongue. 
In one of the Swiss cantons — ^that of Tessin, to the south of the Alps — ^the 
people are of ItaZian origin, and speak the Italian language.^ 

INDUSTBIES. — 1. The Swiss are a frugal and industrious race. 
Within the mountain-r^on the people are chiefly shepherds and 
herdsmen. Their cows, sheep, and goats constitute their wealth, and 
famish their principal occupation. In summer, their cattle are pas- 
tured on the mountain-sides; in winter, they descend to the vaJleys. 

2. In the more level parts of the country (that is, in the north and 
west) manufactures are extensively pursued. Silk and cotton goods 
are made ; so also are watches, musical boxes, and various articles 
of jewellery. A vast number of watches,' the produce of Swiss in- 
dustrjr, are annually exported to other countries. Geneva is the 
principal seat of this manufacture. 

3. In spite of great natural disadvantages, the ccmmerce of Switzer- 
land is extensive. The imports are chiefly articles of food,* colonial 

Eroduce, and raw material for manufacture ; and the exports^ manu- 
ictured goods and farm produce.* 

Internal Oommunication. — Several magnificent military roads across the 
Alps, and excellent highroads ; nearly 2,000 miles of railway ^ a complete 
system of telegrapfiSf and an admirably conducted jM»to2 service, 

GOVERNMENT.— Switzerland forms a federal republic. Each 



L Aooording to the oenstui of 1888* %092.630 
■peak Gexman, 037,973 French, 100^806 Itoluxi, 
and 88,870 Bonmansch. 

a Value of docks and watdhMeqDorted in 1890, 
£4,ooo,ooa 

1 In 1890, H million poonds' irorth of food 
ftufb, Ac, was imported. 
4 General imports, 1889, £88,000,000; exports. 



£28,000,00a Trade with Great Britain and the 
Britiah Colonies ayerages £6,000,000 annually. 

a About one mile of railway to erery eight 
square miles of area. The Swiss railway system 
is oonnected with that of Italy by the St Gothard 
Tunnel, and with France by the H ont Oenis 
TuuneL 
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canton has an internal administration of its own, wlule the public 
afiGsdrs of the whole are regulated by a Parliament (consistmg of 
deputies from the different cantons), which has its sittings at Berne. 

The Swiss Parliament consists of two chambers : the '* State Conncil/' com- 
posed of 44 members, two from each canton, and the " National Council,** 
composed of representatives elected directly by the people. The Federal 
Revenue and JBa^aienditwre each amount to about 2J millions, while the Pvblic 
Debt is under 2} millions sterling. 

The ''Federal army" consists of about 120,000 men; the militia or 
Landwehr of over 80,000. There is also a "Landsturm'' or war resenre 
of over 280,000 men. AH men, from the age of 20 to 44, are liable to 
military service. 

Education. — Education is compulsory and highly advanced, especiallv in 
the Protestant cantons, where one in five of the population attend schooL 
There are training colleges for teachers in all the cantons. Higher education 
is given at the universities of Basle, Berne, (Geneva, and Zurich. 

BeUgion. — ^In religion, Switzerland is divided between the Protestant and 
the Jiomish Churches, Rather more than half the population belong to the 
former, which embraces chiefly the manufacturing cantons of the north and west. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Switzerland comprehends twenty 
two cantons, the names of which, with the principal towns of each) 
are as follow : — 



Cantons. 


Towns. 


Cantons. 


Towns. 


Berne, . 


Berne. 


Zug, 


Zug. 


Soleure, . 


Soleure (Solothiirn) 


Lucerne, 


Lucerne. 


Basle, . 


Basle. 


Unterwalden, 


Stanz, Samen. 


Aargau, . 


Aarau. 


Uri, 


Altorf. 


Zoricta, . 


Zurich. 


Friboorg, 


Fribourg. 


Schaffliansen, 


SchafiThausen. 


Neufchfttel, . 


Neufchatel. 


Thurgau, 


Frauenfeld. 


Vaud, . 


Lausanne. 


Appenzell, 


Appenzell. 


Geneva, . 


Geneva. 


8t. Gall, . 


St. Gall. 


Valals, . 


Sion. 


GlaruB, . 


Glarus. 


Orisons, . 


Chur or Coire. 


Schwjrs, . 


Schwyz. 


Tessin, . 


Bellinzona, Lugano. 



The city of BERNE (48), which is on the banks of the Aar, ranks 
as the capital of the Swiss Confederation. Next in importance to 
it are Gkneva, Zurich, and Basle, the first named of which has a 
greater population than any other town in Switzerland. 

Geneva (73) Ues at the foot of the beautiful lake called by its name, 
where the Rhone issues from its waters. Besides its manufacture of gold 
watdies, Geneva is highly distinguished as a seat of learning, and was the 
early stronghold of the Beformea Church. Zoricli (28, with suburbs, 90), 
]Jso distinguished for its literary culture, is at the northern extremity oi 
tiie Lake of Zurich, at the outlet of the river Limmat, which afterwards 
joins tihe Aar. Basle, or Basel (70), is in the north-west comer of Switzer- 
land, at the great bend of the Bhine, and is the seat of considerable trade. 

The Lake of Lucerne, in the heart of the mountain country, is enclosed by 
the cantons of Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and ZKcenie— known as the "forest 
cantons," the cradle of Swiss independence and the centre of Roman Catholic 
Switzerland. The well-known summit of the Rigi rises above the north-eastern 
shores of the lake. ' 
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QUESTIONS ON SWITZERLAND. 



L Nuna the bonndariM of Swltwrland. 
What natond f eatarw do they embrace ? 

2. What kind <rf surflMe doee SwitMrland 
exhibit? 

& Name eome of the principal Alpine ■nmmlte 
that are within, or on the borden of, Switaer* 
land. Whleh la the hlAheat of the number ? 

4 Name lome of the monntain panel that 
belong to the SwIm A^ml 

& Mention the principal riyen of SwitMr- 
land, and bri^ oeaoribe the ooones of the 
Rhine and the Ehone. 

6. Name the principal lakes. 

7. What la the hlgheet of the BwIh watertaUa 
called! la what canton la It ? 



& What productions of the soil belong to 
Switzerland? 



ft What langnages are commonly spoken by 
the Swiss people? 

la What industrial pursnits distinguish ilie 
Swiss nation? 

IL Under what form of goTomment is Swit* 
lerland? 

IS. How many cantons does Swltserland em- 
brace? Which among them ooBitaini the seat 
of the general goremment? 

M. In what parts of the ooontry are the dties 
of Geneva, Zonoh, and Baile? IVw what are the 
two ftwmer dlsfelngniahed? 



GERMANY. 

Gebuant includes that portion of Central Europe inliabited 
chiefly by German-speaking peoples, but neither the German pro- 
vinces of Austria nor the German cantons of Switzerland are within 
the limits of the German ]^pir& which is a Federal Union of 25 
States and the "Reichsland," or Imperial Territory, of Alsace-Lor- 
raina 

BOTTNDABIES.— The German Empire is bounded on the north 
by the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic ; on the sotLtk bv Swit- 
zerland and Austria ; on the east by Austria and Russia ; ana on the 
west by France, Bel^um, and Holland. 

EXTENT.— The total area of the German Empire is 211,000 
square miles, or about three and a half times that of England and 
Wales. 

The greatest length, from south-west to north-east, is abont 850 miles. 
The greatest brMcUhj from north to south, is abont 580 miles. 

COASTS.— The total length of the coast-line is about 1,200 miles, 
of which 350 miles belong to the North Sea, and 850 to the Baltic. 
There are numerous inlets, but few ^od harbours. The principal 
inlets are the Jahde, the estuaries of the Weser and Elbe, the Gulf of 
Liibeck, Stettiner Haff, and the Gulf of Danzig, with the fVische 
Haff ^ and Kurische Haff. 

The Frische Haff and the Kurische Haff are bounded on their seaward side 
by narrow "tongues" (nehrungen) of land. Neither of them exceeds two or 
three fieithoms in depth. WUhelmsliayen, on the Jahde, is a strongly-fortified 
nayal port, the "Seoastopol of the North Sea." 

ISIiANDS. — The Frisian Islands and Heligoland in the North 
Sea ; Alsen, Fehmem, and Riigen in the Baltic. 

The North Frisian Islands, and Alsen and Fehmem, were taken from Den- 
mark in 1864. Btigen was ceded to Prussia in 1814. Heligoland,' about 50 
miles north-west of the estuary of the Elbe, formerly belonged to Denmark, 
but was taken by the English in 1807, and ceded to Germany in 1890. 



L nrLnha EalB, freshwater sea. I It f ormerlj contained the temple of a Bazon 

1. Bellgolaad, Holy land ; so called because I goddess. 
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XATT7BAL FEATT7BES.— Germany is for the most part level, 
but includes many detached groups of high ground within its 
southerly and westerly divisions. Tne chief mountain-ranges are 
the Mfel and the Vosges^ on the left bank ; and the Schwarz Wald^^ 
Taunus^ and Wester Wold, on the right bank of the Rhine ; the 
Bohtner Wold, Erz Gehirge^^ and Biesen Gebirge* on the Austrian 
frontiers ; and the ffarz MaurUains, TeiUoburger WcUd, Vogelsherg, 
and Thuringer Wald, between the basins of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

The Mgliest point in (Germany north of the Danube is Sdmeekoppe, 6,274 
feet, in the Riesen Gebirge. The peak of Zng-spitz, in South Bavaria, attains 
an elevation of 9,716 feet. The absolute height of the ranses of middle Germany 
seldom exceeds 8,000 feet The mean elevation of the high plains of Bavaria 
is lj600 feet, and of the whole empire about 700 feet 

BIVEBS.— The principal rivers are the Rhine^ EtMy Weser^ and 
Mbe^ flowing into the North Sea ; the Oder, VisttUa, and NieTnen, 
flowing into the Baltic; and the Danube, flowing into the Black Sea. 

1. The Rblne. — ^The sources and upper course of the Rhine are in Switzer- 
land ; the portion between Lake Constance and Basle forms the boundary be- 
tween Switzerland and Germany. From Basle it flows north to Mentz, then, 
after a short curve to the west, finally turns north-west at Bingen and enters 
Holland near Cleves. The trwtUaries of the lUiine within Grermany are the 
Neckar, Main, Lahn, Ruhr, and Lippe on the right bank, and the Moselle on 
the left. The Rhine is navigable from the sea to the Falls of Schafifhausen. 
The portion within Germany, especially between Mentz and Bonn, is cele- 
brated for its beauty, and ttieFacU qfthe RhvMy near Schaffhausen, are much 
admired. 

2. The Ems rises in the Teutoburger Wald, and flows into the DoUart See, 
in the north-west of Germany, after a course of 258 miles. 

3. The Weser (880 miles long) is formed by the junction of the Fulda and 
Werra at Miinden, and is navigable throughout the greater part of its course. 

4. The Elbe rises in the Riesen Gtebirge, and flows in a generally north-west 
direction to the North Sea. Total length, 600 miles. Tributaries : the Mulde 
and Saale on the left bank, and the Spree and Havel on the right. 

5. The Oder rises in the Sudeten Gebirge, and flows north-west into the 
Stettiner Haff. Its principal afiiuent is the Warta. Total length, 653 mUes. 

6. The "lower" course only of the Vistula and Niemen are within Ger- 
many ; the rest belong to Russia. The Vistula enters the Gulf of Danzic by 
two mouths, the Niemen falls into the Kurische Haflf. 

7. The Danube rises in the Schwarz Wald, and enters Austria at Passau, 
after receiving the Iller, Lech, and Isar, from the Tyrolese Alps. 



L— Lake Constance, or Boden See, on the south ; Ammer 
See, Wiirm See, Eonig See, and Chiem See, in Bavaria. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Gennany resembles, in the main, 
that of the corresponding latitudes of Britain;^ it is, however, 
somewhat colder, and the winters are more severe. 



1. The Behwan Wald (i«.. Black Forest) aepa- 
rates the besiiis of the Rhine and Danube. 
S. Bn OeUrge, metal mountains. 



8. Bleaen Gebirge, giant mountains. 
4. The mean annual (smjwroture is 48*, nearly 
the same as that of Great Britain. 
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In soma of the TipUnds the winters are remarkably severe, snow often lying 
on the ground from Octobcnr to May ; bat in some of the lower riTer-yaUeys 
the climate is delightfiil, and the vine grows to perfection. 

PBOBTXOTIONS.— The foresU axe eztensiye, and give shelter to 
numerous wild animalB, such as the wolf^ tvild boar, and various deer. 
The minerals include cocU, with iron and other metals ; these are 
chiefly found in the Rhine province, and in the neighbournood of the 
Harz Mountains. Amber} precious stones^ and some gold^ silver^ 
and copper, are idso found. 

Among the many mineral^prings of Germany, the most famous are those of 
Baden-&den, Selteiv, Wiesbaden, and Alx-la-Chapelle. 

INHABITANTS.—The total population of the empire, accord- 
ing to the last census (1890), waa 49^ millions, or an average of 234 
persons to the square mile,' or less than half that of Englsuid.' 

Nearly 90 per cent, of the people are Germans, and the German laneuage is 
almost universally spoken. There are about 2,500,000 Poles, 600,000 Jews, 
and 280,000 Wallooos and French. 

INDUSTRIES.— Agriculture has hitherto been, and in some of 
the German States stillis, the leading industry, but^ as a whole, Ger- 
many is becoming more and more a manufacturing country, and its 
iextue and metal goods now successfully compete with British, 
French, Belgian, and American manufactures, while, as a commercial 
nation, Germany is second only to England, the greatest commercial 
country in the world. 

1. Agrriculture employs two-fifths of the German population. The various 
grains, especially rye (which forms the chief food of the lower orders), are 
very largely raised ; as also is Jlax, for the supply of the linen manufacture, 
and beetroot, for the manufacture of sugar. The vine is extensively grown in 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and the Rhine provinces. 

2. Manufactures.— North Germany, on the whole, is more manufacturing 
than its southern half, and Prussia takes the lead in this department of indus- 
try. The linen manufacture is extensively pursued in Silesia ; the cotton, 
woollen, and sUk manufactures, with important iron and sted works in the 
western half of the kingdom. Berlin is especially noted for its glass, porce- 
lain, jewellery, and fancy goods in general. 

3. Commerce.— The trade of the German Empire is under the control of 
the ZoUverein or Customs League formed in 1818, and renewed in 1865, and 
which at present embraces all the German States. The leading imports,* in 
order of valae, are raw cotton and wool, coffee, raw silk, rye, woollen yam, 
barley, hides, petroleum, horses^ and wheat. The cbief eiqports,' arranged 
similarly, are sugar, missed sUk and cotton cloth, loooUen fabrics, habeirdashery, 
leather goods, coal, hosiery, paper, cotton cloth, wooden wares, aniline dyes, 
and ?iops.* 

Ports.— The chief ports of Germany are Hamburg (the commercial capital 
of the empire) ; Bremen, on the North Sea ; and Stettin, Kiel, LiibeCk, 
Danzlc, Ednigsberg, and Memel, on the Baltic. 



1. Amber is found on the shozes of the Baltic. 

2. Excluding Hamburg, the average is greatest 
in Saxony, where it is 6B0 per square mile. 

a The density of population in England, in 
1801, was 640. 



4. Total imports, 1990, £218,648,000. 
B. Total exports, 1880, £170.480,000. 
& Exports from Oennany io the United King, 
dom, in 1880, £28,000,000 ; imports therefrom, 

£30,500,000. 
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Internal eommnnloatlon is maintained by good roads and about 26^000 
miles of railtoays, extending through eyery part of the country, and connect- 
ing all its chief towns with one anothe^ and with the North Sea and Baltic 
ports, and also, through Switzerland andf Austria, with the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean ports. ^ The rivar-navigcUion is extensive, and is greatly facilitated 
by cano^ff joining the principal navigable rivers. 

GOVERNMENT.— By the constitution of April 1871, all the 
Carman States '^ form an eternal union for the protection of the 
realm and the care of the welfare of the German people.'' The 
legislative power is vested in two Chambers— the JBumesrath or 
Federal Council, representing the States in union ; and the Reu^kstag 
or Diet of the Bealm, elected by the people. But the supreme 
<lirection of all militaij and political affairs is in the hands of the 
King of Prussia, who is thus the Emperor of Germany. 

Finance.— The general lUfoenue and EanmdUure of the empire for 1891-2 
are each estimated at about 56 millions sterling. The Imperial Debt is under 
50 millions. 

^ DrVISIONS.— Before the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, Germany was poli- 
tically divided into numerous States (originally thirty-nine in number), which 
together formed the Germanic Confederation, with Austria at the head, and 
Prussia occupying the second place in rank and importance. The decisive 
success finuned by the arms of Prussia in the campaign of that year involved 
the break-up of the old confederation, and the establishment of a '* North 
German Confederation," from which Austria was expressly excluded. 

The Franco-German war of 1870-71 involved another (and more important) 
change, viz. : — the creation of a new German Empire, in favour of the royal 
house of Prussia. All the German States (Austria, Luxemburg, and the petty 
principality of Liechtenstein excepted^ are embraced within the newly-consti- 
tuted empire. Alsace and the chiei part of Lorraine — ^previously attached 
(the latter during upwards of a century, the former for nearly double that 
period) to France— were restored to Germany, and form a distinct dependency 
of the Empire. Prussia is thus the recognised head of the German nation, 
and is virtually sovereign over fifty millions of people — the vast majority of 
them Germans. 

Army and Navy.— Every German, being of full age and otherwise fit, is 
liable to military service. The Impwial army, on. the peace footing, numbers 
upwards of 490,000 men, but in war time over 1} millions, besides other reserve 
forces, which bring up the total of trained soldiers to 8i millions, while the 
total available force of all classes is not less than 5) millions. Tne German 
tuivy consists of 80 vessels (of which 30 are ironclads) manned by 18,000 men. 
The naval ports are Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea, and Kiel on the Baltic. 

EDUCATION.— Education is general and compulsory throughout 
the empire. Public elementary schools in every town and village. 
Twenty-one universities^ of which fourteen are Protestant. 

In Prussia there are eleven grade schools, but attendance is compulsory 
only at the elementary schools. The fees at the higher schools are so low that 
they are attended by the children of the lower as well as the middle and higher 
classes, hence the superiority of the Germans to all other European nations in 
point of education and general culture. The whole of the educational establish- 
ments of Prussia, both public and private, are under the control of the Minister 

L TheiaQiray-qystemof GenxiADy Is <x>xmected with that of Italy via the great St Gotbard 
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of Public Instraction, but the uniyenitiefl are only directly maiiitained by the 
Goyemment ; all other ichoola and colleges being mainly supported from local 
rates. 

BELIGION.— The majority of the Prussiaiis are Protestants, but 
South Germany is chiefly Roman Catholic. There are over half a 
million Jews, 

COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The German annexations in 
Africa and the Pacific are estimated to have an area of 1 million 
square miles, and a population of 5| millions. 

The most important of these so-called "colonies " in the Western Piicific are 
Kaiser Wllhelnui Land in New Guinea, the Blsmarok Arcbipela^, the Solo- 
mon Islands, and the Marshall Islands. 

In J/ricUt the German possessions embrace three distinct and extensive 
regions, and one smaller territory. 

German East Aftlca embraces the vast territory lying between the Rovuma 
River and Eilimain'aro, and extending inland from the coast to Lakes Nyassa, 
Tanganyika, and the Victoria Nyanza. The southern boundary is formed by 
the Rovuma, and a line drawn north of the Stevenson Road from Lake Nyassa 
to Lake Tanganyika. Between Tanganyika and the Victoria Nyanza the Ger- 
man boundary " marches " with that of the Congo Free State. The coast belt 
was, imtil 1890, a part of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, but the Sultan's right was 
then acquired by Germany. 

German Soatb-West Afkloa extends along the coast for over 900 miles be- 
tween the mouth of the Orange and that of the Cunene River, and inland to 
the western boundary of British Bechuanaland, and, in the extreme north-east, 
along the Chobe Valley to the Zambesi itself. Both in Damaraland, north of 
Walfish Bay (which remains British), and in Namaqualand to the south, (Ger- 
man authority is only nominal, and the country is almost entirely undeveloped. 

The G^man Protectorate of the Cameroons has a sea-board of 190 miles on 
the Bight of Biafra, and extends inland to the meridian of 15** E. The soil ia 
fertile, and capable of producing cocoa, tobacco, and other tropical productiona 
in abundance. 

Togoland, with Little Fopo and Porto Seguro, situated on the Slave Coasts 
in Upper Guinea, has an area of 16,000 square miles. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 



I. How is the ** a«nnan Empire " bounded ? 

SL Name the nrlndital inlets and islands. 

a Describe briefly the natural features of 
Germany, noting especially the highest moun^ 
tains and most impoirtant rivers. 

4. Enumerate the principal lakes. 

a State what you know of Uie climate of 
Germany? 

6 What are the chief productions of Ger- 
many? 

7. what is the total population of the empire? 
To what race does the yast majority of the people 
belong? 

8. What are the chief industrial pursuits of 
the German people? 

9. What is the ZoUvereint and when was it 
formed? 



la Enumerate the principal articles of expoact 
and import 

11. what are the means of inter-oommunica- 
tion? 

12. Under what foxm of government is the 
empire? 

1& How do you account for the superiority 
of the Germans to other nations as regards 
education? 

14 What is the prevailing form of religion ia 
North and South Germany? 

15. How was Germany divided politically 
previous to the creation of the " empire"? 

16. What States are now included in the em- 
pire? 

17. What do you know of the colonial posses- 
sions of Grermany ? 
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The following table shows the States included in the German 
Empire: — 



States. 


Capitals. 


rPBUSEtlA 

1 wi J * Bavaria .... 
1. Kingdoms of - 

WUBTBMBUBG .... 

.Saxony .... 


Berlin. 
Mnnich. 
Stuttgart. 
Dresden. 


2. Grand Duchies, 
of 


rSADBN 

Mecelbnbxtrg-Sohwbbin . 

Hesse 

Oldbnbubq .... 
Saxe-Weimab .... 

^MEOKLENBUBa-STRRTiITZ 


Oarlsrulie. 

Schwerin. 

Darmstadt. 

Oldenburg. 

Weimar. 

Neu Streliti. 


3. Dnchies of 


'BRUNB¥n[OK .... 

Saxb-Mxininqbn . 

Anhalt 

Baxb-Cobxtbg-Gotha . 

.SAXB-AliTENBUBa 


Meiningen. 

Dessau. 

Ctotha and Goburg. 

Altenburg. 


4. Principalities 
of 


'LipfbDbthold. . 

WaTiDBOK 

sohw arzbubq-rudolstadt . 
Sohwabzbubg-Sondbbshausbn 
Beuss (youngeb unb) 

SOHAUMBUBG-LlFFE . 
,RkI788 (elder line) . 


Detmold. 

Arolsen. 

Budolstadt. 

Sondershausen. 

Gera. 

Buokeburg. 

Qreiz. 


rHAMBXTBO. 

6. The Hanse J l^bbck. 
Towns of 

.Bremen. 


6. Beichsland of Alsace-Lorraine . 

V 


Strassburg. 
Metz. 
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I. PRUSSIA. 

Pbussia^ includes about two-thirds of tho total area of the Ger- 
man Empire, and is bounded on the norik by the North Seai Den- 
marky and the Baltic ; on the ea^ by Buasia; on the souths by 
Austiiay Saxony, Thuiingia^ Bavaria. Baden, and others of the 
smaller German States; on the west^ by Holland, Belgium, the 
Orand Duchy of Luxemburg, and the fieichsland of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

The gxeatesfe length from the western frontier, near Maestricht, to the ex- 
treme eastern limit of East Ftussia, is 740 miles ; and the greatest breadth, 
firom the northern limit of Schleswig-Holstein to the southern borders of the 
Bhine Provinoe, is 466 miles. The area is 136,000 square miles, nearly two 
and a half times that of England and Wales. 

The natural featurea of Prussia haye been already noticed in the preceding 
description of Germany. Hie VMnmtains, rivers, and lakes within Prussia may 
be distinguished from those of the rest of the empire by referring to the map. 

INHABITAJNTTS.— Prussia now contains nearly 30 million in- 
habitants, an ayera£;e of over 220 to the square mile, or considerably 
less than one-half the density in England. 

About 2^ millions are Poles, who form the majority in the provinces of Poseu 
and Prussia Proper ; the remainder are Germans, The most thickly-populated 
portions of the kingdom are the Bhine countries and the province of Silesia. 

Education is in a highly advanced state among the Fmssian people, and the 
higher schools and universities, as well as the elementary schools, are under 
the direct control of ti^e Gk)vemment.* Prussia has also numerous Schools of 
AgrictUture, Forestry, and Mining, 

B^Ugion.— The nugority of the people of Prussia are Protestants, but there 
are nearly 10 million Moman Catholics, chiefly in the Bhine Province, Posen, 
and Brandenburg. Jews are numerous in the towns. 

(K)VEBNMENT.— The kingdom of Prussia is a hereditary 
monarchy, the legislative authority being vested in the Sovereign 
and a representative House of Lords and an elected Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Divisions.— Prussia contains the following provinces and 
towns: — 



PiroTinoes. 


CJhief Towns. 


Frovinoet. 


Chief Towns. 


BnadonlMirg 

EiwtFmnlft 
WMtPnuila 
PonMnuda . 

POMB • 

BUmU. . . 

BohlMwlg- 
Holstdn . . 


Berlin, FotBdam, Fnokf ort- 

on-the-Oder. 
KHnimbmt, Memel, TiMt 
Daiudg, Elbinff, Thorn. 
Stettin. StnOaond, Swine- 

mttndei, 
Poaen. Brombexg. 
Brealau, Gorlits, Lieniits. 
Magdeburg. Halle^ lixfart 

Altona. Kiel, TOnnIng, 
i'lensimig. 


Saaover 

HeaMn-Hanan . 
BUB0 Frovlnee . 

HobemoUem 


Hanoyer. Otfttingen, Hilde- 
8heim,X!mden. 

Monster, MOnden, Bort- 
mund. 

Fraakfort-on-tbe-Main, 
Oassel, Hanau, Wies- 
baden, Homborg. 

Cologne, Boon, Dttsseldorf, 
Barmen, Essen, Aachen 
(Alz-larChapeUe), Elber- 
feld, Otefeld, Coblenz. 
Treves. 

Hechingen, Signuizingen. 



Of these provinces, Schleswig-Holstein was acquired from Denmark in 1864; 
Hanover and Hessen-Nassau (within which latter are embraced the former 



1. Pnunria^ fiom Borussia, the country of the 
BoruBsi, who formerly inhabited what is now 
Prussia Ptoper. 



9. By the laws of Prussia, parents are oom< 
pelled to send their children to sdiool whether 
they can pay the teea or not. 
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duchy of Nassau, and the electorate of Hesseu-Cassel, together with the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main) were absorbed within Prussian rule after the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866. HoheuzoUem is a detached territory, enclosed between 
the States of Wtlrtembeig and Baden. 

BERLIN (1,574), the capital of Prussia^ and the largest city of 
Germany, is on the river Spree, which joins the Havel (an affluent 
of the Eloe). Berlin is in all respects a flourishing city, one of the 
finest of European capitals in point of external aspect, and is noted 
for its iron, porcelain, jand other manufactures. Potsdam (51), to 
the south-west of Berlin, forms the headquarters of the Prussian 
army. 

Breslan (300), in Silesia (on the river Oder), is the second city of Prussia 
in point of population, and is the centre of extensive trade. Magdeburg 
(201), in Prussian Saxony, is on the river Elbe. Stettin (116), near the 
mourn of the Oder), is one of the principal seaports. Daniig or Dantzlc 
(120) is also a gi-eat seat of the foreign commerce of Prussia ; it lies near 
the Baltic, upon one of the channels through which the Vistula reaches 
the sea. Eonigsberg (161), the capital of East Prussia, is further to 
the eastward, near the outlet of the river Pre^eL Memel, another im- 

e»rtant seaport, Ues at the entrance of the river Hiemen into the Km*ische 
aff— an inland extension of the Baltic. 

The BHINE PBOVINCE contains a greater number of large 
towns than any other part of the Prussian territory. 

Cologne (282), the most considerable, is on the left bank of the Rhine ; 
its cathedral, and its well-known ** Eau de Cologne," give it celebrity. 
Elberfeld (107), with the adjoining town of Barmen (103), is the chief seat 
of the cotton manufacture. Aadxen (116) is a populous manufacturing 
city, to the westward of Cologne, and near the Belgian frontier. DUasel- 
dorf (146) is an important centre of trade and industry on the Rhine, 22 
miles north of Cologne. Essen (66) has large coal and iron mines ; here 
also are the famous '^Erupp" Works. Treves is on the banks of the 
Moselle ; Coblenz is at the junction of that river with the Rhine. 

The city of HANOVER (166), the capital of the former kmgdom 
of that name, stands in the midst of the plain of northern Grermany, 
on the little river Leine, an affluent of the Weser. 

Gottingen, to the southward of Hanover, is the seat of a celebrated 
university. Emden, tiie diief port of the Hanoverian territory, is at the 
outlet of the river Ems into the Dollart, a gulf of the North Sea. Cassel, 
the former capital of electoral Hesse, stands on the river Fulda, one of the 
two main affluents of the Weser. Wiesbaden (56), the capital of the 
former duchy of Nassau, lies a short distance from the right bank of the 
Rhine, below the junction of the Main. Frankfort^n-the-Uain (180), 
formerly a free cit^, is situated, as the name implies, on the river Main, 
which joins the Rmne about twenty miles below. It was formeriy the seat 
of the Germanic Diet. Homborg is a few miles to the north of Frankfort. 

SOHIfSWIGh-HOLSTEIN consiste of two extensive tracte of 
country (divided by the course of the little river Eyder, which flows 
into the North Sea), which, prior to 1864, had been attached during 
several centuries to the crown of Denmark 
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Altona (143), the largest citr of this territoir, lies on the Elbe, imme- 
diately below Hamburg, of wnich it forms inaeed a mere saburb. Kiel 
(52). m a more northwardly part of Holstein, lies at the head of an inlet 
of the Baltic, and has a &[ooa harbour. Tdnnlng is a port on the North 
Bea, at the mouth of the Ejder. Lanenburg is on the right bank of the 
Blbia, above Hamburg. 



II. SMALLER STATES OF NORTH GERMANY. ^ 

The smaller States of North G^ermany, included within the German 
Empire, comprise the Kingdom of Saxony ; the Grand-Duckies of 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Saze- 
Weimar ; the Duchies of Bnmswick, Anhalt, Saze-Meiningen, 
Saze-Ooburg-Gfotlia, Saze-Altenbnrg : the Principalities of Lippe- 
Detmold, Waldeck, Schwarzbnrg-Baaolstadt, Schwarzbnrg-Son- 
dersliansen, Beuss, Schaumbnig-Lippe, together with the Ilanse 
jTou^tm— Hainbiirg, Liibeck, Bremen, and the Eeichsland of Alsace- 
Lorraine, acquired from Fiance in 1871. 

SAXONY is intermediate in position between Prussia and the Austrian 
province of Bohemia, and is traversed by the river Elbe. It is bordered, 
on the side of Bohemia, by the Erz Gebiige and the Biesen Gebir^e. Its 
chief towns are Dresden (the capital), Leipag, Meissen, Ohemmtz, and 
Freiberg. 

Dresden (276) stands beside the river Elbe, and is distinguished by its 
general beau^ of aspect and its fine collections of works of art. Meissen, 
also on the Elbe, a few miles below Dresden, is celebrated for its porcelain. 
Lelpsslg (293. or with suburbs 353) is situated near the river Elster, in the 
plain which lies to the west of the Elbe ; it is dislingiiished for its univer- 
sity and its book trade, as well as for the great victory gained by the 
German over the French arms in 1813. Ghemniti (139), tne '* Manchester 
of Saxony," is the principal manufacturing town ; and Freiberg is the 
centre of an important mming district. 

MECKLENBURG, divided into two distinct giand-duchies, of which the 
more westward, to which Schwerin belongs, is in the north of Qermany, 
bordering on the Baltic Sea. 

Its chief towns are Schwerin and Neu Strelitz, the respective capitals 
of its two divisions. 

OLDENBURG is in the north-west of Germany. It borders on the I^orth 
Sea, and is enclosed on the land side by the territory of Prussia. 

Its chief town is Oldenburg (20), on the river Hunte, a tributary of tho 
Weser. 



1. The area (sauare miles) and population of the North German States are :— 



Area. 

Saxony 6,8S6 

Meoklenbnrg-Schwerin . . .. 5kl97 

Meoklenlmrg-Strelitz .. .. 1,144 

Oldenburg 9,608 

Saxe-Weimar 1,404 

Brunswick 1,441 

Anhalt 917 

Baxe-Meiningen 984 



Pop. 
8,10^000 
976,000 
98,000 
841,000 
814,000 
878;000 
348,000 
216,000 



Ana. 

Saxe-Cobutv-Ootha .. .. 765 

Saxe-Altenburg .. , .. .. ei7 

Lippe 4in 

Scfaaumburg-Lippe 188 

Waldeck 488 

Soh-warsburg-Rudolstadt .. 887 

Beuss 446 

Schwanburg-Sondershausen .. 887 



Pop. 
199,00» 
181,000 
1S8.008 

87,ooa 

66,000 

84,000 

106,000^ 

74,000- 
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8 AZB- WEIMAB. the most considerable of the smaller Saxon States, lies in 
the very centre of Qermany, within and adjoining the tract known as the 
Thuringian Forest. 

Its chief towns are Weimar, the grand-ducal capital, and Jena. 

BRUNSWICK is a small inland territory, completely enclosed by the 
Prussian dominions. 

Its chief town, Bnmswlck (100), lies on the river Ocker, a tributary of 
the Aller, which flows into the Weser. 

ANHALT comprehends a small, but for the most part a level, tract of 
country crossed oy the river Elbe^ and enclosed by the Prussian territory. 

It contains the towns of Dessau, the capital, on the Mulde, near its 
junction with the Elbe, and Bemburg, on the Saale, an affluent of the 
Elbe. 

SAXE-MBININOSN, SAXE-COBURO-GOTHA, and SAXE-ALTENBURa, all 

Me within the same central hill-region as Saxe- Weimar, and are traversed 
by the heights of the Thuringian Porest 

.The chief towns are respectively Melningen, on the Werra, an affluent 
of' the Weser ; Coburg, on the Itz, an affluent of the Main ; Gotha, on the 
Leina ; and Altenborg, on the Pleisse, a tributary of the Elster. 

LIFFE and SCHAUMBURG-LIPFE are two adjoining territories within 
the basin of the Weser in the north-west of Germany, and completely en- 
closed by Prussia. 

The towns of Detmold and Buokebarg are their respective capitals. 

WALDECK is a small territory to the south of Lippe, and also enclosed 
by Prussia. 

Arolsen, the capital, lies 25 miles north-west of Cassel. 

SOHWARZBUBG-RUBOLSTABT and SOHWARZBXTRG-SONDERSHAUSBN 
are small (and partly detached) territories in the central part of Germany, 
enclosed between Prussia and l^e lesser Saxon States. The former em- 
braces part of the Thuringian Forest 

Rudolstadt and Sondershausen are their respective capitals. 

REVSB embraces some small tracts of country between Piiissia and the 
various Saxon States, watered by the Elster and Saale. 

It is divided into the Elder and Younger branches ; the town of Oreiti 
Is the capital of the former, ScUeltz of tne latter. 

THE HAN8E TOWNS.— For several centuries the cities of Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Bremen enjoyed the privileges of distinct States, but in 1888 
they ceased to be " Free Ports,'' and joined the Zollverein or German 
Customs Union. ^ 

Hamburg (324) is the great emporium of the foreij^ commerce of Ger- 
many, and the seat of an immense trade with all nations. More than half 
the trade of Germany with other countries passes through Hamburg, and 
the commerce between it and the United Kingdom is very large ; the 
imports from the United Kingdom alone amounting to more tium 20 
miUions sterling. This great port is situated on the north bank of the 
Elbe, 70 miles from the sea. Cnxhayen, at the mouth of the Elbe, also 
belongs to Hamburg. 



1. Hamboig, Lttbflck, and Bremen were the 
principal cities in the famous Havseatio Liao vi, 
which, during the Middle Ages, controlled the 



commerce of north-western Burope, and at the 
present day they are sUU the most importaat 
commercial centres in the empire. 
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Liib66k (68) stands on the Trave. which enters the Baltic adjacent to 
the east coast of Holstein. It is less important now than at a former 
period. Trayemttnde, at the mouth of the Trave, is its outport 

Bremen (125), situated on the Weser, 40 miles above its mouth, is only 
second to Hamburg as a seat of commerce. Large vessels load and unload 
at Bremerhaven, at the mouth of the river. 

ALSAOE-LORRAINE, the territory transferred from France to 
Crermany on the conclusion of the war of 1870-71, embraces a tract 
lying along the left bank of the Rhine, between that river and the 
cnain of the Yosges (Yogesen) Mountains, and stretching thence 
along the former German border, in the direction of Luxemburg. 
Part of the Moselle valley, as well as the left bank of the Rhine from 
the Swiss border southward to the parallel of 49'', is within its Umits. 
The "Reichsland" or Imperial Territory of Alsace-Lorraine has a 
total area of 5,670 square miles, and a population of upwards of 1^ 
millions, of whom scarcely a quarter of a million speak French. 

ALSACn (German, Elsass) includes Strassbnrg (123), a large and ancient 
city, seated near the left bank of the Rhine, beside its affluent, the 111 ; 
MUblliaiuen (70), a great centre of cotton and other manufacturing in- 
dustry, situated between 50 and 60 miles further south ; and Colmar, near 
the foot of the Yosges, about 40 miles south-west of Strassburg. 

The principal place within the portion of LORRAUf E (German, Loth- 
ringen) tran^erred to Germany is Metz (54), a strongly-fortified town on 
the Moselle, and of much note in former as well as in recent history. 

III.— STATES OF SOUTH GERMANY. 

The following States of South Germany are included within the 
German Empire^ : — The Kingdoms of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
and the Grand Duchies of Baden and Hesse. 

The southern half of Germany is more elevated and mountainous than 
North Germany. It consists of plateaux of moderate elevation, crossed by 
detached mountain chains and groups, and rising gradually to the south- 
ward into the high region of the Alps. 

The Danube (German, Donau) is the great river of South (Jermany, 
which it crosses from west to east, passing below Yienna into Hungary. 
Among the numerous affluents of the Danube, within the German portion 
of its course, are the Lech, Isar, and Inn, on its right or southern bank ; 
the Altmiihl, Nab, Regen, and March, on its left or northern bank. 

BA VABIA has an area of nearly 30,(X)0 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of about 5^ millions, and thus, in point of size and population, 
ranks next to Prussia among the German States. It forms an up- 
land plain or tableland about sixteen hundred feet above the level 



1. The area (In square miles) and population 
(according to the last Census) of the South Ger- 
man States are :— 

Area. Pop. 
Bataria 29,632 8,420,000 



Aneu Pop- 

WUrtemberg 7.619 1,986.000 

Baden 6.891 1,001,000 

Hesse 8,000 966,000 
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of the sea. In the sonth, Bavaria includes some of the outlying 
branches of the Alps ; on the east, it is divided from Bohemia by 
the chain of the !Bdhmer Wald Besides the main body of the 
KingdouL Bavaria comprehends a smaUer and detached piece of ter- 
ritory—the Palatijiate or Bheinpfalz— to the west of the Rhine. 
The chief towns of Bavaria are Munich^ (the capital), Nuremberg, 
Augsbuig, Ratisbon, Bamberg, Wiirzbuig, and Speyer. 

HUNIOH or MUROUEM (348) stands on the river Isar, a considerable 
affluent of the Danube, in the midst of the plateau-land of South Germany, 
at an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea-level; it is noted for its fine 
collections of painting and sculpture. Augsburg (66), is on the Lech, 
which also joins the Danube, to the north-west of the Bavarian capital. 
Nuremberg, or Niimberg (142), lies in the plain to the north m the 
DanubcL on a small affluent of the Miun. Wfinburg (65) is on l^e right 
bank of the Main. BatlBbon, or B^^sburg (36), is on the Dani^, 
opposite the junction of the R^en. Speyer, or Spires, is within the de- 
tached portion of Bavarian territory to the west of the Rhine, and on 
the left Dank of that river. 

WUBTEMBEBQ is immediately to the west of Bavaria. Its northern 
portion is traversed by the Neckar, an affluent of the Rhine, but its 
southern districts belong to the basin of the Danube. 

The capital^ Stuttgart (140), lies near the left bank of the Neckar. 
Dim is an ancient city on the Danube, dose to the Bavarian border, and 
is strongly fortified. 

BADEN 3 is a long and narrow tract of country, lying on the east bank 
of the Rhine, and traversed by the range of the Schwarz Wald or Black 
Forest. 

Its capital, Oarlsmhe (61), lies a few miles east of the Rhine. Mann- 
belm (61) is at the junction of the Neckar and Rhine. Heidelberg, on 
the Neckar, is a famous university town. 

The Grand Duchy of HB88B comprehends two detached portions of ter- 
ritory. The southern portion is crossed by the Rhine, above the junction 
of the Main ; the northern division is to tiie north of the Main. 

The chief cities are Darmstadt (the capital) and Mentz. Darmstadt 
(43) lies 11 miles east of the Rhine ; Henti (66) {Ger, Mainz, Fr. Mayence). 
is on the west bank of the Rhine, opposite the junction of the Mam, ana 
is strongly fortified. 



LUXEMBUBG, which has an area of 1,000 square mile& and a 
population of 213,000, lies between the Rhenish province of Prussia 
and Belgium. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, to which the Duke of Nassau succeeded 
• the late King of Holland as Grand Duke in 1890, was declared neutral territory 
by the Treaty of London, in 1867, when the fortifications of its capital, Luxem- 
burg (18), were dismantled. The administration of the territory (which for 
commercial purposes only is included in the German Zollverein) is personally 
contit>lled by the Grand Duke, and its neutrality is guaranteed by the Great 
Powers. 

1. Mnnleh, Oennaii, MthntMrn; from niAieA«, \ 2. Badm. from the town of the same name, 
monks. I celebrated for its hatha. 
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UBOHTBNBTEDf, the smallest of the German States, adjoins the eastern 
border of Switzerland, and praetioaUy belongs to the Austrian Empire, but has 
never been formally annexed. 

The principality has an area of 60 square miles, and a population of about 
9,000, who are in the enyiable position of not being liable to conscription, and 
of having no taxes to pay. Vadni, its capital, is merely a castle. 



QUESTIONS ON PRUSSIA AND THE SMALLER STATES OF 

GERMANY. 



1. How is FnuMla bounded? 

2. What ia the length, breadth, and ana of 
Praniar 

& What doee the popalatlon of Pnieria emmint 
to? Whieh portion! of tiie kingdom are most 
denieljr pomuated? 

4 Bnumerate the mtnmtaini and riMrt that 
BtricUj bcklong to Pmada. 

6l InwhatproTinoee,resDeotiTel{,araBree]aiu 
Stettin. Ifagdeborg* Aachen, MOnefcar, and 
Damlgr 

& Which of the proylnoeB contains the 
greatest number of la^e towns? Name some 
of the latter. 

7. For what are Elberfeld, Oologne, DOasfll- 
dorf.and DaiuigrespectiTelydistingnished? 

8. In what portion of the Prussian dominions 
are GOtttngen, Emden, Oassel, Wiesbaden, and 
Kiel, respectirely ? 

9. Desodbe the condition of Frankfbrt-on-the 
Main. Since what date has it been annexed to 
Prussia? What was its previous condition? 

la Which of the smaller States of North 
Germany ranks as a kingdom? Which of them 
form grand duchies? Which dnehles? Which 
prlnciradities ? 

IL In what States are, respeottTelrt Dresden, 
Leipslg, Jena, Dessau, Oobuig. and Detmold? 



U Name the three 'free cities' of Germanj, 
and describe the sitoattcn of each. 

1& Describe the situation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and name tiie principal towns withhxthe reapec- 
tive portions ox the territory it embraces. 

14 In what respect does South Germany difRar, 
as to its natural f eatues^ from the northern 
half of Germany? 

IB. Name the great river of southern Germany, 
also its principal tributaries within German 
limita 

l& What States are within South Germany, 
and what are their reopeotiye forms of govern- 
ment? 

17. Name the principal towns of Bavaria, also 
those of Wtlrtembeig. • 

la In what States, respeetivdy, are Wttnburg, 
Satisbon, Uhn, and Mentc? 

la Describe the situation of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, and name its principal towna 

2a By what river is the territory of Haswn- 
Darmstadt traversed? Whatare its chief towns? 

81. Describe the position of LnzembuiK, and 
its administration. 

S2. Which is the smallest of the Genman 
States? Describe its situation. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AnsTRLA.-HnNaABY, the great Dual Empire of Central Europei 
is, next to Russia, the lai^gest State on the Continent, and is sur- 
passed in point of population only by Russia and Gfermany. 

B0T7NBABIES.— Austria-Hungary is bounded on the north by 
Qerman^ ; on the east by Russia and Roumania ; on the south by 
Roumania, Servia, the Adriatic Sea, and Italy ; on the west by 
Switzerland and Bavaria. 

The frontier-line of the empire is about 4,500 miles long, and ia for the 
most part formed bv strongly-marked natural features, but its natural com- 

J)actness is politically neutralised by the heterogeneous character of its pc^u- 
ation, which consists of Slavs, Germans, Magyars, and other races. 

EXTENT.— The area of Austria^ proper is 116,000 square miles, 
and of Hungary 125,039 square miles. Including Bosnia and Her- 
zegoyina,^ the empire has a total area of 265,000 square miles, about 
four and a half times the area of England and Wales. 

The greatest length, from east to west, is about 800 miles. 
The greatest breadth, from north to south, is nearly 600 miles. 



1. Austria, Ger. 0»iterr8ie\ eastern kingdom, 
so called because it formed the eastern portion 
of the dominions of Charlemagne. 



2. The minor Principality of Liechtenstein atoo 
practically belongs to Austria-Hungary. 
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COASTS.— The only sea-coast which belongs to Austria is at the 
head and on the eastern side of the Adriatic, and is about 500 miles 
in length, i.e.j 1 mile of coast to every 500 square miles of area. 

1. Gapes.— Panta de Promontore, the southern extremity of Istria ; and 
Punta della Flanca, on the coast of Dalmatia. 

2. InletB.— Gulfs of Trieste, Qoamero, and Cattaro ; the last of which forms 
by tu the best harbour in the Adriatic. 

3. Islanda.— Numerous small islands along the Adriatic coast, of which the 
principal are: — Cherso and Veglia, in the Gulf of Quamero; Pago, Grossa, 
Brazza, and lissa, off the coast of Dalmatia. 

MOUNTAINS.— Austria-Hungary includes the Bohemian Moun- 
tains in the north-west^ the eastern portions of the Alps, and the 
whole of the Carpathian mountain-sj/stem, besides seyeral minor 
ranges. The Alps belo^ to the Austrian provinces of the empire ; 
the Carpathians to the Hungarian countries. 

1. The Bohemian Mountains enclose Bohemia and include the Sudeten Ge- 
birge. Riesen G^birge, Erz Gebirge, and the Bohmer Wald. The highest point 
is Scnneekoppe (5,274 feet), in the Riesen Gebirge. 

2. The Austrian Alps include the Rhaetian Alps, with Ortler Spitz, 12,852 
feet ; the Noric Alps, with Gross Olockner. 12,766 feet ; the Camic Alps, with 
KeUenoand, 9,500 feet ; and the Julian Alps, with Terglou, 10.866 feet. The 
principal passes over the Austrian Alps are the Stelvio Pass (9,177 feet), the 
loftiest carriage-road in Europe ; and the Brenner Pass (4,660 feet), traversed 
by a carriage-road and railway, the latter opened in 1867. 

3. The Oarpathians extend for 900 miles in a semicircle from the Danube, 
near Breflsburg, to Orsova on the same river. The culminating point is Mount 
Pietra, 8,090 leet above the level of the sea. Besides the Carpathians proper, 
there are the Little Carpathians, between the March and Waag ; the Tatm 
Mountains, with Lomnite Peak, 8,799 feet ; the Transylvanian Alps, with 
Mount Negoi, 8,346 feet ; and the Dinaric Alps, with Mount Kom, 9,000 feet» 
and Mount Dinara, 7,458 feet. 

PliAINSL — ^Between the Carpathians and the eastern spurs of the 
Alps is the large Plain of Hungary, The less extensive Flain of Bohemia 
is m the north-western part of the empire. 

BIVSBS.— The principal rivers of Austria-Hungary are the 
Dant^e and its tributaries, and the Dniester, flowing mto the Black 
Sea ; the £tseh or Adige, and the Sdobba, flowing into the Adriatic 
Sea ; the Oder and the Vistula, flowing into the Baltic ; and the 
Elbe, flowing into the North Sea. 

1. The Danube is the great river of Austria. It flows through the heart of 
the empire, from west to east ; and, with its numerous tributaries, waters more 
than two-thirds of its whole extent. Of these tributaries the Inn, March, 
Drame, Save, and Theiss are the most considerable. The Danube, although 
Ti^idy is navigable throughout Austria for steamers and rafts. 

2. Hie Elbe and the Dniester have their upper portions within Austria — ^the 
former in the province of Bohemia, the latter in Galicia. 

8. Only a small portion of the upper courses of the Oder and Vietnla are 
within the empire. The latter forms part of the boundary between the Russian 
and Austrian territories. 

" %* The largest strictly Austrian or rather Hungarian river is the Tlieiss, 
which rises in Mount Galatz, in the Carpathians, and, after a generally navigable 
course of 848 miles, joins the Danube near Peterwardein. 
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TiATTFiB. — ^Hungary oontains the considerable Lake of Balaton or 
Flatten See (areoj 250 square miles], the water of which is slightly salt 
The Neanedler See is sometimes dry in summer. Lake ZirhnwL the 
waters of which occasionally disappear, is in the Julian Alps ; and Lakes 
Oarda and Como are on the south-west frontier. 

CLIMATE. — So extensive and Taried a ran^ of country as that 
which falls within the emphre naturally exhibits many differences 
of climate, soil, and y^tation. The warmest portions of the empire 
are those lying^south of the Alps, towards the coasts of the Adriatic. 
The Plain of Hungary is distinguished by extremes of heat and cold 
at the opposite seasons of the year. On the whole, the climate of 
most part of the country is dry, healthy, and temperate. 

PBODTJCTIONS. — The natural productions of the empire are 
extremely varied. Every plant indigenous to Europe is round in 
Hungary alone, and the mineral wealth of the two countries is said 
to be greater than that of any other European country. 

1. The vine thriyes in Hungary, and throughout the southern proTinces in 
general. The empire ranks next to France as a vrme-growinq country, yields 
mg annually about five hundred million gallons. The figy oUve, and muUberry 
are found on the shores of the Adriatic. 

2. Austria is rich in metals and miTMrals. Both geld and silver are worked 
in Hungary and Transylvania. In the Austrian provinces there are rich mines 
of lead and iron, "brown " and common coaly besides the quicksUver mine of 
Idria (in the province of Camiola, above the head of the Adriatic). 

INHABITANTS. — The Austro-Hungarian Empire has nearly 
42 million inhabitants — a greater population than any other Euro- 
pean State, except Bussia and Germany — equal to an average of 160 
to the square mile, or less than a third of the density in England. 

Of these, 23| millions inhabit the Austrian division of the Empire, but less 
than 10 millions of them are Germans, the remainder consisting of Cze<dis 
(who form the bulk of the Bohemian population) and other Slavonic peoples. 
Five-and-a-half million Austrian subjects are Poles, and nearly half a million 
speak the ItiUian language. These latter inhabit the southern valleys of the 
Tyrol. 

The remaining 17 millions include the people of Hungary and the adjacent 
territories, known under the general name of the Hungarian countries. In 
Hungary .itself, the Magyars, who now number 8 J millions, form the domin- 
ant race ; intermixed with them are Slavs, Germans, and Roumanians. One- 
and-a-half million Jevjs are dispersed throughout the empire. The Hungarian 
population has risen from 16) millions in 1880, to 17) millions in 189l, and 
the Magyar nationality from 6,170,000 to 8,200,000. The Hungarians amount, 
therefore, to 64^ per cent, of the entire population, while of the other races 
settled in Hungary, the most numerous one represents only 15 per cent. 

The provinces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, occupied by Austria in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Berlin, contain about H million inhabitants. 

IKDUSTBIES. — The industrial produce of Austria-Hungary is 
considerable. There are considerable manufactures, but agriculture 
is the principal, and in many parts the only, industry. 

1. Agriculture occupies by much the lareer proportion of the people, 
especially in Hungary and Galicia, which are the principal corn-growing pro- 
viuces. Rye is the staple crop, and forms the principal article of food. Large 
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qaaiitities of barley and ocUs are grown in Galicia. Much vnne is prodaced, 
tnat of Tokay being specially famed. Vast numbers of sheep and cattle are 
reared in yarioos parts of the empire. 

2. Mantiflfictares are mostly pursued in the German provinces, where linen, 
woollen, and other fabrics are made. Bohemia is celebrated for its glassworks. 
Still, the empire is not, on the whole, a manufacturing country, and manufac- 
tured goods are therefore largely imported. 

3. The foreign Commeroe^ of the empire is checked by its limited extent 
of sea-coast and by the mountain-chains which have to be crossed in order to 
reach the coast from the interior. 

Ports.— The ports of Trieste and Fiume are the chief seats of the foreign 
trade of the empire — Trieste for the German, and Fiume for the Hungarian, 
provinces. 

INTEBNAL OOMMUNICATION'.—The Danube and its tri- 
butaries are the great highways of internal trade. There are excel- 
lent high-roads, over 14,000 mUes of railway, and well-developed 
telegraphic and postal services. 

The Austrian Government has, at great expense, constructed good roads across 
upwards of sixty passes, that leading from Innsbruck over Monte Stelvio to 
Lombardy being a magnificent road, arched over in some "porta to prevent its 
being blocked by avalanches. Before the construction of railways tnrough the 
mountainous region which lies between the interior and the sea-coast, inter- 
communication was necessarily limited. Now, however, railways extend from 
Vienna to Prague, &c., on the north ; Buda-Pesth, &c., on the east ; Munich, 
&c., on the west ; and Trieste on the south, besides another line across the 
Brenner Pass to Lombardy. Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary, has direct 
communication by rail with the port of Fiume, on the Adriatic. 

GOVERNMENT. — Austria-Hungary is an hereditary dual mon- 
archy, the Emperor of Austria being also King of Hungary. The 
Sovemment is dual, the Austrian State and the Hungarian King- 
om each having its own Parliament, Ministry, and Acuninistration. 

The empire, as a whole, has no nationality. The ruling power is German in 
the western provinces, and Hungarian in the eastern division ; but the majority 
of the subjects of both the Austrian and the Hungarian States are of races 
differing in language, habits, and ideas from the dominant people in each of the 
two great divisions of the empire, whose rule they more or less reluctantly obey. 
This division of races is a source of political weakness to the empire, and 
necessitates the maintenance of a powerful army. 

The Revenue and Erpenditure for the "conmion affairs" of the empire 
amount to about 11 millions sterling, of which Austria provides seven-tenths, 
and Hungary three-tenths. The Revenue and Expenditure of Austria amount 
to about 45 millions sterling each, while the National Income of Hungary is 
about 29 millions, and the Expenditure nearly the same. The common Debt 
amounts to 235 millions— that of Austria, 88 millions, and that of Hungary 132 
millions. 

Military service is compulsory in both Austria and Hungary. The Imperial 
Army numbers nearly 800,000 on the peace footing, and 1,200,000 in time of 



1. The total yalue of the imporU (1889) was 
£S4|1S0.000 ; and emorU, £0,080,000. Lea than 
a third of the trade is carried on with Turkey, 



Bnssia, Italy, France, and Great Britain; 
rest being aunoet entirely with Germany. 
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war.i The Navy conaiits of 160 war vessels (of which 12 are ironclads), maimed 
by upwards of 7,000 men. Pcfla is the chief naval arsenaL 

EDUOATIOK. — Public education throughout the empire was 
rather backward until recently, and, notwit£tanding the efforts of 
the Qovemment, the g^eat bulk of the agricultural population of the 
purely Sclayonic proyinces are as yet aunost entirely illiterate. In 
the Germanic portions of the empire, the law enforces the education 
of eyery child oetween the ages of six and twelya Numerous higher- 
class schools and 11 univer titles — of the latter, that of Vienna has 
oyer 6,000 students, and that of Buda-Pesth, 3,600. 

BELIGION.— The Romuin Gatholic religion is followed bj three- 
fourths of the population. FrotestarUs are most numerous m Hun- 
gary and Transylyania. Many of the people of the Hungarian 
countries, however, are members of the Greek Church. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.--Austria is divided into 14 Prov- 
inces, namely, the Archrlhickies of Lower Anstria and Upper 
Austria ; the Duchies of Salzburg, Styria^ Oarinthia, Oamiola, 
Silesia» and the Bukowina; the Kingdoms of Bohemia, Dalmatia, 
and Galicia ; the Margraviate of Moravia ; the Counties of the 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and the County of Qoiz ; the Margraviate 
of Istria and the City of Trieste (which together form the Coast- 
lands District). 

The Chief towns in the Austrian ProvinceB, with their population in 
thousands, are VIENNA (1,864), in Lower Austria : Lmz (47), in Upper 
Austria ; Salzbubo (28), in the Duchy of Salzburg ; Gbatz (113), in Stym ; 
Klaosnfubt (20), in Carinthia ; Laibaoh (31), in Carniola ; Tbopfau (22), in 
Silesia ; Czebnowitz (57), in the Bukowina ; Pbagub (184), in Bohemia ; 
Zara (25), in Dalmatia ; Lbmbbbq (128), in Galicia ; Bbunn (95), in Moravia ; 
INNBBBUCK (32), in the Tyrol ; and Tbiestb (158), in the Coastlands. 

VIENNA, the capital of the Empire, stands on the south bank of the 
Diuiube. It is among the largest of European capitals, and is a great 
centre of trade. Linx, in Fpper Austria, is also on the Danube. Grals, 
in Styria, is on the river Mur, an affluent of the Drave. Trieste, situated 
at the head of the Adiiatic, is the principal seapnort of Austria, and is 
connected by rail with Vienna and other towns in the interior. Pola, 
the chief naval station, is on the coast of Istria, near the southern ex- 
tremity of tibe peninsula. 

PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia, comes next to Vienna in size and popu- 
lation, and is a i)lace of much note in history. Prague stands on the river 
Moldau, which joins the Elbe. Koniggrats, which gives its name to the 
decisive victory gained over the Austrians by Prussia in 1866, lies on the 
Upper Elbe, sixty miles east by north of Prague. Briinn, in Moravia, is 
an unportant manufacturing town. Not far distant from it is AusterlitZy 
the scene of Napoleon's victory over the Austrians in 1805. 

GALICIA lies to the east and north of the Carpathian Mountains, and 
originally formed part of the independent kingdom of Poland. Lemberg, 
the capital, is a large city, with considerable trade. Cracow (76), on the 



1. ▲ large proportion of the army was for- 
merly obtained from the "MiUtary Frontier,'* 
but that qrstem has been abolished, and the 



Prunian principle of oniTeml Uabilitj to miU> 
tary serrlce has been adopted throughout the 
empire of Austria-Hungary. 
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Vistula, was formerly the ecclesiastical capital of Poland^ and has a magni- 
ficent cathedral. Near Cracow are the famous salt nunes of WleUczka. 
Zara^ the chief town in Dalmatia, is on the east coast of the Adriatic, 
and IS a thriving port. 

The Hungarian State includes Hnngary proper, with Tran- 
oylvania and the town of Fiiime, and also the provinces of Oroatia 
and Slavonian which have separate gOYemments for local afi&drs. 

The Chief towns in the Hungarian oountries are Buda-Pbsth (506) ; 
Prbssbubo (52) ; Szbgkdin (87), in Hungary ; Elausenbitbo (32), in Transyl- 
vania ; and the port of Fiuhe (29), on the Adriatic. 

BUDA-PESTH, which together form the chief dty of Hunsaij, stand on 
the opposite hanks of the Danube. Pesth (on the east bank) is the larj;er 
in size, but Buda is the more ancient. They form together a large city, 
and Pesth is a great seat of trade. Pressburg, higher up the river, was 
the ancient capital of Hungary during its period of national independence. 
Flume is the chief seaport of the Hungarian countries. It hes at the 
head of an arm of the Adriatic, to the eastward of the Gulf of Trieste, and 
is connected by rail with Pesth via Agram. 

BOSNIA and HERZEGOVINA were, in 1878, in accordance 
with the treaty of Berlin, placed under the direct administration 
of Austria-Hungary, and are now virtually treated as integral 
parts of the empire. 

These provinces comprise the territory lying between Servia on the east and 
Dalmatia on the west, the river Save forming the northern boundary. They 
have an area of abont 20,000 sqnare miles, and a population of IJ millions. 
The characteristic features of these provinces are their well-wooded mountains 
and fertile valleys ; those of Bosnia beine watered by the river Save and its 
tributaries, and those of the Herzegovina by the Narenta and its affluents. 

The largest town is Bosna-Serai or Berajevo (26), the capital of Bosnia. 
Hostar (^) is the chief town of the Herzegovina. TrebUOe and Travnik are 
fortified towns. 

'. * The Sanjak, or district, and town of Novi-Basar have 15,000 inhabitants, 
and, although occupied by an Austrian military force, are administered civilly 
by Turkey. 
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1. Bt what oountries is Aostria-Haiigaxy 
bounded? 

8. What two monntain syitemi are (one of 
them parthr, the other wholly) within the limits 
of the empire? Name the highest points in each. 

8. What plains are within the limits of the 
empire? 

4. Name the ohief riven of Aoitria-Hnngary, 
and brief!/ describe their oonrses. 

a Whion portlonB of the empire are distin* 
Koished by tae greater warmth of their climate? 
Name wom» of the fmlta that belong to these 
proTinoes. 

a What descriptions ai mineral wealth does 
the empire contain, and in which of its pro* 
Tinoes? 

7. What races of people a*e included in the 
Austro-Uiingarian Empire 



8. What branches of industiy are most charac< 
teristio of the people? 

a Name the chief p wts for the foreign oom- 
meroe of the empire. What are the means of 
internal oommnnlcation? 

10. What is the form of goyemment, and what 
the proTailing religion? 

11. Name the pronnces of the Austrian diyision 
of the empire. 

12. What Dortlons of the empire are included 
in the kinpfom of Hnngary? 

UL Which of the Austrian prorinces was for- 
merly a part of Poland, and what is its chief 
dtyf 

14. Say what you know of Vienna, 6ratx» 
Trieste, Prague, Brttnn, Buda-Pesth, Pressburg 
Hume, Zara, Cracow, Boena-Serai, and Moetar. 
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DENMARK. 

DsiniABK^ ifl a small country in the north-west of Europe. 
Denmark Proper consists of the northern portion of a pe nin s ul a 
— Jutland — ^and an adjacent group of islands—Zealaiid, Fiinen, 
Laaland, ^. — lyin g at the enkance of the Baltic Sea, and the out- 
lying island of Bo^iolm in the Baltic. 

BOUNDARIES.— The boundaries of Denmark are— on the norths 
the Skager Rack ; on the ecut^ the Eatt^t and tne Baltic Sea ; on 
the west, the North S^ ; and on the south, Germany. 

EXTENT.— The area of Denmark is nearly 14^800 square miles 
—less than half the area of Scotland, and about one-fourth that of 
England and Wales. But if we include Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands, the total area is 54,310 square miles. 

COASTS.— The coast-line of Denmark is extensive, being nearly 
4.000 miles in length, and the position of the country is one &your- 
aole to maritime commerce. The three channels of entrance to the 
Baltic — ^known as the Sound, and the Great and Little Belts — ^lie 
between the Danish islands and the mainland on either side. The 
Sound is between the island of Zealand and the coast of Sweden. 
The Great Belt is between the islands of Zealand and Fiinen ; and 
the Little Belt between Fiinen and the coast of Jutland Denmark 
terminates to the north in a point of land, or cape, called the Skaw. 

Along the west coast of Jutland and in the Kattegat are nnmerous shoals 
and sand-banks. The western coasts, regular and unbroken and containing no 
harbours, contrast strongly with the eastern coast-line, which is penetrated by 
numerous inlets, the most important of which, the Liim Fiord, extends across 
the entire breadth of the peninsula from the Kattegat to the North Sea. 

ISIaANDS.— A third of Denmark consists of islands, of which 
Zealand (2,600 square miles), Fiinen (1,250), Laaland (462), Bom- 
holm (221), and Falster (178), are the largest. 

NATTJRAIi FEATUEES.— Denmark is a flat country, often 
marshy towards the coasts, which in some places require to be pro- 
tected by dykes, as in Holland. No part of Jutland reaches an ele- 
vation of more than 600 feet above the sea-level. 

Denmark has no rivefti of any large size, though small streams are numerous. 
The principal are the Guden and Veile, which flow into the Kattegat, and the 
Skive, which falls into the Liim Fiord, all of which are less than 50 miles in 
length. There are numerous Xakta^ but none of any considerable size. Den- 
mark is generally level and monotonous, but there are several remarkably 
beautiful and well-wooded tracts, especially in the islands. 

OLIMATE.— The climate of Denmark is somewhat colder and 
moister than that of Britain, but it is, on the whole, temperate 

1. 3>«iuiurk, DaNi-JfareA, the maxoh or fron- 1 Holstein, fonnerly attached to the Danish 
tier of the Daaea The Duchies of Sohleswig and | crown, were MTered from Denmark in 1861 
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and healthy. The winters are severe, and occasionally the channels 
between the islands are frozen over. 

PBODTTOTIONS.— The chief sources of national wealth are 
found in the rich pastures, and in the fisheries carried on in the 
ai^acent seas. There are few wild animals, and no minerals, except 
limited quantities of coal, marble, and building-stone in the island 
of Bomholm. Turf is generally used for fuel 

INHABITANTS.— The Danes belong to the Scandinavian family 
of nations, and in 1890 numbered 2,172,000, an average, of 147 per 
square nule, less than a third of that of I^lajid. The Faroe Islands, 
Icdand, and Greenland have a total popu&tion of about 90,000. 

ESducation is compulsory and widely diffused by means of primary and 
secondary schools under the control of the government. There is one univer- 
.fiity (at Copenhagen) and several public coUeges in the laiiger towns. 

The established religion is the Lutiieran, to which 99 per cent, of the people 
;belong, but all sects are tolerated. 

INDUSTBIES.— The industry of Denmark is chiefly devoted to 
-the soil, and the rearing of cattle, with the culture of the land, 
.employ the greater nunu)er of the people. Oxen, with butter ana 
cheese, and other farm and dairy produce, are lai^ly supplied to 
other countries, and a considerable amount of maritime commerce is 
thus carried on. The Danes are good sailors, and have always been 
noted for their devotion to maritime pursuits. 

The imports from the United Kingdom to Denmark and the Danish 
•Colonies amount to nearly 3 millions sterling a year, and the exports thereto 
to nearly 8 miUions. Copenhagbn is the principal port. 

Internal communication is facilitated by excellent roads (especially in the 
islands), about 1,250 miles of railvxtys and several canals. The Idim Fiord, 
which extends across the country from the Kattegat to the North Sea, throws 
.off several arms, which furnish extensive means of internal communication. 
The natural channel (formed during the storm of Feb. 3, 1825) connecting the 
fiord and the sea having become closed with sand, the Tbybordn Canal was cut, 
but it can only be used by very small vessels. 

 

GOVEBNMENT.— Denmark forms a hereditary and constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

The Executive power is vested in the Kin^, who has also an absolute right of 
 veto on measures passed by the Danish Parliament (the Bigsdag), which is com- 
posed of two Chambers— the Landstbing and the FoUcBtmnff. 

The Revenue and Ezpenditore each amounts to a little over 3 millions 
.sterling. The National Del>t, much of which has been incurred in the con- 
struction of the State railways, harbours, and other public works, has been 
reduced to less than 10 millions sterling. There is a Keserve Fond of about 
. 4^ millions sterling. 

The total peace strength of the anny is about 16,500 men, and the war 
strength about 60,000, exclusive of the extra Beeorve of about 14,000 officers 
and men. The navy consists of 30 war vessels, of which 10 are armour-clad 
ships, manned by about 1,500 men. 

DIVISIONS.— Denmark is divided into 7 Stifts, 3 of which are 
.on the islands, and 4 in Jutland. 
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The 8 Stifto on the islandB are (1) Zealand, which inclades the islands of 
Zealand, Amaser, Moen and Samso ; (2) FQnen, which inclades the islands of 
Fiinen, Langeiand and ArrO ; (8) Laaland, which consists of the islands of 
Laaland and Falster. The 4 Stifts in Jutland are (1) Aallwrg, (2) Vlbonr, 
(3) Aazbaiu, (4) Bibe. 

The island of Bobkholm, which Uei in the Baltic, considerably east of the 
other islands, belongs to Denmark. 

TOWNS.— Less than one-third of the Danish people liye in the 
towns, the most populous of which are Copenhagen^ the capital, 
Aarhuus^ Odeme^ and AcUborg. 

OOPBNHAaSN^ (312, or with suburbs 375), the capital of Denmark, is on 
the east coast of Zealand. It has extensive docks and great trade, and is 
strongly fortified. 

ELdnore lies about twenty miles north of Copenhagen, at the northern 
entrance of the Sound. Roeskllde, an ancient town, the former residence 
of the Danish Kings, is to the west of the present capital 

None of the towns of Jutland are of very considerable size. Aalborg 
(20) is on the east shore of the Liim Fiord ; Aarhuns (33), on the east coast, 
is the centre of the railway system of the peninsula. 

Odense (30) is the chief town in the island of Fiinen. Bonne is the 
capital of Boniholm. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONa-Besides Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands, Denmark has some settlements on the west coast of Green- 
land (North America), "s^th the islands of Santa Gruz, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, in the West Indies. 

1. The FAROE ISLAITDS,' in the Atlantic Ocean, to the north of th& 
British ishinds, comprise a group of 35 islands (of whidi only 17 ar& 
inhabited), which rise above the waters of a stormy sea. They haye an 
area of 340 square miles, and oyer 13,000 inhabitants, of Scandinayian 
oridn, who are chiefly occupied in fishing, or in collecting the feathers 
and down of the numerous birds which find shelter amidst their diSs. 
They contain the small town of Thorsbayn. 

2. IGBLAND has an estimated area of 40.000 square miles, and is, there- 
fore, next to Great Britain, the largest of Buropean islands. Its northenv 
coasts just touch the borders of the fri^d zone. The climate is cold, and 
the surface generally barren— exhibiting a succession of yolcanic mount- 
ains and pliuns coyered with lava. Seyeral of the volcanoes' are in. 
occasional eruption — amongst them Mount Hekla, which is upwards of 
6,000 feet high. 

L Oopenbftnn, or KJttbenhaTn, mardutnt's i in ernption. Of the sabatanoaB thrown out by - 
hATon. The haibonr It formed hj the ohannel i roleanoea, lara ie the moet carious. It is a 
between Copenhagen proper and Christians* mineral substance, rendered liquid by the in- 
bam on the adjacent Island of Amager. ' tense heat which exists in the heart of the - 

2. Faroe, from None, /oar, sheep ; and oe, an i mountain, but which gradually cools and hard 



island. 

8. A volcano is a burning moimtaln— that is, 
a mountain from which burning matter (as red- 
hot ashes, stones, andlaya) is occasionally thrown 
forth. The mountain is at such times sidd to be 



ens as it flows down the mountain-side. The 
summit of a rolcano generally has a depression, . 
or hollow, called a crater (from tiie Oreek craUr, . 
acupX 
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The most remarkable feature of Iceland, however, consists in its boiling 

Sirings orgejfsers, which are in the sonth-west comer of the island, near Monnt 
ekla. The geysers are fountains which at intervals throw up columns of hot 
water and spray. The laiigest of them — called the Great Geyser— throws up a 
column of watw to the height of fSrom 50 to 150 feet 

Iceland has over 72,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly employed in rearing 
cattle and other farm labours. The capital, and indeed only town, is Beikia- 
▼ik (2), on the south-west coast. 



QUESTIONS ON DENMARK. 



1. How is Denmark bounded? What is ita 
extent? 

9L What cape frami the northemnuwt point of 
Denmark? what two ehannela doee it adjoin? 

a What portions of knd do the straits called 
the Sonnd, the Ghreat Belt, and the Little Belt 
respectiTelr diyide ? 

4 DeserlDe briefly the natural features and 
climate of Denmark. 

a What are the principal Drodnctions? 

a In what branches of industry are the Danes 
chiefly engaged, and what are the means of 
inland communication ? 

7. Under wha^ form of goTemment is Den< 
mark? Jn what state is education, and what is 
the estahUahed religion? 



a Name the Atc political divisions oi Den- 
mark, and the chief towns in each. 

a On what island is the capital of Denmark 
situated? What strait does it adjofai? 

la What do you know of Elsinore, Aalborg, 
and Aarhuus? 

IL What foreign possessions belong to Den- 
mark? 

13. Where are the laroe Islands? What town 
do theyoontain? 

IS. When is Iceland? What kind of natural 
features does it exhibit? 

14. What an the geysers, and where are they 
situated? 

15. Name and point out the capital of Ice- 
land. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Sweden^ and Nobway,' which are distinct (though adjoining) 
countries, are under the same sovereign, and form the kingdom of 
Sweden and Norway. These two countries form a laiffe peninsula, 
situated in the north-west of Europe, between the Aflantic Ocean 
and the Baltic Sea. Sweden is the eastern part of the peninsula ; 
Norway its western side. Sweden and Norway are together known 
as Scandinavia. 

BOUNDABIES.— The boundaries of Sweden aixd Norway are— 
on the north, the Arctic Ocean ; on the west, the Atlantic ; on the 
9(mthj the Skager Back, the Kattegat, and the Baltic ; on the east^ 
the Baltic Sea, the Guli of Bothnia, and part of Russia. 

EXTENT.— In size, Sweden and Norway are little short of 

30(X000 square miles, or considerably more than five times the area 

of England and Wales. 

The actual area of Sweden is estimated at 170,000 square miles, and that of 
Norway at 123,000 square miles, giving a total of 293,000 sauare miles. The 
grecUest length is about 1,150 miles, and the greatest breadth 450 miles. The 
mean hreadtth of Sweden is about 250 miles. Norway has an average breadth 
of 200 miles in the south, but only 65 miles in the centre and north. 

COASTS.— The coasts of both Sweden and Norway are very in- 
dented and irregular, those of Norway even more so than is the case 
with the Swedish shores. The -numerous long and narrow arms of 
the sea which penetrate the coast of Norway are called fiords.* 



L Sweden, or fifvMA^Bwedeir kingdom. 
2. Horway, or Nor Bigt, northern Unfdom. 
8. The termilord is peculiar to Scandinarian 
geography. The florda of the Norwegian ooaat 



xeeemble the loefte of the western ooaat of 8oot> 
land. The term /ord, howerer, is restricted to 
arms of the sea ; loth, on the other hand, is glren 
to inland lakes as well as to arms of the sea. 

I 
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Many of the fiords are of great extent, running, in some cases^ more 
thui a hundred miles inland. They are bordered on either side by 
steep and lofty rocks. The total length of the ooout-line is estimated 
at 3,400 miles, or 1 mile of coast to every 86 square miles of arect. 
The principal features are : — 

1. Oape&— The North Cape (1,200 feet high), on the islaud of Mageroe, is 
the most northerly headland of Norway, and also of Europe. Cape Sordkyn 
is the most northerly point of the mainland of Europe ; and Cape Falsterbo 
forms the soath-west extremity of Sweden. The Ifaze is the southernmost 
point of Norway. 

2. Inlet&— Of the Jiords of Norway, the principal are Varanger Fiord, on 
the north ; Trondheim and Sogne Fiords, on the west ; and Ohristiania Fiord, 
on the south. Between the south-west coast of Sweden and the island of Zea- 
land is the narrow strait called the Sound. 

ISLAin>S.— The Lofoten, Yigten,^ and other numerous groups 
of islands off the west coast of Norway ; the islands of Gothland 
and Oland, in the Baltic Sea, to the east of Sweden. 

Between the two southernmost of the Lofoten Islands is the famous whirlpool 
of the MiUstrGmf which, however, may be safely crossed in boats, except during 
severe storms. All the Norwegian islands are generally high and rocky, while 
those of Sweden are for the most part level and arable. 

SURFACE. — ^Norway is a mountainous country, with a very 
elevated and irr^ular surface. Sweden is much less elevated, and 
consists for the most part of extensive plains, with a gradual slope 
towards the Baltic. The whole of Norway is one vast mountain- 
region, which rises steeply out of the Atlantic Ocean. The waters 
of the ocean penetrate the moimtain wall, advancing far inland, and 
thereby forming the Jiords already mentioned. The whole of the 
mountain ranges of Norway and Sweden are frequently referred to 
under the general name of the Scandinavian Alps, and are locally 
distinguished, from north to south, as the Kiolen Mountains (highest 
point, Sulitdma, 6,152 feet); Dovrefield,' (Sneehoetten, 7,600 feet); 
xmesfield {GaMhoppigen^ 8,546 feet, the highest mountain in Scan- 
dinavia); Sognefiela (Skagstldstind, 8,100 feet); Hardangerfield 
(Joklen, 6,533 feet); and Gaustafield (Gaitsta, 6,174 feet.) 

RIVERS.— Both Sweden and Norway have a vast number of 
rivers — many of them mountain-torrents, but others expand into 
considerable streams. Owing to the proximity of the great mount- 
ain ranges to the western coasts, those which flow into the Atlantic 
are short and rapid, while those which drain the eastern slope and 
flow into the Baltic are longer, but are frequently interrupted by 
falls and rapids. Except in the south of Sweden, none of the Scan- 
dinavian rivers are navigable, but they are, nevertheless, made use of 
t J float the timber, cut in the inland forest regions, to the seaboard. 

The two principal rivers of Sweden are the Dal and the Gdta. The Dal 
flows into tne Gmf of Bothnia ; the Gota into the Kattegat. The largest 

1. Rolf or Rollo, the anoestor of William the I 2. Field, oeffM, aiange of moontaina 
Conqueror, came from the Vigten Islandii 
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river of Norway is the Qlommen, ' 400 miles long, which flows into Chris- 
tiania Fiord, at the head of the Skager Rack; 

Other less important rivers are the Tana and the Alten, flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean ; the SnndalB and the Bonudal, flowing into the Atlantic ; the 
Maan and the Xkrammen, flowing into the Skager Rack ; the Tomea, Liile% 
Fitea, and Umea, flowing into the Oulf of Botnnia, 

WaterfiEdls are namerons and most picturesque. The most noted are the 
JUiuhan Foss* (2,000 feet), on the river Maan, one of the finest in Europe; 
M&rk Foss (1,040 feet), one of the loftiest falls in Europe ; the V(fring Fo8$ 
(800 feet) ; and the Trolhatta, on the G<jta. 

LAKES.— Lakes are numerous in both countries. The largest in 
Sweden are' Wener {areoy 2,136 square miles), the third largest lake 
in EuTop& Wetter (840 square miles), and B^ielar (700 squaxe 
miles). The largest in Norway is Lake liiosen (900 square miles). 

In Norway alone the lakes are estimated to number 30,000, while in Sweden 
they cover nearly a tenth part of the total area of the country. All the great 
lakes form an excellent means of inland communication, which is greatly 
extended by means of canals. Thus there is through communication between 
Goteborg on the Kattegat and Soderk5pjping on the Baltic by means of the 
river Gota, the Trolhatta Canal, Lake Wener, the Oota Canal, and Lake 
Wetter. 

CLIMATE.— Sweden and Norway have a climate which is con- 
siderably colder than that of England, owias to their higher latitude. 
But the air in both countries is generally dry and healthy, and the 
winters, though long, are less severe thib i£ similar latitudes eke- 
where. This is especially the case with Norway. The winter is 
seven or eight months long in the north, but the summer, though 
short, is, especially on the western coast districts of Norway, very 
hot and dry. More rain falls in Norway than in Sweden, but the 
climate is on the whole salubrious.' 

FBODUOTIONS.— The most valuable amon^ the natural pro- 
ductions of Scandinavia are found in its mines, its forests, and its 
fisheries. Copper and iron are abundant in both countries. The 
extensive forests furnish an inexhaustible supply of timber (chiefly 
pine, or wood properly known as deed), which is lar^ly exported to 
other nations. Tne fisheries among tne Lofoten Islands and upon 
the Baltic coasts are an important source of national wealth. 

Among the vnld animcUs are the bear, wolf, fox, lynx, and lemminj[,* while 
the most remarkable domestic animal is the reindeer. Among the totld birds 
are the eagle, hawk, ptarmigan, and eider duck. 

INHABITANTS. — Sweden and Norway are thinly -peopled 
countries — necessarily so, from the vast extent of their mountains 
and forests, and the severity of the climate towards their northern 



L The Olommen waters the Gudbranadalt the 
Joogeet of the Norwegian yalleyB. Thii valley is 
100 niiles longt but nowhere more than 7 miles 
hroadT 

2. Post, waterfklL 

3: The mean oaniMiI roM^oB on the west coast 
of Norwaj is 78 inches, bat at Upsala, in Sweden, 
•onlj IS Inches. Bergen is one of the wettest 



places in Europe, the mean rainfall being 82 
inches, or nearly four times that of Paris, and 
more than five times that oi St Petersburg. 

i, A species of fleld-rat whieh occasionally 
appears In Norway in vast swanns, and which 
are almost as desurucUTe to the crops as Uie 
locusts of tropical lands. 
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liimt& Norway, which consists almost wholly of mountains, is the 

least populous among the countries of Europe. It is only the shores 

of thejiords that are capable of habitation, and it is in such localities 

that the few towns are uniformly situated.^ 

The population of Sweden nuuiben upwards of 4| millions, and that of 
Norway nearly 2 millions. The averaffe density in Norway is only 14, and In 
Sweden but 2& persons per square mile. The people are, with the exception 
of a few Laplanders and Finns, of the Teutonic race, and both the Norse and 
Swedish tongues are mere dialects of essentially the same language. 

INDUSTBIBS.— It is onlv in the south of Sweden that agricul' 
ture is much pursued. But the jieople of both countries are expert 
seamen, and a great deal of maritime commerce is carried on. 

Iron and copper, timber, and the produce (dried and salted, for consump- 
tion by other nations) of the flaheries, eiye the industrious Swedes and Nor- 
wegians a place in the p^eneral markets of the world. They export these things 
in return lor the luxuries and yarious native produce of other lands. 

In Norway, flfllilng (chiefly for cod and herring) is the principal industry, 
but in Sweden, about half the people depend upon agriculture for their sup- 
port, about 230,000 being owners of the land they cultivate. 

The extreme north of Sweden and Norway is inhabited by the Laplanders, a 
people of pastoral habits, whose sole wealth consists in their herds of reindeer. 

The total imports of Sweden amoimt to about 18 millions sterling a year, 
and the exports to 15^ millions. The imports of Norway amount to 10} mil- 
lions, and the exports to 7\ millions. * 

The principal Ports are Stockholm, Gothbnbubq or GdTBBoao, Mauco, 
Cabiaobona, and NoBBKoFiNa, in Sioeden; Chbistiania, Bbbqbn, Dbam- 
HBN, and Tbondheim, in Norway. 

There are few good roads in either country in comparison to their extent, 
but nearly 6,000 miles of railways (5,000 miles in Sweden, and 1.000 mUes in 
Norway) are open for traffic, and numerous steamboats ply on the navigable 
rivers and lakes and along the coast. 

The Gota Canal, in Sweden, completes the partly natural water-communi- 
cation between the North Sea and the Baltic by the River Gota and Lakes 
Wener and Wetter. To avoid the FaXU of Trolhatta an artificial channel, 
nearly a mile long, has been cut in the solid rock. 

QOVEBNMENT.— Sweden and Norway are two absolutely in- 
dependent kingdoms under the same sovereign.' The Legislative 
Assembly, or Storthing, of Norway has, however, greater power than 
the Parhament, or Diet, of Sweden. 

The annual Revenue of Sweden amounts to about 5 millions sterling, and 
that of Norway to about 2| millions. The Expenditure of each country is 
about the same as the Revenue. The Fublio Debt of Sweden, contracted 
entirely for railways, amounts to 14J millions, and that of Norway to GJ mil- 
lions, incurred chiefly in the construction of railways. 

part of the Danish kingdom.bat by the Traaty 
of Kiel (JaniuuT 14, 1814) thel>anlih king ceded 
Nonnij to the Edng of Sweden. TheNorwegiuu, 
however, voold not ratify this arrangement, and 
elected Prince Frederick of Denmark at their 
king. The prompt entiy of Swedish troope, and 
the refusal of the European powers to aolmow- 
ledge the newbr-elected king, forced the Nor- 
wegians to conclude a conrennon with Sweden, 
by which the crowns of the two kingdoms were 
united— Norway still retaining a separate gorem- 
ment. oonstitation, and code of laws. 



1. It was from the bleak and rocky coasts of 
Norway that the terrible VUeinffs came, who for 
centuries desolated the maritime countries of 
western Europe. 

2. The annual trade of Sweden and Norway 
with the United E^ingdom amounts to about 18 
millions sterling— tiie imports from Sweden 
(principally vood and fim&er, InUter, iron^ and 
Bteel) amounting to t millions, and the exports 
thereto to 6 millions, while our imports from Nor- 
way (chiefly iimbert fiA, and ice) amount to 8i 
millions, and our exports to about 2^ milliona 

& Previous to the year 1814, Norway formed 
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The Norwewan Army numbers about 40,000 men, and that of Sweden, in- 
cluding themtlttia and volunteers, upwards of 360,000 men. The united Navy 
consists of 870 vessels, manned by 7.000 men. 

Education,— Education is free and compulsory, all children between 
seven and fourteen being bound to attend at the pubHc schools. Public 
education m wipecially well advanced in Sweden.^ There are excellent 
supenor schools ^d colleges in most of the towns, and also three univer- 
«*iM— those of Upsala and Lund in Sweden, and that of Christiania in 
Norway. 

Religion.— In religion, the people of both countries, with the exception 
of about 24jO()0 Dissenters, are LutTieranSy or members of the Reformed 
Protestant Church. 

COLONIES.— Sweden has had no colonies since the island of St 
Bartholomew, in the West Indies, was sold to France. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Sweden embraces three great divi- 
sions, ca^ed Sweden Proper, Gothland, and Nordland. These are 
further divided into 24 governments or Ldns, Norway also forms 
three great divisions— Sondenfields, Nordenfields, and Wordlandens, 
which are subdivided into 20 Provinces or AmU. The principai 
towns in each division are shown in the following table :— 



In Sweden. 


In Norway. 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


Sweden Proper, 
OotUand, 

Nordland, 


Stockholm,Up8ala 
Goteborg, Carls- 
crona, Malmo. 
Sundsval. 


Sondenflelds, . 
Nordenfields, . 

Nordlandens, . 


Christiania. 
Bergen, Tron- 

dneim. 
Troms5, Ham- 

merfest 



STOCKHOLM' (246) is the capital of Sweden, and the seat of 
general government for the two countries. It occupies a highly- 
picturesque situation at the entrance of the Lake Maelar, near the 
coast of the Baltic. 

Upsala (22), one of the most ancient of Swedish cities and the seat of a 
famous universitj, is to the north-west of the capitaJ. Carlsorona (21), on 
the south coasts is the naval arsenal of the kingdom. Qoteborff or Ootlien- 
bnrg (105), at the outlet of the river Gata into the Kattegat^ is the second 
city in Sweden in population and commercial importimce. 

CHRISTIANIA* (150), the capital of Norway, Hes at the head 
of a long fiord called by its name, and has an important university 
foundedby the Danish Government in 1811. 

Bergen (54), on the west coast, is the second place in point of size, and 
is a great station for the Norwegian fisheries. Trondbelm (25), further to 



1. Among the reerniti 1^1888, only O'l per cent 
wera totals nnadncatod. Mid only l-? per oeni 
were unable to write, 

2. Stoekkoln, "the ide of pUes.'* Stoekholm 



is partly built on iaUnda, and is hence called the 
"Venice of the North.^ 

3. Christtanlai foundedby Gfftr<«(ianIV.,hence 
its name. 
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the northirard, U an aadent citT, the former capital of tiie coontrj. 
noBuS (6) is the most important of the northern ports. HammerfBit, 
only a short way from the north Cape, posseues the distinotion of being 
the most northerlj town in Burope. 



QUBSTIOHS ON SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
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BuBsiA ia a countjrr of eastern Europe. It ia of vaat extent, em- 
bracing more than half the European continent. 

BOTTNSABIBS.— BuBsia is bounded on the north bj the Arctic 
Ocean J on the west by the Baltic Sea, Prussia, and Austria; on the 
south by Roumania, the Black and Caspian Seas, and Caucaoa; ou 
the eatl b; Sil^eria and Bussian Central Asia. 

BXTEXI.— Insize, Bussia includes iipwaide of 8,000^000 Bauare 
milee— more than 3& times the area of England ajid Wales. In 
distance fh)m north to south it measures upwards of S,300 miles, 
and about 1,800 miles in the direction of east and west. 

Tbe Riuaiau Empire haa never heea sBtually- surveyed, but its area is 
offioUUy eatimated at 8,641,100 aquara miles, of which 2,095,501 squsrs miles 
*re Id Earope. 

COABTS.— Rufigia possesses a coast-line upon four inland seas, the 
Baltic, Black, Caspian, and Wiite Seaa, besides part of the shores of 
the ijctic Ocean. The high latitude (and consequently cold climate) 
of the White Sea and adjoining ocean limits their navigation to a 
short period of each year, during which alone they are mo from ice. 
The same thing is the case, during some months annually, with the 
Baltic Sea.^ Both the Baltic and the Black Seaa are nearly land- 
enclosed, only communicating with the ocean by narrow straits. 
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which are in the keeping of other nations. The Oaspian ia merolj a 
vast lake, without an outlet. 

The peninsula of the Crimea indents the shores of the Black Sea, and 
is connected with the mainland by the Isthmus of Perekop. The Sea of 
Azov (13,000 square miles) is an arm of the Black Sea, from which it U 
entered through the Strait of Eertch or Yenikale. The GtU/of Finland 
is an arm of the Baltic, and is 260 miles long, and from 26 to 90 miles 
broad. 

The total length of coast-line is estimated at 6,500 miles,* of which 2,500 
miles belong to the Arctic Ocean, and 1,000 to the Baltic. 

ISLANDS.— Fa^ofif, iTotw ZemUa,^ and SpMergen,' in the 
Arctic Ocean ^ Alandy jDago^sad CEiel^ in the Baltic ; and several 
small islands m the Oaspian Sea. 

None of the islands of the Arctic Ocean are permanently inhabited, except 
Vaigatz, which is occnpied by a few Samoyedes, but they are nevertheless 
yalnable as hunting and fishing stations. Tae I^ova Zembta group lies north 
of Vaigatz, from which it is separated by the Strait of Kara. A remarkably- 
deep inlet', called the Matynshm Shar, extends right across the main island. 
Spitsifergen is the name of a group of islands in the Arctic Ocean, between 
76"^ and SI"* N. lat., and 11® and 23'' E. long., all of which are more or less 
mountainous, and for the most part covered with enormous glaziers and snow- 
drifts. Both Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla have acquired additional interest 
in connection with the expeditions to the Polar Seas — ^the latter more espe- 
cially in connection with the discovery of the North-East Passage by Professor 
Nordenskiold. The Aland Islands are important from their position near the 
entrance of the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, but the principal fortress, 
Bomarsundf was destroyed by the combined English and French fleets in 1854. 

SURFACE.— Russia exhibits a succession of immense and nearly- 
level plains, which slope gradually towards the Baltic, Blacl^ Oas- 
plan, and White Seas. The most perfectly level of these plains are 
m the south-easterly division of tne country, where they are called 
/Steppes. The steppe is an open plain, without trees, and generally 
witnout any perennial streams. Its surface, during the dry season 
of the year (the period of summer and autumn), is parched, arid, and 
often sandy, the vegetation burned up by the intense heat ; but at 
other times it exhibits a luxuriant expanse of grass, on which 
the inhabitants pasture immense herds of horses and cattle. The 
lowest portions of the steppe-land are towards the Oaspian Sea, 
where tne soil is often impregnated with saline particles, and salt- 
water lakes are of frequent occurrence. 

VOXTNTAINS.— The only mountains belonging to European 
Russia are the Urals on the eastern, and the Caucasus on part of 
the southern, border-line, and the Valdai Hills in the centre. 

1. The Ural KonntalnB extend for 1.200 miles, from the shores of the Sea 
of Kara on the north, to the river Ural, near Orenburg, on the south. The 
main chain is flanked on either aide by parallel minor ranges, which are less 
numerous and doeer together in the north than in the south, where the 



L OrlmUeof oottattoeTer74B0 8(iaare miles 

of UML 

% S^valamUa, new land. 

t. iplWbwfMi, pMkad moantoioi. Some 



ftMert tbat the arcblpeUico of Spltebeifen was 
discovered by Sir Hugh WiUoughlnr in IKO. 
others lay that Bareotf dlwoTorea it m UB& 
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entire width is upwards of 100 miles. The avera^ lieight is between 2,000 and 
2,500 feet, but the highest point, TiUl Poas, attains an elevation of 6,540 feet. 

2. The chain of the CaaoamB (700 miles long), between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, has an average elevation of firom 8.000 to 9,000 feet, and cnlmi- 
nates in MouaU Elhun (18,571). The height of tne mow-line varies from 9,600 
to 12,000 feet, while the limit of vegetation is aboat 9,000 feet. Of the few 
pasita the principal is that of Dariel, on the eastern side of Monnt Easbek. 

8. The Valdai HUli, although their mean height does not exceed 1,000 feet, 
are yet important as forming the great water-parting of Russia. They contain 
the sources of the Dwina and Volga. The Volga rises at a point only 088 feet 
above the level of the Caspian Sea, into which It flows. 

BIVEB&~The rivers of Russia are naturally divisible into four 
sections) accordinj^ to the maritime basins they belong to. From the 
central vatershea the countij slopes north towards the Arctic 
Ocean^ west towards the Baltic, south towards the Black Sea and 
Sea 01 Azov, and south-east towards the Caspian. 

The following are the principal rivers :— 

(1.) Flowing into the Baltic Sea^ the Neva, Southern Dwina, Niemen, 
and Vistola. 
(2.) Flomng into the Black Sea^ the Dniester, Dnieper, and Kuban. 
(3.) Flowing into the Sea ofAzov^ the Don. 
(4.) Flowing into the Caepian SeOj the Volga and the Ural 
(6.) Flowing into the White Sea^ Ihe Northern Dwina and the Onega. 
(6.) Flomng into the Arctic Ocean, the Petchora. 

1. The Neva (40 miles long) has St. Petersburg, the capital of the Russian 
Empire, at its mouth, and is the outlet for the great lakes. It is connected 
by eanaU with the Volga, and is frozen over for five months of the year. 

2. The Soutlieni ]>wiaa and the Niemen have each a navigable course of 
about 500 miles. Part of the lower course of the Niemen is in Irussia. 

8. Only the *' middle " course of the Vistiila is within Russia. 

4. The Dniester (700 miles) and Dnieper (1,200 miles) are navigable through- 
out the greater part of their courses. 

5. The Don (1,100 miles) is navigable during only a part of the year. 

6. The Volga (2,200 miles) is the longest of European rivers.^ It rises in the 
Viddai Hills, and enters the Caspian by numerous mouths, draining with its 
tributaries (uie Oka, Kama, Moskva, &c.) nearly a seventh of Europe. During 
the winter it is frozen over, but in summer it is extensively navigated. The 
Volga is connected by canals with the Dwina, Neva, &c. 

7. The Ural (which forms one of the natural boundaries between Europe and 
Asia) has a course of 1,150 miles, and is navigable for small vessels. 

8. The Petchora (900 miles), which rises in the Ural Mountains, is the only 
lai^e European river that &lls direxUy into the Arctic Ocean. 

9. The Northern Dwina has a navigable course of upwards of 700 miles, 
and is connected by canals with the Neva and the Volga. At its mouth is 
tiie port of ArchangeL 

liAKES.— The two lai^^t are Ladoga and Onega; next are 
Saima, Feipus, Enara, Bteloe, and Ilmen, All of these are in the 
norUi-westernpart of the country, most of them situated near the 
Baltic S^ There are some shallow salt-water lakes in the Steppes 
— the largest of them is Lake Mtan, situated east of the Volga. 

1 Tba Yokaiithns ten timM longer fbaa tliA I tImM longer than the Shannon— tbe longeil 
thamee, and rather more thui nine and a half | riyer in the Brltiah Idand& 
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Lako Ladoga (6,8d0 square miles) is the largest lake in Europe. It is drained 
by the Neva, and connected with Lake Onega (8»280 square miles) by the 
Srir. Both are shallow, and their navigation is furUier impeded by rocks and 
quicksands. Lake Feipiu (or Tchoitds Koi) has an area of 1,250 square miles, 
and ia drained by the Narva. Lake Saima is extremely irregular, and is by 
far the largest sheet of water in Finland, its area being probably 2,000 sauare 
miles. Elton is the saltest lake in Europe, and yiel(U yearly above 100,000 
tons of salt. 

CUM ATE. — Bussia has great variety of climate, owing to its 
eztensiye range of latitude.^ Its northern part is cold compoxed 
with the dimate of England, but towards the south it becomes 
warmer. The Russian winters are very long and severe, while the 
summers are intensely hot. These eictremes of heat and cold are 
experienced throughout Russia, but more so within the steppe-refi^on 
than elsewhere. 

The severity of Russian winters may be inferred from the fact that most of 
the rivers are for several months covered with ice of great thickneaa. The 
White Sea in the north is always, and the Sea of Azov m the south occasion- 
ally, frozen over in winter. 

FBODXJCTIONS. — The forests, which still cover more than one- 
third of Russia^ furnish some of its most valuable productions — 
timber^ tar^ pttch, turpentine^ and potash. Its mines of iron and 
plcUinum, within the district of the Ural, are also of high value. 
Coppery salty marUty coaly and gold are also found 

Hie reindeer and polar bear are found in the north, the common bear, woll^ 
&c., in the large forests. Vast numbers of ftir-bearing animals (beaver, sable, 
fox, ermine) are caught Seals are obtained firom the Arctic and Caspian Seas, 
nnie sturgeon is found in all the larger rivers. 

INHABITANTS. — Russia is ver^ thinly peopled, considering its 
vast size, though the total number of its population is large. Includ- 
ing Finland and Poland, this vast country contains nearly 96 millions 
of people, an average of only 48 to the square mile, or less than a 
tenth of the density in EngLeuid. 

Baoe. — ^More than five-sixths of the entire population belong to thejSZaixmtis 
race, but in the north there are three millions of Finns, Lapps, and Samoyedes, 
and in the south-east nearly the same number of Tartars. Jews are numerous, 
especiaUy in the western and south-western provinces, but vast numbers of 
them have been driven out by the harsh and severe measures put in force 
against tiiem in 1891. 

Language. — ^The majority of the people speak the Russian language, of 
which there are three principal dialects — ^pure Russian being spoken omy in 
the central provinces. Polish, Lettish, and the various ]?inno-Tartar lan- 
guages are also spoken. 

INDUSTBIES. — The vast majority of the people are engaged in 
agrunUturey for Russia is principally a com-^owinjg country. The 
central and southern portions of its great plams, with the exception 
of the steppe-region, are annually covered with crops of the finest 
wheat Kye and other grains, and also hemp and fla^ are very 
largely grown. Vast numbers of cattle are reared on the Steppes. 

The metal-works carried on within the valleys of the Ural display a hig^ 
degree of manufacturing skill. But Russia is not, upon the whole, a mana- 

1. From40'to70'N. lat. " 
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factnrmg country. It has a ^[reat deal of foreign eommerUt ezpoiiing com, 
hemp, tallow, hides, and bnatles ; with timber, potash, and other prodnc- 
tions of its vast forests. 

The annual value of the imports is about 88 millions sterling, and of the 
exports 70 millions. Much of the inland trade is carried on at surs. At the 
annual fair of N^ ni Novgorod goods to the value of about agkt miUions sterling 
are sold. The commercial navy of Russia consists of nearly 5,000 vessels. 
About half the forei^ trade of the empire is centred at St. Petersburg, and is 
mainly carried on with Great Britain and Germany. 

Forts. — The chief ports are St. Petersburg, Riga, and Revel, on the 
Baltic ; Archaxige], on the White Sea ; Astnudian, on the Volga ; and 
Odessa, on the fiUck Sea. 

Internal Oommunication. — Excellent highroads, but few ^ood 
cross-roads ; extensive inland water-communication by navigable nvers 
and canals; and nearly 19,000 miles of railway. 

The rivers of Russia intersect the country in every direction, and are con- 
nected together by an extensive network of canals. Thus goods from St. 
Petersburg are rapidly and easil^r conveyed by water to Archangel or Astrakhan, 
or to the Black 6ea ports, and vies versa. In winter the frozen rivers and lakes 
are admirably adapted for sleigh-travelling. 

OOVEBNMEKT.— Russia is an absolute monarchy, the soyereign 
bearing the title of Gear or Emperor, An immense standing army 
is maintained in BusBia^^ and everything is regulated according to the 
rules of military disciplme.^ 

The annual Jievenue of the empire is about 90 millions sterling, and there 
was a surplus over Expenditure in 1889 of about 6 miUions sterling. The entire 
Public Debt amounts to about 740 millions sterling, on which there is an annual 
charge of over 40 millions. 

Military service is compulsory for all men from their 21st year. The regular 
Army and Reserves number 800,000 men on the peace footing, and over 2 mil- 
lions on the war footing, exclusive of the irregular troops, mainly composed of 
Don Cossacks. The mivy consists of 270 vessels, of which 44 are ironclads and 
140 torpedo-boats. 

Education.— Very backward, except in Finkmd, where education is all 
but universal. In Russia proper, only 20 per cent, of the recruits for the 
army can read and write. There are numerous military, naval, and 
mimng schools, endowed by Government, and six universities — ^viz., at 
Dorpat, Moscow, Petersburg, Kazan, Kiev, and Kharkov. 

Beligion.— In religion, the majority of the people of Russia are fol- 
lowers of the Greek Church, There are 9 million Roman Catholics, 
6 million Protestants, Si million Jews, and 2} million Mohammedans. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Russia is divided, for administra- 
tive purposes, into governments and districts, which are generally 



1. Pr«rioa8 to tho rear 1861, the great nuM of 
ttao people irere eern. in a aocial condition but 
little lapMior to afaeolote ilaTeir, and rated as 
the pnmerl^ of their owners, like so muur head 
of oattb. Serfdom, howerer, was abolished by 



the Emperor Alexander n. (who was aaasstnated 
in St. ntersbnrg on. March U, 1881), and creat 
improTement In the fenenl oondiTOon of tiie 
Russian peasantar has ensaod. 
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grouped under eight great divisions.^ Four of the Russian 'goyeni' 
ments' are called^ from their situation, the Baltic Provinces. Fin- 
land is divided into eight districts. Nineteen ^oyemments, Iving 
within the central portion of the empire, are distinguished as Great 
Russia; four (in the south-west, towards the riyer !Dneix>er) as Little 
Uttssia. Eight goyemments are known as West RtLssia^ and ten as 
Poland — ^these embrace territories which formerly belonged to the 
kingdom of Poland. Six of the goyemments are known as South 
Russia^ and ten as East Russia, The principal towns in each of the 
great divisions of Russia are shown in tne following table : — 



Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Baltic 

Froyinces,' 

Finland, . . 
Great Russia,- 


St. Petersburg, 

Cronstadt, 

Riga, 

Revel. 

Helsingfors, Abo. 

Moscow, Tula, 

Nijni-Novgorod, 

Tver, Smolensk, 

Archangel. 


Little Russia, - 

West Russia, . 
Russian Poland 

South Russia, « 

V 

g 

East Russia, « 


Kiev, Kharkoff, 
Poltava. 
VUna, Minsk. 
Warsaw, Lodz. 
Odessa, Eishineff, 
NikolaieVfEherson, 
Taganrog, Rostov. 
Kazan, Saratov, 
Astrakhan, Samara, 
Orenburg, Perm. 



Great Russia (Muscovy) gained its independence under Joan Baselowitz in 
1479 ; £cut Itussia (Kazan) was annexed in 1550-80 ; Little Rtusia (Ukraine) 
in 1686 ; the Baltic Fr<mnce8 in 1700-10 ; South Russia (New Russia) in 1791 ; 
West Russia (Polish Russia) in 1795 ; the Grand Duchy of Finland was form- 
erly a part of the Swedish monarchy, and only became attached to Russia in 
1809. Poland was long a distinct and powerful kingdom. The territory to 
which the title of " Poland " is now given has been, since 1831, a Russian prov- 
ince, and embraces only a small part of the country formerly known by that 
name, the other portions having been annexed by Prussia and Austria. By 
the Treaty of Berlin (1878), which closed the Russo-Turkish war, the district 
of Bessarabia, east of the Pruth, was restored to Russia. 

ST. PETEBSBUEG, the capital of the Russian Empire, stands 
beside the mouth of the river Neva, at the head of the GuK of 
Fiidand. It has 900,000 inhabitants in summer and over a millioD 
in winter, and thus ranks high amon^ European capitals in order of 

Eopulation. St. Petersburg is a splendid city, of modem origin, 
aving been founded by Peter the Gfreat in 1702. 

Cronstadt (48), the port and naval arsenal of St Petersbui;^, is on an 
island in the Qulf of Finland, a few nules to the west of the capital Riga 
(196), at the outlet of the river Dwina into the GuK of Riga (an arm of me 
Baltic), is an important seaport^ one of the chief seats of Russian com- 
merce. Revel (51), at the entrance of the Gulf of Finland, ia also a port 
of some note. Helsingfors (58); on the north side of the gulf, is the 
provincial capital of Finland, it is defended by the fortified works of 
Sveaborg, wmch occupy several small islands in front of the port. 



L 0»»e«il>, which is politicalhr dirlded into 
Oit-Oauetuia and 3VaiM-(7a«cana, ia by some 
geographers treated as part of Earopeaa Russia, 



bat it properbr belongs to Asia, and is therefore 
dsMribed onaer ** Anatio Bassia.** 



1S8 CI.A8S-B0OK OF MODERN QEOORAFHT. 

The ancient dty of UOSOOW (7&3X in the heart of Russia, vas 
long the o^tal i» the empiie, and is still the faToorite object of 
BuMian ngaid. Uokov stands on the rirer Moskva, an affloent 
of the Oka, Thich latter riTer joins the Vol^ About uxty miles 
weat of Hneoow is the village of Borodvuoj the scene of a sanguinary 
ngagement between the French and Rnman armies in 1B13. 

Hljiil-HoTieTOd (67). at tiie junction of the Oka and Tolga, ia an im- 
portant seat ot inland trade^ oistiofnislied bj its gceat annual fur, the 
gathering-place of traders from neaily everr nation of Barope and Asia. 
Inbangd (30), near the mondi of me Ifortlien) Dwina, is uie chief port 
for tiie commerce of tbe White Sea ; but its harbom' is mdy free from ice 



TistoJa, was tbe caintal of the Polish monarchy, and is slui a large dt?, 
tiioogh fallen from Its former greatness. Odesia (3MX ™ the Black Sea, 
fa tbe chief seqnrt of southern RuBUB, and has avast trade, chiefly in the 
export of com. Hlkolalev (07), further to the east, at tbe month ot the 
Bnjg (above its Junction with the Dnieper), is a naval station, the " Porta- 
monui " of tbe Bhtck Sea. Sebastopol (34), irbich has beoi re-fortified, is 
on tbe western shore of the Crimea. Sertch is a seaport on tiie east coast 
of the Crimea, bedde the strait which leads into the Sea of Aiov. Ksnn 



n the Toigs, nearlj 60 miles above its mouth. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

TuiucBY is a large country in south-eastern Europe, and was 
formerly much more extensive than at present. Before 1878, it 
included the, at present, independent States of Roumania, to the 
north, and Servia, to the south, of the Danube. The present king- 
dom of Greece was a province of the Turkish Empire from the com- 
mencement of the 16th century till 1830. 

BOUNDABIES.— Turkey m Europe is bounded on the north by 
Austria, Servia, and Roumania; on the wot, by the Adriatic Sea 
and the Mediterranean ; on the Bouth^ by Greece, the ^gean Sea^ 
and the Sea of Marmora; and on the eaat^ by the Black Sea. 

EXTENT.— The area of European Turkey is estimated at 125,289 
square miles, or more than twice the size of England and Wales. 
Only half of this area is now directly under Turkish rule. 

COASTS.— The total length of coast-line is estimated at 1,500 
miles, equal to an avera^ of 1 mile of coast to every 83 square 
miles of area. The principal features are : — 

1. Ca];)e8.— Ealiakra and Emineli on the east, Monte Santo on the south, and 
linguetta, or Glossa, on the west. 

2. Inlets.— The Gulf of Burgas on the east ; GulUs of Ck>ntessa, Monte Santo, 
Eassandra, Salonica, and Volo, on the south ; and the Gulf of Arta on the west 

8. Straits.— The Strait of Constantinople, leading from the Sea of Marmora 
to the Black Sea ; the Dardanelles, connecting the ^^ean Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora ; and the Strait of Otranto, joining the Ionian and Adriatic Seas. 

ISIaANDS.— The islands of the Archipelago belong, for the most 

part, to the Kingdom of Greece; but those that lie near its northern 

and eastcnm shores are Turkish. The large island of Oandia or Crete,. 

to the south of the Archipelago, belongs to Turkey. 

Orete or Oandia is, after Cyprus, the largest island in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and has an area of about 8,000 square mUes. Though mountainous, 
its soil is naturaUy fertile ; the valleys producing olive oU, wine, oranges, &c., 
while the hiU-sides are covered with magnificent forests, in which numbers of 
wolves, wild boars, and other animals are found. The inhabitants number up- 
wards of 200,000, nearly aU Greeks. The chief towns are Candia (the capital), 
Retima, and Canea,'^ Suda Bay, near Canea, is a naval station. 

Ofif the south coast of Roumelia is the island of Thaso, 85 square miles ia 
area. The other Turkish islands of the Archipelago geographically belong to,, 
and are described under, Asiatic Turkey. 

MOUNTAINS.— The country generally is mountainous, though 

there are some level districts of mrge extent. Of the mountalns,^ 

the chief are the Balkans, the Dinaric Alps, and the Pindus Bange. 

1. The Balkan' Mountains stretch across the centre of Turkey, in the^ 
direction of east and west. The average height of the main range is from 
2,000 to 8,000 feet, but it attains in Koga Balkan, west of the now fiunous 
Shipka Pass, an elevation of 5,900 feet From the principal chain four minor 
ranges are nven off— one to the north, extending to the bank of the Danube at 
the " Iron Gate ; " another south-east, between the Kara-su and the Maritza, 

L Theharboanof Kalos Llmenas and Lateo 1 Pheniee of St Faul'i Jotimey to Borne (A.cta' 
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known as the Despoto Dagh} or Rhod&pe MourUairu ; a third, the Little BaZ- 
katu. extending from, the main range, fifty miles west of Bnrgas, to the neidi- 
bournood of Constantinople ; while the lonrth trends due west to the loity 
sronp of the Skhar Dagh, the culminating point of which is upwards of 10,000 
feet above the sea. 

2. The Dtnarie Alps (which are an outlying portion of the great mountain- 
system of the Alps) extend along the shores of the Adriatic. They becom<i 
united to the western extremity of the Balkan system in the group of the 
Skhar Dagh, already mentioned. 

8. The FindoB Range branches off to the south from the Skhar Dagh, and 
extends in that direction into Greece — forming a sort of backbone to the penin- 
sular portion of Turkey, and diyiding the waters of its eastern and western 
seas. This range, between Albania and Thessaly, is 9^000 feet high, but the 
famous Mount Olynums fthe classic seat of the gods of Greek mythology), near 
the western shore of the Gulf of Salonica, attains an elevation of 9,700 feet. 

Plains.— Bulgaria, to the north of the Balkans, forms part of the ]xc^e 
Plain of the Lower Danube ; south of the Balkans is theTIain of Adria- 
nople, drained by the Maritza. The Plain of Thessaly, east of the Pindus 
Bange, is drained by the Salembria, which is almost entirely within 
Greece. 

RIVERS.— The principal rivers of European Turkey are the 
Danube^ flowing into the Black Sea; the Maritza^ Kara-su, Strurna^ 
and VardaTj flowing into the Mgean Sea; the Kalama^ flowing 
into the Ionian Sea ; and the Drin and Voyussa, flowing into the 
Adriatic. 

1. The Dannbe is not only the most considerable river of Turkey, but also 
the only one that is permanently navigable, and forms for some distance its 
northern boundary. It enters Turkey a short distance above Widin, and 
leaves it at Silistria, where it enters Roumania, and ultimately reaches the 
Black Sea. Its chief feeders below Belgrade are the Morava, which flows 
through Servia ; the Alutaj Sereth, and Pruth, in Roumania ; and the Isker, 
in the principality of Bulgaria. 

2. The Maritza, which rises in the Bespoto Bagh, has a length of 820 miles 
and a basin of 17^500 square miles, and is navigable during the winter for small 
vessels as high as Adrianople, 106 miles firom the sea. 

LAKES.— The lakes are Scutari, drained by the Boyana ; Ochridoy 
drained by the Drin ; and Janincu which has no visible outlet->all three 
situated on the western side of the Pmdus Range, within the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean basins. 

CLIMATE.— Most paH» of Turkey have a warm and delightful 
climate — ^much warmer than that of England, as is the case with all 
the countries that border on the Mediterranean. But to the north 
of the Balkan the winters are severe. 

PRODUCTIONS.- The productions of the vegetable km^dom 
are exceedingly rich and varied. Evercreen folis^ distinguishes 
the southern and south-western slopes of Turkey. The vine grows 
luxuriantly to the south of the Balkan, and the fig, olive, and mut- 
berry are abundant : the orange also thrives. Corn is grown abund- 

1. Dai^ mountain ; Deipoto Sftgh, " monks"* mountains. 
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antly in the provinces watered by the Danube. Iron and other 
minerals abound in the hilljr tracts adjoining the Balkan chain, but 
they are only worked to a limited extent. 

DIVISIONS.- By the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Bulgaria and East- 
em Eoumelia were formed into autonomous (self-governing) tributary 
principalities ; Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to Austria, 
to be occupied and administered for an indefinite period ; Boumania, 
Servia^ and Montenegro were definitely acknowledged as independent 
States, and acquired additional territory. 

European Turkey thus includes (1) Turkey Proper, comprising the provinces 
still under the direct rule of the Porte ; (2) the self-governing Principality Of 
Bulgaria, of which the province of Eastern Boumelia has formed, since 1886, 
an integral part, under the name of South Bulgaria ; and (3) Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, occupied and administered by Austria as a portion of the empire. 



I. TURKEY PROPER. 

Turkey Pbopee is bounded on the north by Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Montenegro ; on the sovJth^ by the Sea of Marmora, the Dar- 
danelles, the iBgean Sea, and Greece ; on the east by the Black 
Sea and the Strait of Constantinople ; and on the west by the 
Adriatic and the Ionian Sea. Turkey Proper has an area of 66,500 
square miles, which exceeds that of England and Wales by about 
8,500 square miles. 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Turkey Proper is about 4| 
millions, 700,000 of whom are Turks, \\ millions Albanians, and 
1^ millions Greeks, Bulgarians, && 

INDUSTRIES.— Turkey is a badly-governed country, and the 
pursuits of industry are hence at a low ebb. Its great natural 
capabilities — in soil, climate, and vegetation — are for the most part 
neglected. In the northern districts, large numbers of oxen and 
sheep are reared on the rich natural pastures. In the towns, the 
preparation of morocco leather is pursued with considerable skill 
There are works in metal upon a scale of some magnitude in the 
larger towns. In Albania and the other mountain districts, the 
people are chiefly shepherds. 

Ctozmnerce.— The amount of the foreign trade is considerable, and a lai^ge 
portion of it is carried on with the United Kingdom* Greeks, Armenians, 
and Englishmen are the chief agents in this trade. The annual value of the 
imports is nearly 20 millions sterling ; that of the exports, about 13^ millions 
sterling. 

BxportB and Imports.— Fruits (chiefly raisins and figs), wheat and oom, 
olive oil, wine, wax, boney, raw silk and silk cocoons, sponges, attar of 
roses, minerals, and other natural produce— with wool, tobacco, morocco 
teatbar, and carpets (the latter worked by the women of the nomad tribes 
who occupy portions of Asiatic Turkey) — ^form the exports of Turkey. The 
chief ifn.z>of^ are cotton, woollen and linen mannfactnres, wbeat and flour, 
coal and Iron, cofTee and sugar, petroleum, &c. 
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The exportt from Turkey to Great Britain amount to 1^ millions, and the 
imporU of British prodnce into Turkey to about 8^ millions sterling. 

The imports from Asiatic to European Turkey amount to about 8^ millions 
sterling a year, and the exportt to 8| millions. 

The chief jM)iif are pamtantinople, Balonicfc, Bnos, and Oalllpoli. 

The BMUU of Internal oommimioation are defectire : there are no canals 
or navigable riosrs in Turkey Proper, few of the wretchedly-constructed roads 
are practicable for carriages, ana goods are transported mostly by pack ani- 
mals. Previous to 1889 there were no railways, but at present there are about 
900 miles open for traffic, and Turkey has been, since 1888, in direct railway 
communication with the rest of Europe. The main lines start from Conbtan- 
UNOFLI and Salovioa— the latter is now the nearest port, on the European 
mainland, to Egypt. 

GOVEBNMENT.— The goyemment of Turkey is a despotic 
monarchy^ in which the Sultan (as the sovereign is called) exercises 
an authonty that is practically absolute. The central Qoyemment 
is carried on under the direction of the Sultan by the Grand Vizier 
and a Council of Ministers, while religious matters are regulated by 
the '^Sheik-ul-Islam," the head of the Church. The government ot 
the various provinces is administered by Pashas, appointed by the 
Sultan. 

The annual Beroine is about 16} millions sterling, and the Ezpendltore 
about 19^ millions, while the PnbUc Debt, foreign and internal, amounts to 
about 180 millions sterliDg. 

Hilitary servloe is compulsory on all the Mohammedan subjects of the 
Sultan, but non-Mohammedans pay an exemption tax. The permanent Army 
contains 150,000 men and 10,000 officers, but in time of war more than 800,000 
trained men could be called out for service. The Turkish Navy consists of 64 
steamers, of which 15 are irondadsjuoid 52 torpedo-boats, and is manned by 
80,000 sfldlors and 10,000 marines. The shores of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles are strongly fortified. 

Beligion and Education.— The Turks themselves are Moham- 
medans, but the rest of the population of Turkey are members of the 
Greek OhurcL Public education, although encouraged, has not made 
much progress, and the limited instruction given in the public schools 
and cofieges is based on the Koran. 

DIVISIONS.— Turkey Proper is divided into Vilayets or govern- 
ments, which are again subdivided into Sanjaks, or provinces, and 
Kazaa, or districts. 

The seven Vilayets of Turkey Proper are Constantinople (city), Adrianople^ 
Salonioa, Monastir, Janina, Scutari (Albania), and Kossovo. 

The island of Candia or Orete is divided into the three provinces of Retima^ 
Khania, and Candia. 

CONSTANTINOPLE (873) is the capital of the Turkish Empire. 
It stands at the southern entrance of the Strait of Constantinople — 
the Thracian Bosphorus of the ancients— in a commanding situation. 
Pera and Galata are the chief suburbs. 

Adrianople (100), the second city of Turkey, \b on the banks of the 
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river Maritza (the ancient Hebrus\ to the north-west of the capital. Gal- 
Upoli (11) is on the northern shores of the Dardanelles (the Hellespont of 
ancient geography). Salonica (60), anciently Thessalonica. is at the head 
of a Gulf of the same name in the north-western comer of tne Archipelago, 
and is a place of considerable trade. 

II. BULGARIA. 

The Principality of Bulgaria,^ with which Eastern Roumelia 
is incorporated under the name of South Bulgaria, extends from the 
Danube on the north, and Servia on the west, to the Turkish pro- 
vince of Adrianople on the south. The Black Sea forms its eastern 
boundary. Its area is about 24,0(X) square miles,* and its popula- 
tion numbers fully 3 J millions,* of whom about 2 J millions are 
Bulgarians, and hsdf a million Turks, The Bulgarian people, though 
of Finnish origin, speak the Servian language, and are nearly all 
members of the Greek Church. 

1. The soil is generally fertile, and large quantities of wheat and other grains 
are grown and exported. Much attention is also paid to the rearing of cattle 
and sheep, and wool, tallow, butter, and hides are exported. Iron and coaZ are 
also found, but "nothing has been done to develop these valuable productions 
of nature. ' The means of intercommunication are deficient ; there are few 
good roads, but there are two lines of railway — (1) the great trunk-line from 
Constantinople to Paris, passing through Philippopolis and Sofia, and (2) a line 
connecting Rustchuk, on the Danube, and Shumla with Varna. 

2. Bulgaria is virtually independent, governed by a prince elected by the 
"National Assembly." The sovereignty of the Porte is nominally acknow- 
ledged by the payment of an annu^d tribute. A certain portion of the Public 
Debt of the Turkish Empire has been taken over by the Principality. 

3. The chief towns are SOFIA (30), the capital, on the northern slopes of the 
Balkans ; Varna (25), a fortified port on the Black Sea ; Tlmova, the old 
capital of the Bulganan kingdom ; and the famous fortresses of Widin, Rust- 
chuk, Shumla, and Sillstria, memorable in connection with the war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877-78. 

The province of Eastern Eoumelia, formed in 1878 in accordance 
with the Treaty of Berlin, and now, under the name of South Bul- 
garia^ an integral part of the Principality, has an area of 13,5(X) square 
miles,* and depopulation, in 1888, of 960,000.' The soil is in parts 
extremely fertile, and on the southern slopes of the Balkans are the 
chief rose-growing districts. 

The people are mainly Bulgarians, and were, until 1885, governed by a 
Christian Governor-General appointed by tiie Sultan, with the consent of the 
Great Powers. 

The chief towns are Pbilippopolifl (33), the former capital of the province ; 
Kasa-Tiinr and Slivno, the centres of the manufacture of attar of roses ; Burgas 



1. Bulgaria formed an independent kingdom 
from the middle of the 7th to the middle of the 
14th century, when it was annexed by the Hun- 
garians, from whom it was wrested by the Turks 
m 1302. The misgovemment of Bulgaria by the 
Turks was one of the mincipal causes of the 
Busso-Turkish war of 1877-7& 



2. Nearly two-fifths the area of England and 
Wales. 

& An average of 90 persons per square mile, 
about one-eizth that of England. 

4. One-fourth the area of England and Wales. 

6. An average of only 71 persons to the square 
mile. In England the average density of popu> 
lation is 640 per square mile. 

K 
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is ths port. In the Batkana, an the north, ia the now &moas Shipka Pau. 
^utor Baiar^lk, in the waet, ia connected by rail with AdriRnopts, and 
thence with Constantinople. 

III. BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

Before the Eusso- Turkish war of 1877-78, Bosnia and Herz»- 
gorina, in the north<weet of the Balkan peuiuBula, formed part o I 
the Tiirldah dominiona. 

Article S8 of the Treaty at Berlin (1878] declared that these provincea were 
to he occupied and administered by Austria-Hmigarj, and they are now treated 
■B integral parta of the Auetro-Hongariaa Empire. Augtrian troopa alao occnpy 
the Saiqak of NoTltMiar, wMcb Uea aontb of Boania, between Serria and Mon- 
tenegro, bnt the cliil admlniatcation of the district la atill in the handa of the 
Turks. 
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INDEPENDENT STATES. 

Bulgaria and South Bulgaria nominallj fona part of European 
Turkey. Three other States, formerly tributary to the Porte, namelv, 
Serria and Montenegro, to the south, and Roumania, to the nortn, 
of the Danube, are entirely independent. 

MONTENEGRO.' 

Thia small State lies to the north-west of Turkey Proper, and has 
been virtuaUy independent Bince the 17th centnjy. By the Treaty 
of Berlin, not only was its absolute independence acknowledged and 
guaranteed, but several portiona of the adjacent Turkish territories 
were added to it. 

The ceded diatricta comprise the port of Antlvarl, with a seahoaid of aome 
£3 miles in length, the fortified town of FodKorltia, and part of Lake SoutarL 
lu 1880, the town and district of Dulolgno were also ceded by Turkey. With 
these additione, the Principality haa an area of only 3,630 square miles,' and a 
total population of about 300,000, of whom 10,000 are Mohammedans, 1,000 
Roman Calhalia; the rest belong to the Otihodox Qrtek Chiirch. 

]- lCvataBK» li tiift IteUau Eume : lbs Turbfl I rramtlifldukntiii 
oaU It Earaiat^, uid Uia obUtu ZtmoMra: ot (be moLinUint. 
tun all Uia nuBM iIidUi "blut-mmmtain,' a ic.ibiiataue' 
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The country is entirely covered by irregular precipitous spurs of the Dinaric 
Alps, and inter-communication is exceedingly difficulti there being no navigable 
rivers, and scarcely any roads. Montenegro is remarkable only for the indomit- 
able spirit and energy of its inhabitants, who have successfully maintained 
their independence tor two centuries, l^e capital is Cettix\)e (2), where the 
Prince or Hospodar resides and the State Council meets. Daldgno has 5,000, 
Podgorltza 6,000, and Nlkslcs 8,000 inhabitants. 



SERVIA. 

Servia includes the territory on either side of the Morava, and ex- 
tends to the frontiers of Bulgaria on the east, and Bosnia on the west. 
The Danube forms the northern boundary. Its area is 18,800 square 
miles, or about one-third that of England and Wales. 

NATT7BAL FEATTJKES.— Servia is decidedly mountainous, 
being traversed in all directions by spurs (generally well wooded) of 
the Dinar ic Alps and the Balkans. It is well watered by numerous 
tributaries of the Danube, which forms the natural boundary on the 
north. The largest river is the Morava, which flows almost through 
the centre of the country from south to north. 

CLIMATE and PRODUCTIONS.— Servia, being subject to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, its climate is variable. The soil is on the 
whole fertile, and about one-third of the total area is under cultiva- 
tion, the rest serving as pastures for immense herds of swine, which 
form the principal articles of export. ^ Its mineral productions com- 
prise coal, golcl, copper, zinc, lead, and iron. Wheat, tobacco, silk, 
wine, and timber are also exported.' 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Servia numbers about 
2 millions, nearly all of whom are Serbs or Slavs. 

GOVERNMENT.- The executive power is vested in the King ; 
the legislative authority is exercised by the King in conjunction 
with the Soyjet or Senate, and the Narodna-Skupshtina or National 
Assembly. 

Servia became autonomous on the conclusion of the war of 1815-29, but re- 
mained tributary to Turkey until 1877, when it proclaimed its independence, 
which was finally confirmed by Article 34 of the Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 
1878. The Revewue and Expenditure each amount to about If million sterling. 
The Public Debt amounts to about 12 millions. The Servian army, on a war 
footing, numbers about 210,000 men. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Servia is divided into 16 provinces, 
which are named after the chief towns in each. The principal towns 
are Belgrade (40), the capitaLa strongly-fortified town on the junc- 
tion of the Save- with the Danube ; Semendria, also fortified ; 
E^msclievatz, the ancient capital of the Servian kingdom ; aiid 
Nissa or Nish, the chief town of the territory acquired under the 
Treaty of Berlin. 



1. The vast majority of the people are engaged 
in agriculture. 



2. The bulk of the trade, which amounts to 
about 8 millions sterling a year, ia carried on 
with Austria-Hungaiy. 
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ROUMANIA. 

Roumania,' prodaiined a kingdom in 1881, was formed in 1861 by 
the imion of Moldavia and Waxlachia, two provinces occupying the 
plain between the Carpathians and the DanuDe. Its area, mcluding 
the territory of the Dobrudia to the south of the Danube, is 48,000 
square miles, about five-sixths that of England and Wales. 

Bessarabia was taken from Rassia by the Treaty of Paris (1856), but was 
restored in 1878) Boumania being compensated by the addition of the Sanjak of 
Talcha, or the Dobmdja, south of the Danube, and the islands forming the 
delta of that river. 

NATURAIi FEATTJBES.—The western districts ver^ng on 
the Carpathians are hilly, but the greater part of the country is level, 
and well watered by the Aluta, Arjish, Prahova, Sereth, and other 
tributaries of the Danube. 

CLIMATE and PBODUGTIONS.— The climate is a strictly 
continental one, i.e., subject to extremes of heat and cold. The 
mountainous western part is well wooded, and the extensive plains 
are admirably suited for both pastoral and agricultural purposes. The 
productions comprise the various kinds of grain and miits, and im- 
mense herds of cattle and sheep are rear^. Various minerals are 
also abundant, but only salt and petroleum are worked. 

INHABITANTS.—The population is now estimated at 5,500,000, 
an average of 114 persons to the square mile— less than a fourth of 
the average density of population in England. There are 400,000 
Jews, and an equal number of Gipsies, SXavs, Germans, and other 
foreigners, the bulk of the people being Roumanians, who are the 
descendants of Eoman colonists and the native Dacians. 

Education and Belierlon. — ^Education is by law free and compulsory, but 
only 2 per cent, of the population attend school. The entire population, with 
the exception of about a million Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, are members 
of the Orthodox Oreek Church, 

INDUSTBIES.— Cattle and sheep rearing and agriculture are the 
chief industries. Manufactures, on a limited scale, are carried on in 
a few of the larger towns. 

Wheat, barley, maize, and other corn, timber, and wool, are largely exported; 
the imports are chiefly manufactured goods and colonial produce. The imports 
exceed in yalue the exports ; the former amounting to about 12 millions stening, 
and the latter to about 10 millions.' In 1891, there were 1,600 mUes of railway 
open for traffic. 

GOVERNMENT.— The government is a limited monarchy, the 
king being assisted by an Executive Council and an elected Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. 



1. BoumaaliL or Romania, the oountiy of the 
Jiomani, i«.. tae descendants of the old Roman 
colonists and the native Dacians. Three-fourths 
of the vords in the Romanian language are 
directly derived from the Latin. 

2. The trade with the United Kingdom is con- 



siderable—more than 8 million pounds^ worth 
of produce, chiefly com (maice, wheat, and bar- 
ley), is annually sent to Oreat Britain: the 
importa therefrom, consisting principally of 
UaaiU fdbrien, meUA ooodSt and. cool, amount ta 
about li million sterling. 
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After the formation of the Principality in ISBlj Ronmania continued to pay 
in annnal tribnto to tte Porto until 1877, when it proclaimed ita entire inde- 
pendence, which was finally confinned, by the Treaty of Beriin, in 1878. The 
JUiienue and Ej^endiliire each aniannt to about 6i millions eterlinc:, while the 
PiMic Debt ia no leaa than 38 millions. The mUiiaryforcea of Eouraania 
consist of the " PBrmanent Army," nnmbering abont 62,000 men ; the " Terri- 
torial Army," 82,000, besides the Militia, National Guard, and general levy. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Wallachia is divided into 18, and 
Moldavia into 13, dietiicUi, each under a prefect or governor. 

Thechief towns are BUCHABEST (222), the capital and seat of the government, 
with some important manafactarea ; Stxty (90), the chief town of Moldaria ; 
other tovna are Oalati (80), the principal port of the kingdom, BroUa (28), 
and IstnaU, two other important ports on the Danube. 




Qbxbcei is a Bmoll country in the south of Europe, and conaiiita 
of three well-marked divisions : — Northern Greece, Southern Greeea 
or the Morea, ' and the adjacent islands, or Inaular Greece. 

The Morea forms a peninsula which is nearly divided from the reat of the 
mainland by the Qnlf of Corinth. The Isthmus of Corinth (only three miles 
across) unites this peninsula to Northern Greece. 

BOtTNDABIES.— Greece is bounded on the nortA by Turkey, OB 
the weit and tovik by the Mediterranean, and ob the tatt by the 
.^IgeanSea. 

EXXEHT.— Including the Ionian Islands, the total area of the 
kingdom of Greece is nearly 25,000 square miles— about half the 
size of England. 

The gnatett length, from norih to south, is 20G miles. 

The greaUit brmdth, from east to west, ia 160 miles. 
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In 1879, the actual area of Greece was officially estimated at 19,941 square 
miles, of which Northern Greece comprised 7,529 square miles ; Southern 
Greece, 8,268 square miles ; and Insular Greece, 4,149 square miles. 

In 1881, Greece acquired from Turkey a portion of Albania, comprising an 
area of 5,170 square miles ; so that the total area of the kingdom is now about 
25,000 square miles. 

COASTS.— The mainland of Greece has the sea upon three sides, 
and its coasts are indented by a vast number of inlets. The penin- 
sula of the Morea is subdivided and broken up by deep bays and 
pul& into several smaller i)eninsulas. The total length of coast-line 
IS upwards of 2,000 miles, or rather more than 1 mile of coast to 
every 12 square miles of area. 

Thirl wall remarks that " Greece is distinguished among European countries 
by the same character which distinguishes Europe itself from the other conti- 
nents, yiz. , the great range of its coast compared with the extent of its surface ; 
so that while in jthe latter respect it is considerably less than Portugal, in the 
former it exceeds the whole Pyrenean Peninsula."^ 

1. Capes.— The two principal capes are Ccme Matapan* and Cape 
Colowia,* Gape Matapan is the extreme southern point of the Morea. 
Cane Colonna is the southward tennination of the peninsula of Attica, 
in Northern Greeca 

2. Inlets.— The Gulfs of Yolo, ^dna, and Nauplia on the east ; the 
Gulfs of Marathonisi and Eoroni or Kalamata on the south ; and the 
Gulfs of Patras, Corinth or Lepanto, and Arta on the west. 

3. Straits. — The principal straits are those between the islands of 
Negropont, Oerigo, and Conu, and the mainland. 

ISLANDS.— A large portion of Greece consists of islands, natu- 
rally divisible into four groups, viz. : — 

1. Euboaa or Negropont/ more than 100 miles long, is the largest island of 
Greece. It is dindea from the mainland by the channels of Talanta and 
Egripo, the former of which is only 50 yards wide in its narrowest put. To 
the north-east and south of it lie — 

2. The Sporades,' of which the principal are Skyro, Skopelos, Eoluri, 
Egina, and Spezzia. 

8. The Cyclades' are so called because they seem to encircle the sacred 
island of Delos. The principal islands are Andros, Tinos, Naxos, Paros, 
Milos, and Santorin.' 

4. The Ionian Islands are situated to the west and south of Greece. They 
comprehend CorfUf Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cephaloniaf 2kinte, and 
Cerigo, with many smaller islets. These islands exhibit, for the most part, a 
rocky and even mountainous surface. They enjoy a delightful diwMe, and 
have a soil which (in some localities) is fertile and productiva The small 
species of vine whicn yields the Corinthian grape (the fruit of which reaches 
our own shores under the familiar name of currants) is their most character- 
istic article of produce. The olive also flourishes. The inhabitants of the 



1. HistozT of Greece, chai>. 1. 

a Totnanum Pnmumtormm. 

a Sunium Pnmoniorium. 

4. A bridge oonneota the island viih the mam« 
land, whence the name Negropont, from Egripo^ 
and poiUe, a bridge. 



& Bporadei, Or. »pora»t tporaiMt scattered, 
a OyeladM, Gr. irufetot, a circle. 
7. Bantorla la the seat of rolcanic flrea, which 
are abnost conitantly burning. 
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Ionian islands are of the Greek race. They number rather more than 250,000. 
The largest of the islands is Cephalonia ; Corfu is second in size, and Zante 
third. Corfu and Zante are the most popnlons and industrious of the number. 

The Ionian Islands were formerly nnder the protection of Great Britain, but 
were incorporated with Greece in 1863. The town of Corfu (19), on the island 
of that name, is the capital. 

MOUNTAINS.— Every part of Greece is mountainous. The 
highest elevations reach upwards of 8,000 feet above the sea. Mount 
St. Elias (the ancient Taygitus\ in the south of the Morea, is one of 
the most celebrated. 

The mountains known to the ancients by the names of (Bto, Parnassus, 
Helicon, Cithxnm^ with others that are famous in classic story, are within 
the limits of Northern Greece— that is, to the north of the Gulf of Corinth. 
In Thessaly, are Mcmni Ossa (Kissovo), 6,400 feet, and Mount Pelion (Plessidi), 
5,300 feet in height. Between Mount (Eta and the sea lies the famous Pass qf 
Thermopylae^ 

BIVEItS.— Greece has no rivers of any magnitude. The small 
streams by which the coimtry is watered, though bearing names 
that are famous in the record^ of past ages, are for the most part 
mere torrents. 

The largest rivers in Northern Greece are the Salembria, in Thessaly ; the 
Aspropotamo (the ancient Achelous), which rises in the Pindus Range ; and 
the Arta, which flows into the gulf of the same name. The largest river of the 
Morea is the Rufla (the ancient Alpheus), which flows into the Bay of Arkadia. 

Lakes.— There are numerous lakes, but none of any considerable size. The 
largest is Lake Topolias, in Northern Greece, which is drained into the Strait 
of Talanta by subterranean channels. 

CLIMATE.— Greece has a warm and delightful climate, snow 
seldom lying on the lowlands. 

The mean annual temperature at Athens is 60® F., but in summer the tem- 
perature is frequently lOO** P., and the heat then is so great that most of the 
smaller streams, and even some of the larger rivers, are dried up. 

PBODXJCTIONS.— Though much of the surface of the country 
is occupied by sterile rock, yet the vegetation is riclJy abundant, 
wherever sufficient soil can be found for its growth. The vine and 
the olive, tbe orange, lemon, citron, fig, and mulberry are amongst 
its native fruits. The coitor^plant grows wild, as also does madder. 
The honey of Attica still preserves its ancient fame. 

The various marbles and buUding-stones of Greece are of deserved celebrity. 
The island of Faros, in particular, yields the finest statuary marble. Mineral 
springs are very numerous, and many of the running streams are lost in sub- 
terranean chasms. 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Greece is about 2j millions, 
an average of only 90 per square mile. "" The Greeks are quick, intel- 
ligent, and enterprising, and have made great progress since the suc- 
cessful insurrection of 1821-29, when they gained their mdependence. 

Bace and XjEmgruafire.— Three-fourths of the people are probably descended 
from the old Greeks, and their language, the Romaic, closely resembles the 



1. nurmopyla, Gr. fhermos, hot, and puZa, a 
gate ; fnnn the hot springs in the pius. Famous 
for its defence by 300 Spartans under Leonidas 
a^nst Xerxes, B.a 480. 



2. That la, about a sixth of the density of 
p<Vulation in England (640 per square mile). 
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ancient Greek tongue. Besides the Greeks proper there are about 100,000 
Albanians or Amauts, who are the most intelligent and enterprising of the 
population. 

Beligion and BducatioxL-The Greek Chttrch represents the established 
form of religion, and to it the great majority of the inhabitants belong. Public 
education is compulsory, but the law is very rarely enforced in country districts, 
and about one-half of the men and three-fourths of the women can neither read 
nor write. 

INDTXSTItlES.— The industry of Greece is chiefly pastoral, but a 
considerable amount of trade is carried on from the various ports. 
Currants and other fruits, olive-oil, honey, tobacco, and cotton are 
the exportable produce of the country. 

Only one-sixth of the land is actually under cultivation ; and although agri- 
culture is in a very backward state, the produce is considerable. Large quan- 
tities of various dried fruits are exported, but the com grown is not sufficient 
for home consumption. 

Commerce.— The commerce of the kingdom is considerable, the value of 
the imports being about ^ millions sterling, and the exports about Z^ millions. 
The staple article of export is curravUs, of which immense quantities are grown 
along the shores of the Gulf of Corinth and on the Ionian Islands.^ 

IntemaJ Communication.— Still defective, although the roads have been 
greatly improved, and there are now about 400 miles of raUvHiy open. Most 
of the trade is carried on by sea, the mercantile navy numbering 80 steamers 
and 5,000 sailing vessels. A ship-canal is being cut across the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

GOVERNMENT.— The kmgdom of Greece forms a limited and 
hereditary monarchy. The legislative power is vested in an elected 
Chamber of Kepresentatives caQed the JBoule, 

The JRevenue and Expenditure each amount to about 8 millions sterling, 
while the Public Debt amounts to 221 millions. The army consists, in peace, of 
about 26,000 men, but in war time over 300,000 men could be put in the field. 
The navy consists of a few vessels, manned by about 3,000 men. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— The country is physically divided 
into Northern Greece (the part of the Greek mainland which is to 
the north of the Gulf of Oormth), the Morea, and the Islands. 



Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Northern Greece .... 

Thessaly 

The Morea 

ThelBlandB 


Athens, Ldvadia, Thiva, Lepanto. 
Trikkala, Larissa, Volo. 
Patras, Nauplia, Corinth. 
Syra, Egripo or Negropont, Corfu. 



Politically, the kingdom is divided into 17 Nomarchies or governments, which 
are further subdivided into Eparchies or provinces. 

ATHENS (107) is the capital of modem Greece. It is on the 
western side of the peninsula of Attica, about five miles distant from 
the harbour of the Piraeus (34), which forms its port. Athens is a city 



1. Carrants, so called from the city of Corinth. 
Value of currants exported to Great Britain in 
1890. £1,843,000. The total crop in the same year 



(including that of the Ionian iBlands) amounted 
to 146,000 tona. 
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of moderate size, but greatly surpasses in this respect any other place 
in Greece. The interest belongine to localities in this classic land 
depends upon their association with the events of a past age. The 
sites of Marathon and Salamii are not lar distant from the capital 
— the former twenty miles to the north-east Salamis is represented 
by the modem Koluri, an island in the Gulf of Athens. 

TUva, a smiill town to the north-west of Athena, represents the BtBotian 
Thebtt. Further west, a short distance from the shore of the Qulf of 
Corinth, and at the foot of Pamasaoi is the village of Kaatrl, the ancient 
Delphi, the oracle of Apollo, and the rabled haunt of the Muses. Hearlj 
due north of Eastri. on the shore of the strait which flows between the 
mainland and the island of Negropont, is Thtrmapylce. 

Fatras (34) and Manpila, both utuated on the coasts of the Morea, 
are, next to the capital, the most important seats of Qreek commerce. 
Fatras lies near the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth. Naai>liB is at the 
head of a gulf of the same name on the eastern aide of the penmsula, in the 
vicmity of the ancient Argot. Corinth, near the isthmus to which its 
name is given, is now small and unimportant ; as also is Sparta, near 
the site of the ancient Sparla, in the southerly portion of the Morea. A 
ship-canal is now being cut across the isthmus ol Corinth. 

Syra or Hermonpolis (25). on the island of that name, is commercially 
the most important among the towns of insular Greece. The little ishind 
of Delot, the fabled birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, is only a few miles 
east of Sjra (between the two larger islands of Rhenea aod Mykoni). 

Corfu (19) is the capital of the Ionian Islands. 




Italy ' is a large country of southern Europe. The greater por- 
tion of it forms a peninsula which advanceB far into the M^ter- 
ranean. 

BOUNDASIES.— Italr is bounded on the north by Austria and 
Switzerland ; on the northweit by France ; on the south-west and 
soTith by the Mediterranean ; and on the eaU by the Adriatic Sea. 

ItUy is divided from I^ance, Switzerland, and ths T;iol by the magnificent 
.».■._ ii__ __j r__. .... ... ■., , . ,^jj^ Wsatem 



auMS of 



. the Alps, and from the maritime provinces of Austria, \ 
and Greece by the Adriatic Sea. 



divides in the aonth forming respectively the toe and tb 
L luav. th* cminUT ol tha Ilali, u aucleut tril 
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EXTENT.— The total area of Italy, including the islands, is 
estimated at 114,000 square miles, or nearly twice that of England 
and Wales. 

The greatest length, from north-west to sonth-east, is about 700 miles. 
The breadth yaries from 850 miles in the north to between 80 and 140 miles 
in the centre, and less than 20 miles near its southern extremity. 

COASTS.— Although regular and unbroken, except on the south, 
the coast-line of Italy is very extensive, and includes a great number 
of good harbours. The total length of the coast-line is about 4,000 
miles, or about 1 mile of coast to every 28 square miles of area. 
Several parts of the Italian coast, such as the JBay of Naples and 
the Gulf of Genoa^ are famous for their scenery. 

The principal capes, inlets, and straits are :— 

1. Capes.— The principal are Spartivento, Santa Maria di Leuca, and 
Passaro. Cape Spartivento is the most southerly point of the Italian 
mainland ; Cape Santa Maria di Leuca is the extreme south-eastern point ; 
Cape Passaro is the southern point of Sicily. 

2. Inlets. — The Adriatic Sea (the northerly part of which forms the 
Qulf of Yenice)^ the Gulf of Taranto, the Bay of Naples, the Gulf of Gaeta, 
and the GuU of Genoa, are all of them arms of the mediterranean. 

3. Straits. — ^The Strait of Otranto, at the entrance of the Adriatic ; the 
Strait of Messina, between Italy and the island of Sicily ; and the Strait of 
Bonifacio, between the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. In the Strait of 
Messina are the once-dreaded whirlpool Charybdis and the rock Scylla. 

ISLANDS.— The three largest Italian islands are Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica — the last-named of which belongs politically to France. 
The smaller islands are Malta, Gozo, Comino, the lapari Islands, 
Elba, Caprera, Ischia, Capri, Pantellaiia, and several others of less 
note lying near the westcurn coasts of the peninsula. The Maltese 
Islands belong to Great Britain. 

1. Sicily, the largest island in the Mediterranean, is abont 180 miles long 
and 120 miles broad, and has an area of 11,290 square miles. Its shape is 
triangular, and its surface is extremely uneven. The principal mountain 
range runs across the northern part of the island and gives off a lateral ridge 
which terminates in Cape Passaro. The famous volcano, Mount JStna, is a 
detached mass rising from the north-east comer of the plain of Catania to the 
height of 10,874 feet above the sea. The climate is warm and delightful ; and 
the soil, in the lower plains and valleys, is very fertile, producing abundance 
of firuits and grain, various minerals and metals are also found, and marble, 
sulphur, &c., are largel^^ exported. Relatively to its size, Sicily has a dense 
population — about 8^ nullions, or 288 per square mile. 

2. Sardinia, the second largest island in the Mediterranean, has an area of 
9,399 square miles. Its surface is mountainous ; the highest point of the Monte 
del Gennargentu reaches the height of about 6,000 feet. Its extremdy fertile 
plains and valleys are well watered by numerous rivers, and its natural pro- 
ductions are varied and valuable. The population scarcely exceeds three- 
quarters of a million. The capital, Cagliarif an important port on the south 
coast, and Sassari, the chief town in the noruiem purt of the island, have each 
above 80,000 inhabitants. 

8. Corsica^ though an Italian island, belongs to France (see pp. 88 and 94). 

4. Malta, with the two smaller adjacent islands of Goso and Ck>mlno, has 
belonged to England since the year 1800. Malta has 166,000 inhabitants. 
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Its chief to^vn is Vallettaf a bnsy seat of trade and an important naval 
station. ' 

5. The Lipari Isles, off the north coast of Sicily, are of volcanic origin, and 
still contain the two active volcanoes of Stromholi and Vulcano. 

6. Ischia, a small island at the entrance of the Gulf of Naples, was in 1881, 
and again in 1883, the scene of most destmctive earthquakes. In the former 
over 200, and in the latter 2,450, lives were lost, and hundreds of houses and 
other buildings destroyed. 

7. Capri is famous as being the place where the Roman emperor, Tiberius, 
passed the last ten years of his life, and also as being the favourite retreat of 
Augustus ; Elba, as the place of Napoleon's exile ; and Caprera, as the home of 
Garibaldi, the liberator of Italy. 

MOUNTAINS.— A large portion of Italy is mountainous. The 
principal mountains are the Alps, which encircle the north of Italy, 
forming its frontier on the side of France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
and the Apennines, which run through the length of the peninsula, 
branching oiff from the Alps near the head of the Gulf of Genoa. 

1. The Alps have been already described under Switzerland. All the higher 
portions of the Alps are covered with perpetual snow ; but the glacier-region is 
chiefly upon their northern declivities, beyond the Italian limits. Mont Blanc^ 
15,781 feet, the highest of the Alps, is on the border-line of Italy and Prance. 
Monte Rosttf 15,158 feet, is on that of Italy and Switzerland. 

2. The Apennines are much less elevated than the Alps, and occupy about 
two-thirds of peninsular Italy. The highest points are Monte Ciinone^ 6,975 
feet, in the Northern Apennines ; Monte Como or Oran Sasso cPItcUia, *' the 
Great Bock of Italy," 9,521 feet, in the Central or Neapolitan Apennines ; and 
Monte Amara, in the Southern Apennines, 9,000 feet. 

VOLCANOES.— Jfown^ Vesuvitis (3,932 feet), the only active 
volcano upon the mainland of Europe, is on the west side of Italy, 
near the shores of the Bay of Naples. Mount Etna, on the island 
of Sicily, and also an active volcano, is of much more considerable 
height, reaching 10,874 feet above tne sea Stromholi, one of the 
Lipari Islands, is a volcano in constant activity. 

In the first known eruption of Vesuvius (a.d. 69) the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were so completely covered by lava and ashes that their very site 
long remained unknown. Mount Etna is the largest and loftiest volcano in 
Europe, and, since the year 476, has been in eruption about sixty times. The 
whole of the south of Italy is especially subject to volcanic disturbances. In 
the earthquake of 1783, over 800 towns and villages were destroyed, and in that 
of 1867 over 10,000 persons perished. The earthquakes of 1881 and 1883 at 
Ischia were most destructive. 

PliAINS.—The largest is the Plain of Lomhardy, which includes 
the northern part of Italy between the Alps and the Apennines. It 
is watered by the rivers Po and Adige, with then: numerous tributaries, 
and is one of the most fertile regions of Europe. Less extensive 
plains border the eastern and western coasts of the Italian peninsula 
between the Apennines and the sea. 

RIVERS.— With a few exceptions, the rivers of Italy are of com- 
paratively little importance in a merely geographical sense, though 
of great nistorical fame. In Italy, as in Greece and other lands, 

1. For fall accounts of Malta and other British possessionB see " The Advanced dass-Book of 
Modem Geography." (London : George Philip & Son). 
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many localities which in themselves claim little regard, acquire in- 
terest from their association with the great events of a former age.^ 

The chief riyers of Italy are the Fo and Adl^e, flowing into the Adriatic ; 
and the Amo and Tll)er, flowing into the Mediterranean. (1.) The Fo rises in 
Mont Viso, on the borders between France and Italy, and has a total length 
of nearly 450 miles, of which 2S0 miles are navigable. Its chief tributaries are 
the TicinOf from Lake Maggiore ; the Adda, from Lake Como ; the Oglio, from 
Lake Iseo ; and the Mincio, from Lake Garda. The immense quantities of 
debris brought down from the mountains by the Po and its tributaries have 
added much land to its delta, and have raised its bed so much that its surface 
is actually higher than the general level of the surrounding districts,' which 
are protected from inundation by vast embankments. (2. ) The Adlge rises in the 
Rhsetian Alps, and flows into the Gulf of Venice after a course of 250 miles. 
(3.) The Amo rises in the Apennines, and falls into the Ligurian Sea, aftw a 
course of 150 miles through one of the loveliest and most renowned parts of 
Italy. The upper Amo is connected by a canal with (4) the river Tiber, which 
is, liistorically, the most famous river in Europe. It flows by Rome, once the 
** mistress of the world," and has a total course of 210 miles. 

LAKES.— The principal Italian lakes are Maggiore, Lugano, 

Como, and Garda, situated among the southern valleys of the Alps ; 

with Perugia, Bolsena. and Bracciano, in the middle portion of the 

peninsula. Alhano ana Nemi are smaller lakes, a few miles south of 

Kome. 

LaJce Maggiore (152 square miles), is one of the prettiesi of the Alpine lakes. 
OS its western shores are the beautiful Borromean islands. Lake Como (66 
square miles) lies at an elevation of 684 feet above the sea, and is by far the 
most picturesque and sublime. The scenery of Lake Garda (183 square miles) 
and Lake Lugano is fine, but inferior to that of Como and Maggiore. The lakes 
of Central Italy generally occupy the craters of old volcanoes, and consequently 
are circular or oval in shape. Thev are smaller than the Alpine lakes, but two 
of them, Bolsena and Albano, are hardly less beautiful. 

Lake Maggiore is drained by the river Ticino ; Lugano, by the Tresa ; Como, 
by the Adda ; and Garda, by the Mincio. The lakes of Perugia and Albano are 
drained by artificial canals. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Italy is warm, as is the case with all 
the countries that border upon the Mediterranean. It is also, for 
the most jjart, dry and heaJtny. In particular parts of Italy, how- 
ever, the air is very unhealthy, especially at some seasons of the year. 
This is the case in the low coast distnct of Tuscany, and in certain 
parts of the Roman territory, to the south and west of the city of 
Kome.' 

PBODXJCTIONS.— The vegetation of Italy is rich and luxuriant, 
in a degree which greatly surpasses that of countries that lie beneath 
a more northern sky. A rich evergreen foliage clothes the sides of 
the hills, and the plains are covered with the vine, the olive, the fig^ 
and the mulberry, besides yielding abundant crops of the finest wheat 
and other com. In mineral produce Italy is chiefly distinguished for 



1. The stream of the Rubieonr— in ancient times 
the limit between Roman Italy and the provinoe 
of Glsalpine Gaul— is an example of this. It is 
believea to correspond to a little torrent now 
called the Fiumecmo— one of a vast nimiber of 
mount^n torrents that descend from the eastern 
slope of the Apennines. The Fiumecino enters 
the Adriatic in lat 44* 11'. 

2. In its lower course the surface of the Po is 
several feet above the general level of the coun- 



try through which it flowa At Ferrara the 
streets are actually SO feet below the surface of 
the river. At its mouth the formation of land 
has been such that the old Roman aeaport ot 
Adria (whence the name Adriatic S«i} is now 
many miles inland. 

a The maiaria^ emanating from these pesti- 
lential marshes, and the Hrooeo, a hot stifling 
wind from Africa, are the great drawbadu to 
the climate of Italy. 
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the sulphur supplied by Sicily, and the iron worked in the island of 

Elba. Marbles and building-stones of the finest quality abound 

throughout the country. 

Among the unld animals, the lynx, chamoiSi and wolf are still found in the 
Alps, and the crested porcupine and wild boar in the south. The Jisheries 
around the coast are valuable. The finest marble is found near Carrara in 
the Apennines. 

INHABITANTS.— Italy, one of the most densely-peopled coun- 
tries of Europe, contains upwards of 30 million inhabitants, equiva- 
lent to about 270 to the square mile, or about half the density in 
England. 

Race and Languaere*— Although the modem inhabitants of Italy are, in 
appearance, manners, and language a distinct nation, yet they have descended 
from numerous and widely-different races, such as the Ligurians, Umbrians, 
Etruscans, Greeks, Romans, Goths, Franks, Longobards, &c. The Italian 
language is derived from the Latin. Of the various dialects, the Tuscan only 
is pure. ^ 

INDTJSTBIES.— The industry of Italy is both varied and con- 
siderable, but it is, on the whole, an agricultural rather than a manu- 
facturing country. Yet there are extensive manufactures in some 
parts of Italy, and the amount of its foreign commerce is very large. 

Wheat, maize, olive-oil, silk, strato-plait, and wines are among the productions 
of Italian industry. The culture of the vine, the oUve, and the mulberry is 

Eursued, on a scale of greater or less magnitude, throughout the country, 
lombardy is especially distinguished for the mulberry, which is reared for the 
purpose of supplying the food of the silkworm. Tuscany is more particularly 
noted for its olive-oil, and also for its straw hats and straw-plait. The north of 
Italy — ^Lombardy, Piedmont,* and the Genoese provinces — constitutes its most 
manufacturing portion. The silks and velvets of Turin and Genoa rival those 
of France. 

Ctommerce.— Tlie total imports, including goods and produce in transit,, 
amount to oyer 52i millions sterling a year, while the total exports do not now 
exceed 35 millions a year. 60 per cent, of the imports arrive by sea, apd 60 
per cent, of the exports are despatched by land. The mercantile navy of Italy 
consists of about 6,500 sailing vessels, and 290 steamers. 

The chief imports into Italy are grain and wheat, raw cotton and cotton, 
goods, coal. Bilk and slllc goods, wool and woollen goods, iron and macMn- 
ery, fish, timber, sugar, coffee, &c. 

The principal exports are raw silk and silk manufactures, olive-oil, 
wines, fresh fruit, sulphur, hemp and flax, coral goods, eggs, lead and 
zinc ore, &c. 

Ports.— The six great ports of Italy are Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, 
Palermo, and Venice. 

Internal Oommunicatlon.-There are good roads in Lombardy and Sar- 
dima, but m Central and Southern Italy they are very defective, the best 
being the old Roman highways. There are about 8,000 miles of railway open 
for traffic in the kingdom. The completion of the great Alpine tunnels bas 
facilitated communication with the countries of Central and Western Europe. 
By the Mont Cenis Tunnel the railway system of Italy communicates with 
that of France, and by the line over the Brenner Pass vdth that of Austria. 
The St. Oothard Tunnel links the railways of Italy to those of Switzerland 
and Germany. 

1. Dante and Boccaccio were Tuscans. | 2. Piedmont, from the French pied^ foot, and. 

mont, a mountain. 
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GOVEBNMEKT.— The kingdom of Italy is a constitutional mon- 
archy, the legislative power being shared between the sovereign and 
a Parliament of two Chambers. 

The upper CliRmber, the Senate, is composed of members of the royal family 
and eminent men recommended by the kmg ; and the lower one, the Chamber 
of Deputies, is composed of 508 members elected by the people. 

For a long period, in conseauence of the enormous expenditure on the army 
and navy, the annual Expenditnro has exceeded the Revenue (which amounts 
to about 78 millions sterling), aud the Public Debt now amounts to about 520 
millions. 

Military servlee is compulsory. The Regular Army, on a peace footing, 
includes about 265,000 men, but in war time the movable and local Militia 
brings up the total strength to over 2} millions of trained men. The ItaJlan 
Navy, which is one of tne most powerful in the world, consists of 270 war 
vessels, manned by about 19,000 men. Four of the ironclads (each of which 
cost over a million sterling) carry four 100-ton guns each, and are the most 
powerful men-of-war afloat. The chief naval and military port of Italy is 
Naples. 

EducatioiL — Until recent years, the lower classes of Italy were entirely 
illiterate, and even now the great majority of the adult population are unable 
to read or write. Elementary education, however, is bemg rapidly extended, 
and public government schools are now found in all parts of the kingdom. 
Higher education is well provided for, there being no less than twenty-one 
universities, eleven of whicli were in existence previous to 1450. 

The upper classes of Italy are, and always have been, highly educated, and 
in the Middle Ages the arts and literature were especially cultivated. Among 
the great men whom Italy has produced we may note Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Dante, and Canova. The fine arts are still highly esteemed, and there are im- 
portant schools of music, painting, sculpture, &c., at Rome, Florence, Milan, 
Bologna^ and other towns. 

BelifiTion. — Roman Catholicism is the State Religion of Italy, and almost all 
the Italians are Roman Catholics, There are only 62,000 Protestants, and 
about 38,000 Jews, 

•.•.Previous to the year 1860, Italy was divided politically into several 
States — nine in number. These were the Kingdom of Sardinia, the Kingdom 
of Naples and the Two Sicilies, the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom (part of the 
Austrian Empire), the States of the Church, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the 
Duchy of Parma, the Duchv of Modena, the Republic of San Marino, and the 
Principality of Monaco. The three first named of these were the most con- 
siderable ; the two last mentioned were insignificant in point of size. 

The public events of the years 1859-60 resulted in the union of the greatly 
larger portion of Italy undeV a single sovereignty. Lombardy, by aid of the 
arms of France, was transferred from the dominion of Austria to the constitu- 
tional rule of the King of Sardinia. The insurgent populations of Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena, and the larger part of the then Papal States, expelled their 
deservedly unpopular rulers, and added themselves to the subjects of the Sar- 
dinian monarcny. The Neapolitan provinces (including the whole of Southern 
Italy), with the neighbouring island of Sicily, were roused to action by the 
patriot soldier Garibaldi, and, with the acceptance of their proffered union, 
the title of King of Sardinia was exchanged for that of " King of Italy." 

The kiirgdom of Italy thus constituted included six-sevenths of the entire 
country. Two portions of Italy, however, were still wanting to its complete- 
ness, viz., the Venetian and the Roman territories. The year 1866 witnessed 
the enforced relinquishment by Austria of her dominion over Venice, which, 
with Lombardy, was then made Italian in a political, as well as in a physical, 
sense. Rome, with a small adjacent territory, a fraction of the former " States 
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of the Church," remained under the temporal sovereignty of the Pope until 
1870, when the losses sustained by France in the war which she had provoked 
with Germany led to the final withdrawal of the French army (by which the 
Papal dominion had been sustained), and to the union of all Italy under a 
single ruler. 

Savoy and Nice, previously part of the Sardinian monarchy, were in 1860 
transferred to the rule of France, and the insignificant territory of Monaco 
fell, in virtue of the change, within the French border. The little town of 
San Marino, with a small adjacent tract (situated between the Apennines and 
the Adriatic), was allowed to retain its nominal independence. 

DIVISIONS.— The kingdom of Italy is divided into 69 ProyinceflL 
which are named after the chief town in each. The old Territorial 
Divisions, or Compai'timenti, 16 in number, though not now officially 
recognised, are better known. Four of these historic divisions are in 
Central Italv,^t;6 in the Northern, and^ve in the Southern part of 
the Peninsula^ while Insular Italy includes itoo of them. 

I. NoBTHEBN Italy. 

NoETHEEN Italy includes five of the old territorial divisions, 
namely, Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, and Emilia. Pied- 
mont includes the western, Lombardy the central, and Venetia the 
eastern part of the great plain of Northern Italy. ^ Emilia includes 
that part of the plain which lies between the Po and the Apennines ; 
and Liguria, or the Eastern Hiviera, extends along the coast, south 
of Piedmont and west of Emilia. 

TURIN or Torino (230), the chief city of Piedmont (and, prior to 1864^ 
the capital for a time of the Italian kingdom), stands on the left bank of 
the river Po. It has important silk, woollen, and cotton manufactures, 
and is the great railway centre of North- Western Italy, and communicates 
with France through the Mont Cents Tunnel and along the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard. 

Alessandria (31), a strongly-fortified town, to the south-east of Turin, 
is on the river Tanaro, an affluent of the Po. Marengo, the scene of 
Napoleon's victory over the Austrians in 1800, is near Alessandria. Genoa 
(140), one of the most important among the great cities of Italy and, in 
former times, the rival of Venice in commerce and dominion, lies on the 
Mediterranean coast, at the head of the gulf called by its name. Spezla 
(26), to the south-east of Genoa, was formerly the chief naval station of 
Italy, and is still an important seaport. 

BULAN (295), in the centre of the Lombard plain, and the former capital 
of Austiian Italy, is noted for its mi^ificent cathedral and its marble 
palaces. It stands beside the river Olona, one of the many affluents of 
the Po, and is the chief railway centre of the northern plam, communi- 
otting with Oenoa and the Mediteriuuean seaboard on the south, and, 
through the St, Gothard Tunnel^ with Switzerland and Germany on the 
north. It is the chief centre of the sUk manufacture of Northern Italy. 

Pavla (30), on the river Ticino, near its jmiction with the Po, is to the 
south of Milan. Numerous large cities, many of them famous in the records 



1. The plains of Northern Italy, like those of 
iha Low Countries, have been the frequent 
battlefield of nations, and abound in localities of 
historic fame. Marengo^ Jfonte&eQo, Lodx, and 
ArcoUk are among the places distinguished in 



the earlier campaigns of Napoleon L PaXetlro% 
Magenta^ and Solferino hare a like repute in 
connection with the operations of Napoleon IIL» 
in the brief campaign of 1860. 
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of past ages, as well as possessed of present importance, lie within this 
part of Italy or within the adjoining Venetian province— among them 
Venice, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona, and many others. 

VENICE or Venezia (130), stands on the shore of the Adriatic, in the 
midst of lagoons, in a situation well fitted for commanding, as it did in 
former ages, the commerce of the neighbouring waters. Canals divide its 
different quarters, but the city itself is accessible by the railway, which, 
crossing the lagoons, connects it with Milan and other places in fTorthern 
Italy, and with Florence and Rome to the south. Venice is one of the 
most picturesque cities in the world ; and though no longer so important 
as it once was, the " Queen of the Adriatic" is still a busy port, with 
extensive shipbuilding yards and considerable manufactures of glass and 
jeweller}/. 

Verona (61) is to the west of Venice, on the river Adige, and is an 
important fortress, as well as a great commercial city. Padua (47) and 
Vlcenza (28) lie between Venice and Verona. Mantua, the birthplace of 
Virgil, is on the river Mincio, which, issuing from the Lago diOarda, joins 
theJPo. 

Emilia comprehends the territory of the Romagna, which, prior to 1859, 
formed part of the Papal dominions, together with the former Duchies of 
Parma and Modena. BOLOONA (104), the chief city of this part of Italy, 
lies in the plain which stretches between the Apennines and the course of 
the Po. 

Ferrara (29) is near the right bank of the Po. Parma (45) and Modena 
(31) are also situated within the plain between the Apennines and the 
Po — the former on the banks of a river caUed by its name. 

II. Central Italy. 

Central Italy includes the Roman Territory, Tuscany, the 
Marches, and Umbria. Tuscany lies on the western, and the 
Maxches on the eastern, side of the Apennines ; XJmbria lies be- 
tween them. Roma) or the Roman Temtory, extends along the 
western coast to the south of Tuscany. 

ROME (273), the "Eternal City,** the ancient "mistress of the world," 
and, since 1870, the capital of the Kingdom of Italy, stands on the banks 
of the Tiber, 18 miles above its entrance into the Mediterranean. By far 
the larger portion of the city is on the left bank of the river ; that portion^ 
however, which contains the Cathedral of St, Peter and the Vatican Palace 
(the residence of the Pope) is on the right bank. This latter, which is 
distinguished as the "Leonine City,"* is reserved for the purposes of the 
Papal Court. 

The area included within modern Rome is marked by the walls of the 
ancient city, which are still standing, but great portions of the included 
space is a mere wilderness of ruins. The Coliseum, which is bevond the 
populated portion of the city, is the most imposing amongst the many 
magnificent works of ancient art which belong to Rome. 

Givlta VeocUa, forty miles to the north-west of Rome, serves as the 
port of that city. 

L From Leo X., who filled the FftpAl throne In f the completion of St. Peter's, with other publlo- 
the early part of the 16th century, and hy whom I works, was accomplished. 
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FLORBNCE or Flrenze (135). the capital of Tuscany, was for some time 
(1864*70) tlie pofitical, as it has always been the intellectnal, capital of 
Italy. Florence " The Beautiful/' perhaps the most enchanting of Italian 
cities, is situated, amidst the most charming scenery, on the banks of the 
river Arno^ and is famous for its rich collections of work* of art, and as 
the birthplace or residence of many great men, among them Dante, 
Michael Angdo, Amerigo Vespucci, Galileo, and Savonarola, It is also 
a great industrial centre, and is in direct communication by rail with all 
the chief cities of Nortnem and Peninsular Italy. SUk, jewellery and 
vxyrks of art are the chief industrial products of the modem Florentmes. 

Leghorn or Llyomo (80), on the coast of Tuscany, is the port of Florence, 
and one of the chief seats of Italian commerce in coni, wine, olive oil, and 
straw plait. Flsa (38), on the river Arno a few miles above its mouth, 
where Galileo, the famous astronomer, was bom in 1564, has a great name 
in mediaeval history, and is famed for its leaning tower, 170 feet hi^ and 
13 feet off the perpendicular. Anoona (31) is a military station and trading 
centre on the Adriatic. Near Carrara are the famous mar^^^ quarries, 
whence the finest statuary marble in the world is obtained. The little 
Republic of San ITarlno is on the northem border of the Marches. 

The province of Uhbria, lyin^ between Tuscany and the Marches, is 
an inland region. Perugia (20)^ its chief city, is near the right bank of 
the Tiber, within the upper portion of that river's course. 

III. SouTHEBN Italy. 

Southern Italy includes the Campania, Abruzzi and Molise, 
Apulia, Basilicata, and Calabria. The Campania includes the dis- 
trict between the Apennines and the western coast : the Abruzzi 
and Molise diyisicm ues between the " back-bone of Italy " and the 
Adriatic coast Apulia indudes the extreme south-eastem exten- 
sion of the peninsula, and Galabris^ the south-western "limb.'' 
Basilicata lies between these two diyisions. 

NAPLES or NapoU (463), the capital of the former Kingdom of l^aples 
and the Two Sicilies, is tiie largest city of Italy. It lies on the shore of 
the beautiM Bs^ of Naples, only a few miles distant from the foot of 
Mount Ye^ivius. The <nsintcrrea cities of Pompeii and Herctdaneum, 
buried eighteen centuries ago (a.d. 79), under the ashes ejected from the 
mountaiiL are beside the shore of the bay. liTapIes is the chief military 
and naval station of Italy, and is also an unportant cenlare of commerce. 

Few of the other cities of Southern Italy are of any considerable size. 
Among the more noteworthy are Fo^ia, BarL Salerno, Gaeta, Capua, 
Tarento (the ancient Tarentum), and jSrindlsi (the ancient Brundusium). 
Oaeta and Salerno are on the Mediterranean coast ; Bart and Brindisi^ 
are on the Adriatic shore ; and Taranto is at the head of the gulf called 
by its name. Foggla and Capua are inland. 

IV. Insular Italy. 

Instjlas Italy includes the islands of Sicilv and Sardinia. Sicily 
is, in parts, as fertile and densely-peopled as tne northem plains, but 
Sardinia is neither as populous nor as advanced as the other pro- 
vinces of Itsdy. 

1. Brtndlsl is an important iiacket station on the direct roate to India via the Sues Oanal and 
the Bed Sea. 

L 
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PALSRltO (200), the largett ci^ of Sidlj, is on the north cout of the 
island. llMilnA (78] i« kt ila (utem extnmltr, bende the itnit which 
bean itmame. 



SAitDiBU. is neitlier oa populaus nor as advanced as the Other prOTincea 
of Italj. aAOLUSI (36), the chief cit; of Sardima, Ues at the head of a 
ba7 near the southern extremit; of the island. Baisarl (32) is a thiinsg 
town near the aorth-western coast Belli Cogliari and Sassari are oniver- 
sitj towns. 

a the eaatem 

They include Hassova and AMab Bay and the a^JoinhiB eout territory on 
the Bad Sea, wUch b»ethar form tha prodnca of SrilTta ; the BnltuiaM of 
Obbla, on ths Sonutli Coaet, and the reet ot this coast to the month of the Jaba 
Biver. Tb« whole of Al^sidllla and Bboa are iBcloded in the Italian " spbere 
of inflneQca," and are Tirtnally Italian ProtectoratM. 



QOESnOHS ON ITALY. 



SPAIN. 

Spaut IB an exteusiTe connti; in the soutb-weat of Ennqn. It 
includes the greater part of a jpeniPBuIa which lies betrraen Hx 
Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Oceui, and the Bay of Biscay. The 
western and smaller portion of this peninaula forma the Kingdom of 
Portugal. 
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BOTTNDABIES.— Spain is bounded on the ruyrth by France and 
the Bay of Biscay ; on tne totU. by the Atlantic Ocean and the king- 
dom of Portugal : on the- souUirwesU by the Atlantic; on the «otm 
and eaat^ by the Mediterranean Sea. 

EXTENT.— In point of size, Spain is more than three times larger 
than England and Wales, and nearly as large as France — its area 
being 191,000 square miles, or including the Canary and Balearic 
Islands and the " Presidios ** (Ceuta, &c.), in North Africa, 197,000 
square miles. 

A straight line from Cape Tarifa, on the south, to the mouth of the river 
Bidassoa, on the French frontier, measures 550 miles. The distance between 
the extreme westerly point, Cape Finisterre, and the most easterly, Cape 
Creuse, is 640 miles. 

COASTS.— The coast-line of Spain is much less varied than the 
coasts of Italy or Greece, and tne Spanish Peninsula has a more 
solid shape than belongs to either of those countries. The external 
contour of the land is less indented, and its central parts are, conse- 

?uently, further removed from the sea than is the case in either the 
talian or the Grecian peninsulas. 

The coast-line of Spain is 1,317 miles in length, of which 605 miles are 
formed by the Atlantic and 712 miles by the Mediterranean. 

Capes.— The principal Capea are :— Capes Ortegal and Finisterre,*^ both 
on the north-west coast of Spain, on the side of the Atlantic ; Cape Tarifik, on 
the northern side of the S^ait of Gibraltar, tht most southtoardly point of 
the European continent; Cape Trafalgar, a short distance to the north-west 
of Cape Tarifa, on the Atlantic coast ; Europa Point, the extreme southern 
point of the Bock of Gibraltar ;' and Cape Creuse, on the Mediterranean coast, 
at the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees. 

ISIjANDS.— The Balearic Islands^* in the Mediterranean, and 
the GanarieSy*' in the Atlantic Ocean off the coast of Africa^ belong 
to Spain. Both the Balearic and Canary Isles are politically con- 
sidered part of the home country, and form two of the modem 
proyinces into which the kingdom is divided. 

1. The Balearic lalands are five in number, yiz., Minorca, Minorca, iTiza, 
Formentera, and Cabrera. Popylaiiont 812,000. Mi^'orca haa an area of 1,860 
square miles, and Minorca, SioO square miles. The former is hilly, but the 
latter is, for the most part, level. All the islands are generally fertile, and 
produce com and fruit, l^e chief towns are PcUma (60), the capital, Iviga, 
and Mahon. 

2. The Canary Islands are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 60 miles 
off the west coast of Africa. Population, about 800,000. The largest Islands 
are Teueriffe and Gran Canaria. On the north-east side of the latter is Onm 
PaJmas, the capital of the group. The Canaries are mountainous and volcanic, 
and culminate m the volcano Pico de Tevde, better known as the " Peak of 
TeneriSe," in Teneriffe, 12,185 feet above the sea-level. The last eruption took 
place in 1798. 

MOUNTAINS.— Spain is crossed by several mountain chains, 
which stretch through the country in the direction of east and west 



1. Tlnictem, Lat fyM$, the 
land. Of. our Land's End. 



end, and terra, 

lL~CMlxraltitf,~«MNd TVirik, Tarlk'i mountain. 
Tarlk, one of the Moorish chiefs, built a fortress 
on Uie rock, hence its name. 



a Balearis, Gkr. boOao, I thxowi the nattvea 
were formerly ftunons for their sUll in **sliag« 
ing." 

4 Oanazies, dog islands, Lat eanU, a dog. 
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These are the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian Mountains, the Mountains 
of Castile, the Mountains of Toledo, the Sierra ^ Morena, and the 
Sierra Nevada. 

1. The Pyrenees are on the border of France and Spain. They have an 
average elevation of 8,000 feet, bnt a score of snmmits rise 2,000 feet above 
this. The highest point is Pie de Nethou or Mcdadetta, 11,421 feet. 

2. The Oantabrian Mountains extend westward from the Pyrenees along 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and terminate in Cape Finisterre. 

8. The chains of the Oastillan Mountains, the Mountains of Toledo, and 
the Sierra Morena are in the interior of Spain. Their direction is best marked 
ont by observing on the map the different river basins which they divide. 
Thns the Mountains of Castile separate the basins of the Douro and the Tagus ; 
the Mountains of Toledo lie between the Tagus and the Guadiana ; and the 
Sierra Morena, between the Gnadiana and the Guadalquivir. 

4. The interior of Spain, from the Cantabrian Mountains to the chain of 
the Sierra Morena, forms a high tableland, which has an elevation of 2,000 feet 
above the sea. Many parts of this tableland have an arid surface. 

5. The Sierra Nevada are in the south of Spain, near the Mediterranean 
coast. The culminatiD||f point is Mulhacen, which attains an elevation of 
11,151 feet, and is the highest summit in the peninsula, south of the I^yrenees. 

BIVEBS.— The rivers of the Si>ani&h peninsula have the same 
general direction as its mountain chains, that is, east and west. They 
are the Minho, DourOy TaguSy Guadiana^ and Guadalquivir, all of 
which flow west, and discharge into the Atlantic ; with the ^67-0, 
JucaVy and Segura, which have eastwardly courses and enter the 
Mediterranean. The Minho, in the lower part of its course, forms 
the boundary between Spain and Portugal. 

1. The Douro * drains north-central Spain, and has a course of 460 miles, 
only 75 of which (within Portugal) are navigable. Its basin (89,000 square 
miles in area) is bounded on the north by the Asturian Pyrenees, and on the 
south by the Sierra Guadarrama. 

2. The Tagus (510 miles long) is the longest Qver of the peninsula : 190 
miles of its lower course is in Portugal. It drains that nortion of the central 
tableland that lies between the Castilian Sierras and the Mountains of Toledo. 
A part of its lower course only is navigable, and its estuary, which fonns a 
fine harbour, varies from 2 to 7 miles in width. 

8. The Quadlana, at a distance of 10 miles from its source, disappears, and 
for 14 miles flows underground, re-emergine in the two small lakes called 
Los Qjos de la Ouadianeu' This river drains tne tract lying between the Moun- 
tains of Toledo and the Sierra Morena, but is only navigable for the last 40 
miles of its course. 

4. The Quadalquivir * drains the plain between the Sierra Morena and 
Sierra Nevada, and is navigable below Cordova. Total length, 290 miles. 

5. The Ebro (420 miles long) drains north-eastern Spain. Its current is 
rapid and its navigation consequently difficult. 

OTiTTVrATE. — The climate of Spain exhibits great varieties. The 
north is temperate ; the middle parts are liable to great extremes of 
heat and cold — parched in summer by intense heat, and piercingly 
cold in winter ; the south and south-east are hot, like the countries 
of Southern Europe in general. 



1. Biarrft, usually supposed to be derived from 
the Lftt. Mrra, a saw, in aUuslon to the notched or 
■aw-Uke wppearanee of the crests of the ridges so 
named. Bat it is more probable that the t«nn 
is connected with, if not directly derired from, 
the Arabic ssra^ meaning waste land. 



2. Douro, dA Welsh. d«or. water. 
8. is., the Eyes of the Ouadiana. 
4 Ouadalqiilvlr, Arabic, wady-a-Mm't tho 
"gwatrlTcn- 
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The extremes of temperature which belong to Central Spain result from its 
elevated and exposed character. Madrid, which stands at an elevation of 2,000 
feet above the sea, is at once among the hottest and coldest localities in Europe. 
In many parts of the interior plateau, the rains are scanty and irregular. 

PJEtODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of Spain are varied 
and valuable, but the deficiency of means of communication has 
hitherto hindered the development of its vegetable and mineral 
wealth. 

1. The domestic animals include sheep (merino), goats^ mtUesy and 
camels. Among the wild animals the wotf^ hear, and chamois are found 
in the Pyrenees, the wUd bull in Andalusia, ana the ape on the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

2. The vegetation is as various as the climate. In the north, on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, the fruits common to the south of England 
flourish. In the south and south-east, along the Mediterranean coasts, 
the foliage is evergreen, and the fruits are such as belong to southern 
l£Uids. The orangey lemo^i^ citron^ and fig are here abundant ; the sugar' 
caiie thrives, and the rich foliage of the banana and other tropical fruits 
is seen beside the groves of myrtle, oleander, and Indian fig, 

3. The mineral wealth of Spain is very ^eat. The quicksilver mmes 
of Almaden (on the north slope of the Sierra Morena) are among the 
richest in the world. The lead mines are also of great value. Silver, iron, 
copper, zinc, and tin occur in various parts of Spain, and valuable marbles 
ana buUding-stones abound. 

INHABITANTS.— Spain is one of the least populous among 

European countries, its population bein^ only 17^ millions, a smaller 

number in proportion to its size than that of many other countries 

which are mferior in natural wealth, being on an average only 90 

persons ,to the square mile. 

There are fewer foreigners in Spain than in any other European country- 
only 25,000 in all. The Basques number 440,000, and there are 60,000 Morescoes 
in the south, 50,000 OipsieSf and a small number of Jews. 

Reuse and Lanfiruase*— The Spaniards are the descendants of the old Celtic 
Iberians, largely intermingled, however, with Phoenician, Roman, Gothic, and 
Moorish elements. The Spanish language is of Latin origin, and was at one 
time much more like the Portuguese than at present. The Basques of the 
north-east are the descendants of the aboriginal Iberians, and still speak the 
old Celtic language. 

INDUSTRIES.— The pursuits of industry are not generally 
flourishing in Spain, which country exhibits, in nearly every regara, 
a great decline from its condition at a former i)eriod. Agriculture is 
less an object of national pursuit than the rearing of sheep, immense 
numbers of which are bred upon the extensive pasture-grounds of 
the interior. The silk manufacture flourishes at Valencia and other 
places on the Mediterranean coast. Some woollen and linen fabrics 
are also made, and leather is extensively prepared. Spain, however, 
in not generally a manufacturing country. 

Commerce. — The chief articles of produce which Spain exchanges for 
the manufactures of other lands are wines, fruits (raisins, oranges, figs, 
^c), wool, salt, bariUa, quicksilver, lead, and cobalt; witn leather, olive 
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oUf and eork-wood. The foreign trade carried on both with France and 
England is considerabla The sherry wines so largely consumed in the 
latter country are the produce of the south-west of Spain, in the yidnity 
of Cadiz. 

The total value of the imports into, and exports from, Spain and her 
Colonies amounts to oyer 70 millions sterling a year— Imports, 84 millions ; 
exporta, 85| millions sterling. The principal ports are Barcelona, the * * liver- 
pool " of Spain, Cadiz, SeviUe, Valencia, Alicante, Cartagena, Malaga, G^on, 
Bilbao, and Santander. 

Intemal Oommunioation.— The numerous mountain chains render com- 
munication between the different parts of tiie country naturally difficult, and 
the roads are worse than those of any other European countiy. The larger 
towns in nearly all the provinces are now, however, connected by railways, 
of which over 6,000 miles are open for traffic. 

GOVERNMENT. — The goyemment of Spain is a constitu- 
tional monarchy ; the executive resting in the King, and the power 
to make laws in the Cortes, or Parliament, with the King. 

The Oortes is composed of the Senate, the members of which are nominated, 
or are senators by right, and the Congress, elected by the people. Both Houses 
of the Spanish Parliament are equal in authority. 

No accounts of the actual revenue and expenditure of the kingdom have been 
issued in recent years. The Revenae and Eq>endltare are each supposed 
to amount to about 800 million pesetas or 80 millions sterling, while the Pdblio 
Debt amounts to nearly 251 millions. 

The Army numbers about 100,000 men on the peace footing, which can be 
raised in case of necessity to 870,000 men. The Navy consists of 230 war 
vessels, of which 7 are ironclads. 

EDUCATION.— Until recently, the mass of the people were 
totally illiterate, and even now probably 60 per cent, cannot read. 
Higher education is provided for in 68 public colleges and' 10 uni- 
versities. 

There are now about 80,000 public and private primary schools, but the 
instruction is very inefficient, and the teachers are wretchedly paid, the salaries 
averaging £10 to £20 a year ! The total sum spent on primary education, in 
1891, was about £100,000. 

BELIOION.— The Spanish people, with the exception of about 
30,000 Protestants, Jews, &c., are uniformly followers of the Church 
of Rome. Protestants are sJlowed to meet privately, but are for- 
bidden to make any public announcement. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— The i)resent division of Spain is 
into 49 provinces. But the older division into 13 provinces — some 
of them formerly separate kingdoms — ^is more generallv followed ; 
and (as in the like case of the earlier divisions of France; the names 
of these provinces are inseparably connected with the historic records 
of the country. 

The following table shows the older Divisions of Spain, with their 
chief towns. The present " Provincias *' (with three exceptions — 
the Basque Provinces) bear the names of their respective chief towns. 
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Divisions. 


Provinoea 
and Chief Towns. 


Divisions. 


Provinces 
and Chief Towna. 


New Castile . 
Old Castile . 
Leon . . . 

Oalida. . . 


Madrid, Toledo, Al- 

maden. 
Burgos, Valladolid, 

Sfmtander. 
Leon,SaIamanca,Cin- 

dad Bodrigo. 
Oviedo, Giion. 
Comnna,Ferrol,Vigo, 

Santiago de Com- 

postella. 


Estremadura 
Andalusia 

Murda. . . 
Aragon . . 
Catalonia. . 
Valencia . . 
NaTarre . . 
Biscay. . . 


Badinoz, Merida. 

Seville. Cadiz, Jerez, 
Cordova, Granada, 
Malaga, Almeria. 

Morcia, Cartagena. 

Saragossa, Teruel. 

Barcelona, Tarragona. 

Valencia, Alicante. 

Pamplona. 

Bilbao, Tolosa, Vitoria. 



The Biscay Division includes the three Basque Froylnoes of Viaeaya (capi- 
tal, Bilbao), QuinuxGoa (Tolosa), Alava (Vitoria). The Baledres Division m- 
eludes the islanas of Injorca (chief town, Palma), Minorca (Mahon), and 
Ivlza (Iviza). 

MADRID (472), the capital of Spain, lies in the centre of the peninsulai 
beside the stream of the Manzanare& a tribntanr of the Tae;us. in the 
midst of an arid plain, which is upwaros of 2,000 feet above we level of 
the sea. The royal palace of the Bscorial, built by Philip 11.^ is to the 
north-west of the capital, at the foot of the Mountains of Castile. 

Toledo (16), an ancient city to the south-west of Madrid, is on the 
Tagus. Talavera^ also on the Ta^s, lower down its stream, is famous 
fi)r the victory gamed in 1809 by the British over the French amry. 

Burgos (31), the capital of Old Castile, is on the Arlanzon, one of the 
small tributaries of the Douro. Santander is a port on the Bay of Biscay. 

Oviedo (43) is the capital of Asturias, and has Qijon for its port. 

Bilbao (51) is the chief port of the Basque Provinces. 

Valladolid (62), the chief city of Leon, and the former capital of the 
Spanish monarchy, is within the valley of the Douro, at the junction of 
the two smaller affluents of that river. Salamanca, once famous for its 
university, is on the river Tormes, which joins the Douro. Ciudad-RodrljB:o 
is to the south-west, near the Portugese frontier. Badajos, the chief city 
and fortress of Estremadura, is on the Guadiana, and closely adjoins the 
border-Une between Spain and Portugal 

AndalusiAj the southwardly division of Spain, includes a greater num- 
ber of laree cities than any other portion of the kingdom. It was here 
that the Moors longest maintained their ground against the advancing 
tide of Christian warfare and conquest. Cordova, Seville, Granada, ana 
Jaen, among the cities of Andalusia, were formerlv the capitals of Moorish 
kingdoms; and the archiliectural glories of the Alhambra jet tell of the 
splendours amidst which the Moorish kings of Qranada maintained their 
court 

Seville (143), now chiefly noted for its extensive trade in oranges, stands 
beside the river Guadalqmvir. At the mouth of that stream is San Lucar, 
the port whence (in 1519) Magellan sailed on the first voyage of circum- 
navigation round the globe. Falos, a small port to the westward, at the 
mouth of the little river Tinto, is yet more noteworthy in the annals of 
discovery, as Columbus sailed thence, in 1492, on the great voyage in 
which he discovered the New World. 

Cadiz (62), one of the chief seaports of Spain, is at the northern ex- 
tremity of an island which immediately adjoms the Spanish coast. The 
town of Jerez de la Frontera or Xeres (62), whence the name of ^sherry** 
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is deri?ed, is iu the midst of the wine district, to the north-east of Cadiz. 
The name of Cape Trafalgar, to the south-east of Cadiz, recalls the 
memory of Nelson's great victory in 1806. 

Cordova (56;, greaUy decayed from its former splendour, is on the 
Guadalquivir, in the middle portion of its course. Granada (73) stands 
in a beautiful plain at the northern foot of the Sierra Nevada, beside the 
little stream of the Darro, which falls into the Jenil^ one of the chief 
affluents of the Guadalquivir. Kalaga (134) is a flourishing port on the 
southern coast. Mid^a and other towns in Andalusia suffered severely 
during the terrible eartnquake of 1884. 

The town of Murcia (98) is on the river Segura^ on the eastern side 
of the kingdom. Cartagena (84) is on the coast of the same province. 
Alicante, also on the Mediterranean coast, is to the northward. Valencia 
(171), still further north, is a short distance inland ; it has flourishing 
silk manufactures and extensive trade. 

Barcelona (272), situated on the coast of Catalonia, commands the 
Mediterranean trade of Spain, and is the second city of the kingdom in 
amount of population. Saragossa (92), the chief city of Aragon, on the 
river Ebro, is noteworthy for its memorable sieges in 1808-9, during the 
Peninsular war. Pamplona, in the Navarre, is a strong fortress, not far 
distant from the Pyrenees. San Sebastian, a strongly fortified port on 
the Bay of Biscay, near the French border, was stormed by the British 
in 1813, after a memorable siege. 

Santiago, the chief city of Galicia, like many other of the cities of Spain, 
has greatly decayed from its former importance. Corunna and Ferrol, on 
the coast of this province, are at the opposite extremities of an extensive 
bay ; but Vigo^ on a fine nay further south, has of late outstripped them 
in commercial importance. 

COLONIES — ^The present colonial possessions of Spain are but a small 
fragment of those she formerly owned. Of her immense possessions in America, 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico alone remain. The possessions still claimed 
by Spain in various parts of the world have, however, an area of over 400,000 
square miles, and a population of 12 millions. 

The Spanish Colonies include, besides the Canary Idands, the islands of 
Fernando Fo and Annobon, off the West African coast ; Cuba and Porto 
Rico, in the West Indies ; the Philippine Islands and the Siilu Islands, in 
the East Indies ; and the Marianne or Ladrone, Caroline, and Pelew Islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean. Centa, on the African coast, opposite Gibraltw, with 
Tetnan on the same line of coast, further to the east, together with Corisco 
Bay, and other small settlements on the coast of Lower Guinea, and the ''Pro- 
tectorate" over the Saharan Coast between Capes Bojador and Blanco — a 
coast-line of about 500 miles — also belong to Spain. 

ANDOBRA, a small republic in the eastern Pyrenees, has an area 

of about 175 square miles, and a imputation of 6,000. 

The independence of this little State, which is under the joint protection of 
France and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel, was granted by the Emperor Charle- 
magne as an acknowledgment of the services rendered by its inhabitants during 
the wars with the Moors. 

GIBBALTAB, in the extreme south of Spain, is a possession of 
the British Crown. It was captured by an English squadron in 
1704, and has ever since been retained in British possession. 
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The town of Gibraltar occupies the western declivity and base of a lofty 
rock, which advances a length of four miles into the sea, and terminates 
to the southward in Europa Point. A narrow and sandy isthmus con- 
nects this rock with the mainland of Spain. The natural strength of 
Gibraltar is increased by extensive fortifications, and a numerous garrison 
is maintained there. The position of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, renders it of great importance as a naval station. The 
resident population numbers about 20,000, exclusive of the garrison of 
between 6,000 and 6,000 men. 



PORTUGAL. 

Portugal^ ia a small country in the south-west of Europe. It 
lies on the western side of the Spanish peninsula, and is thus the 
most westerly portion of continental Europe. 

BOTJNDABIES.— Portugal is bounded on the north and the east 
by Spain ; and on the south and the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The frontier-line towards Spain is mostly artificial, the only natural bound- 
aries being portions of the courses of the Minho on tne north, and the Douro, 
Tagns, and Guadiana' on the east. 

EXTENT.— Portugal has an area of 34,600 square miles, or nearly 
three-fifths that of England and Wales, and less than one-sixth the 
size of Spain. 

The greatest lengthy from north to south, is 360 miles. The rman breadth, 
from east to west, is 100 miles. Madeira* and the Azores,* which together 
have an area of 1,200 square miles, also belong to Portugal. 

COASTS.— The coast-line of Portugal belongs wholly to the 
Atlantic, and measures about 500 miles, equivalent to 1 mile of coast 
to every 73 square mUes of area. With the exception of the Bays of 
Lisbon and Setubal, the Portuguese coast is remarkably regular and 
unbroken^ and, with one exception, deficient in good harbours. 

1. Capes.— The principal are Cape Jiooa' and Cape St. Vincent, Cape Boca 
is the most westerly point of the European continent ; Cape St. Vincent is its 
south-western point. Both are high and rocky, and form ^e seaward extremities 
of the Serra* d Estrella and Serra de Monchique (or Malhao) respectively. 

2. Inlets.— It includes two fine bays, the Bay of Lisbon (a magnificent 
natural harbour formed by the estuary of the Tagus), and the Bay o/SetubaL 
The latter is lined by vast salt marshes, beyond which stretches the extensive 
plain of Estremadura. 

MOUNTAINS.— Portugal is, physically, a contiQuation of Spain. 
Its mountains consist of portions of the long chains which cross the 
Spanish peninsula from east to west, and terminate in the latter 
direction on the shores of the Atlantic. 

The highest elevations of Portugal are found in the Serras situated between 
the Douro and the Tagus, of which the principal is the Serra cP Estrella (7»521 



1. Portagal, Lat Portus Gate, "the port of 
Gale* (the modem Oporto) at the mouth of the 
Doiuro. The old name of the oountry was Ltui- 
tonio. From 1690 to 1640, Portugal was subject 
to Spain. 

2. Gvadlaaa. From the Arabic wody, river, 
and Anas, the ancient name. 

8. Madeira, wood or timber. 



4. Aaorei, Portoguese, Ofor, a hawk. When 
first disoovered, hawks were very numerous in 
these islands, hence the name. 

5. Booa, a rock; also called the Roek of 
Lisbon. 

& B«rra is the Portuguese form. The Spanish 
equivalent is Sierra (aas footnote, p. l€2)b 
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fMt aboT6 the sea), a portion of the long chain which atretches across the 

ela from north-east to sonth-west and terminates in Gape Boca. The 
Mountains of Toledo are prolonged sonth through tne proyince of 
ja The southern coast of Portugal is bordered by the Serra Mon- 
chiqw, which terminates in Cape St Vincent 



.—The principid rivers of Portu^ are the Minho, Douro^ 

Mondego^ TagoB, ana Guadiana, all flowing into the Atlantic. Only 
one of the number, the Mcmdego^ is wholly Portuguese. The four 
others have the lai^er portion of their courses in Spain. 

The Mlnlio forms part of the northern frontier of Portugal ; the Donro, 
Tagns, and Ouadlana form portions of its eastern boundary. The last 120 miles 
of the Douro are entirely within Portu^, of which it dnOns an area of 7,500 
square miles, or about a fifth part of its total area. The Tagus is navigable 
to Albrantes, a distance of SO miles from the sea ; and its estuary, which 
Taries in width from two to seren miles, forms the splendid Bay of Lisbon, 
one of the most magnificent natural harbours in the world. The Guadiana is 
navigable only forSirty ndles from the sea. Owing to the broken nature of 
the country, the rivers are generally rapid and run in deep channels. They 
are, consequently, for the most part but little available for either navigation 
or irrigation. 

OIiIMATE.— The climate of Portu^l is warm and equable. 
This latter quality is due to its maritime position. Lisbon, its 
capital, exhibits remarkably little variation of temperature through- 
out the year^ and thus presents a remarkable contrast to Madrid, 
which is subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 

BalnfSeill.— The district of Coimbra is one of the wettest places of Europe, 
the rainfall exceeding 200 inches annually. The annual rainfall at Madrid 
only amounts to ten inches. Snow falls on the hiUs north of the Tagus in 
winter, but it is never seen along the southern coast districts. 

PBODUOTIONS.— The vegetable productions of Portugal re- 
semble those of the south and south-east coasts of Spain. The vine 
and the olive^ the orange, lemon, citron, almond, fig, and myrtle 
abound. There are large forests of odk, chestnuts, and cork. The 
mineral resources of the country comprehend copper, lead, and 
numerous other metals, very few of them, however, being worked. 

INHABITANTS.— Portugal contains upwards of 4i million 
inhabitants, an average of 123 to the square mile, exclusive of the 
Azores and Madeira, which together have a population of 400,000. 

Race and Lanfiruaere.— The Portuguese are of the same origin as the 
Spaniards, and speak a dialect of the same language, which, however, dififera 
considerably from the present Spanish tongue. But, in spite of a common 
oriffin and similar languages, there is much antipathy between the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards. 

INDXJSTBIES.— Every branch of industry is in a backward con- 
dition, and the abundant natural resources which the country pos- 
sesses are turned to comparatively little account. 

The most important branches of labour are in connection with the wine 
trade. The poH wines, so largelv consumed in England and elsewhere, are 
derived from Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, and are the produce of the 
wine-district oi the Alto-Douro — ^that is, the upper portion of the river, witMn 
the Portuguese frontier. 
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Portugal has few manufactures. Her foreign trade consists chiefly in the 
export of wines, with lemaru, cUmonds, and other fruits. The average value 
of wine exported from Portugal to the United Kingdom alone is over 
£1,000,000. 

Porta— The principal are Lisbon, Oporto and Leixoes,' and Setubal. 

Internal Conununication.— The mountainous nature of the country 
and the wretchedly constructed roads greatly obstruct inkmd communica- 
tion. There are, however, 1,334 miles of railway open for traffic. 

GOVERNMENT.— The kingdom of Portugal is a hereditary 
wd limited monarchy. 

The legislative, and to some extent, the executive, power is vested in the 
Cortes, which is composed of two Cnambers — ^the House of Peers, and the 
House of Commons. 

The national Income has for many years been considerably less than the 
Expenditure, which amounts to about 9^ millions a year, while the Public Debt 
amounts to 137 millions sterling, or £80 per head of the population. 

The Anny, service in which is compulsory, numbers 82,000 men, exclusive 
of nearly 9,000 artillery and infantry employed in the colonies. The war 
strength is about 150,000 men. The Navy consists of 40 steamers (including 
one irondcid) and 16 sailing vessels, manned by about 8,500 men. 

EDXJCATION. — ^Public education is in a very backward state, 
although entirely under the control of a government Council of Edu- 
cation. There is only one university, tmtt of Coimbra (founded in 
1290), attended by nearly a thousand students. 

Although the principle of compulsory attendance was adopted in 1844, the 
law has never been properly enforced, and consequently the percentage of 
children attending school is very low ; but much progress has been made 
vrithin the last few years. 

Belifirlon.— The Roman Catholic religion is almost uniformly followed, but 
other modes of worship are tolerated. There are only about 500 Protestants, 
mostly foreigners, in the country. 

DIYISIONS and TOWNS.— Portujgal includes the following 6 
provinces, which are divided for administrative purposes into 17 
districts, named after the chief towns in each. 



ProTinces. 


Districts and Chief Towns. 


Estremadura,' 

Alemtejo,' . 

Beira, .... 

Trae-OB-Montes,*. 

Entre Dooro e Blinlio,". 

A]garve,« 


Lisbon, Santarem, Leiria. 

Portalegre, Evora, Beja. 

Aveiro, Yizeu, Coimbra, Guarda, Castello Branco. 

Villa Real, Braganza. 

Vianna, Braga, Oporto. 

Faro. 



'. * The Azores and Kadeira are also regarded as integral portions of the 
Kingdom. 



1. The new harbonr at Leizoas, three miles to 
the north o< Oporto, i» the only place of refuge 
on the ooaat oetween Vigo and the port of 
Lisbon. 

SL ZstremadVTak the extreme boundary. 



8. Alemtejo, beyond the Tasus. 
4. Tras-os-lnmtes, b^ond tne mountains. 
6. Entre Donro e Hiaho, between the Douro 
and Minho. 
6l Algarve, Arabic, el ghaiitt the west 
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LISBON^ (260) and Oporto (105) are the only two great cities 
which Portugal contains, and divide between them nearly the whole 
of its commerce. Oporto is the chief seat of the wine trade, Lisbon 
that of the more general foreign trade. 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, stands on the north side of the Tagus, 
upon the estuary which that river forms at its entrance into the sea. The 
mouth of the Tagus forms one of the finest of natural harbours. The 
t:Hmate of Lisbon is very healthy, and is much resorted to by invalids 
from the more northerly countries of Europe, especially those afflicted 
with pulmonary complamts. Oporto, the second city in the Idngdom, is 
situated on the Douro, a short distance above its mouth. 

Braga (20), Ooimbra (18), and Setnbal (15), come next in order 
of size. 

Braga is the ecclesiastical capital of Portugal and has also some manu- 
factures. Colmlira, on the river Mond^o (nearly midway between Oporto 
and Lisbon), is the seat of the only Portuguese university, founded in 
1290. Betulial, or St. Uljee. is situated on a bay called by its name, to the 
south-east of Lisbon. Its chief trade consists in the export of salt, derived 
by evaporation from the adjacent shores. 

*. * Vimieraf the scene of a victory gained by the English in 1808, is a small 
town to the northward of Lisbon ; and Torres Vedras, rendered famous by the 
well-lmown lines of defence constructed by Wellington in 1810, is in the same 
direction, nearer to the capital. Cape St. Vincent, in the south-west of Portu- 
gal, gives its name to the naval victory gained by the English in 1797. 



Besides the seven divisions given in the table on the preceding 
page, the Azores and Madeira are considered parts of the home 
country, and, unlike the other colonial possessions of Portugal, are 
directly represented by deputies in the Cortes. 

1. The Azores are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, due west from the coast 
of Portugal, and are reckoned to belong to this division of the globe, though 
too far distant from the shores of the mainland to be shown upon the maps 
of Europe. They consist of a group of nine islands, the largest of which is 
named St. Michael, and the next in size, Terceira. The total area is officially 
estimated at 966 square miles, and the poptUation at 260,000. The island of 
St. Michael furnisnes great numbers of oranges, which (with some corn) are 
the chief articles of export The town of Angra (13), on Terceira, is the capital 
of the group. But Ponte Delgada (17), on the south side of St. Michael, is 
commercially far more important. 

2. Madeira is a beautiful and fertile island in the Atlantic Ocean off the 
north-west coast of Africa, 290 square miles in area,' and measuring 35 
miles in the direction of its length. It is mountainous, and wholly of vol- 
canic formation, consisting of a mass of basaltic rock. The highest point 
in the island reaches upwards of 6,000 feet above the sea. The climate of 
Madeira is particularly celebrated. The air is almost uniformly warm, ex- 
hibiting remarkably little variation in its temperature throughout the year. 
The vegetation is rich and luxuriant in the extreme, the fruits and ever- 
greens of southern Europe growiug over all the moderately-elevated portions 

1. Llabon was almost entirely destroyed by the I 2. About twice the Rise of the Isle of Wight, 
earthauake of 1765, when 00,000 persons perished. 
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of the island, and the psim and banans thriving in the \owir plains. The 
vine was long cultivated in Madeira on El scale of great extent, and fnr' 
EiBhed the chief produce of the island ; bnt it waa corapletelj destroyed by 
disease, and great anffering waa thence occasioned to the inhabitants. Tile cul- 
' re of the sngar-cane was then introduced in its steail. The chief town of the 



island is Funchal, on the south coast. The small island of Forto Santo, tu uid 
eastward of Madeira, also helongB to PortngaL It ia a dependency of Madura, 
~ ' '* - "^- toSantonmiiljerl32,0(J0,chiefly Portuguese. 



.hitants of Madeira and Pi 



COLONIES. — The foreign possessions of Portugal were formerly 
much more extensive than at present. In the fifteenth century, the 
Portuguese were the foremost among the maxitimo nations of Eu- 
rope ; and the discoveries of Cabral in the Atlantic and of Vasco da 
Gama ia the Indian Ocean were speedily followed by the conquest 
of vast territwies in South America and the East Indies. 

Tha foreign possessions of Portugal comprehend the Caps Varda Islands, 
th9 provincB of Angola and other territories on the West Coast of Africa, with 
St. Tlioinas and PilnM'a iBland in the Qnir of Guinaa ; tha province of 
Hoauntilqiie and other territories on the Eaat Coast of the African continent ; 
together with Ooa on the western coast of India, Macao in China, and part of 
the island of Timor in the East Indies. * 



QUESTIONS ON SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
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ASIA. 

Abia,^ the most eartwardly of the three oontmentB which oonsti- 
tate the Old World, is the lai]^t of all the great divisions of the 
fflobe. ThiB continent falls entirely within the northern hemisphere, 
But some of the adjacent islands extend to the south of the equator. 

BOUND A HTES.— Asia is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean; on the east by the Pacific Ocean; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean: on the tout by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Se& the 
Black Se& the Caucasus Mountains, the Caspian Sea, the river Ural, 
and the Ural Mountains. 

To the northward of the Caucasus MountainB and the Caspian Sea, Asia and 
Europe constitute one continuous expanse of land, with only the course of the 
river Ural and the slight elevations of the Ural Mountains to mark the division 
between them. Asia is joined to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, 73 miles wide, 
which lies between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas. Bering Strait, 36 
miles in widUi, separates Asia from North America. 

EXTENT.— Asia measures more than 6,000 miles across in the 
direction of east and west, and about 4,000 miles in its average di- 
mensions from north to south. Its area is 17,600,000 square miles, 
so that it is nearly five times larger than Europe. 

Asia thus embraces more than a third part of all the land, or a twelfth part 
of the entire surface, of the globe. The distance between Cape Chelyuskin, 
the extreme northerly point of the continent, to Cape Romania, the most 
southerly point (about 5,300 miles), is much less than the distance between 
the most easterly and westerly points. East Cape and Cape Baba (about 7,000 
miles). 

COASTS.— The total length of the coast-line of Asia is about 
36,000 miles, equivalent to an average of 1 mile of coast to every 600 
square miles of area.* 

In shape, Asia is less irregular and more solid than Europe. Its vast interior 
exhibits an immense expanse of land, £eu: removed from contact with the ocean. 
But its external portions, both in the east and the south, are indented by num- 
erous arms of the sea. 

1. Inlets. — Each of the three great oceans which wash the shores of 
Asia have several considerable inlets, but those belonging to the Indian 
and the Pacific Oceans are much more numerous than those connected 
with the Arctic. 

(1.) The Arctic Ocean, on the north side of Asia, has two considerable gul&, 
the GhtlfqfObi and the Oulf qf Tenuei. 

(2,) The Padflo Ocean, which washes the eastern shores of Asia, has the 
following arms :— the Bering Sea, the Sea qf Okhotsk, the Sea qf Japat^^ 
the TelMw Sea, and the China Sea, These are not inland seas, in the strict 
meaning of the term, but they are divided from the open ocean by chains of 
islands and advancing peninsulas. They are therefore in great measure land- 



L Alia. Mortprobftblyderiyed from a Hebrew 
■or Aiiyzlaa root, meaning the **£aet" or the 
**rising inn.** Sitter is of opinion that it ii de- 
tived from the ^m*^ one of the old Oaneaaian 
ttribee mentioned hr Ptolemy. 

% luopehaslnilleirfooeattoeTexylMiquara 



miles of area. "So part of Europe i» man than 
700 mUes from the sea, and the arerage distance 
of central Europe is under 400 miles, but the 
Great Altai Mountains, in the centra m the con- 
tinent^ are about IJBOO miles from each of the 
three great oceans which wash the shores of Alia. 
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endosedi thongli connected with the ocean by numerous channela The 
northern part of the Sea of Japan is called the QvJtf C(f Tartary, 

(3.) The Indian Ooean,^ on the south of Asia, divides into the Bay qf 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea ; the former is on the east side of the peninsula 
of India Proper, the latter on its western side. The Bed Sea* and the Persian 
^W'. which are two inland seas, are likewise arms of the Indian Ocean. The 
Bed Sea divides on the north into the Galfk of Suez and Akaba, between which 
is the Sinai Peninsula. 

(4.) The western shores of Asia are washed in part by the Mediterranean, 
Black, and Caspian Seas. The Gulfs of Iskenderun and Adalia belong to the 
Mediterranean, and the Kara Bughas Gulf and Dead Bay to the Caspian. 

2. Straits. — The most important straits of Asia are five in number, 
namely : — 

(1.) Strait of Bab 01 Mandeb, forming the entrance to the Bed Sea. 
(2.) Strait of Ormoz, forming the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 
(3.) Strait of Malacca, forming one entrance to the China Sea. 
(4.) Strait of Sonda, forming another entrance to the China Sea. 
(5.) Bering Strait, between Asia and North America. 

Besides these there are the Dardanelles (between the JEgeuxi Sea and the Sea 
of Marmora), aud the Strait of Constantinople (between the Sea of Marmora 
and the Black Sea), which are European as well as Asiatic. The broader 
channel which extends between the Strait of Bab el Mandeb* and the Indian 
Ocean is called the Onlf of Aden, and the similar channel which leads to the 
Strait of Ormuz is called the Qnlf of Oman. 

3. Capes.— The principal are the Korth-East Cape, or Cape Chelyus- 
kin,* on the north ; East Cape and Cape Lopatka. on the east : Oape 
Romania, Cape Comorin, and Bas al Had, on the soutn ; and Cape Carmel 
And Cape Baba, on the west. 

The North-East Cape of Asia, the extreme point of the Taimyr Peninsula, is 
the most northerly point of that continent, and approaches within less than 
twelve degrees of the pole. Cape Bomania, the terminal headland of the 
Malay Peninsula, is the most southerly point, and is little more than one degree 
distant from the equator. East Cape, the most easterl]^ point, is only 86 
miles distant from Cape Prince of Wales, on the American side of Bering Strait. 
Cape Baba, in Asia Minor, is the most westerly point of the mainland, but 
pfieveral of the islands in the ^ean Sea, which geographically belong to Asia, 
lie some miles further west. 

PENINSULAS.— The following peninsulas belong to Asia :— 
Kamtchatka^ Oorea, Further India, India Proper, AraDia, and Asia 
Minor. The two first-mentioned are in the east, the three following 
in the south, and Asia Minor in the west. The most southerly 
portion of Further India or the Indo-Chinese Peninsula forms the 
narrow Peninsula of Malaya. 

The Asiatic peninsulas, though considerable in size, yet bear a much 
smaller proportion to the entire extent of Asia than the peninsular portions 



1. For fall inf ormatioii relatiTO to the Arotio, 
Piudfl& and Indian Oceuia, $ee **The GeooaphV 

• tt^Jafffl^Sffi- ^"^"^ '*'*^''*^ 

2L B«d 8Mk GeneraUyiaid to be deriredfcom 

the eonU reeft ▼hidh abound in it This is 

 «nnnieoiu. as the corals are meetly white. Bat 

,<I>atehee of deep-red water are frequently seen 

^within the reeft, whence the name. These 



patches are due to th» presence of vast numben 

of microscopic itnlmal^ lpg, 

a BabellCaadeb. ^«ate of tears:" so called 
from the numerous smpwreeks in the early and 
middle ams. 

4 TheNorth-East Oape of Asia is sometimes 
called North Oape or Oape Serera TheBussian 
name (Ohelyusidn) is now generally used by geo* 
grapheiSk 
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of Europe do to the whole of the European continent They leave the great 
central mass of Asia in unbroken soliditj. In Asia, the peninsulas merely 
fill the place of external members to the general framework of the continent; 
in Europe, they constitate the most important features of the continent 
itself. This difference is highly important It is a remarkable fact that all 
the great peninsulas of Asia, except Asia Minor, are, like those of Europe, 
turned to the south. It is also noteworthy that all the Asiatic peninsulas, 
except Malaya and Eamtchatka, unite more or less broadly with the main- 
land. The neck of land which joins Kamtchatka to the Siberian mainland is 
about 115 miles wide in its narrowest part, and the Isthmns of Krah, which 
unites the Malay Peninsula to the larger Indo-Chinese Peninsula, is, in one 
part, only about 80 miles wide. But by far the most important is the Isthmus 
Of Sues, which connects Asia with Africa. This isthmus is about 70 miles 
across, and is now traversed by a ship canal from Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean to Suez on the Red Sea. This canal has almost entirely superseded 
the overland route by rail from Alexandria to Cairo and thence to Suez, and 
is at present the great highway of commerce between Europe and the ^st 
Indies and Australasia. 

ISLANDS.— The islands of Asia are important and numerous, 
especially off its southern and eastern coasts. They may be arranged 
in four great classes — (1) those situated in the Arctic Ocean, (2) 
those in the Pacific, (3) those in the Indian Ocean, and (4) those in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

1. In the Arctic Ocean are the Liakhov^ or New Siberia Islands, 
the Bear Islands, and Wrangel Island, off the northern coast of Siberia. 

2. In the Pacific Ocean are the Aleutian Islands, which extend from 
Alaska to Kamtchatka and enclose Bering Sea ; tiie Kurile Islands, between 
Kamtchatka and Japan, which enclose the Sea of Okhotsk ; Sakhalin,' 
between the Sea of Okhotsk and the Sea of Japan — the latter sea is 
enclosed on the east by Hie Japanese Islands (Tezo, Nippon, Sikoku, 
and Kiusiu) ; the Loo-choo Islands, a group midway between Kiusiu and 
Formosa ;' Hainan, off the entrance to the Gulf of Tonquin ; and die 
Philippine Islands. The bust-named group of islands forms a portion of 
an extensive region known as the Malay Archipelago, which lies between, 
the waters of the Padfic and the Indian Ocean, bordering on each. 

The Malay ArcMpdago* embraces, besides tbe Philippine Islands, th& 
large islands of Borneo, Sumatra, s Java, and Celebes, witti the gronp of the 
Moluccas, and a long chain of smaller islands, which stretch to the eastward 
of Java and are known as the Lesser ghinda Islands. Borneo is the laxgest 
island in the East Indies, and (regarding Australia as a continent) the third 
largest island in the world. 

3. In the Indian Ocean : — Oeylon, off the south-easteni extremity 
of India ; the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal ; and 
the Laccadive and Maldive Islands, off the south-western coast of India. 

4. In the Mediterranean Sea z—QTprus, in the Levant, with 
Rhodes, Kos^ Samos, Mitylene, and several of the small islands of the 
Ardiipelago. 

%* The above islands are described under the countries to which they^ 
geographically belong. 

1. TbflM itlaada ara noted for tbe Immense Mla(^ Several of the Malatjiiaa latamdi oon- 

tain nil 



quantities of fossil iTory f onnd on them, 
a OrSatfballen. 
8. Formosa, "beautiful." , .. ^ .. 

4 Also caUedJfoIaysia and AuUndiotiilreht 



nomerous aetire rolcanoes, usd the irhole 
group is suhjeet to earthquakes. 

B. Sumatra and Java are together called thek 
Greater Sunda Islands. 



ASIA. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONa 



SUBTAOB.— The characterifitic feature in the Bnriaoe oF Asia is 
tlie Tast contrast between the loftiest motmtains and the greateet de- 
presHons ; esteosive plateaux and enormous plains ; most ^rtile bvcts 
bordering on sterile deaerte. 

A canfal examination of  good phvaical msp of Asia will eDnIile the rtodeBt 
to note the actual eiamples of these characterintic contnata of tlie Aaiitic OOB- 
tinant. Thug, while lome of the Himalarm penka riee 10,000 feet above tb* 
line of p«:petua,l anow, the Runn ofCutch ia ao loir that it ia innudktad bj tha 
aeadanngthesonth-wMl monsoon; the yaat plittean of Tibet contmata strMl^ 
with the plaina of Siberia and Hindnatan ; and the fwtila and productive pl^ 
■>! the Quigeg is anl; divided from the bare and sandy expanse of the Ureab 



Indian Deaert by the A 



ridli B 

le hlgheat iu the world ; bnt they are, DOtwlth- 
to the vast and elevated musea of tablelud 
The mountain chains of Alia genmally marie 
the outer borden of the hisb Interior plateaux. Hence their alopa, or descent, 
ia much greater upon one aide than upon the other, and the apparent altitude 
of the chain is diSereiit aocordEng as It is viewed troni the groonda which form 
Ha baae in opposite directiona. 

TABIiELANDB: Asia is, par excellmee, the continent of neat 
tablelaoda. The Pamir Flatean— the " Iloof of the World,'^ the 
Tableland of Tibet, the Hongoliaa Plateau with the upland Desert 
of Gobi or Shanu^ the Inuiiaii Plateau, which includes the utdands 
of Afghanistan and Persia, the Atmenlan Highlands, and th« 
Platean of Asia Minor, with the Arabian Plsteao, and the Dsccan 
in Southern India, are the largest of the tablelands, which cover fhlljr 
tvKi-JiJiAt of the entire continent. 

The position of theae great upl&uds will be readily found upon the map. Tibet 
and HongoUa, it will be aeen, occupy the interior and most central i«gions of 
the Asiatic continent, far distant from any of the oceans b; nhich the shores 
of Aaia are washed. AfgrhanlsUUl, Persia (Iran), Aimenla, and AlU Klsor 
stretch in succession from the north-western bonlera of India to the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The Dwican embraces the interior of 
Central and Sonthem India. The Arabian Plateau comprisea all the interior 
otthe large peuinaula of Arabia. 
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These regions are of Tarious heightSi ranging between 2,500 and 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; but they all lie at much greater elevations than 
other parts of the continent, and most of the rivers of Asia have their origin 
in the mountain chains which form their external borders. The most elevated 
of the number are the Faxnir Flateau and the tableland of Tibet. The vast 
plains of the latter are at the astouishing altitude of 16,000 feet (or upwards 
of three miles) above the sea. Tibet is, therefore, comparatively to its latitude, 
a cold country. 

M0UNTAINS.~Th6 mountainB of Asia lie principally in the 
direction of east and west, and form, in most instances, the borders 
of the tablelands. Some of them, however, have an opposite direc- 
tion, running from north to south. 

The principal mountain ranges are the Hixnalasra MountainB,' between 
India and Tibet ; the Hindu-AUBli, between Afghanistan and Turkestan ; 
the Altai MountainB,* between Mongolia and Siberia; the Sarakoram 
MountainB, between tue Himalayas and the Euen-Luen ; the Xneu-Laen, be- 
tween Tibet and Chinese Turkestan ; the Thian-8han,' which run through 
Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia ; the Elburz Mountains, in Persia, south of 
the Caspian Sea ; the CaucasuB, between the Caspian and the Black Seas ; 
the Mountains of Armenia, on the plateau of Armenia ; the Taums Mount- 
ainB, in Asia Minor ; the Mountains of Lebanon, on the east coast of Syria ; 
the OliatB, on the eastern and western coasts of India ; and the Nan-ling and 
the Fe-ling Mountains, in China. 

Of the above ranges two only, the Ghats and the Mountains of Lebanon, 
extend in the direction of north and south — all the rest extend generally in 
an east to west direction. Several of the minor ranges, however, also extend 
north and south, such as the Sulaiman Mountains and the Hala Mountains, on 
the western frontiers of India. These and other minor ranges are described 
under the countries in which they are situated. 

1. The Himalaya Mountains are hj far the highest of the mountains 
of Asia. AH the upper portions of this vast range rise above the line of 

§erpetual snow, and the principal peaks exceed 20,000 feet in altitude, 
he most elevated of the Himalaya peaks is Gaurisankar or Mount 
Everest^ which reacl^ 29,000 feet above the sea, and is the highest known 
mountain on the globe. This is a stupendous elevation, amounting to 
more than five miles in perpendicular height, and nearly double that of 
Mont Blanc, the highest summit of the Alps. Yet, great as it is com- 
pared with man, or the works of man, it is trifling as compared with the 
entire magnitude of the globe. ^ Many of the other peaks of the Himalayas 
nearly rival Mount Everest in height, Kanchinjanga rising over 28,000 
feel^ and Dhwcdagiri nearly 27,000 feet above sea level. The higher 
valleys of the Himalayas are filled with vast glaciers, which exceed in 
size those of any other part of the world. It is worthy of note that the 
snow-line on the northern side of the Himalayas is 3,000 feet higher than 
on the southern side (18,000 and 15,000 feet respectively). 

2. The Hlndu-KuBh adjoin the western extremity of the Himalayas 
(from which they are divided by the valley of the Indus), and reach nearly 
20,000 feet in altitude. They form part of a vast mountain-knot, or centre 
of elevation, whence various elevated chains and ridges diverge, and form 



1. Htmalaya, from Saaakrit Aim, snow ; olayo, 
place. 

2. Altai Honntaiiu: called by the Mongols 
^Ito-if»-ooIa,is.,jBolden mountams. The name 
Altai is most prooably derived from the Turkish 
Al-iagh, the mountain. 

3. Thlaa-Shaa, ''momitains of the sky ;" also 
caUed the "Celestial Mountains." The Chinese 
name for the empire {TallK<hwng-Kvn) means 
the " Celestial Empire." 



4 The height of Mount Everest is equal to 
about on^fifteen-hHixdrtdih part of the length of 
the earth's diameter, and would be represented 
on the largest of our artificial globes by a minute 
grain of sand ; so little do the loftimt elerationa 
on the earth's surface detract from the sphericity 
of the entire mass of the globe. The altitude of 
this mountain was first determined by Oolonel 
Everest, hence its name. 
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a connecting link between the highlands of central Asia and those that 
belong to the more westerly division of the continent 

3. The Altai Mountains are much less elevated, their height not gener- 
ally exceeding from five to seven thousand feet ; out they form part of a 
continuous succession of high grounds which stretch to the easternmost 
extremity of the Asiatic continent. 

4. The Euen-Lnen and Thian-Shan ranges stretch through the plains 
of central Asia, across the country which intervenes between the Himalaya 
and the Altai systems. They rise above the snow-line, the summits of tne 
former reaching 20,000 feet. 

5 Between &e Himalayas and the Kuen-Luen are the lofty Earakoram 
Mountains. One peak in this range, Dapsang, reaches an altitude of 
28,000 feet, and another peak rises still higher, its altitude being 28,278 
feet. Tins mountain, marked " K^ " on the Indian Survey Map, and now 
named Mount Godwin Austin^ is the second highest mountain in the world. 

6. The Mountains of Armenia culminate in Mount Ararat (17,000 
feet)j which tradition indicates as the resting-place of ti^e Ark on the 
subsidence of the Deluge. It is within the Russian territory, but near the 
borders of Asiatic Turkey and Persia. 

7. The chain of Mount Taurus extends along the south coast of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and is from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in average height 

8. The Mountains of Lebanon streteh, in a double chain, along the 
coast of Syria, bordering the eastern Meditorranecui. Their highest sum- 
mits are Mount Hermon and Ddkr d Khotih; the latter rises 10,050 feet 
above the sea, the former is 9,200 feet. 

9. The Western Ohats, which extend along the western coast of the 
IniUan peninsula, are from 3,000 to 4,000 feet in average height, and 
attain double that altitude in their highest elevations. The Eastern 
Ghats, on the opposite side of the peninsula, are less elevated. 

PLAINS. — The interior regions of Asia are, for the most part, 
elevated ; the lowland plains occupy its outer borders towards the 
sea. The names and localities of these plains ^ are as follow : — 

1. The Plain of Siberia, occupying all the north of Asia. 

2. The Plain of Turkestan, extends south and east of the Sea of Aral. 

3. The Plain of China, in the north-east of China, along the Yellow Sea. 

4. The Plain of Tonquin, in the north of Annam, along the Gulf of Tonquin. 

5. The Plain of Siam, at the head of the Gulf of Siam. 

6. The Plain of Pegu, in Further India, to the south of Burma. 

7. The Plain of Hindustan, the northerly portion of India Proper. 

8. The Plains of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, in Asiatic Turkey. 

DESEBTS.— Asia contains some extensive deserts. They stretch 
in nearly continuous succession, from the most central regions of the 
interior to the shores of ite south-western peninsula, Arabia, where 
they meet the waters of the Ked Sea. There names ^ are as follow : — 

1. The Desert of Gtobi or Shame,* in Mongolia (Chinese Empire). 

2. The Indian Desert, in India, between tne Indus and the Ganges. 

3. The Deserts of Selstan and U^kran, to the south-west of Afghanistan. 

4. The Great Salt Desert (Dasbt-i-kavir), in Persia. 

5. The Desert of Uesopotamia,' between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

6. The Syrian Desert, in the east of Syria, in Asiatic Turkey. 

7. The Desert of Arabia, in the interior of Arabia. 

1. A detailed description of each of the above I 2. OoU is the Mongolian word for ** desert;** 
plains and deserta is given in the geooraphy of Shamo Oiinese). " sea of sand.* 
the ooimtries in which they are situatea. \ 8. Or £1 Jeiireh. 
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BIVEBS.— The rivers of Asia are the largest in the Old World. 
Most of them derive their origin from the high tablelands and 
bordering mountains in the interior of the continent, and flow 
through the lowland plains into the oceans by which Asia is bounded 
on the north, east, and south. 

Some of the rivers in the western part of Asia, however, flow either into the 
Caspian Sea or the Sea of Aral, and hence never reach tne ocean ; and many 
of tne smaller streams of the interior terminate in saltwater lakes, without 
any outlet. A large region of central Asia is thus limited to an inland drainage 
and is devoid of any natural outlet to the sea — a fact which has been productive 
of hiffhly important consequences to the inhabitants of those regions, and has 
largely influenced the history of mankind. 

The principal rivers of Asia^ are the ObL Yenisei, Lena, and 
other Siberian rivers draining the Northern Slope of the continent ; 
the Amur, Hoang-ho, Yang-tsze-kiang, and tne 8i-kiang or Can- 
ton Riven draining the £astem Slope; the Mekong, Menam, 
Saluen, uawadi, Bralimaputra, Ganges, Mabanadi, Godaveri, 
Kistna^ Oanveri, Tapti, Narbada, Indus, Euphrates, and Tigris, 
draining the Southern Slope; the Kizil Irmak, flowing into the 
Black Sea; the Und, Kura, and the Kizil Uzen and Atrek, which 
enter the Caspian Sea; the Amu Daria and the Bir Daria^ which 
flow into the Sea of Aral; and the Jordan, which fails into the 
Dead Sea. 

'.' The rivers of Asia may be also arranged in five groups, accord- 
ing to the systems of which they form a part. 

1. The Asiatic Section of the Arctic River-System embraces all the rivers 
which drain the northern slope of the continent. Of these, the largest 
are the Ohi, the Tenisei, and the Lena, the three great rivers of Siberia. 

2. The Asiatic Section of the Atlantic, or rather Mediterranean, River- 
System embraces numerous unimportant streams that fall into the Black 
Seoj the Maean Sea, and the Mediterranean, from Trans-Caucasia and 
Asiatic Turkey. 

3. The Asiatic Section of the Pacific River-Ssrstem is far more important 
than the American or the Australian sections, both in the number and mag- 
nitude of its rivers, which rise far inland among the mountains that buttress 
the ^eat central plateau of Asia. The principal streams are the Amur, 
forming, for the most part, the boundary between the Russian and Chinese 
dominions ; the Hoang-ho, Yang-tsze-kliBmg, and Si-kiang, in China ; and 
the Song-ka, Mekong, and Menam, in Further India. 

4 The Asiatic Section of the River-System of the Indian Ocean com- 
prises some of the largest rivers of the globe, such as the Irawadi^ 
Brahmaputra, and Qanges, which fall into the Bay of Bengal; the Indus, 
flowing into the AraMan Sea; and the Tigris and Euphrates, which unite 
their waters into one stream— the Shat el Arab-— before debouching into 
the Persian Gvlf, Of the smaller streams included in this section, the 
principal are the Saluen and Sitang, flowing into the Gvlf of Martaban; 

L A detailed aooonnt of the principal riyers is given under the coontriei to which they geographi. 
cally belong. 
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the Mahanadi, Oodayeri, Elstna, and Cauverl, draining the eastern slope 
of PeninstUar hrdia; and the Tapti and Narbada, flowing into the GvJf 
of CamJbay, Between the Indus and the Shat el Arah, a few unimportant 
rivers enter the sea, but the whole circuit of the Arabian coast is unbroken 
by the outlet of any permanent stream. 

The Brahmaputra and the Ganges derive their waters not only from the 
snows of the Himalayas, but also from the monsoon rains. The numerous 
streams that drain the Deocan, on the contrary, are supplied entirely by 
the monsoon rains, and are thus subject to comparatively greater varia- 
tions in depth and volume. The line of elevation that marfes the edge of 
the Deccan being continuous on the western side only (the Eastern uhats 
being merely a series of detached elevations), all the great rivers of Penin- 
sular India, with the exception of the Narbada and the Tapti, flow east- 
wards into the Bay of Bengal, their descent from the plateau to the coast 
plain being markea by mpids or by falls, 

5. Tlie Continental River-System of Asia includes all those rivers which 
have no outlet to the sea, but discharge then: waters into enclosed basins, 
such as the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, &c. 

The Ccupian Sec^ which receives the longest of European rivers, only 
receives a few comparatively small Asiatic streams— the Kura, the Kizil- 
Uzen, and the Atrek, The adjacent Sea of Aral receives two considerable 
streams, the Amu Daria, and the Sir Daria. East of the Sea of Aral is 
another great inland basin. Lake Balkash, which receives numerous 
streams — ^the most important is the HI— from the northern slopes of the 
Thian-Shan Mountains. The surplus waters of the Tftrim, which is fed 
by numerous streams from the encircling mountains, are poured into the 
great marshes of Lob-Nor, in the very centre of tne continent. Other 
smaller continental streams are the Jabkan in the Altai region, the 
Zarafshan in Western Turkestan, and the Jordan in Palestine. 

LAKES.— The three largest lakes of Asia, if we except the Oas- 
piaa Sea, which is partly European, are Aral, 26,000 square miles 
in area, Baikal, 15,000, and BalkaflB, 9,000. 

The Sea of Aral, though strictly speaking a lake, is so large as to be called a 
sea. It lies a short distance to the east of the Caspian, and its waters are un- 
usually salt. Lake Bailcal lies to the north of the Altai Mountains, and is the 
largest freshr^oater lake in Asia. Lake Balkash is in Russian Ceutral Asia ; 
its waters are bitterly salt. Many of the lakes which are situated on the high 
interior plateaux in Tibet and Mongolia are without any outlet, and consist of 
salt-water ; but this is not the case with all of them. There are also some 
large fresh-water lakes in China, adjoining the great rivers of that country. 

In Western Asia, three large lakes are found upon the Armenian Plateau. 
Two of the number, Laike Urumlali and Lake Van, are salt ; the third, Lake 
Ookfiba or Sevan, in Trans-Caucasia, I'AfrtsK The Dead Sea, in Syria, which 
receives the river Jordan, is intensely salt, and is remarkable as lying in a 
deep hollow, its surface being far below the general level of the waters of the 
globe.' 

1. The inrface of the DwA 8m is nearly 1,800 feet below the level of that of the Hediterranean 
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EXAMINATION QDBSnONS. 



OUHATE.  —Asia compreliendB s greater rariet^ of climate th&a 
any other division of the globe. This results from its vast extent of 
land and its great range of latitude. The extreme south of the 
Asiatic continent nearly touches the equator, and its northemmoat 
portlona are within twelve degrees of the pola Hence there ore 
experienced, within different portions of its vast extent^ every variety 
of temperature, from the burning heat of the tropics to the most 
intense cold of the Frigid Zone. 

But Utltnde tloot does not determine the eitraonlinar; laoge ot Asiatic 
■•1 l 7ll« t «« In mp«ct of heat nod cold. The vast extent and great a^tadeof tha 
tabldaadi of A^ ; its stupendous diaiiis of snow-coTered mountaina ; the great 
distance of Ita central iDt«ioT from tlie modi^dug influence of oceanic moiatim ; 
— tbese raqniTe to ba taken into account in order to eiplaln the extremes of 



heat and cold whicb 



rsof AaiatdcUnda. 



]. In Asia, as in every other part of the globe, there is a gradual 
decrease of heat in advancing from the neighbonrhood of the equator 
towards a higher latitude. 

{I.l Ths aoathern portion of Asia ia in the Torrid Zona ; its middle parts fall 
within the Tempeiate Zone ; and ita nortlierly plains are beyond the ArcUo 
Circle — that is, in the Frigid Zone. Heaee the aonthem parta at Asia are hotter 
than iU middle portions, and the latter experience a higher tamperatare than 
iti more northerly regions. 

(2.) Bat there is also a giMt difference of temperature iMtween the ngions 
of eastern and veetem Asia, even In similar latitades, and the extremes of 
anmmer and winter temperatore cause wide differences of climate eran In 
conntries which make near approach to eqnalitj In lo fat as the aTsraga 

1. After a Uiontuli itadj 
Aila, tba iturUDt laoiila oo 
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heat of the year is concerned. In general, the eastern parts of Asia are 
colder than the western, and they have greater extremes of heat and cold at 
opposite seasons of the year : that is, they have hotter summers and colder 
winters. Similar extremes characterise the high plains of central Asia and, 
in greater or less measure, all its tableland regions. 

2. Three broad and well-marked climatic divisions may be marked 
out on the map of Asia : — 

(1.) A southern belt of countries, in which the air is hot and moist. 
(2.) A middle zone, which is generally hot and dry, but with great 
extremes of heat and cold. 

(3.) A northerly zone, which is a region of intense and prolonged cold. 

The jlrst zone comprises the countries that border on the Indian Ocean and 
the China Sea, with the exception of Arabia, which is characterised by aridity. 
The second includes the high plateaux which stretch in succession from 
the shores of the Red Sea to the further extreme of Mongolia. Tibet and 
Mongolia famish its most prominent examples: Afghanistan, Persia, and 
Arabia fall within its limits, though the low belt of country which borders 
the outer edge of the Arabian peninsula is intensely hot and arid, and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf are among the hottest regions of the globe. The 
third zone stretches from the shores of the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral to 
the easternmost limits of the Siberian plain. Turkestan and Siberia are the 
countries that it embraces. 

Rainfall. —The quantity of rain that falls in most parts of 
southern Asia is very great, vastly greater than is the case in any 
part^ of Europe, but it falls at particular seasons only, and within 
a brief space of time. 

In the countries of the Torrid Zone (to which the south of Asia belongs), 
the changes of the year are marked by the recurrence of the wet and the 
dry seasons. Summer and winter, such as they are experienced in temper- 
ate latitudes, are there unknown ; a lengthened period of dry weather 
(during which the sun is almost uniformly oright and the sky cloudless) is 
succeeded by a season of excessive rain, which again gives place to returning 
drought and heat. These changes are intimately connected with the direc- 
tion of the winds which blow periodically over the Indian Ocean and the 
bordering countries, and which are known as the monsoons.'^ Throughout 
southern Asia there is a summer monsoon (April to September), which blows 
from the south-west; and a winter monsoon (October to March), from the 
north-east. These winds bring alternate rain or drought, according as they 
have blown over inland regions or over the adjacent expanse of ocean. 

PBODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of Asia are numerous 
and important. Nearly every mineral and metal is found in this 
vast continent. The vegetable productions are extremely varied 
while the variety of animcQ life is great, comprising over six hundrea 
mammals, or more than a third of the number of Ibiown species. 

1. Minerals. — Asia has great variety of mineral produce, and some 
of the most valued productions of the mineral kingdom are found 
within its limits. The diamond and other precious stones occur; the 
former in Borneo and others of the East Indian Islands, and also in 
continental India. Gold is furnished in some quantities by the mines of 
Siberia (both in the Altai and Ural mountain-regions), and is also worked 
in Borneo and the countries of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, as well as in 

1. The word "monfloon" in Halar dgnifiesl periodical eozrentB of the atmosphere. The 
MCMon, a fact which ia evidenoe of the unme* arift-cuxrents of the Indian Ocean north of the 
diate dependence of Indian climates upon the | equator are alao regulated by the monsoona. 
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China and Japan. Both Siberia and China supply silver and also lead, 
IroHf capper, Hn^ and other useful metals are distributed through the 
yarious countries of western and southern Asia. The tin of Banca (one of 
the smaller islands of the Bast Indies, situated to the east of Sumatra) is 
particularly noted. Iron-ore abounds in yarious parts of India. Coal is 
distributed through yarious parts of India, Ohina^ and Burma, and is 
worked in the sma^l island of Labuan, ofif the north-west coast of Borneo. 
The coalflelds of China are the most extensiye in the world, and, when 
deyeloped, will reyolutionize the industrial relations of Europe and A^sia. 
In western Asia, coal occurs in Asia Minor and in the mountain range of 
the Lebanon, on the Syrian coast. Enormous quantities of petroleum are 
deriyed from the naphtha-springs of Baku, on the western shore of tiie 
Caspian Sea. 

2. Plants.— The yegetable productions of Asia are extremely rich and 
diyersified. A great number of the food-plants that are most useful to 
man, and whidi are now most extensiyel^ employed throughout the globe 
in the supply of man's wants, were originally deriyed from Asia. Rice^ 
and probakbly wheats among the cereals ; the daU^figy vine^ plumy cherry, 
peach, applcy pomegranate^ olive, mulherry, lime, walniU, almond, cocoa- 
nut, orange, lemon, citron, and banana, amongst fruits ; together with 
the tea-plant, and various spices, are all natiye to Asia. The sugar-cane, 
indigo, cotton, and hemp plants are also natiye to yarious countries of 
Asia. There are, besides, an immense yarietj of forest trees, as the tecJc, 
ebony, iron-ioood. saiidal-ioood, rose-vfood^ ceaar, and many other valuable 
woods, besides abundant yarieties of the oak, birch, cypress, and other 
trees that belong to the southern and middle latitudes of Europe. 

Rice is the chief food-plant of southern Asia, and is the prime support of 
life to the immense population of China and India. The fruit of the date-palm 
supplies a like place to the people of Arabia and other comparatiyely arid 
regions of south-western Asia. The cocoa-nut palm is characteristic of the 
islands of southern and south-eastern Asia, and of the shores of the two Indian 
pteninsulas. The t€a-pla7U is a native of China and Japan, and is now exten- 
sively cultivated in British India. The high plateaux of central Asia are 
distinguished chiefly by the abundance of their grasses; boundless pastures 
stretch through the whole middle belt of Asia, from the shores of the Caspian 
to the banks of the Amur and the waters of the Pacific. 

3. Animals.— The variety of animal life belonging to Asia is very 
great. All our domestic quadrupeds are native to it, as well as many 
other animals which are of the highest utility to civilised man. 

(1.) First in importance among these is the camd, which ranges over 
the dry plains of south-western and central Asia, from the Red Sea to the 
farthest extremity of the Gk>bi and the shores of Lake ^kal, serving 
everywhere as the means of transport across the arid wilderness. The 
€2«0/kin^— another of the Asiatic quadrupeds which man has domesticated 
—belongs to the warm and watered regions in the south-east of tiie con- 
tinent, mduding the two Indian peninsulas and the island of Ceylon. 
The horse frequents all southern and middle Asia, as far north as the 
sixtieth parallel, and the vast plains that stretch to the eastward of the 
Sea of Aral are probably its original seat The wHd ass inhabits the 
plains of central and south-western Asia. 

Ibe vast number of animals beloogio^ to the ox tribe is a marked charac- 
teristio of Asiatic zoology. They are most numerous in the high plains of 
central Asia, and comprise, besides the common ox, the aurochs, yak, zdm (or 
humped ox), buffalo, and others* Antelopes occur in the drier regions of the 
soutn-west. 
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(2) Amojigcarnivora,^ the lion, tiger, leopard, hyena, wolf^ smdjaekcd 
are natives ot Asia. Toe lion has now a much less extensive range l^an 
formerly, and is restricted to the countries lying between the Eui>hrate8 
and the Indian Desert. The tiger is found over a much wider circuit and 
frequents all the woods and jungles of southern and south-eastern Asia, 
roaming as far to the north as the deserts of the Mongolian Plateau and 
the Altai Mountains. The hyena and jackal belong chiefly to Western 
Asia ; the wolf to the colder districts of the north ana we^t. 

The numerous fur-bearing animals which are native to the extreme north 
of Asia are another of its marked characteristics ; among them are the bear^ 
glutton, badger, wolf, fox, lynx, pole-cat, weasel, ermine, marten, otter, sable, 
squirrel, heaver, hwre, and reindeer, 

(3) The countries of south-eastern Asia and the islands of the neigh- 
bouring archipelaf^o are exceedingly rich in variel^ of birds, espedally 
those of the galliruxceous^ tribe, many of them distinguished by their 
beautiful plums^ It la thence that nearly all our breeds of domestic 
poultry were originaDy derived. 

T^^Q golden pheasants of China, wd the 4raitf pheasants of the East Indian 
Islands, belong to south-eastern Asia and the Malay regions. The peacock is a 
native of India. Amoug insects, the siUeworm is a native of China, and was 
not introduced into Europe until the close of the fifth century. 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Asia comprehends more 
than half the human race, and numbers at least 850 nullions. China 
alone is said to contain 400 million people, and India has 280 mil- 
lions, but the countries of western, central, and northern Asia are 
much less populous. 

Baoe and Lancruafire.— Numerous diversities are found among the various 
families of mankind by whom Asia is inhabited ; diversities of language, as 
well as of personal structure, appearance, and colour of skin. More than thirty 
different languages are spoken m India alone, nearly all of them, however, 
derived from a common stock — ^the Sanscrit tongue. Most of the languages of 
western Asia (and also of Europe) are allied, in their roots, to the same stock. 
The languages of eastern Asia — China and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula— form a 
totally different class. The Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and the Mongolian 
tribes are distinguished by striking differences of personal appearance from 
other nations of mankind. They have a yellowish-brown (or olive) complexion ; 
a hroad and flattened face, with obliquely-set and deeply-sunk eyes (toe inner 
comer slanting down towards the nose) ; lank and black hair, with little beard ; 
a broad, square, and thick-set frame, with a stature considerahly below that 
of Europeans. These are the distinguishing characteristics of the Mongolian 
variety of the human family. The Malays, who inhabit the Malay Peninsula 
and the islands of the East Indian Archipelago^ belong to a distinct stock of 
nations, regarded as forming another of the leadmg varieties of mankind. 

Beligion.—Of the two great forms of religion that originated in south- 
western Asia, Christianity and Mohammedanism,* the latter has spread over 
Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Turkestan (and to a less extent, Hindustan 
and Malaysia), while the former is confined to Armenia, GeotgiSj and numeri- 
cally unimportant sections of Asiatic Russia and British nidia. The pre- 
vailmg religion in India is Brahmanism, from which, about 600 years B.C., 



L That ii^ /w > g a rt iHy (Lftftlii, miv, earnii^ 
fledLand voro^ to eat). 

8. That ii. toe dan <A birds oommonly known 
as poultiy* uom the Latin, goXluit a cock. 



a Mohammedanism if divided into two gnat 
sects^he Sannites and the Shiahs (or Sheeites). 
The Wahahi sect of Oentnil Arabia it of oom- 
paratively recent origin. (See pu 196). 
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Th« LamaifM of libel ii another form of Buddhisai. ,, „_ 

upper clauu in Chins and Japan is Cim/ueianun, Of the minor fortos ths 
mo»t intereiting b ibe Jirt-tooTihip foonded bj Zoroaater, and which ia still 

Srofeued by ths Pania of India and ths Guebrss or Ghiaoura of Persia. 
he nomadic tribes of Siberia and central Asia are heatAeni. 

DIVISIOHB.— Bt far the larger portion of Asia is held by three 

povera, two of which are European. 

Ths Suttian domialoni embrace the whole of the northern part of the con- 
tinent, a luve portion of Central Alia, and the proTinces of the Caucasne. 
Under Bn'(Mft control, direct or indirect, is the vast peninaula of India, and 
the wBitarn and ■oathera portions of Further India, beaidea the islands of 
; Kong, kc The C/unat Empire comprises China Proper and 
regions of Tibet, Eastern Tarltestan and Znnguia, Mongolia, 
nd Corea. 

or powers in Asia, the most important are Japan, on the eaat, 
_j V. — .-^ -_ y,g ,^j France or — ' '--'- "■ ' — 



Ceylon, Hoi 
the adjacent 

Of the mi 
and Turkey 



part of Further India, and alao poE 

has large and Important paaseaaio 

still maintains its anthontT orer ths Philippii 



a few small setUemenU 
of Oblno, &c 

The fallowing is a list of the 
which they are described : — 

1. ASUTIO Tdrkbt. 



Baluosihtan. 

APOHAMiaTAN. 



the East Indian Archipelago ; Spain 
>hilippina Islands ; and PortugiU has 
ths coast of India, Macao off the coast 



7. Fdbthrb India. 
S. Thb Chiiiisb SSmpire. 
9. Abiatio Russia. 
10. Thb East Indiam Abchi 



BXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



II. »fntt« lome of Uw tmtt ttMi tliat be- 
Ikt £ff^w|.vluit ot uutbini and «niUi' 
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ASIATIC TURKEY. 

The Turkish Dominions in Europe, formerly extensive, but now 
comparatively small, have been already described The Sultan's 
Asiatic Empire is much larger, including, as it does, vast territories 
in Western Asia, which together form a continuous r^on stretching 
from the ^gean Sea to the head of the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Black Sea to the Strait of Bab el Mandeb. 

Asiatic Turkey has for its northern boundary the Black Sea, the Bosphoros, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles. The boundaries on the west are 
the Agean Sea, the Mediterraiiean, AraUa Fetnaa, and the Bed Sea; on 
the south it is limited by Central AraMa ; and on the east it is bounded by 
the Persian Oulf, Persia, and Ttans-Caucasia. 

This Tast territory measures about 2,000 miles from the Black Sea on the 
north to the Strait of Bab el Mandeb on the south, and about 1,200 miles from 
Cape Baba on the west to the mouth of the Shat el Arab on the east. The 
total area is estimated at 730,000 square miles, or 12 times greater than the 
area of England and Wales. 

DIVISIONS.— The Turkish dominions in Asia comprehend three 
distinct regions : — (1) Asia Minor ; (2) Syria ; and (3) the countries 
on the Euphrates and Tigris. 



I. ASIA MINOR. 

Asia Minob ^ is an extensive peninsula, enclosed on three sides 
by the waters of the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the iBgean 
Sea, and the Mediterranean. 

The Sea of Marmora communicates with the Black Sea by the Strait of 
Constantinople (or Bosphoms), and with the Archipelago by the Strait of the 
Dardanelles — ^the ancient Hellespont. The Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Strait of Constantinople separate the shores of Asia from those of 
Europe. 

COASTS.— The western coasts of Asia Minor are indented by 
numerous gulfs, among which those of Mytilene, Smyrna, Samos, 
and Kos are the most extensive. On the south coast, are the gulfs 

of MaJai, Adalia, and Alexandretta. 

• 

The Onlf of Alexandretta or IskenderCtn is the extreme eastern angle of 
the Mediterranean, dividing the shores of Asia Minor and Syria. It is about 
45 miles long, and has a mean breadth of about 8 miles. The extreme points 
of Asia Minor are Cape liijeli, a few miles west of Sinope, on the north ; Cape 
Anamnr, on the south ; and Cape Baba, the most westerly point of the Asiatic 
continent, on the west. 

ISLANDS.— Numerous islands line the western coasts- of Asia 
Minor, forming part of the extensive region known as the Archi- 

L That Is, tlie Lmmt AHot bj disUnotion from the larger portion of the continent ao oalled. 
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pelago. MUylene. Khio^ SamoSj^ Ko9j and Rhodes are the laijp^t 
amongst theuL Off the south coast, in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean known as the Leyant, is the huge and important island of 
Cypnu, 

The capital of Ktalo «r Ohio, which has an area of about 400 square miles, 
and, previous to the disastrous earthquake in 1881, had a population of 66,00(^ 
is the seat of goYemment of aU the Turkish islands, except BaniM, which 
enjoys local sel^govemment under a Christian prince. Samos, anciently one 
of the most renowned of the Greek islands, and the birthplace of Pythagoras, 
has an area of 200 square miles, and k population of 40,000, most of whom are 
Greeks. Kos lies off the gulf of the same name, and is a picturesque and 
fertile Island, producing corn, cotton, wine, «Uk, ki. RliodM, " the pearl of 
the LeYant," is a rich tad fertile island, the lower grounds producing com, 
wine, and fruits, while the ui>lands are covered with fine forest. The strongly 
fortified capital, Rhodes, which was held by the Knights of St. John against 
the Turks lor 214 years (1808-1522^, was formerly one of the most magnificent 
cities in the world. Here, in ancient times, stood the celebrated *< Colossus." 
MityleiM (popuUUum, OO.OOO) lies south of Cape Baba, about eifht miles distant 
from the mainland. Its lower plains and valleys are fertile and highly produc- 
tive, while the slopes of its rugged moimtains are covered with pine forests. 
Its capital, Castro or Mitylene, was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1867. 

Cfsrpms lies in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, and measures 138 miles 
in length and 60 miles in breadth. Area, 3,584 square miles. Physically, 
Cyprus consiBts of three distinct regions, viz., a chain of mountains in the 
north, a mountain-region in the south, and a level tract between these mount- 
ains, oence called the Mesorea. The easternpart of the Mesorea is watered by 
the Pedias, the western by the Potamos. The plain is of exceeding fertility, 
and might be converted into one huge cornfield. There are no navigable rivers. 
There are several bays and harbours, but not a single harbour capable of giving 
shelter to a fleet. Except in certain places, the cumate is salubrious. At an 
early i)eriod in history, Cyprus became known for its copper, which has indeed 
taken its name from tiiat of the island itself. When under the Venetians, the 
pojndation was probably about 1,000,000, but at present it is only 200,000, 
mainly Greeks. Agriculture is carried on under tne most primitive manner^ 
and only about eleven per cent, of the total area is cultivated. Some Turkic 
leather, silk, and cotton stufb are manufactured. The capital is Nikosia, in 
the centre of the island. The other chief towns, Famagusta, Lamaka, and 
Limasol, are on the coast. By a convention signed on the 4th of June, 1878. 
the Sultan ''assigned" Cyprus to England, to be occupied and administerea 
as long as Russia should continue to hold Batum, Ardahan, and Kars. 

MOUNTAINS and PLAINS.— The interior of Asia Minor is a 
plateau, ranging between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the level (^ the 
sea. On the north and soutk this plateau descends by successive 
terraces to the shores of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean : on 
the west, it gradually declines towards the iBgean seaboard. The 
most continuous chain of heights is that of theTTaurus, which forms 
the southern border of the plateau towards the Mediterranean. 

The highest summits of the Taurus hardly exceed 5,000 feet, but the passes 
^u J.1-- -v-i 1-1. -i. J J J iefiles. Some of the detached 

Mount Argams, on the interior 



xne nignest summits or tne Taurus naroiy exceed o, 
through the chain consist of deep and ru^ed defiles.' Some of the detached 
mountaiiis of Asia Minor are of greater height : Moun 



]. About 80 mllM sonth of Samoa is PatauM, a I John was exiled, and vhere he wrote the Beve- 
barren Islet, celebrated as the place where St | lation. 
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plateau, is upwards of 13,000 feet, and Mount Olympus, in the north-west part 
of the peninsula, reaches 9,000 feet in height. Mount Ida, further west and 
beside the shore of the ^gean Sea, is nearly 5,000 feet. 

BIVEBS. — The largest river of Asia Minor is the Kizil Irmak 
(the ancient HalysX which flows into the Black Sea. Of the others, 
the principal are tne Sangarius (also flowing into the Black Sea) ; 
with the Cdicus, ffermus, Cayster, and Mceander,^ which flow 
into the ^gean Sea. 

Lakes.— The largest is the saltwater lake of Tuz Gol, situated on the interior 
tableland. There are, besides, sereral of smaller size, most of them without 
any outlet to the sea. They receive many of the smaller streams by which the 
high plains of the interior are watered. 



II. SYRIA. 

Sybia extends along the coast of the Mediterranean, from the Gulf 
of Iskenderiin southward to the border of Egypt. It comprehends a 
mountoin re^on in the immediate neighbourhood of the coast, and a 
desert plain m the interior. This desert reaches east to the banks of 
the Euphrates. The south-westerly portion of Syria is the Palestine 
of sacred history. 

COASTS.— From El Arish, on the Egyptian frontier, to Beyrout, 
the coast is regular, the only inlet being the small Bay of Acre. 
Thence north to Gai>e Khanzir it is bolder and more broken. 

Capea— The two chief headlands on the Syrian coast are Cape Khanxir and 
Cape Carmd. The former of them marks the southern limit of the Gulf of 
Alezandretta ; Cape Carmel is on the south side of the Bay of Acre. 

MOUNTAINS.— The mountains of Syria consist principally of 
two chains, which stretch in the direction of north and south, parallel 
to a large portion of tiie coast. These constitute the Mount Lebanon 
of the Bible, and were known to the Greeks and Romans by the 
names of Libanus and Anti-Libanus — the former being the chain 
nearer the coast, and the other the more inland chain. Between the 
two is a narrow valley — El Bukaa, the Ooele-Syria (i.&, Hollow Syria)- 
of classical geography. The higher summits of the Lebanon are be- 
tween nine and ten tnousand feet in altituda Jebel esh Sheikh^ (the 
Mount Hermon of Scrij^ture) reaches an altitude of 9,200 feet, and 
its summit is covered with snow during thegreater part of the year. 
Dahr el KJiotih^ to the north of Mount l^rmon, is 10,050 feet in 
height. 



1. These are properly the andemt names— 
ihofle by which the tiTers are known in classic 
geography and story. They are more familiar 
than the modem Turkish names: — iSaJtorta 
(Sangarius). SolAir Choi (Caicus), CMia Ohai 
(Hermus), Kuehouk Mendtrt (Cayster), lf«>Ml«r» 
Chai (Mnander). 



2L That is, "the Mountain of the Old Man." 
The word JitbeJ is the common Arabic term for 
mountain. £9k«aft is the name given to the head 
of an Arabic tribe or family— commonly an old 
man. Other common Arabic terms are:— rcis.. 
cape; nahr, river; boAr, lake; and wady, &. 
water-course. 
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The chains of Mount Lebanon do not reach the entire length of the Syrian 
coast. To the southward of Mount Harmon the country consists of a hi^h 
plateau, intersected by a deep raTine in the direction of north and south, and 
declining on the west towards the Mediterranean. This ravine forms tiie bed 
of the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

In the extreme north of Syria there is also a long valley, which lies 
between the mountain-chain that borders the coast and a more inland 
range. The river Orontes flows through this valley. 

The valley of the Oroutes, the plain between the parallel chains of Llbanus 
and Antl-Mbanus, with the valley of the Jordan, together form a long and 
nearly continuous depression, which runs through the whole length of Syria 
in the direction of north and south. Tlie valley of the Jordan and the bed of 
the Dead Sea are the deepest part of this depression, which sinks considerably 
below the average of the earth's surface. 

BIVEBS.— The two chief riyers of Syria are the Orontes and 
the Jordan. The former has a northwardly course, and enters the 
Mediterranean ; the latter flows to the southward, and falls into the 
Dead Sea after an extremely tortuous course. 

1. The Orontes (Nahr el Asy) rises in the upper portion of the valley of 
Coele-Syria, between the Libanus and Anti-Libsiius, and flows north as far as 
Antakia (Antioeh), where it curves west, finally entering the Mediterranean 
near the port of Suedia f^the ancient SeleuciaJ, 

2. The Jordan rises on the slopes of Mount Hermon, and flows through 
Lakes Merom and Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The direct length of the depres- 
sion through which it flows, from Lake Tiberias to the Dead Sea, is only 70 
miles, but the course of the river is so tortuous that it exceeds 200 miles 
between the same points. The current of the Jordan is very swift, and there 
are numerous rapids, which render it unnavigable. 

LAKES.— The principal are the Bead Sea and the Lake oj 
Tiberias, 

1. The Sea, or rather. Lake of Tiberias,* is a body of fresh water : the river 
Jordan passes through it, and flows thence onward to the Dead Sea. The 
valley or the Jordan is intensely hot, owing to its great depression below the 
conntry upon either side. 

2. The Dead 8ea^ consists of water which is intensely salt*— so much so as 
to render it unfit (as the name implies) for the support of animal life. No 
fish exist in its bitter and heavy waters, and the aspect of the surrounding 
tract of country is arid, desolate, and almost lifeless. The surface of the Dead 
Sea is nearly 1,800 feet lower than the level of the Mediterranean. 

III. COUNTRIES ON THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 

These comprehend a high tableland— the plateau of Armenia — ^in 
which the rivers have their origin, and an extensive lowland plain 
through which they afterwards flow on their way to the Persian 
Oulf. 



L Also called the *'Sea of GaUlee," "Sea of 
<}eimeBaret,'*andthe**Seaof ChinnereUi." The 
Turkish name is " Bakr Tabartya," the " Sea of 
'Tiberias." 

2. Known to the ancients as Laeut A»phaUitf», 
Oram the oqAoU or bitumen which floats on its 



waters. The modem Turkish name is Bohr LM, 
the "Sea of Lot" 

8. The proiKMrtion of saline ingredients Is about 
2B per cent., that is, seren times the usual pro- 
portion ot salts in the waters of the ocean (S or 4 
per cent). 
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MOUNTAINS.— The plateau of Armenia lies at an elevation of 
6,000 feet above the sea, and the mountains by which it is crossed 
reach 4^000 feet and upwards above its level — so that their smnmits 
are more than 10,000 feet above the sea. 

Plains.— Below the mountain region, to the south-eastward, are the plains 
of El Jezireh and Irak Arabi, through which the Euphrates and Tigris flow. 
The Plidn of El Jezireh (which coincides with the ancient Mesop<^mia)^ 
enclosed between the rivers, which are there at a wide distance apart. The 
Plain of Irak Arabi, further to the south-east, and at a lower level, corresponds 
to the ancient Babylonia. 

BIVEBS.— The Euphrates and Tigris are the chief rivers of this 
region. The Euphrates, which is 1,700 miles long, is the largest river 
in Western Asia. The Tigris, which is 1,100 nules in length, joins 
the Euphrates about 100 miles above the Persian (^ulf : the united 
stream Dears locally the name of Shat el Arab, or the ''Biver of the 
Arabs.'* 

1. The Euplirates is formed by the junction of two streams, one of which 
rises in the Soghanly Mountains, and the other in the Armenian Mountains 
near Bayazid. Breaking through the Taurus chain, it flows through the broad 
Plain of Irak Arabi, in a generally south-easterly direction to Kurnah, where 
it is joined by the Tigris. The only large tributary is the Khabur, which 
flows from the Highlands of Kurdistan, and joins the Euphrates at Kerkesiyeh. 
This great river is historically famous from the fact that on its banks stood 
Babtlon, the capital of the old Babylonian Empire. It is navigable for river 
steamers for 1,100 miles. 

2. The Tigris rises in the Armenian highlands, and near Mosul (opposite 
which are the ruins of NmBVEH. the famous capital of the ancient Assyrian 
Empire) enters the plain, throura which it flows south-eastwards to Eumah, 
where it loins the Euphrates. The principal tributaries are the OreeU Zab^ the 
LUUe Zahf and the Diyalah, all on tne left bank. At Bagdad, the Tigris bends 
to within 20 miles of the Euphrates. 



h—Lake Van is within the Turkish portion of the Armenian Plateau. 

It is about 80 miles long and 30 broad, and lies at an elevation of more than 
5,000 feet above the sea. A few rivers flow into it from the adjacent highlands, 
but it has no outlet, and consequently its waters are salt. 



CLIBCATE.— The climate of Asiatic Turkey is for the most part 
warm, but is greatlv varied by the inequalities of elevation and 
physical aspect which distinguish its different regions. 

The winters of the Armenian tableland are excessively severe, and the heat of 
summer is also intense. The interior of Asia Minor exhibits similar differences 
of temperature, though in a more moderate degree. The coast regions of Syria 
and Asia Minor have generally a warm and delightful climate. Ae seasons of 
rain and drought are of regular recurrence, and the operations of agriculture are 
of necessity regulated by them.^ 



L In Pttlefltixie (which is part of Syria), the 
winter months are the season of the most abun- 
dant rains. Then a short period of dry weather 



ensnes. followed by a further season of rain. 
After this a long oiy season succeeds, lasting 
from th.9 middle <n April to the end of September. 
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PBODTTOTION'S.— The vegetable and mineral productions of 
Asiatic Turkey are varied and valuable, nevertheless, as in European 
Turkey, the great natural wealth of the country is but little developed. 

Among the productions are a variety of rich fruita^-niahiBf figs, almonds, 
OTKDgBBf &c. — and other valuable plants. The vine grows luxuriantly in the 
watered valleys, and the <lat6-]>alm flourishes on the borders of the desert. 
Wheat, barley, rice, and maiie, with tobacoo. hemp, and flax, are also grown. 
The mineral products include coal, together witn rich ores of Iron, lead, copper, 
and other useful metals, none of which are worked to any extent. 

Hors^, cattle, sheep, and goats are bred in large numbers, but the camel 
is the ordinanr beast of burden. Bilkirorms are largely reared in Asia Minor 
and Syria, and there are important sponge fisheries off the Mediterranean coast. 

INHABITANTS.>-The population of Turkey in Asia is estimated 
to amount to 16^ millions, an average of only 22 persons to the square 
mile. 

Baoe and Lansruasre.— The inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey form a motley 
assemblage of various nations, comprising— besides Turks, the ruling people 
—Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, Turkomans, Kurds, Druses, and 
many other tribes of mountaineers. The Turks themselves are relatively 
more numerous in Asiatic Turkey than in the European provinces of the 
empire, and constitute a minority of the whole. The official language is, of 
course, the Turkish, but it has never supplanted any of the numerous lan- 
guages in common use among the various nations. In fieu^t^ so great is the 
diversity in race and language of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey, that, al- 
though at present politically united, it seems improbable that they will ever 
fuse into one nation. No less than 13 millions are Mohammedans ; the Greeks 
and Armenians profess Christianity,'^ and there are about 250,000 Jews. 

INDXTSTBIES.— Industrial pursuits generally are at a low ebb. 
The bulk of the population is engaged in agriculture, which, how- 
ever, is pursued in a very inefficient manner, and scanty harvests are 
of frequent occurrence. 

Some manufactures of silk and cOtton fabrics, leather, and various articles 
of an ornamental description, are carried on in the larger towns. The Torkey 
carpets, woven by the women of the nomad tribes in the interior of Asia Minor,, 
are higmv prized both in Europe and in the East. But almost all the teztile- 
and metal industries of the country, manv of them at one time carried on on a 
large scale, have been practically ruined by European competition, and the- 
famous silks and swords of Damascus, the muslins of Mosul, &c., are now 
superseded by European goods. 

Commerce.— The amount of foreign trade is considerable. It is carried on> 
chiefly with Great Britain and other European countries, from various ports 
on the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria ; ana with the countries to the east by 
means of caravans, which cross the Syrian and Arabian deserts. 

Smyrna, on the coast of the iBgean Sea ; Trebizond, on the Black Sea ;. 
Beyrout, on the Syrian coast ; and Basra, on the Sbat el Arab, near the head 



1. About 600,000 Syrlani also profess Christi- 
anity. On Mount Lebanon are the semi-inde* 
pendent MaroniU$t a Christian sect founded in 
the fifth century, and the Drtuu^ a fUiatical 



tribe professing a peculiar form of Mohammed* 
anism. In 1860, the Druses massacred 18,000> 
Maronite Ohristians, and destroyed most of their- 
TiUages and churches. 
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of the Persian Gulf, are the principal seats of maritime trade. The cities of 
Aleppo, DamaBOOB, Bagdad, and Brzemm are the chief centres of the cara- 
van traffic. 

The staple eaqmU are finits— raisins, figs, oranges, ftc^wine, oplimi, 
olives, gums, wax, spongo, meerndianni, com, cotton, raw silk, to1)acco, 
caxnd^s liair, Angora wool, and other native products and manufactured 
goods, such as shawls and carpets from Smyrna, Turkey leatber, &c. The 
chief imports are textile fabrics and metal wares. 

The means of commnnlcAtion are very defective, and the internal trade 
is carried on mostly by caravans, there being few good roadSt and only about 
400 miles of railway, 

GOVERNMENT.— Asiatic Turkey is under the same general 
government as Turkey in Europe. The Sultan, resident at Con- 
stantinople, delegates authority to the various Pashas, who exercise 
nearly absolute nde in the different vilayets, or provinces. 

. DIVISIONS.— The whole of Asiatic Tarkey is divided into Vilayets or 
pashaliks^ each under the government of a Pasha. Each vilayet is divided 
into Sanjaks or provinces, which are subdivided into Kazaa or districts. 

For convenience of description, the vilayets and towns of Asiatic Tarkey 
are arranged under the three great divisions of Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
Countries on the jEuphrates and Tigris. 

Asia Mmos coniprehends the vilayets or governments o^ Trebi- 
zond, Eastamnni, Sivas, Angora, Eonieh, Adana, all of which are 
named after their chief towns, and include the country to the north 
and east of the GiUf of Adalia. The western division of the penin- 
sula includes the vilayets of Khodavendikiar or Brusa (capital, 
Brusa), Earassi (capital, Balikesri), a;nd Aidin (capital, Smyrna). 
The capital of the Turkish islands is Khio. 

SMYRNA (200), is the largest dty of Asia Minor and a chief empo- 
rium for the trade of the Levant ^ The population comprises an unusual 
number of Greeks and other Europeans, py whom an extensive commerce 
is carried on, Smyrna derives mterest from its antiquity; it existed 
many centuries before the Christian era^ and was one of the most famous 
cities of lonitu It has also the distinction of being one of the Seven 
Churches of the Apocalypse. 

Bmsa or Broussa (36), the ancient Prusa of Bithynia, lies at the foot 
of Mount Olympus; not far to the eastward are the small towns of Isnik 
(the ancient Ntcaia), and Lmild, the Nicomedia of ancient story. The 
latter place lies at the head of an arm of the Sea of Marmora. Both 
Kutaiali (60) and Angora (30)— the ancient Ancyra^&ve inland cities, 
the latter famous for the breed of goats, with fine silky hair, that are 



1. The eastern part of the Mediterranean is commonly called the Levant The name is Italian 
in its origin, and signifies the East 

N 
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reared in its neiRhbourhood. Angora, like so many other among the 
cities of western Asia, has also historic fame. Blnope ^ is a seaport on the 
Black Sea, about the middle of the coast-line which forms the northern 
side of the peninsula. BlYas (48), the chief place in the vilayet of the same 
uame^ lies near the upper course of the Kizil Irmak (the ancient ffalys)^ 
a river which once formed the limit between the empires of Lydia ana 
Media* Trebliond (45). the Trapeztu of classic story, is a flourishing 
seaport^ and possesses tne chief part of the commerce of the Euxine..* 
Konieh (25), on the interior plams within the southern division of the 
peninsula, Lb chiefly interesting as representing the ancient Iconium^ 
famihar in connection with the nistory of St Paul. Kaisarieh (60), the 
ancient Caiarea of Oappadocia, and a place of considerable trade, lies at 
the base of Mount Argseus. Adana and Tersus (the ancient Tarsus) — 
the former on the river Sihun (the ancient Sanu)^ the Utter on the little 
stream of the Tersus (the ancient CydnuB)—^<d m the Cilician plain to 
the south of the Taurus Mountains, Tarsus was distinguishea as the 
bu-thplaoe of the Apostle Paul. Marash is further to tiie north-east, 
near the river Jihun— the Pyramtu of ancient geography. 

* . ' Nearly every part of Asia Minor (and, indeed^ of Western Asia in general) 
exhibits remains of antiquity ; its plams and hillsides, its rivers and mountain 
passes are richly stored with historic associations, and its towns — ^now often in 
ruins — display the abundant traces of former splendour. Troy stood in the 
north-western comer of this peninsula ; Smyrna, Epfiesus, Miletus, and other 
famous cities of Ionia were on its western shores ; Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodieea, 
NicoBa^ Angora, Iconiumt Coesarea, on its interior plains. The invincible 

ghalanz of the Macedonian conqueror* in ancient times, and the armies of the 
rusaders in a more recent period, have marched through its plains, and the 
footsteps of Christian apostles have imparted sanctity to its soil. 

Sybia* embraces the three divisions of Aleppo, the Lebanon, and 
Syria Proper. Its south-western portion corresponds to the ancient 
Palestine — the allotted inheritance of the Jewish nation, and the 
" Holy Land " of the Christian. 

The chief cities of modem Syria are Damascus, Aleppo, Horns, 
Hamah, Antioch, Jerusalem, Nablus, and Tiberias — all of them in- 
land ; with Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, and 
Gaza, which are on or near the coast. Jerusalem, Nablus, Tiberias, 
Jaffa, and Gaza fall within the former limits of the Holy Land. 



DAMASCUS' (200) is now the largest inland city of Syria, and 
a great centre of caravan trade. It stands in a fertile plain at the 
foot of the range of Anti-Libanu& and beside the little stream of the 
Barada, the Abatia of Scripture (IL Kings v., 12). 



L The Turkish fleet was destxojed here In 1863. 

1 That is, the Black Sea— tiie Ponttis Etixintu 
of andent geography, trhenoe the name of Euzine 
is often given to Ik 

8. Alexander the Oreat. 

4 Syria is divided into 6 vilayets, namely :— 
Aleppo, Zor, Syria, Beyrout, Jerusalem, and 



Leban(m. Lebanon and che Island of Samoa 
are under Christian goverxion, the rest under 
Turkish governors. 

B. DamMcvs, Turk, Limeshk; the fabric known 
as damask was first made in, and takes its name 
from this town. 
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Aleppo (120), m northern Syria, was formerly more populous, but it has 
been repeatedly injured by earthquakes,^ to which every part of Syria is 
more or less liable. Hems and Hamah are both within the valley of tho 
Orontes, the chief river of northern Syria. Hamah corresponos to tho 
Hamath of Scripture. The most famous locaUty within the valley of the 
Orontes is Antalrta or Antioch—no longer the magnificent city of a former 
age, but a small provincial town. It stands a few miles above the mouth 
of the Orontes, on the southern bank of the river. Alezandretta* or 
Iskender^ the most northerly of the Syrian coast-towns, stands on the 
shore of the gulf called by its name, and serves as the port of Aleppo. 
Latakla (the ancient Laodicea\ now chiefly noted for the tobacco grown 
in its vicinity, is to the south of the Orontes. Tripoli and Bejrrout 
follow in the same direction. Beyrout (40) constitutes tiie port of Damas- 
cus, and is now the chief seat of Syrian commerce. To the south of 
Beyrout are Saida (the ancient Sido7i); ^tx (the Tyre of antiquity); 
and Acre, the Aecho or Ptolemats of Scripture and the St. Jean d*Acre 
of the Crusaders ; all three are now comparatively small places, but Acre 
is a strong fortress. The Bay of Acre is bounded on we south by the 
promontory of Carmel, which is within the limits of the Holy Land. 

The most important locality in Palestine is J£BUSALEM' (70), 
which stands on a rocky platform — enclosed on three sides by deep 
ravines — about midway between the Mediterranean and the Dead 
Sea. Jerusalem, consecrated by our Saviouf s sufferings, has for 
centuries remained a mere Turkish provincial town, but tne recent 

fersecutions in Russia have caused an enormous influx of Jews into 
Palestine, and there are now 50,0(X) of them in Jerusalem alone, while 
large numbers have settled in other parts of their ancient land. 

Bethlehem, the scene of our Lord's nativity, is a village lying a few 
miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron is further south ; it contains the Cave 
of Machpdahy regarded as holy alike by Mohanmiedans and Jews. Jaffa 
(the anaeut Joppa), on the coast, is the port of Jerusalem, and a place of 
some trade. A railway from Jafi'a to Jerusalem is now being constructed. 
NabluB — the Shechem of Scripture and the Neapolis of the Greek writers 
— ^is to the north of Jerusalem, midway between the Mediterranean coast 
and the valley of the Jordan. Sebastieh (the ancient Samaria) is to the 
west of Nablus. Nazareth is further north, and only five miles distant 
from the base of Mount Tabor, which rises in conical form above the 
fertile valley of Esdraelon, Tiberias is a small city lying on the western 
shore of the beautiful Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of OaJilee. Gaza, in the 
south-west of Palestine, is of some commercial importance, derived from 
its position on the line of route between Syria and Egypt. It occupies the 
site of the ancient Gaza, one of the chief cities of the Philistines. 

'. * Among the numerous remains of former greatness which belong to Syria, 
two sites command special notice on account of their architectural beauty. 
These are Baalbec and Palmyra. The former lies to the north-west of 



L In that of 1822, upwards of 9,000 persons 
perished. 

2. The name Iskenderftn Is derived from that 
of Alexander, known as " Iskender ** in modern 
oriental stoiy and tradition. The name of the 
Kreat Macedonian is extensively diffused through 
Western Asia. 

3. Jerusalem was wrested by David from the 



Jebusites in B.O. 1048, and was taken by Nebu- 
chadneizar three times (b.o. 606^ 608. 688). The 
city was besieged and taken by the Homans 
under Titus a.d. 70— surrendered to the Saracens 
637— stormed and taken by tiie Crusaders under 
GkKlfrey of Bouillon, 1000— recaptured by Salad- 
in, 1187— finally taken in 1617 (and since retained) 
by the Ottomans or Turks. 



IM 
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Damascus, in the valley which is enclosed between the parallel chains of 
libanus and Anti-Libanns ; it represents the ancient citj of Meliopolis, and 
still exhibits the remains of its magnificent temples. Palmyra, the Taamor 
of Scripture, is to the north-eastward of Damascus, within a small oasis in 
the heart of the Syrian Desert. It has the beautiful remains of an ancient 
temple of the sun. The de.sert, which borders the highlands of Syria to the 
eastward, and which stntches thence to the banks of the Euphrates, exhibits 
features which differ in some essential particulars from those that are com- 
monly associated with the idea of the wilderness. It has no perennial streams, 
and hence, during the summer and autumn months, when it is parched by 
the sun's burning rays, exhibits an arid and comparatiyely lifeless surface, 
except only where an occasional spring of water creates a surrounding oasis. 
But at otner seasons, when the raitis of winter and early spring refresh the 
thirsty ground, the desert becomes a carpet of verdure, strewn with wild 
flowers of the most brilliant hue. This is the " glory of the wilderness," 
destined to pass away with the returning heat of summer. 

The Oouin?EiBS on the Euphrates and Tigris comprehend the 
Vilayets or provinces of Erzerum, Van, Bayazid, Bitlis, Diarbekir, 
Bagdad, Moanl, and Basra— all of them named after their chief 
towns. 

The first three of these vilayets belong physically to the high 
tableland of Armenia. The last three einbrace the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris below the momitain region. The vilayets 
of BitUs and Diarbekir are both included in the region known as 
Kurdistan, which lies between Asia Minor and Persia, and consists 
principally of rugged mountain chains, with intervening valleys. 

The city of Erzerum (60) stands near the source of the more northwardly 
of the two arms of the Euphrates, on a high plain, 6,000 feet above the 
sea. Kara, noted for its gallant defence in 1856 and 1877, lies to the north- 
east of Erzerum. Along with Ardahan and Batum, it was ceded to Russia 
in 1878. Bayazid is near the base of Mount Ararat, and close to the 
point where the frontiers of Turkey, Persia and Russia converge. The 
town of Van (30) stands on the east shore of the extensive lake called by 
its name. Bitlis (25) the most considerable place in Kurdistan, is not far 
from the south-western shore of Lake Van, on a stream which joins the 
Tigris. Diarbekir (40), the ancient Amida, is on the Tigris, forty miles 
below its source. The city of Urfah or Orfali (20), the Edessa of the 
Crusaders, lies within the pkin of El Jezireh, south of the mountain region. 
This plain coincides with the Mesopotamia^ of Greek geography, and the 
Padan-A rarn, or Aram-Naharaim, of the early Scripture history. Mosul* 
(45), on the right or western bank of the Tigris, is chiefly noteworthy from 
its proximity to the remains of Nineveh^ on the opposite bank of this river. 
Bagdad' (180), on the Tigris, is the great city of this region — superior in 
size and population to any other city in the eastern division of Asiatic 
Turkey. Basra (40)— formerly of more note as a commercial city than 
at present — lies on the Shat el Arab, below the junction of the Euphrates 
ana the Tigris. 



1. That is, "in the middle of the rivers"— the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Aram-Naharaim (Syria- 
between-the-Rivers) has the same meaning in 
Hebrew. 



2. The fine cotton cloth called tnuilin was 
originally manufactured at Mosul, hence the 
name. 

8. Founded, a.d. 763. Taken by Tamerlane, 1401. 
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■.■ Tha plain of Irak Arati (aa the lower portion of the region 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris is cilled) is the Babylonia of 
ancient geography. It is now a marshy tract, even more thinly 
peojtled than other parts of Asiatic Turkey, and the eands of the 
adjoimng desert press closely on the western bank of the Euphrates. 
&it every portion of the plam exhibits remains of former population 
and culture. 

Among the man; sncieat aitea which belong to the lands watered by the 
Enphratea and Tigris, two attract eapedal niitii^. These are Njnbvsh and 
Babylon, the farmsr the capital of the Aaayrian, and the latter that of the 
Babjlomaa, Empire. Tha remains of Nineveh are found on the eaatent bank 
of the Tigris, opposite the modern city of Mosul. The ruina of Babylon lie 
on either bank of the Euphrates, in the aBighbonrhood of the small modern 
town of HiJlah (to the eouth of Bagdad). Tha treaanrea of ancient art, brought 

within recent years from the site of Nineveh, have enriched our n 

The remains of Babylon have not yet been fully eiplored. 
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ARABIA. 

Ababia^ is a large country in the south-west of Asia, and forms 
the most westerly of the three vast peninsulas of southern Asia. 

BOXTNBABIES.— Arabia is bounded on the north by Syria, on 
the west by the Bed Sea, on the south bv the Gulf of Aden and the 
Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Gulf of Oman and the Persian 
Gulf. 

EXTENT.— Its area is estimated at 1^ million square miles, or 
about twenty times greater than that of Imgland and Wales. 

A straight line from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to Has el Ebid measures 
about 1,650 miles. The distance from Mocha on the Red Sea to Muscat on the 
Oulf of Oman is about 1,250 miles. In the north, the Peninsula narrows to 
about 800 miles between Makna, on the Gulf of Akaba, and Eoweit (Korein), 
near the head of the Persian Gulf. 

COASTS.— The Arabian peninsula is washed on three sides — on 
the east, the south, and the west — by the sea. 

The Red Sea, which forms the western limit of Arabia, divides, at its north- 
em extremity, into two gulfs. The more westerly of these is called the Golf 
of Suez (connected by the St^ez Canal with the Mediterranean), the more 
eastwardly is the Golf of Akaba. The tract enclosed between them is the 
Peninsula of Sinai. The shores of the Red Sea are lined by coral reefs, 
which make the navigation dangerous ; but its mid-channel is open and deep. 
The Strait of Bab el Mandeb connects the Bed Sea with the Gulf of Aden 
and the Indian Ocean. The Persian Gfulf has on its western side an extensive 
submarine bank, upon which pearl-fishing is pursued. The Strait of Ormuz 
connects the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Oman, which opens into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Of the few islands of Arabia, the only noteworthy ones are the Farsan and 
Kamaran IsIandB in the Red Sea, off the coast of Yemen ; Perim, in the Strait 
of Bab el Mandeb ; the Kuria Murla Islands, off the south coast ; and the 
Bahrein Islands, the centre of a flourishing pearl-fishery, in the Persian Gulf, 
off the coast of El Hassa — all of which islands, except Farsan, either belong 
to, or are under the protection of. Great Britain. 

NATURAL FEATXJBES.—Arabia has mountain chains lying 
in a parallel direction to its seaward borders — west, south, and east 
— and there are also some high ranges upon the interior plateau. 

1. Of the coast mountains, the most important are those which nearly fill 
the small Peninsula of Sinai. The high est peak of the Sinai Mountains reaches 
9,300 feet above the sea. A minor chain also skirts the south coast, from 
Aden on the west to the highlands of Oman in the south-east of the penin- 
sula. Jebd Akhdar^ in Oman, attains an elevation of 9,900 feet above the sea. 

2. The interior plateau includes a series of high and desert plains, destitute 
of perennial streams, but generally adapted for pasturage. This central table - 

1. Called by the Arabs "Jezereet £1 Arab," J 2. ie., the tmsted mountain, 
the Peninsula of the Arabs. 
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land is known as the Ne^d^ and ciilminates in the J^l Toweyh range, which 
has an average height of 8,000 feet above the sea. The highlands of the Nejd 
are bounded on the north by a narrow neck of the N^ud or Sandy Desert, 
beyond which lies the minor plateau of Jebd Shamma/r, which is crossed by two 
ranges, the Jebd Aja and J&>d Sdman, The highest point in the former i» 
supposed to be about 6,000 feet above the sea. A much greater expanse of 
desert lies between Jebel Shammar and the fertile and well-peopled oasis of 
Jqf, to the north-west. 

8. The Arabian Desert presents, for the most part, a gravelly or sandy surface, 
but is in some places covered with hish and barren masses of hill, forming a 
rocky or stony wilderness. This is the case in the north-western portion of 
the country — including the Sinai Peninsula, and the ac^'acent tract towards the 
border of Syria — ^which forms the Arabia Petrosal (t.«., the Rocky Arabia) of 
ancient geography. But the Nefud or Sandy Desert, between Jof and the Nejd , 
is not, as generally supposed, destitute of vegetation ; on the contrary, " not 
only are the hollows well clothed with grass, but also every part of the plain." 

A low and narrow plain — called the Tehama — stretches round the coast of 
the Arabian peninsula^ between the sea and the adjacent mountain region. 
This plain is arid, destitute of water, and intensely hot. 

Arabia has neither rivers nor laJces, There are numerous water-courses or 
wAdys — ^that is, beds of streams — ^which become rapid torrents during the season 
of rain, but are dry for the greater part of the year. 



CLIMATE. — The climate of Arabia is hot and dry, except, 
perhaps, in the higher parts of the mountain regions, towards we 
coast. The narrow belt of the Tehama is intensely not and arid, 
even more so on the side of the Persian Gulf than on the other coasts 
of the peninsula. Rain very seldom falls in this region. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion that the Nefud or Sandy Desert 
of the interior was periodically swept oy the pestilential simoom, Mr. Blunt 
states that while ** sand-storms were common but not dangerous to traveUers, 
the simoom was not even known by name," and that his guide " denied posi- 
tively that such a phenomenon had occurred within his forty years* experience." 

PBODXJCTIONS.— The only parts of Arabia that possess natural 
fertility are found within the mountain regjon chiefly towards the 
south-western borders of the peninsula. Rain is here more frequent, 
and there are perennial springs. This was accordingly distinguished 
by the ancients as Arabia Felix or Arabia the Happy. 

The mne. Jig, peach, otTrumd, and many other fruits flourish in this region, 
and tiie coffee-shrub is abundantly cultivated. The date-palm also flourishes 
there, and is found, besides, in every oasis of the Arabian Desert. 

INHABITANTS.— Arabia is supposed to have not less than 
12,000,000 inhabitants, but nothing certain is known on this head. 

There is a characteristic difference between the Arabs of the desert, who 
dweU in tents and wander from one place to another, and the dwellers in towns, 
who have fixed places of abode. The Arabs of the desert are called Bedouins, 



1. Greek, peircu a rock. The ancients divided 
Arabia into ArabUi Petrcea^ or the Rocky, in the 
north-west; Arabia Feltx,'or the Happy, in the 



south-west ; and Arabia Deserta, or the Desert, 
in the centre. 
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and their way of life naturally leada to nmneroiii poiuta of difference between 
them and the dwellen in fixed habitationa. Hmt wealth conaista in their 
flocka and herds iheep, goata, camels, and horaea. They look with contempt 
on the dwellen in towna, and the aenae of freedom which aoeompaniea ezirt- 
euce in the wildemeM compenaatea for the many deprivations whicn anch a way 
of life inTolTOi. Even in the desert, however, there are recognised limits to 
the different tribes beyond which they never 



BaUffion.— By &r the greater mi^ori^ of the Arabs profess Mohammed- 
anitm; and the region of the SI H^jas, bordering on the Bed Sea, is indeed 
the Holy Land of the Mohammedans, as it contains Mkooa, the birthplace, and 
MEDDUy the borialplaoe, of Mohammed. The people of the Nejd belong to the 
Wahabee sect, foanded abont ▲.ix 1750 by Aba el Wahab, a Mohammedan re- 
former, who aonght to restore the religion to its original purity by following 
the strict letter of the Koran. 

IVDTTSTBIES.—There is little of manu&ctarin^ industry in 
Arabia, but the trade which passes through parts of tne count^ is 
considerable. This is wholly carried on by earawiM, that is, com- 
panies of persons, who associate together for mutual protection in 
crossing the wHdemess, consisting of merchants, guides, soldiers, pil- 
grims, and various followers, with their camels and horses. 

The camel is uniformly employed as the beast of burden, and that aninial is 
peculiarly salted to the passage of the arid wastes of Western and Central Asia. 
The earayan traversing the Arabian or the Syrian Desert, with its attendant 
train of camels, is the earliest and most enduring of the pictures of Oriental 
life, and all its essential features are the same now that &ey were upwards of 
three thousand years ago. 

GO VEKTOrRy T. —The people of Arabia haye been from the 
earliest ages divided into trio^, the government of which is patri- 
archal, that is, the head of each triben— or sheikh^ as he is termed — 
occupies, in regard to its members, theplaceof the father of a family. 
The laws, customs, and institutions of Arabia all proceed upon this 
assumption of patriarchal authority — the only mode of government 
suited to the dwellers in the wilderness. 

Arabia has, consequently, never been subject, as a whole, to any single 
power. The Emir of the Wahabees was a few years ago the most powerful of 
the native rulers ; but at present the Wahabee sultanate of the N^d has been 
divided into three States, and the supreme power in Central Arabia has passed 
into the hands of the Emir of Jehd i^iammar, who resides in the fortified town 
of Hail. The whole of Omanf in the south-east, is still nominally subject to 
the Sultan of Muscat, its chief town. The country between the south and the 
desert, known as Hadranntit, is occupied by independent Bedouin tribes, who 
own no sovereignty but that of their own chiefs. The region of MHejax is 
uominallv subject to the Sultan of Turkey, who is represented by an officer 
(styled the great Sherif) resident at Mecca. Yemen forms one of the Turkish 
vilayets. M Hassa, the conquered district bordering on the Persian Qulf, is 
stvled by the TurktL "our viUiyet of Nejd." but the Turks have no influence 
whatever over any of the tribes of Central Arabia, although the Emirs of Biad 
and Jebel Shammar pay a nominal tribute as an acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. The Sinai region falls within the dominions of the 
Khedive of Bgypt. Aden Is a British possession, and the acyoining territory is 
under British protection. 
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Northern Arabia indudes the Sinai mountain region, which is 
politically attached to Egypt, and the great desert between the Gulf 
of Akaba and the head of the Persian Gulf, which is broken only by 
the fertile and populous oasis of M Jo/. 

The Sinai mountain region, situate at the head of the Bed Sea, fills the 
small peninsula between the Gulfs of Sue; and Akaba, and the hi^ grounds 
which it comprises stretch thence to the southern borders of Syria. Wandering 
Arabs or Bedouins are almost the sole inhabitants of the entire region, which 
is a wilderness of rocks and mountains, alternating with arid plains and gravelly 
beds of torrents, destitute of running water during three-fourths of the year. 
This region was the scene of the forty years' wandering of the Israelites. Mount 
Slnal, whence the Law was delivered to the assembled tribes, is found among 
the central and highest cluster of mountains, in the very heart of the peninsula. 

A long valley, known as the Wady el Arabah, stretches northward from the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba to the southern limits of the Dead Sea, in the same 
general direction as the depression which reaches through the whole length 
of Syria. The mountains which border this valley on its eastern side are the 
Mount Seir of tiie Bible, and one of them coincides with Mount Hor, the 
scene of Aaron's death. The ancient city of Pe^ro— now marked by the numer- 
ous tombs cut in the solid rock — ^is found within a deep recess in the heart of 
the mountains, near the eastern foot of Mount Hor. 

Western Arabia is politically divided into the two Turkish Yilar 
yets of El ff^'az and M Yemen. 

The region of El Hejaz is the Holy Land of the Mohammedans. It includes 
the cities of MECCA (45) and Medina— the former the birthplace, and the 
latter the burial-place, of Mohammed, the Arabian prophet. Mecca is the Holy 
City for perhaps 200 millions of people, Mohammedans of all sects and nations 
turning towards it at the hour of prayer. Jidda (30), on the Red Sea, is the 
port of Mecca ; Yembo is the port of Medina, which is 130 miles inland. 
SANA (50), the chief city of Yemen, is in the heart of the coffee district, about 
100 miles from the coast. Mocba, on the Bed Sea, was formerly its chief 
port, but it is now supplanted by Hodelda, which is further northward. 

Southern Arabia includes the vast territory of Hadramaut, and 
the British Colony and Protectorate of Aden, 

Hadramant is occupied by independent Bedouin tribes, who may be so far 
regarded as within the British "sphere of influence," but not directly con- 
trolled like the people within the colony of Aden and the adjoining Protectorate. 

Aden, situated on the shore of the gulf of that name eastward of the Strait 
of Bab el Mandeb, belongs to Britain, and is a station on the line of communi- 
cation between England and India by way of the Mediterranean and the Bed 
Sea. 

Eastern Arabia includes the Turkish Vilayet of M Eassa^ and 
the Sultanate of Oman, 

El Hassa includes the coast territory between the head of the Persian Gulf 
and the peninsula of Katar. The chief places are El Khatif, Koweit or Korein, 
and El HofUt 

The Snltanate of Oman includes the whole of the south-eastern extension 
of the peninsula. Muscat (60), or Maskat, the capital, is situated on the coast 
about 100 miles north of Bias el Had, the easternmost headland of the penin- 
sula. Muscat is the largest town in Arabia, and is noted for its pearl fisheries, 
dates, and other products, in which a large trade is done with the surrounding 
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countriM. The SnltaiiAte of Oman, nominally independent, is practically 
nnder British Protection, and the Imam or Sultan has long enjoyed " a close 
alliance with lingland, which, while adding to his prestige among his own 
people, guarantees him from any overt acts on the pan of Turkey and Persia." 

Ctantral Arabia includes the whole of the interior plateau from 
Hadramaut on the south to the Syrian Desert on the north. 

Central Africa is, and always has been, in the undisputed possession of the 
native Arab tribes, some of whom are nomads, living in tents, and moving 
with their horses and camels, sheep and goats, firom one pastur^ to another. 
There are, however, two permanent politifcal organisations— Uie Wahabee State 
of M«|]d (capital Riad), and the Sultanate of JebA Sbammar, whose capital, 
ffaUf is a walled town, with 20^000 inhabitants, and an important station on 
the Persian pilgrim-route from Bagdad to Mecca. 



QUESTIONS ON ARABIA. 



1. How ia Arabia boundad? Wbat Is its 
seneral shape? 

a BywhatistheBedSeadisttngolshed? Into 
wbat golfs does its northem extremity divide ? 

a Wbat stcaits oonnect the Bad Sea and the 
Persian Ghilf with the ooean? 

4 Wbat are the mneral features of Arabia as 
to mountains and plains? 

Bu Wbat kind of aspect has the ArabianDesert? 

a Where is the region called the Tehema? 

7. Which nart of the oountry was distin- 
guished by the ancients as faj Arabia Petraea, 
^bVAnbia Felix? 

8. Wbat kind of climate has Arabia? 

a Into what two classes are the people of 
Arabia divided? 

la By what name are the Arabs of the Desert 
called, and what is their mode of life? 

U. What kind of commerce does Arabia 
possess? 

12. Under what kind of government are the 
people of Arabia? 



18. Whieli are the most impwtant among the 
native mleis? 

14. What provinces are rabiect to the Sultan 
of Turkey? 

1& Name the present divisions of AraUa. 

la In which division of Arabia are the towns 
of Mecca and MedinA? What town is the port 
of faj Mecca, ^tJ Medina? 

1*7. Where are Muscat, Sana, Mocha, Hodeida, 
Itiad,andHan? 

UL B7 what great event is tiie Sinai region dis- 
tinguished? 

19. In what part of Arabia, and near the foot 
of what mountain, is the ruined city of Petoa? 

20. Which division of AraUa is distinguished 
as the Holy Land of the Mohammedans? And 
why? 

21. Where is Aden? For what, is it note- 
worthy? 

22. What doyou know of Hadramaut, Oman, 
El Hassa, £1 Hejaz, and Yemen ? 



PERSIA. 

Persia is a country of Western Asia. It embraces the westerly 
and lar^r portion of an extensive plateau which stretches from the 
Hindu-Kusn to the Mountains of Armenia, and from the borders 
of the Caspian Sea to those of the Persian Gulf. 

BOUNDAmES.— Persia is bounded on the north by Trans- 
Caspia, the Caspian Sea, and Trans-Caucasia; on the west^ by Asiatic 
Turkey ; on the souths by the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman ; 
and, on the east, by Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

EXTENT.—Accordin^ to the latest estimates, Persia contains an 
area of 628,000 square miles, or a little more than eleven times that 
of England and Wales. 

The greatest lengthy from west to east, is 900 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from north to south, is 800 miles. 
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COASTS — The Caspian Sea on the north, the Persian Gulf and 
Gulf of Oman on the south, wash the shores of Persia. Its northern 
coast-line is about 300 miles long, and its southern, 1,200 ; total, 
1,500, equivalent to 1 mile of coast to every 430 square miles of area. 

1. The Oasplan Sea is the largest strictly inland body of water in the 
world, being upwards of 600 miles long and from 100 to 200 miles broad, and 
covering an area of about 150,000 square miles. Although called a *' sea/'* 
it has no communication with the ocean, and its surface is considerably below 
the general sea-lereL This sea "has no tides; its waters are slightly salt ; 
it is shallow, stormy, and of difficult navigation, and has but few indifferent 
ports." It is, politically, controlled by Bussia, and is regularly navigated by 
the war vessels of that power. 

2. The Persian Gulf communicates with the Indian Ocean by the Strait of 
Ormuz and the Gulf of Oman. Its navigation is somewhat difficult, especially 
along its western shores, owing to numerous reefs and islands. Still it is con- 
stantly navigated by vessels to and from Bombay and other Indian ports, and 
should the Euphrates-valley route to India be opened it will be much more 
frequented. The Strait of Ormuz derives its name from the small island of 
Ormuz, which lies near the coast of Persia. 

ISLANDS.— The principal are Ormuz, Eishm, and Karak, in the 
Persian Gulf. 

1. Ormnz is naturally a barren rock, but in the sixteenth and early part of 
the following centary, when in the possession of the Portuguese, it was the 
chief emporium of the commerce of the East. * 

2. Eialim, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, an island of much larger 
size, lies to the west of Ormuz. 

8. Karak is a fertile island near the head of the Persian Gulf. 

STJBFACE.— The interior of Persia is a plateau, elevated from 
three to four thousand feet above the sea, and bordered on three 
sides — ^the norths west and south — by moimtain chains. These 
mountains divide the elevated interior from the low country which 
lies along the Caspian Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the banks of the 
Tigris. 

In the north of Persia, the EUrurz range skirts the southern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and attaining in the volcanic Mount Demavend an elevation of 
18,470 feet. The Elburz range is continued into the lofty mountain groups in 
the north-western province, Azerbijan,* of which the Savalan Dagh reaches a 
height of 14,000 feet. Azerbijan is the most rugged portion of Persia ; it forms 
a succession of tablelands, mountain peaks, and intervening valleys, and has a 
cooler temperature than other parts of the country. Near the western border 
lies the Ptuht-i-Kiih, separating the basins of the Kerkha and the Tigris. 
There are also several ranges which extend parallel to, and at various distances 
from the eastern shores of the Persian Gulf, of which the as yet unexplored 
Kuh Dinar, in Fars,* is estimated to attain an elevation of about 18,000 
feet Further inland runs the parallel chain of the Jiuh Rud Mountains^ 



L It was called a "lea" Iqr the ancients, who 
thought it communicated with the Northern 
Ocean, which was moet probably the fact at a 
comparatiyeW recent geological period, but no 
such connection has existed within historical 
times. The immense supply of water poured 
into the Caspian by the Volgat Ural, Kura^ and 
other large rivers, seems to be at present equal 
to the amount evaporated, but at a former period 
this could not have been the case, or its level 
would not be ZwJom; that of the ocean. 



2: **High on a throne of royal state which 

Outshone the wealth of Ormua or of Ind." 
. —ParadiM Lost^ b. ii. 

a AserbiJan, *' country of fire " ; formerly occu- 

Sied by the nre-worshippers. Some of their 
escendants still exist in this province. 
4. The province of Fan was anciently called 
Perais, hence Persia. The Persians call their 
country, Iran ; the Arabs, Pars or Paraittan. 
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whioh eliminate in the Euh Darbish,^ 11,700 feet, in the north, and Knh-i- 
Ilazar, 14,450 feet, in the south. The south coast is also skirted by several 
parallel but unimportant ranges, which are prolonged eastward into Balu- 
chistan. 

DESEBTS.— Part of the interior plateau is a r^on called the 
Great Salt Desert. This is an arid tract, the soil of which is laigel7 
impregnated with particles of salt South-east of the Great Desert 
is a smaller arid and marshy tract called the Desert of Kerman. 

The total area of absolute desert is probably upwards of 1.50,000 square 
miles, or more than two and a half times the size of Jingland and Wales. 

BIVEBS.— Persia, although its surface is broken bv lofty mount- 
ain ranges, some of them crowned by glaciers, and altnough it rains 
and snows almost incessantly during the long winter, has but few 
large rivers, and only one of these — ^tne Karon River— is navigable 
for sea-going vessels. 

The Aras forms part of its north-western frontier ; the Shot d Arab im- 
mediately above its entrance into the Persian Gulf (for the last 30 miles of 
its course), constitutes the line of division between Persia and Asiatic Turkey. 

The other rivers of Persia are the Kerkha (380 miles long), the Karun (260 
miles), and the Sa/ed Rud* (800 miles). The two former join ih» Shat el Arab ; 
the Safed-rud flows into the Caspian Sea. The smaller rivers of Persia, flowing 
towards the interior, are either absorbed in its arid plains or are received into 
saltwater lakes. The Shat el Arab is formed by the junction at Kumah of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

TiAKES.— Tlie largest lake is Urumiah (1,735 square miles in extent), in 
the north-western province. It lies at an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and its waters are intensely salt. Lake BcUdUegan or Niris, in the more 
southern interior, about 50 miles south-east of Shiraz, is also s(ut. West of 
the latter is the small Lake MaMvja^ near Shiraz. The LaJce of Hamun is on 
the eastern border.' 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Persia exhibits great extremes. The 
interior plateaux are alternately parched by the fiercest heat of sum- 
mer and swept by the cold winds of the opposite season. The lower 
plains, along the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, are intensely hot. 

The shores of the Persian Gulf, indeed, are among the hottest regions in 
the world, and the power of the sun's rays, reflected from the arid surface of 
rock and sand, is, during some months of each year, scarcely endurable. The 
mountain valleys, lying among the successive terraces by which the interior 
is reached from the coast, or from the plains of the Tigris, possess a delightful 
and equable climate, and are the most fertUe portions of Persia. 

PRODUCTIONS.— In these elevated valleys, watered by 
numerous running streams, such fruits as the vine^ fig, water-melon, 
and peach abound ^ a rich vegetation clothes the sides of the hills, 
and a carpet of wildfiowers (many of them such as constitute the 
choicest ornaments of our gardens, as the narcisstis, iris, and aspho- 
del) covers the ground. The interior plains are arid and compara- 
tively unproductive, yielding onljr salme plants and grasses. The 
olive flourishes in Northern Persia. Among the minerals are the 
tu7'quoise, found near Nishapur, and the fine white marble of 
Maragha. 

1. About 35 miles north-west of Ispahan. I freshwater swamp. 160 miles in length, into 

2. Or KiaU Uzen^ ** golden stream. | which the Helmand and other streams, which 
8. The LiJce of Hamun or Seistan, on the , drain southern Afghanistan, discharge their 

* -n borders of Persia, is in reality a vast waters. 
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INHABITANTS.— Persia has about 9 million inhabitants,^ 
only one-fourth of whom are of pure Persian race, dwelling mostly 
in the towns. The rest are Turks, Kurds, Arabs, Balucnis, and 
various other wandering tribes. 

A people called IliyatSy whose habits are pastoral, form about a fourth of the 
population of Persia. Tney dwell principally in tents, finding summer pastures 
for their flocks upon the mountain sides, and returning to the lower plains 
during the season of winter. Camels, horses, and sheep constitute their wealth. 

Education.— In no other country in Asia, except China, is education so 
generally diffused. The public schools and colleges are supported by the State, 
and give advanced instruction in Oriental literature. 

BelifiTlon.— The people are mostly MoJiammedans* in religion, but almost 
all are followers of the Shiite sect, on which account deep and mutual anti- 
pathy prevails between themselves and the Turks. 

INDXJSTBIES.— Although a large portion of the country is an 
absolute desert, yet most of the people are engaged in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, and there are important manufactures of 
silks, carpets, shawls, and arms. 

Rice, barley, wheat, and various fruits are largely grown, and the olive, 
mulberry, Tine, and cotton plants are extensively cultivated. CarpetSf shawls, 
ernbroidered silks, sabres, and firearms, cotton and woollen fabrics, are alsa 
manufactured on a scale of some magnitude in the larger towns. 

Commerce.— The commerce, carried on chiefly by caravans, is considerable^ 
native produce and manufactures being exchanged for Indian and European 
goods. Tlie trade by the Caspian is mainly in the hands of the Russians ; that 
by the Persian Gulf and the Karun River, mainly with British India, is carried 
on by British merchants. 

The imports from British India alone exceed IJ million sterling. The direct 
trade with Great Britain only amounts to about half a million sterling. The 
internal trade centres at Tabbiz,^ where the productions of Northern India and 
Central Asia are exchanged for British and continental manufactures, brought 
by caravan from the Black Sea ports and from Russia through Caucasia. 

Internal Communication.— There are only two short railways, and only 
two passable carriage roads in the whole country. The tel^raph and postal 
services are conducted partly by Europeans. 

Ports.— The chief ports are Boshlr, Llngab, and Bandar Abbas, on th& 
Persian Gulf ; Mobammerab, on the Karun River ; and Enzell, Masbad-l-Sar, 
and Bandar-1-Gez, on the Caspian. lingah is the principal port on the Persian 
Gulf. Tabriz, in the north-western province, and Shibaz, 110 miles inland 
from Bushir (one of the Persian Gulf Ports), are important entrep6ts. 

GOVEBNMENT.— The government of Persia is a despotic 
monarcliy, the sovereign being entitled the Shah,*- but his power is 
absolute only in so far as it is not contrary to the precepts of the 
Koran. 

The Shah is assisted in the actual work of government by a number of Min- 
isters, each of whom is the head of a particular department, as in Europe. 

The average annual Revenue, about one-fourth of which is collected in kind 
(wheat, barley, rice, silk, &c.), is over 2 millions sterling, and the Expenditure 
about the same. There is no Public Debt. 



1. According to aa estimate made in 1881, the 
population numbers 7,663,600— ie., inhabitants 
of cities, 1,963,800: irandering tribes, 1,909,800; 
inhabitants of vimge and country districts, 
8,780|000. 

2, The non-Mohammedan inhabitants do not 
exceed 95,000, and include about 43,000 Arme- 
nians, 23,000 Nestorian Christians, 20,000 Jews, 



and about 9,000 Guebres or Parsis, who are the 
descendants of the ancient fire-worshippers. 

3. The principal articles of import into Tabriz 
are cotton goods from Great Britain. The chief 
article exported is raw silk. 

4 The Sh^ is officially styled "Shfth-in-Sh&h,** 
or King of Kings. 
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Army.—The rognUr anny nnmben about 80,000 men, but tbere are also 
about 70,000 men in the militia. Non-Mohammedans are exempt from military 
service. 

DIVISIONS.— Persia is divided into a number of provinces, 
which are ruled by Gk)yemorB-Qeneral appointed by, and directly 
responsible to, the Shah. 

The Persian Provinces of Astrabad, MaianfleraTi, and Qhllan, lie along the 
Caspian Sea ; the mountainous province of AsrarUJan occupies the entire north- 
western part of the country. Kurdistan. Luristan, and mmiriBtan, in the 
west, intervene between the great central province of Irak-AJeml and the 
Turkish frontier. Elhuzistan and the southern provinces of Farsistan and 
Kennan border on the Persian Gull The province of Ehorassan, in the north- 
east, marches with Trans-Caspia and Afghanistan ; Kuhistan or Persian Balu- 
chistan, in the south-east, borders on the Gulf of Oman. 

Towns. — Only one town in Persia — ^Teheran— has over 200,000 inhabitants ; 
another town, Tabrli, has 180,000 inhabitants. Three towns— Ispahan, Ma- 
shad, and Barftnsli have a population of between 50,000 and 60,000, and 
eight other towns contain over 25,000 people. 

TsHBRAN, in the northern part of the country, 70 miles south of the Cas- 
pian, is the modem capital of Persia,^ and now contains nearly a quarter of a 
million of inhabitants. Ispahan has declined from the splendour which it 
once possessed. HamartaTi represents the Ackmetha of the Bible (Ezra vi., 2). 
These three towns are in the province of Irak-Ajemi. 

The important commercial emporium of Tabriz, the chief city of Azerbijan, 
lies not far distant from the shores of the salt lake of Urumiah. The provmce 
of Azerbyan was the original seat of the ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, and 
it still exhibits numerous remains of the early fire-temples. The towns of 
Resht, Barfjnsh, and Astrabad, in the hot and low plains that border on the 
Caspian, command the chief commerce of that sea through their ports— Enzeli, 
the port of Resht, Mashad-i-Sar, the port of Barfrush, and Bandar-1-Gez, the 
port of Astrabad. The holy city of Mashad, in the north-east of Khorassan 
near the Russian and Afghan frontiers, is an important commercial centre and 
a great resort of Mohammedan pilgrims. 

Shlraz is the chief, city of Farsistan, the most fertile province of Persia, and 
the original seat of the Persian monarchy. Shiraz enjoys a delightful climate, 
and is the centre of considerable trade.' Bushlr, on the Persian Gulf, and 
Lingah and Bandar Abbas or Gombrun, near the entrance of the Gulf, on its 
northern shore, are the chief seats of the foreign commerce of Persia. 

Shuster and Dlzfol, the chief cities of Khuzistan, the south-western province 
of Persia, are of some commercial importance. Shuster stands on the Karun 
River, Dizful on a tributary of that stream.' The rising port of Ahwaz is on 
the Karun River about half-way between Shuster and Mohammerah. Moham- 
merah, at the junction of the Karun with the Shat el Arab, has been growing 
in commercial importance since the Karun River was opened to foreign naviga- 
tion. The Bombay Gazette reports that what was only recently an inconsider- 
able town, has now become a thriving and populous port, at which the steamers 
of the British India Company and the Persian Gulf Steam Navigation Company 
make regular calls. Grain is now shipped from the port direct for Europe, and 
the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Companies run their steamers up 
the river to Ahwaz, in conjunction with the boats under the Persian flag running 
from that town to Shuster. 



1. Tdheran became the capital of Persia in 1791. 

2. Shirai was nearly destroyed hf an earth- 
cuake in April, 1863. Not lar distant from 
Dhiraz are the remains of the ancient PeratpolU^ 
the capital of the Persian Monarchy in the time 
of Alexander the Great. These remains now 
bear the name of latakr. 

3. A few miles to the south-west of Dizful is 



the mound of Sus, which marks the site of the 
ancient city of StuOt the Shushan of Scripture 
(Dan. viii., 2). Huge mounds and other remains 
of the works of man in a former age, situated In 
the midst of tracts now desolate, are found in 
various parts of Khuzistan, and reveal the same 
picture of decay which characterises almost 
every part of Western Asia. 



^BALUCHISTAN. 
QUBSTIOMS ON FBRaiA. 



BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluohibtam' is the genraal name given to the imperfectly- 
e^Iored temtoir bordering on the Indiiui Ocean, and lying between 
A^haniatan on the north, Persia en the west, and British India on 
the nut. 

EXTENT.— The area of Baluchistan is estimated at about 130,000 
square miles. A straight line, from the port of Owadar on the south 
to Quetta on the north, measures about 4G0 miles. 



telegraph to India runs along the coast from Maksa to Karachi. 

NATUBAL FEATUBES.— The chief phyBical cbaracteristicfi of 
Baluchistan are (1) the low coast desert of Makranj backed hj moun- 
tain ranges of moderate elevation, beyond which hea (2) the interior 
plateau, buttressed on the east by the Hala Mountains, but sloping 
on the north to (3) the sandy and ston^ plain which extends to the 
Helmand valley in the south of AJfghaniatan. 



2. Blvera.— The only permanflnt rivar is the Dashi, in aouthem Balnohiatan. 
TliB JfiuSAuJ, in the interior, loaes itself in the doaert. The north-eastera 
districts ue watered by Torioos Btreama whicli flow into the ladoa. 
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cold is severe, tnow lying on the ground for Bereral months. In summer, the 
coast district of Maknm is one of the hottest parts of the globe. 

4. Produotloxis.— Several of the most useftil minerals and metals are known 
to exist, but are not much worked. Good coal is obtained at Ehost, on the 
Sind-Pishin Railway. The v«^tation resembles that of Persia, and in the low 
plains is of a decidedly tropicaTcharacter. Leopards, wolves, hyenas, antelopes, 
and other wUd animals are numerous, but the tiger and the Asiatic lion are 
found only along the eastern frontier. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of British and Inde- 
pendent Baluchistan numbers perhaps about half a million. 

The people belong to two entirely different races — ^the Baluehis proper, who 
are of Aryan origin, in the western part of the country ; and the Brahuis of 
Mongolian descent, in the eastom districts. The Balucms proper speak a dia- 
lect closely allied to Persian ; the language of the Brahuis is said to oe of Sans- 
krit origin. Both the Baluchis and the brahuis are Mohammedans ; the former 
belong to the orthodox Sunnite sect, the latter to the sect of Omar. 

Some agrictUture is carried on in the immediate neighbourhood of the various 
towns, but the bulk of the people are nomads, depending entirely on their 
flocks and herds. Rice is extensively grown only in Gandava in the north-east. 
There are no manufactures of any importance. The commerce is in the hands 
of Hindus, and large numbers of horses, drugs, &c., are sent to India. The 
trade in Baluchistim Proper is carried on by camel-caravans, there being no 
roads or navigable rivers. In British Baluchistan, the Sind-Pishin Railway is 
largely used ror the conveyance of merchandise as well as military stores. 

GOVERNMENT : The Baluchi tribes are nominally subject to 
the Khan of Ealat, who rules under the direction of the Agent to 
the GoYemor-Qener4 of India. British Baluchistan, Quetta^ and 
the Bolan Pass are under British administration. 

According to the "Statesman's Year Book," Baluchistan includes (1) Inde- 
pendent Baluchistan, ruled by a number of chie& under the suzerainty of the 
Khan of Ealat ; (2) Quetta and the Bolan, administered on the Khan's behalf 
by British officers : (8) British Baluchistan, which includes the assigned districts 
of Pishin, Sibi, ic, under direct British rule ; and (4) certain Afghan and 
Baluchi tribes on the Indian frontier. Quetta and the Bolan, with British 
Baluchistan, were placed under a Chief Commissioner in 1887. 

TOWNS. — There are no towns of any importance, the chief towns 
of most of the provinces being mere villages, containing a few hundred 
inhabitants. 

KALAT, the nominal capital of Baluchistan, is the summer residence of the 
Khan, who removes to Gandava, in the Indus valley, in the winter. Kalat 
lies 8,000 feet above the sea, and was stormed by the British in 1889 and 1841. 
Owadar and Sonxnianl are small ports on the coast of Baluchistan Proper. 
About 70 miles north of Kalat is the famous Bolan FasSf which is long (51 
miles), narrow, and difficult, and idthough it passes " over a lofby range by a 
continuous succession of ravines and gorges, it formed, even before the con- 
struction of the railway, one of the main channels of communication between 
India and Afghanistan. In 1877, the town of Quetta, to the north-west of i^ 
was occupied by the British, and is virtually the capital of BRITISH BALU- 
OHISTAN, which practically includes the Pishin Valley as well as the adjoin- 
ing assigned districts. Dadur and Sibi lie near the south-eastern entrance of 
the Bolau Pass. Dadur is one of the hottest places in the world. Sibi is a 
station on the Sind-Pishin Railway, which is already open beyond Quetta, and 
is now beiug pushed forward to Kandahar. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan is the name given to a mountainous country on 
the north-western frontier of fiidia. Lying between the Russian 
dominions and India, this country is, politicsSlyj of great importance, 
hence the recent strenuous efiForts of the British Government to 
make its power felt and respected by the turbulent and warlike 
inhabitants of this otherwise unimportant region. 

BOXJNDABIES.— Afghanistan is bounded on the north by Bok- 
hara and the Trans-Oaspian Territoiy, on the east by British India, 
on the sotUh by British Baluchistan, and on the west by Persia. 

The boundaries of Afgliaiiistaii, as laid down by the Anglo-Bussian Deiimi* 
tation Commission in 1886, extend north beyond the Hindu-Knsh to the Amu- 
Daria or Ozus, and thence to Zulfikar, on the Har-i-Hud Riyer, and nominally 
include the mountain lands between the Pamir Plateau and Kashmir. The 
southern boundary lies about the parallel of 80^ N., and the western frontier 
runs from the Har-i-Bud River to Kuh Malik-i-Siah, a conspicuous peak south- 
east of the Biver Helmand. The area within these limits is estimated at 
280,000 square miles, or nearly five times that of England and Wales. 

• 

NATXTBAIi FEATX7BES.— Lord Lawrence pithily describes 
Afghanistan as a '* country of mountain ranges, narrow defiles, and 
valleys limited in extent" In fact, more than four-fifths of its sur- 
face consist of rugged mountains, with intervening valleys, some of 
which are well watered by numerous perennial streams. 

The lofty range of the Hindn-Siudi extends along the northern border from 
the Pamir Plateau, and is prolonged west as the Koh-l-Baba and the Safed-Koli^ 
or Paropamiaan Mountains {jnoT^h of the Har-i-Rud River), which merge into 
the Khorassan highlands, and are thus linked with the Elburz Mountains to the 
south of the Caspian Sea. The Sulaiman Mountains, on the east, divide 
Afghanistan from the low plains that border the Indus ; their highest summit, 
called Takhi-i-Sulaimanf* is 12,000 feet in height Besides these there are 
other lofty ranges, such as the Siali Kon, south of the Har-i-Rud River, and the 
Safed-Kob, 12,000 feet high, south of the Kabul River. 

The mountain ranges of Afghanistan are traversed by numerous passes, of 
which the most impoi-tant, from a military and commercial point of view, are 
the Khyber Pass (30 miles in length), leading from Peshawar towards Jellala- 
bad, and thence by the Ehnrd Kabul Pass to Kabul ; the Kuram Pass, up 
the valley of the Kuram River, and then by the Peiwar Pass (7,600 feet) and 
Shutars^urdan Pass (11,000 feet} to the road between Kabul and Ghazni ; the 
Gomul Pass, from the Indus valley across the Sulaiman Mountains to Ghazni ; 
and still further south, within the limits of British Baluchistan, the Bolan Pass 
(50 miles) leading to Quetta, and thence by the PIsMn VaUey and the Kojak 
Pass to Kandahar. 

The chief rivers of Afghanistan are the Kabul, which, with its tributaries, 
drains the north-eastern part of the country, and, after a course of 300 miles, 
joins the Indus at Attock ; the Hdlmand, with its tributaries, which drains 
Central Afghanistan, and, after a course of 700 miles, discharges its waters into 
the lake, or rather swamp, of Hamun in Seistan, into which the Harud and 
the Farali also empty themselves. The Murgliab and the Har-i-Rnd both 
flow north and finally disappear in the Turkoman Desert 



1. ic, the white mountain. I 2. ic, the throne of Solomon. 

O 
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The Debas River, which flows north from Koh-i-Baba, is also lost in the 
sands near Balkh, but the Kimdui River, which flows from the same mountains, 
joins the Amn Daria. 

The only considerable lakes are the Lake of Hamim in Seistan, on the sonth- 
west frontier, which is in fact a mere swamp, being scarcely anywhere more 
than three feet deep, and the intensely salt Lake AUstada, aliout 60 miles 
south-west of Ghazui, and into which the Ghazni River flows. 



lTE.— The dimate is distinguished by intense extremes of 
heat and cold ; the summer heat in some of the deeper valleys being 
almost intolerable, while the winters, especially in the highlands, 
are intensely severe. 

At Farah, in western Afghanistan, it is said that the mid-day heat renders 
eggs hard and makes balls of lead malleable. Yet the winter of Kabul is in- 
tensely severe, and the streams are frozen snfBciently hard to bear loaded 
camels. In spite of the disadvantages of an extreme climate, the country is 
on the whole healthy, and its inhabitants are perhaps the strongest and most 
active race in central Asia. 



PBODUCTIONS.— The natural productions are like those of 
Persia, and the ground yields abundance of fruits and grain wherever 
water is sufficiently plentiful 

Various metals and minerals are also found, but not much worked. Among 
the domestic animals are the camel, the broad-tailed sheep, and an excellent 
breed of horses, great numbers of which are exported to ludia. Among tlie 
wild animals are the lion (rare), leopard (common), wolves, hyenas, bears, wild 
sheep, and antelopes. 

INHABITANTS.— The population is estimated at about 5 mil- 
lions, consisting of over 400 different tribes, some of which are almost 
independent of the Amir. 

The Ohilzais and Dwranis are the most powerful of the Afghan Tribes. Of 
the rest, the most important are the Tajiks^ of Arab or Persian descent, in the 
west ; and the Kahmrs in the south-east. The Cqfars or Kafirs, Mohmnds, 
A/ridiSf WaairiSy and other tribes occupy the mountainous regions which en- 
close the PuEgab on the north and west. 

The Afghans proper evidently belong to the Aryan race, but the Hazaras, in 
the north-west, are of Mongolian origin. The Afghans generally are a Isold 
and hardy race of mountaineers, extremely jealous of their liberty, many of the 
tribes owning no sovereignty but that of their own chiefs. They are warlike 
and hospitable, but treacherous and faithless. 

The Afghans proper (who call themselves Beni Israel, or Sons of Israel, and 
claim descent from Saul) are Mohammedans, and belong to the orthodox or 
Sunnite sect, but the Hazaras and other tribes belong to the Shiite sect. 

INDUSTRIES.— The Afghans are mostly devoted to pastoral 
pursuits. There is little manufacturing industry, but a considerable 
amount of trade passes through Afghanistan, owing to its inter- 
mediate position between India and tne countries of Western Asia. 
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The only good roads in the country are those made by the British, from 
Peshawar to l£abal, and up the Bolan Pass to Elandahar, and goods are mostly 
conveyed by camels and other beasts of burden. 

GOVEBNMEXT.— Afghanistan has almost always been in an 
unsettled state, and the various tribes are more or less indepKendent 
The A mir of Kabnl, the chief of the powerful Durani tribe, is, how- 
ever, acknowledged as soverei^, and is recognised by the British 
Government as niler of Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan was first invaded by British troops in 1838| but three years later 
the English army was destroyed and the country abandoned. It was again in- 
vaded in 1878, and Kabul and Kandahar were occupied for a time. As a result 
of this war, British India secured an extension of territory to the north-west, 
and a <* scientific frontier" from the head of the Khyber Pass, by the Shutar- 
gardan Pass at the Afghan end of the Kurum vaUey, to the Koja Amran Pass 
north of Quetta, thus giving to India the command of the ** north-west gates," 
by which alone any hostile advance can be made. The Amir also consented to 
receive an I^glish Resident, but a fanatical outbreak at Kabul, resulting in the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort, led to another Afghan war, at 
the end of which the British troops were withdrawn from the country. 



DIVISIONS.— The principal divisions of Afghanistan Proper are 
Kabvl in the east, Kandahar in the south, Herat in the north-west, 
Seistan in the south-west, and Daman in the south-east. 

Other large territories to the north-east are also included within Afghanistan, 
namely, Afjgliaxi Turkestan, between the Hindu-Kush Mountains and the river 
Amu, and Eaflristan, between the Hindu-Kush and the Indian frontier. 



TOWNS.— The chief towns are Kabul (the capital), Kandahar, 
and Herat. These three towns form, as it were, the three angles of 
a triangle — Herat being the apex, and Kabul-Kandahar the base — on 
the occupation of which depends the command of the country. 

KABUL, ^ in the north-east, at an elevation of 6,400 feet^ is defended by 
the Bala Hissar. Being on the trade-route from Central Asia to the 
Punjab, it has a large transit trade. Kandaliar, the " Key of India," is 
the largest town in Southern Afghanistan, and is a place of some com- 
mercial importance, being on the main route between India and Persia. 
In the north-west, almost at the point where the Afghan. Russian, and 
Persian boundaries converge, is Herat, the ^^Gate of India, and the focus 
of several commercial routes between India, Persia, and Russian Central 
Asia, onaznl was, in the 10th century, the capital of an extensive and 
powerful empire, but is now a mere fortress, built on a rock 300 feet above 
the adjoining plain. It was stormed and taken by the British in 1839 and 
1842, and was again occupied during the last Afg^han war. Jellalabad 
lies on the right bank of the Kabul fiiver, about midway between P^a- 

L Here, in 1842. the British EnToys, Sir W. I September, 187B, Sir L. Oavagxiari, were treach* 
HacNaghten aad Sir Alexander Barnes, and in | erously mozdered. 
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Atohan Turkestan iucludeB a number of small States, Ijisf 
between the Hindu-Kuah and the Oxua. These are Wafchan 
£adahikan, Kimdia, £/tulm, and £alkA, with four other States. 



Badatahaa, which Inclnda the fsrtilc rallcy of tba Eokcha, one of th« upper 
affluents of the Oma, is monntainons, bat the valleys and lower gronmla are 
cultivated to a cooaiderable extent. The principal towot m Faimbad and 
ZAdk. West of Badaksban Uei 

Knudni, wbich is bonndedon the north brthe BiTerOxus, andonthesoutb 
by the HIndu-Euah Monntdns. The valley of the Kandnz Biver (an affluent 
of the Oiiis) is on the whole ferlile, but nnheatthy. The capital U the mud 
village of Stmdta. On the ronte between Kunduz and Faizabad is the fonner 
capital, TiUHAan. 



eiceedingly fertile. 

Il, the ancieni 

jrBalkhHivi , ^ 

and are entirely exhausted in irrigatian. The capital, BaUA, d< 
lege, il noted as being the birthplace of Zoroaster, and was in ai 
magniflceut city. 



The total population, consiating mainly of Usbegi, is probably under 2i 



QUESTIONS ON BALUCHISTAN AND AFGHANISTAN. 

IL Nune tha prlDdtvU iilouIlt&lD ruBH Uld 
12. 'WbAtrlvETibelODstaAfihEiiliUnT l^bt 

14 WliItklDdarciUiutahuAfalUDllUnr 
la XnomBnl* Iba prjnolpftl u>tarml pmlaD- 

le. nia tnhaTdtoDtl of AfRhanlitaji bolou Co 
' mna lUBanut tdbM, wtdeb or Uuh its Ihs 
nan ImvotlanCr 
17, Wbatfoim of nllslon do Uh Aftfuni pro- 

. ULWhit*CUkfV^cSaJrM«eSu nlet of 
i SS/^hat an tlH vrfDdpal dlrliloiu t 
U. SUtawlatToo.lni-'^^ "-'-' "■" 

>1 Pollock, wt» onland Uw fDrtiflaUimi 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The Indian Empibb comprises the central and by far the most 
important of the three great peninsulas of Southern Asia, together 
with large territories on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

The toted area of these vast dominions, most of which are under direct British 
rule, and the rest subject to British control, is upwards of 1,800,000 square 
miles, or more than 30 times as l^e as England and Wales, while the poptda- 
tion, according to the census of 1891, is 286,000,000 (or more than 9 times the 
population of England and Wales). 

INDIA. 

India Pbopeb or Hindustan extends &om the Himalaya Mount- 
ains to Gape Comorin, and from the Sulaiman Mountains to the head 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

BOUNDABIES.— The Himalaya Mountains bound India on the 
north ; Burma and the Bay of Bengal on the east ; Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and the Indian Ocean on the west. To the souths it 
terminates in Gape Gomorin, a conspicuous headland which fronts 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

In shape, India Proper is triangular, the vast range of the Himalayas form- 
ing the base, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts the sides, and Cape Comorin 
the apex. It is worthy of notice that the boundaries of India are, for the most 

§art, formed by strongly-marked natural features. Thus the Hida and the 
ulaiman Mountains on the north-west, the Himalayas on the north, and the 
Naga, Ehasia, and Tipperah Hills on the east, form an almost continuous 
''wall," enclosing the continental portion of India. The strictly peninsular 
portion south of the Tropic of Cancer is bounded on both sides by the sea. Ilie 
political importance of a naturally strong frontier, instead of merely artificial 
ooundaries, is evidently very great, and especially when an immense territory 
like India is held by a distant foreign power. 

EXTENT.— India Proper embraces an area of over Ij millions 
square miles, a magnitude 14 times greater than that of the British 
Islands, and which exceeds by more than 20 times the area of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

If we include Eashinir, with an area estimated at 80,900 square miles, Mani- 
pur at 8,000, Upper Burma at 90,000, and the British Shan States at 90,000 
square miles, the total area of British India may be taken at 1,650,000 square 
miles, or nearly one-half the area of Europe. 

OOASTS.--The coasts of India are, on the whole, regular and un- 
broken, deficient in good harbours, and so exposed and surf-beaten as 
to be in many parts extremely dangerous to approach. The length 
of the coast-lme is about 3,600 miles, equivalent to one mile of coast 
to every 416 square miles of area. Various portions of the Indian 
coasts are distinguished by special names, sucn as — 

1. The Orissa Coast, between the mouths of the Hugli and the GodaverL 

2. The Golconda Coast, between the Godaveri and the Kistna. 

3. The Coromandel Coast, between the Kistna and Cape Comorin. 

4. The Blalabar Coast, between Cape Comorin and Goa.- 
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The principal features along the coast of India are : — 

1. Oapes.— Cape Mouse (near Karachi} and Diu Head (south of Guzerat) on 
the west, Cape Comorin on the sonth, and Calimere Point on the west. 

2. Inlets.— The Gulf of Cutch or Kach, leading into the Runn qf Cutch 
(a vast salt marsh, flooded only during the rainy season), and the Gulf of 
Cambay, on the toest ; and, on the aouthf the Gulf of Manaar (divided from 
Palk Strait by the remarkable ridge of sandstone known as Adam's Bridge), 
between Ceylon and the mainland. 

ISIiANDS.— The principal islands are CeyloiL the Laccadives and 
Maldives, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and the Bombay groap. 

1. The large island of Ceylon, lying to the south of India, is a British Crown 
Colony, entirely independent of the Indian Government. Ceylon is 25,364 
square miles in area, or about three-fourths the size of Ireland. The interior 
of the island is a high mountain region, the loftiest summits of which exceed 
7,000 feet ; a broad belt of lowland extends around the coast. Numerous 
rivers water its plains and valleys, and it possesses a fine climate, with an 
abundance of ricn natural produce. Its extensive forests (through which 
numerous herds of elephants yet roam) are composed of trees which yield 
timber of the highest value, as the teak, ebony, rosewood, satin-wood, and 
others. But the most characteristic products of the island are tea, coffee, rice, 
cinchona, cinnamon, and tobacco.* 

Ceylon has upwards of 8 millions of inhabitants. These are called Singha- 
lese ; they differ in some respects from the people of the Indian mainland, 
and profess Buddhism. The political and commercial capital of the colony is 
Colombo (120), on the western coast. Trincomalit a flourishing seaport with an 
excellent harbour, is on the norUi-east side of the island. Kandi, formerly 
the native capital, is in the interior. 

2. The groups of the Laccadlve and llaldiTe Islands lie in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-west of India. The former are surrounded by coral reefs, 
and the latter are wholly composed of coral — scarcely rising above the level of 
the surrounding waters. The cocoa-nut is the chief product in either group. 

8. In the Andaman Islands, in the eastern part of the Bay of Bengal, the 
chief settlement is Port Blair, on Great Andaman Island. 

4. The Nicobar Islands, to the south-east of the Andaman Islands, consist 
of two large islands. Great and Little Nicobar, and several smaller ones. 

5. Of the Bombay Group the principal islands are Bombay, Salsette. 
Colaba, and Elephanta, the latter bemg especially famous for the temples and 
idols excavated m the solid rock. The island of Bombay, near the southern 
extremity of which lies the town of Bombay, is connected with Salsette by 
an artificial causeway. 

NATT7BAL FEATXJIIES.— The more noticeable of the great 
natural features of India are on the north, the vast range of the 
Himalayas, the loftiest mountains in the world, the exterior ranges of 
which rise abruptly from the Great Plain of Hindustaji, watered bv 
the Indus and Ganges. The peninsular portion of India to the south 
of this plain forms a series of tablelands, crossed transversely by sev- 
eral considerable chains, and buttressed on the east and west bv the 
Ghate, between which and the sea is a narrow plain. The highlands 
of central and southern India are everywhere seamed by irregular 
valleys drained by numerous rivers. 



1. The trade of Ceylon is carried on mainly 
with the United Kingdom and India. Annual 
value OTer 114 million rupees— Imports, 83 
million Rs. ; Exports, 61 million Bs. (value of 
rupee in 1891, 16-6 pence). The trade with the 



United Kingdom— annual value over 4| millions 
sterling— consists chiefly in the export of tea, 
coiTM, and cinehorMt and in the import of eoUon 
good$t coaZ, and mocAiiMry. 
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India thus embraces two great divisions : the north, which is an extensive 
lowland plain ; and the centre and south, which form a plateau, bordered by 
mountains of moderate altitude. The plain of northern India is distinguished 
as Hindustan ; the centre and south constitute a region known as the Deccan» 

1. Mountains.— The chief mountain chains of India are the 
Himalayas, the Western and Eastern Ghats, the Aravalli Hills, the 
Yindhya and the Satpura Mountains, and the Nilgiri Hills. The 
Himalayas are by far the most important, and they include the 
highest elevations on the surface of the globe. 

(1.) The Himalaya Monntalns extend for 1,500 miles in a well-defined line 
along the northern border of India, dividing that country from the tableland of 
Tibet. Like other great mountain ranges, the Himalayas consist of several 
parallel ranges. The outer range, bordering on the great plain of India, rises 
abruptly to a height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet The inner chains gradually increase 
in elevation and culminate in the main ridge containing the lofty summits of 
Oaurisankar or Mount Everest, 29,002 feet above the sea (the highest mountain 
in the world) ; DhtocUagiri, 28,078 feet ; and Kanchinjanga, 28,177 feet. All 
the higher parts of the Himalayas are covered with perpetual snow. The 
passes over the Himalayas are lofty and extremely difficult. The best known 
are the Kardkoram Pass (18,550 feet), and the Mustagh, leading into Eastern 
Tarkestan, and the Seylvb Pass into Tibet. All the loftier valleys are filled 
with vast glaciers, from which the great rivers of India derive a never-failing 
supply. 

(2.) The Western Oliats extend along the Malabar Coast of India, lying close 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Their highest summits do not exceed 8,000 
feet. A succession of detached portions of high ground which extend along 
the eastern side of the peninsula are called the Eastern Ghats. These have an 
average height of 1,500 feet. 

(3.) The Aravalli Hills lie along the western border of the tableland of 
Malwa, and separate the basins of the Ganges and the lower Indus. The 
average elevation is inconsiderable, Mount Abu rises to a height of 5,000 feet 
above the sea. Further south is Oima, 3,000 feet high. 

(4.) The yindhya Mountains lie in the direction of east and west, along 
the north side of the peninsular portion of India. Their height is moderate, 
seldom exceeding 8,000 feet. 

(5.) The Satpura Mountains run almost parallel to the Yindhya range for 
200 miles, between the Narbada and the Tapti. These mountains are pro- 
longed eastward, almost to the banks of the Ganges, as the Rajmahal HiUs, 
one peak of which, Mount Parisnath, reaches a height of 4,530 feet. Still 
further east, beyond the Brahmaputra, are the minor Oarrow and Khasia HiUs, 
Between these and the coast are the TipperaJi Hills, 

(6.) The Nilgiri Hills form a connecting link between the Eastern and the 
Western Ghats, and rise abruptly from the remarkable valley or "gap" of 
Coimbatore, which extends right across the peninsula. The highest point is 
Mount DodaMta, 8,760 feet To the south of the "gap " are 

(7.) The Aligherries or Cardamum Mountains, remarkable as containing 
the highest mountain in India south of the Himalayas, AnamaUif 8,837 feet. 

2. Tablelands.— The two great tablelands of India are :— 

(1.) The Northern Tableland, or Plateau of Malwa and Bundelkhand, in 
central India, and bounded on the north-west by the Aravalli range, and on 
the south by the Yindhya Mountains. 

(2.) The Southern Tableland, or the Deccan, occupying nearly the whole of 
peninsular India, and bounded on the east and west by the Eastern and Western 
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BOUth-eoBtem slope, towards the Bay of Bengal, ia drained by^ the 
Ganges, and itB soutb-weatein elope by the Indus ; hence its divisioa 
into the " Plain of the Qangea " and the " Plain of the Indus." 

Within the latter la comprehended the fertile Punjab, the Grsst IndJui 
I>esort(oT T/iar), and the Runo or Catch. Ia the north or tlie plain of tha 
Oiuigea is the malariona awamp called the "Taral ;" with this eiception, the 
plain ia fertile and productive, supporting an uausaatly dense popnlatioa. 
The Salt and Weal Coail Flaini lie between the Qhats and the sea ; the 
eastern plaia la much wider and more fertile than the ireatern, the exb^ma 
breadth oF which uowheie exceeds SO miles. 

4. BiTers.— The riven of India are naturally dlTisiblQ into two 
great sectiona, viz.. those draining the south-eastern slope into the 
Bay of Bengal, and those draining the soutb-westem countei-slopa 
into the Arabian Sea. 

The principal rivem are : — (a) The Brsliiaaputra, Qangea, Mabonadi, Go- 
daTeri, Kistna, and Cauveri, drai'ntnjr the Bouw-eaiCem ilope inlo the Bay of 
Bengal, (b) The Indus, Narbada, and Tapti, draining tht aoMK-vxttem 
wiaUer-slope into tht ArtHnan Sea. 

(1.) The Brabnupntm (1,&S0 miles) riaea in the vast giricierson the northern 
■lopea of the Himalayas, and Qowa east for several hnndred milea, but tarna 
south through Aaaam, anil ia ita lower course dividea into several cbnnnela, 
■oma of which unite witli the eastern out! at of the Ganges. 

(2.) The Oanges* riaea on the santh slope of the Hiraala;aa, and, after a 
BOath-east course of 1 ,GO0 miles through the great plain, flnall; enters the Bay 
of Bengal bj nnmerona chaunela, of which the Hagll is the most impori^aut. 
The Ganges a navigable for the largeat vesaela to Chaniieniagore, while light 
steamera can go np to Cavrnporc, and thence hy canal to Hardwar, more than 
1,300 miles above its mouth. The chief tributaries are the Jumna aud Sone 
on tbe light, and the Ooomti, Qogra, Gandak, sad Coon on t^e left, bank. 

(S.) The Hahanadl, though notoriona for its destructive flooda, is ;et navi- 
sabls b; boats for 400 miles, Ita length ia 520 miles, and the area of its basin 
u 70,000 aquare miles. Its eitenaive delta farmed the old province of Cuttack. 

(4.) The Oodaverl rises ia the Western Ghata, not far from the Gulf of 
Cambay, and flows aouth-east for 9D0 miles, entering the Bay of Bengal by 
two large channels. The navigation of this river ia impeded by several rapids. 

(6.) The Kistna alaa riaea on the eaatem slopes of the Western Ohats, and 
haa a rapid and nnnavigable course of 800 miles. 

(8.) The Canverl rises in the Weatem Ghnts and enters the coast-plain by 
two magnificent folia, of which tbe upper is 370, and the lower 460, feat high. 

t 
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It enters the sea bv two branches, which enclose a delta 80 miles long. The 
south-eastern branch, the Colerun, is extensively used for irrigation. 

(7.) Of the minor streams that flow into the Bay of Bengal the principal are 
the Braxnini, between the Mahanadi and the Ganges ; the North Pennar and 
Soatli Pexmar, and the Palar, all of which rise in the hills of Mysore. 

(8.) The Indus (1,800 miles) rises in the tableland- of Tibet, and flows first 
north-west through Kashmir, and then south through the Puiy'ab and Sind, 
entering the Arabian Sea by numerous mouths. About 470 miles above the sea 
it is joined by a stream called the Panj-nadf which brings the collected waters 
of five tributary rivers. The district through which these rivers flow is called 
the Punjab— that is, the country of the five rivers. The names of these are the 
Jhdum, Chenabf Ravi, Bias, and Sutlef, The Indus is navigable from Karachi 
(near its mouths) to its confluence witn the KdbiU river at Attock, 900 miles 
from the sea. 

(9.) The Narbada rises in the highlands of Central India and flows west be- 
tween the Vlndhya and the Satpura Mountains into the Gulf of Cambay. It is 
800 miles long, and is throughout rapid and unnavigable. 

(10.) The Taptl rises in the Satpura Mountains and flows west through the 
valley formed by them and the northern edge of the Deccan. Both the Narbada 
and the Tapti are subject to sudden and destructive floods. 

(11.) Of the smaller streams draining the south-west slope, the chief are the 
Liuil, which rises in the Aravalli Hills and flows into the fiunn of Catch ; and 
the Uabi, rising in the tableland of Malwa and entering the Gulf of Cambay. 

5. Lakes. — Small and unimportant. Among them are the ChUka and 
Falicat Lagoons on the east coast ; the Lagoons of the Malabar Coast ; 
Lcike Kolar, formed by the expansion of the Kistna and the Godaveri ; 
and Lake Wular, similarly formed by the Jhelum. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of India is hot, except only in the 
higher mountain r^ons, where a cool temperature results irom ele- 
vation above the sea. These elevated tracts are, accordingly, much 
resorted to during the hot season. 

The lower slopes of the Himalayas, in the north of India, the Ghats, off the 
western coasts of the peninsula, and the region of the Nilgiri Hills, in the 
south, are well known for their cool atmosphere and their refreshing breezes. 
In like manner, the mountain districts in the interior of Ceylon, though only a 
few degrees distant from the equator, enjoy a cool and invigorating tempera- 
ture. The seasonal changes in India are those from rain to drought, and the 
reverse, and are intimately connected with the monsoons or periodic^ winds 
which prevail throughout southern Asia. The monsoons bring rain or drought 
alternately to the plains of India, according as they have passed over the ocean 
or over inland regions. On the Malabar Coast, the south-west monsoon (which 
blows firom April to September) is accompanied by rsCin, which falls in torrents 
along the whole seaward face of the Ghats. On the Coromandel Coast, on the 
other hand, the north-east monsoon (October to March) is accompanied by rain. 
But the eastern side of India is generally hotter and more arid than the western 
coasts of the peninsula. These changes of the monsoons regulate, in great meas- 
ure, the habits of life of the Indian population. 

PBODXJGTIONS.— The natural productions are rich and varied. 

(I.) The gold and gems for which India is traditionally celebrated are of less 
real value than the coal and iron which are found extensively diffused through 
large portions of the country. Good coal is worked to the north-westward of 
Calcutta, and there are iron-works in Malabar and other localities. Tin, copper, 
and other metals also occur. There are rich deposits of rock-salt in the Punjab. 
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(2.) The vegetable produeta are of high value. India supplies all, or nearly 
a]l| the fruits and other plants mentioned as belonging to southern Asia iu 
general. Vast forests of teak and other trees clothe the seaward face of the 
Ghats, and forests extend from the plains of northern India far up the declivities 
of the Himalayas. The least proauctive part of India is the region known as 
the Great Indian Desert, and the neighbouring tract called the Runn of Cutch. 
The latter is alternately an arid and sandy waste, or a vast swamp, with the 
seasons of drought and moisture. 

(3.) Of the animals, the principal are the domestic and wild elephant, tho 
maneless lion (in Guzernt and Rajputana), the tiger, leopard, wolf, hyena, rhino- 
ceros, buffalo, wild ass, deer and other game, and monJseys, Besides the ordinary 
domestic animals, there are the camel, the humped ox, the yak, and the 
Kashmir goat. 

INHABITANTS.— According to the Census of 1891, the popula- 
tion of India amounts to 286,000,000— an average, for the whole 
country, of more than 200 persons to the square mile. Upwards of 
220 millions are under direct British administration ; and the great 
bulk of the remainder, though with various native sovereignties, 
are under the controlling power of Great Britain.^ 

Race.— The great mass of the people of India (six-sevenths of the whole) 
belong to the Hindu race, the various families of which, however, exhibit many 
points of difference. The inhabitants of the provinces that border on the lower 
Ganges are of small stature and slender frame ; those of the more inland pro- 
vinces are a people of larger proportions and greater strength. There are, 
besides, settled in various parts of India, and iutermingled with the Hindu 
population, descendants of ^ro^, Armenians ^ Afghans, Turks, and other races, 
together with Parsis,* Jews, and people of various European nations (principally 
British). 

Beligrion and Education.— The Hmdus are uniformly followers of the 
Brahmanicdl religion, worshipping the Hindu trinity, of which Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are the members. The division into castes is one of their 
most characteristic social usages. Of that portion of the population of lndi& 
which is not included among the worshippers of Brahma, by far the greater 
number are Mohamm^ans, The total number of Mohammedans is upwards of 
57,000,000. There are also 7,000,000 Buddhists, 2,000,000 Sikhs, 1,500,000 
Jains, 90,000 Parsis, and 17,000 Jews, Christianity is making rapid progress, 
and the native Christians now number over 2i^ millions. Education is also 
making some progress, and there are many thousands of Primary Schools, a 
large number of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and five Universities. 

Iin>TJSTBIES.— Agriculture has always been, and still is, the 
chief industry in India ; but there are also important native manu- 
factures of fine textile fabrics and metal wares, and the internal and 
foreign trade is very extensive. 

Itice, millet, and pulse are the staple foods of the great mass of the popula- 
tion, who live mainly upon a vegetable diet — ^not less from its superior economy 
and from the natural influences of the climate, than from religious prejudices 
in its favour. » The culture of the poppy — ^for the purpose of extracting opium 



1. But vast as is its population, India is yet, 
relatirely, less populous than sereral countries 
of Europe, llie ayera«e density, according to 
the last Census (1891), is about 100 persons per 
square mile less than is the case in the United 
Kingdom. But some parts of the oountrr are 
mucn more populous thiui others. The proVinoes 
on the Lower Oanses are the most densely 
populated; those in the north-west of India, the 
least so. In Bengal, there are now on an average 
no less than 898 persons to the square mile, or 



745 to eyezy square mile of the estimated oultir- 
able area. 

a. The Parsis, who are confined to the city of 
Bombay and a few places in the immediate 
Ticinity, are descended from the ancient fire- 
worshippers of Persia. 

a It is a mistake to suppose, as is commonly 
the case, that the Hindus aoatain altogether from 
animal food. The ox is lacred, and its flesh is 
never touched, and the flesh of swine is regarded 
with horror both by the Brahmin and ttie Mo- 
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— ^is very extensively pnrsued in some of the provinces within the valley of the 
Ganges, and also on the plateau of Malwa, to the northward of the Yindhya 
Mountains. Indigo, cotton, the sugar-cane, the coffee-plant, and the mvXbefn-y, 
are objects of culture in various parts of India. The tea-plant is extensively 
cultivated in Assam and Bengal, and more tea is now imported into Great 
Britain from India than from China. Wheai is now largely grown for export. 

Fine silks and muslins, with shawls and other articles of ornamental attire, 
and cotton fabrics, constitute the chief produce of Indian manufacturing skill 

Commerce.— The import of manufactured goods, principally from Great 
Britain, and the export of raw produce and native manufactures, are the 
distinguishing features of the extensive foreign commerce of India. 

The annual value of the Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British India is about 
190 millions sterling ; the imports amounting to about 85 millions, and the 
exports to 105 millions sterling. 

The trade of India with the United Kingdom is considerably more than 
one-kalf qf its total trade, and the Anglo-Indian fleet of London is second only 
to the Atlantic fleet of Liverpool. 

Ports.— The seven gfreat ports of India, in the order of their importance, 
are Bombay and Calcutta, Rangun and Madras, Karachi, Tuticorin, and 
Chiftagong, Of these, Bomhay and Calcutta are by far the most important 
ports in India, and together do nearly four-Ji/ths of the entire maritime trade 
of the country. 

The means of internal communication in India were formerly very defec- 
tive, but there is now a great network of main and district roads throughout 
British India, and 17,000 miles of railways are already open for traffic. 

GOVERNMENT.— Nearly the whole of this immense country 
is directly or indirectly under British government. Three-fifths 
of the vast re^on Iving between the Himalaya Mountains and Cape 
Comorin are mcluded within the limits of Bxitish India, and are 
subject to the direct rule of authorities appointed by the British 
Crown. 

The remainder is divided between various Native States, of which there are 
a vast number (many hundreds in all), attached to Britain by various ties, 
but all more or less dependent upon British power. These are sometimes 
called "Tributary" or "Feudatory" States. Their rulers assume various 
titles. The Sovereign of Haidarabad, the largest of the Native States, is called 
the Nizam; the ruler of the larger portion of Guzerat is known as the Ouicowar 
or Oaekwar. More frequently, however, the title of Mahany'ah or Bigah is 
borne by the Native princes. 

The Government of the Indian Empire is controlled by the Secretary of 
State for India,' aided by a consultative Council of not less than 10 mem- 
bers. The SuFREHB Government in India is exercised by a Governor- 
General or Viceroy, who represents and is appointed by the Crown, assisted 
by an Executive Council of 6 members, including the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Forces in India. Other members are added to form a Legis- 
lative Council for making laws and regulations for the Indian Empire generally, 
and for those Provinces which have no Local Councils. 



hammedan. But matton is eaten irithoat bed- 
tation. and flah is largely consumed, whenever 
it is cheaply obtainable. In all hot oonntries, 
howerer, regetable diet is preferred by the mass 
of the people. The Oreenlander, who consumes 
twelve pounds' weight of meat in a day, and the 
Hindu, whose chief nutriment is derived from 
rice, act in each case upon the Instinctive im- 
pulsies that are always associated with climate 
and other conditions of physical geography. 

1. Prior to the year 1S5S, all the provinces of 
British India were under the rule of the East 



India Company— a body of merchants originally 
incorporated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth- 
subject only to a limited control on the part of 
the Grown. But in that year the political func- 
tions of the Company were terminated by Par- 
liament, and the whole of their vast dominions 
brought under the direct authority of the 
British Grown. The Queen of England formally 
assumed the title of Empress of India (Kaisar-f- 
Hind), by an Act proclaimed at Delhi before 
the Princes of India, on January l, 1877 
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The Axmual Bevenue amounts to about 85 millions, and the Bzpenditnre 
to about 84^ millions sterling. The total Debt is over 200 millions sterling. 
The European Azzny consists of about 78,000 men, and the Native Army of 
about 150,000 men. ' 

DIVISIONS. -India is politicaUy divided into (1) British Posses- 
sions, (2) Native States, (3) Foreign Possessions. 

The territories under direct British administration were formerly divided 
into the three '* Presidencies " of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and the term 
"Presidency" is still applied to these three Provinces or Grovemments. But 
British India is now divided, not into three "Presidencies," but into eight 
"Presidencies and Provinces,"^ each with its own separate civil Grovemment, 
subject to the Supreme Government at Calcutta, which derives its authority 
from, and acts under the orders of, the Secretary of State for India, who, as a 
Cabinet Minister, is directly responsible to the British Parliament. 

The Native States of India are all governed by Native Princes with the help 
and under the advice of a British Resident or Political Agent, stationed at 
each of their Courts by the Viceroy. 

The provinces of British India are BengaL) the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Assam, Madras, and Bombay. 

Bengal, the North-Weat Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, are under 
Lieutenant-Oovemors; Madras and Bombay, under Oovemore; and the Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma, under Chi^ Commissioners, A. large number 
of the Native or Feudatory States are attached to Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bombay. 

Ajmirt Berar^ and Coorg, with the Andaman Islands, are under the direct 
administration of the Governor-General. Berar is only provisionally under 
British administration. Mysore was restored to the Native Government in 
1881. 

BENGAL, the most populous and productive of all the British 
Provinces in India, has an area of 150,000 square miles, or three 
times that of England, and a poptUation of 71 millions (more than 
twice that of the United Kingdom), or over 760 persons to the square 
mile of the estimated cultivable area.' 

Bengal includes, besides the lower portions of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra valleys, the former province of Cuttack, at the mouth of the Mahanadi. 
The greater part of the presidency forms a vast alluvialplain, which is by far 
the most fertile and closely cultivated part of India. The principal industry 
is agriculture, and immense quantities of rice are grown. Besides rice, wheat, 
maize, and barley are also grown. Among its other products, the most im- 
portant are opium, indigo, and Jute. The coal mines in the hills are now 
largely worked, and there are important native manofactares. 

Before 1835, Bengal was under the administration of the Governor-General. 
In that year, however, it was placed under a Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
assisted by a Legislative Council 

All the great cities of this part of India are situated either on the Ganges or 
its various tributary streams, and the great lines of communication with the 
interior follow the course of the river and its tributaries. The principal towns 
in Bengal are Calcutta, Moorshbdabad, Patna, Cuttack, and Dacca. 



1. Each of fhe British Provinoea is divided 
Into Oommiuitmenhipt and Dittriettt termed 
** B«ffulation Districts/* in contradistinction to 
the '^ Non-Regulation Districts," i.e., those Dis- 
tricts—protected and semi-independent Native 
States— wliich are not under regtUar British 
ruie. 



& Before 1863, Bengal vas under the administm* 
tion of the Govemor-GeneraL In that year, 
however, it was placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is aasisted by a Legislative Coon- 
ciL 
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CALCUTTA, the chief city of Bengal and the capital of British India, stands 
on the east bank of the Kiver Hugli, the principal arm of the Ganges, at a 
distance of a hundred miles from the sea. Including Howrah and Bali, on the 
other side of the river, it has over a million inhabitants. The navigation of the 
HugU is dangerous, but its channel is traversed by the largest sea-going vessels, 
and an immense trade is carried on, chiefly with England and China. 

Pl€U8ei/t the scene of Olive's great victory in 1757, lies to the northward of 
Calcutta. MoorshedalMid (182) has important native manufactures, Fatiui 
(167), on the right bank of the Ganges, is the principal town in Bahar and the 
centre of the rice trade. The largest town in the maritime district of Cuttack 
is Catta6k (49), which is situated on an arm of the Mahanadi. S&cca (84), on 
the eastern arm of the Ganges, is connected by railway with Calcutta ; it is 
noted for its manufactures of muslin, 

THE NORTH-WEST PBOVINOES embrace the upper portion 
of the Gtenges valley (including the Booab, as the tract oetween the 
Ganges ana the Jumna is called), and enclose OUDH on all sides but 
the north, which is bounded on that side by the independent State 
of Nepal. The whole Province has an area of 106,000 square miles, 
or twice that of England, and a population of 47 millions, an average 
of 442 to the square mile. 

The chief industry in this division is agriculture, and large crops of wheat, 
rice, and other graliui are grown. Indigo, opium, cotton, and sugar are also- 
successfully cultiyated, and much tea is now grown in the sub-Himalayan dis- 
tricts. 

The North- West Provinces were separated from Bengal in 1833. Oudh was- 
annexed in 1856, and until 1877 formed a distinct government under a Chief 
Commissioner. Since then, the North- West Provinces and Oudh have formed 
one Province under a lieutenant-Govemor. 

The principal towns are Allahabad, Bbnarbs, Cawnforb, Agra, Meebut, 
and Habdwab, in the North-West Provinces, and Lucknow and Faizabad in. 
Oudh. 

ALLAHABAD (177), at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges, and 
Benares (222^, on the north bank of the Ganges, are two of the largest among 
the inlana cities of India, and are among the sacred cities of the Hindus, their 
numerous temples beii^ the crowded resorts of the devotees of Hindu worship. 
Cawnpore (182), on the right bank of the Ganges, is memorable for the massacre- 
of its English residents during the mutiny of 1857. Agra (169) is on the ri^ht 
bank of the Jumna.^ Meemt, notorioiis as the place where the great mutiny 
of 1857 broke out, is an important military station, 95 miles north-east of Delhi. 
Hardwar lies on the banks of the Ganges, where it issues from the Himalayas ;. 
it is a sacred city of the Hindus. 

The capital of Oudh is LUCKNOW (278), memorable for the defence of the 
British Kesidency during the Sepoy insurrection of 1857-58. Lucknow is on. 
the river Goomti, one of the many affluents of the Ganges. Faizabad (80),. 
on the Gogra, was the former capital of Oudh. 

THE PUNJAB' embraces the north-western part of the great 

?lam of Indi& and is so called from the " five rivers *' which water it. 
'hree-fourths of this immense territory are under direct British rule,, 
the rest belongs to the 36 Dependent or Feudatory Native States 
attached to the Province. 



1. Near Agra li the Te^lfaAa2,a macnifloent 
Imildixig of white marble, and InUQd with 
preciouB gems, erected by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan as a tomb for himself and his f aroiirite 
wife. 



2. The Punjab was proclaimed British terri- 
toty in 184SL and was placed under a Board of 
Administoation until 18SS, tiien under a Chief 
Commissioner until 1880, when a Lieutenant- 
Goremor was appointed. 
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Tlie area of the " R«guUtion DistricU " of the Punjab is 111,000 square miles 
^rather more than twice that of ISnglaud. The population, in 1891, amounted 
to 21 miUiona, an average of 187 per square mile. 

About a third of the land is cultivated, aud large quantities of wheat, rice 
and other graim, and cotton, are produced. The principal mineral product 
is wall, which is found in abundance in the hills— the Salt Range— in the 
north-west, between the Jhelum and the Indus. The principal towns are 
Lahobb, Dslhi, AmuTBAB, Rawal Pzmdi, iixjucAX, and Fbshawas. 

LAHOBB (177X the chief city of the Pnx^ab, stands on the River Ravi, one 
of the five tribataries of the Indus. It is celebrated as the former capital of 
the Sikhs, or native inhabitants, of this part of India. DelU (193), on the right 
bank of the Jumna, is historically noted as the former capital of the Mogul 
Empire (which in the 16th and 17th centuries embraced nearly the whole of 
India), aud has acquired more recent f&me from its siege by the British in 1857. 
Here, on the 1st of January, 1877, the Queen of Great Britain was proclaimed 
JTauar-i-i/imi— Empress of Ivdia. Amiitsar^ (186), to the north-east of 
Lahore, is the holy city of the Sikhs. Rawal Findi (73) is a great military 
Motion on the north-western frontier. Multan (75) is on the River Chenab. 
Peshawar (84) is situated to the west of the Inaus, not far distant from the 
entrance to the Ehyber Pass, and forms a strong military frontier post. It is 
now connected by rail with Calcutta via Lahore and Allahabad, and with the 
rising port of Karachi via Lahore and Multan.' 

THE CENTRAL PSOVINOES, which have an area of 86,5(X) 
square miles (nearly as large as Great Britain) and a popvlation 
(which includes a large proix)rtion of the aboriginal races of India) 
4)f 10 millions, include the interior districts enclosed between the 
upper courses of the Narbada and the Mahanadi, and traversed from 
east to west by the Satpura Mountains. 

This division was formed in 1861 ; previous to that year the various provinces 
were attached to the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. The natural 
production of these provinces, notwithstanding their great areas of mountain 
and jungle, are rich and varied. There are large coal-fields, and valuable 
deposits of Iron-ore. Cotton, rioe, wheat, and opium are largely grown and 
- exported. The principal towns are Jabalpub, Nagfub, and Saugob. 

NAQPUR (118) was until 1854 the capital of the Mahratta kingdom so 
named. It is connected by rail with Bombay and Calcutta, and is not only 
the capital of the Central P^vinces, but also an important commercial centre for 
the ridily-productive region between Ben^ and Bombay. Jabalpor (85) is 
an important commercial town, the traffic which passes through it bemg 
" larger than that of any other town in India except Bombay." Saugor (45), 
to the north-west of Jabalpur, is an important military station. 

BURMA belongs geographically to, and is therefore described 
under, " Further India" {see pp. 227-8). 

ASSAM was ceded by Burma in 1825, and was included in the 
Province of Bengal until 187^ when Lord Korthbrook placed it 
under a Chief Commissioner. It has an area of 46,000 square miles, 
but although the soil is fertile, the province is thinly peopled, the 
population^ in 1891, amounting to bh millions, an average of 117 per 
square mile, only about one-fourth the density in Bengal 

1. i«. the "pool of immortality." | Ck>Ternor-(}eneraI of India daring the hot season. 

2. The town of Simla, aituated a few miles It lies at an elevation of 7,800 feet above the sea, 
south of the Upper SuUei. in the eastern ex- and enjoys an atmosphere which is free from 
tremity of the Ponjab, is a much-frequented the heat expenencedlnUie lower plains, 
health-resort, and is the usual residence of the 5 
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The tea plantations, for which Assam is chiefly famous, are in the hands of 
English capitalists. The climate is tropical, and the rainfall, especially in the 
Khasia States, excessive.' 

The only considerable towns in the Brahma^putra Valley are Gauhati and 
Goalpara, both on the banks of the river. The largest town in the Surma 
VaUej/y to the south of the hill region (which includes the Gtarrow, Ehasia, 
and Jaintia Hills) are Sylliet (14) and Cachar, both on tributaries of the Brah- 
maputra, and the centres of the most important tea-produciug district in India. 
The annual production of tea in Assam amounts to about 70 million lbs. I^e 
province is also rich in coal and iron. 

THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, which lies wholly on the west- 
ern side of India, is about 1,000 miles in length, and has a poptUa- 
tion of 19 millions. The Native States attached to the Province, of 
which the largest are Cutck and Baroda, occupy a third of the total 
area, which is about 195,000 square miles. 

The principal productions of the Bombay Province are cotton, rice, salt (in 
the Bunn of Cutch), sugar and indigo. Much of the cotton grown in the pro- 
vince is now worked up in the large cotton-factories of Bombay itself. The 
large province of SIND, which extends over both banks of the Lower Indus, 
forms part of this Presidency. The following are the largest towns : — Bombat, 
SuBAT, Baboohe, Poona, Sattaba, Haidababad, and Kabachi. 

The city of BOMBAY (804), the capital of the Presidency, is situated upon 
the island of Bombay, which closely adjoins the coast. Bombay has an excel- 
lent harbour, one of the best iu India. It is rapidly rising in importance as 
the chief commercial centre of the Indian Empire, and already commands a 
larger amount of foreign trade than Calcutta. Bombay is historically note- 
worthy as one of the earliest English possessions in the East, having been part 
of the wedding dowry given to Charles II. with his Portuguese bride, Catherine 
of Braganza, in 1661. Surat (108), to the north of Bombay, is at the month 
of the Tapti River. Baroche, fnrtner north, is on the Narbada. Poona (160), 
an important military station, and Sattara lie on the tableland of the Deccan 
to the eastward of the Ghats. The most important place in the province of 
Sind is the rising port of EaracM (104), a short distance west of the mouths 
of the Indus. Haidara1}ad (58), also in Sind, is on the east bank of the Indus ; 
near it is the village of Miani, where Sir Charles Napier gained his famous 
victory iu 1843. 

THE MADRAS PBESIDENO Y embraces a large part of Central 
and Southern India, including both the eastern and western shores 
of the peninsula, besides an extensive portion of the interior plateau. 
Its area, 140,000 square miles, is nearly three times that of England, 
while its population numbers 35 i millions, an average of 253 per 
square mile. 

The "Presidency" of Madras includes the old provinces of the Camatic, the 
drcarSf Coimbatore, Malabar, and Canara. Its principal towns are Madras, 
Tanjobb, TBiOHmopoLT, Madura, Tinnevbllt, Tuticobin, and Calicut. 

The city of MADRAS (450), the capital of the Presidency, is on the Coro- 
raandel Coast. It is destitute of any natural harbour, the sea in front being 
merely an open roadstead. Its commerce is, nevertheless, very considerable 
and is increasing, especially since the construction of the new pier and harbour 
of refuge.^ Masulipatam (39) and Coringa are to the north of Madras— the 
former near the mouth of the River Kistna, the latter at the mouth of the 



1. At Oherrapunii the annual rainfall amounts, 
in some yean, to 660 inches. 

2. The eastern coast of India is nearly devoid, 



throughout its entire length, of any natural 
shelter for shipping, while the western, or Mala* 
bar Coast, abounds in good natural harbours. 
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to the north of Haidarabad, and the snrpliu revenues of which go to the Nizam's 
Goyemment The finest cotton grown in India ia produced in Berar. The chief 
city is EUichpiir. 

The State of KTBORB (Maistir), which is also inland, is surrounded by the 
territories of the Madras Presidency. Area, 27,000 square miles ; population, 
(1891), 5 millions. The city of Berlngapatam, seated on an island m the River 
Cauveri, played a distinguished part in the wars of the last century, when it 
was the capital of Hyder All's extensive dominions. Under his son and succes- 
sor, Tippu Saib, it was stormed by the British in 1799. Owing to the mis- 
government of the Native ruler, this State was placed under a British Com- 
missioner in 1832, but in 1881 it was restored to the native Rajah. The present 
capital, Mysore, lies about 20 miles south-east of the former capital. Senngapa- 
tam. The only territory in Mysore now held by the British is tne fort and 
cantonment of Bangalore, near the eastern border. 

3. The only Independent Native States are Nepal and Bhutan, 
on the southern slopes of the Hunalayas. 

NEPAL lies between the Feudatory States of SikMm on the east and Eumaon 
on the west, and is separated from the British provinces of Oudh and Bahar by 
the pestilential region of the Tarai 

Nepal has an area of nearly 57,000 square miles (and is thus nearly as large 
as England and Wales\ and a population of about 2 millions. Though bounded 
on the north by the lony ranges of the Himalaya Mountains, the Nepalese carry 
on a considerable trade with Tibet. Until the British invasion of 1815, the 
country was virtually a dependency of the Chinese Empire. In that year, how- 
ever, a British Political Resident was placed at Xhatmanda, the capital. 

BHUTAN extends east of Sikkim, and comprises the mountainous region 
lying between the main ridse of the Himalayas and the British provinces of 
Bengal and Assam. The inhabitants, who number about 200,000, apparently 
of Mongolian origin, profess Buddhism, and are under the rule of the Deb Raja, 
or the secular head, and the Dharma Raja, or the spiritual head. The capital 
is Pnnalrha, a place of great natural strength. 



French and Portuguese PossessionB :— Two other European 
nations — the French and the Portuguese — ^possess a few stations in 
India, but they are of little importance either in extent or com- 
mercial value. 

To the Fbbnoh belong— Fondichexry, a seaport town lying to the south of 
Madras ; Malid, a few miles north of Calicut, on the Malabar Coast ; and 
Chandeziiagore, a smaU town on the River Huj^li, north of Calcutta. These are 
the remains of a power which long contested with Great Britain the sovereignty 
of India. Their total area is but 196 square miles, while the population is 
under 300,000. 

The PoBTuauBSB possessions, which together have an area of less than 1,300 
square miles, and a population of scarcely half a million, consist of Goa, a smaU 
territory lying on the west coast of India, between the limits of the Bombay and 
Madras Ftesidencies ; the port of Daman, to the north of Bombay ; and the 
town and port of Din, situated on an island off the south coast of Guzerat. 
The city of Goa. was long a splendid emporium of commerce and the chief mart 
of the Eastern world, but its importance has wholly passed away. 



QUESTIONS ON INDIA. 



1. What does tba Indian Empire compxiie? 
How is India bounded, and vhat is its area? 

2. Describe briefly the coasts of India. 

S. By what names are the opposite coasts of 
India distinguished? 
4. QItc a raief account of the natural features 



of Oeylon. What two articles constitute its 
most charaotexistic products t 

8. Point on Um map to tiie following places :— 
Colombo. Trincomali, the Laccadire Islands, the 

MaldiTC iSTwH^ii and the Aw«Taman T f ^^ ^l7<^^ 
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Id what put ol India an lAhon. Kultea, 
HhinrI Pubitont UHic [iuH cnlfea 



PTJRTHEB INDIA. 

Fdbtheb India (or the lado-Ohinese Feoinaula) forms the south- 
easterly division of the Asiatic continent. It embraces the vast 
peninsula which extends irom the Bay of Bengal on the west to the 
China Sea on the eas^ and which stretches to the southward into 
the smaller and more eion^ted Malay Peninsula. 

With the aicaption of Siam — the only Native 3tate now independent — the 
peniiunli Is divided between Qrut Britain and Franca. The British Powas- 
Bions are on t^e tffeatem side of the mnin peninanla^ and the French PoaaeBsioDa 
are on the eavUm aide. Siam lies betveen them. 

Blltlsb Indo-Ghlna indndea the piovince of Braiu (both diviiions of which 
— Upper and Low«r Burma— form, politically, part of Britiili India), the 
Stbaitb SBTTLEiCBtm, and the Protected Malay Staibb. 



The emillar Malay Penlnwila ii divided between Siam and Qraat Britain. 

EXTENT.— The total area of these territories is about 710,000 
square miles, or over 12 times the size of England and Wales. 

The native kingdom of Slam hu an area of 280,000 aquare miles ; the I>Vench 

Coloniea and Protectotatea, 198,000 aqnare milea ; and the Britiah P 

nod Protectoiatea, about 1fil6,0Da sqnare milea. 
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COASTS.— Very eztensiye, and poeseasiiig seTeral fine harbours. 

The moat noticeable feAtons along the coasts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
are the two great OvUk of Tonqnm (or Tons-King) and Biain, both arms of 
the China Sea on the east* and the Oiilf of wurtamui, opening into the Bay 
of Bengal, on the west The two principal headlands are Cape Nogxais, 
on the west, and Oapo Somanla, on the south. The latter is not only the 
southernmost point of the Malay Peninsula, but also of the Asiatic continent. 
The Stnlt of Kalaeoa diyides the Malay Peninsula from the island of 
Sumatra, and forms the main channel of communication between the Bay 
of Bengal and the China Sea. 

KATU&AL FEATUBBS.— Ranges of high ground, lying in the 
ceneral direction of north and south, with long river-YalleyB between, 
form the characteristic features of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
These are oonnected, to the northward, with the high region that 
adjoins the eastern extremity of the Himalayas and the nei^bouring 
provinces of China. 

Of the mountain rauRes the best known are the Toma Hountalxui, which 
form the natural bounoary between Upper Burma and the coast district of 
Aracan in Lower Burma. The Tipperan HUls to the south, and the Patkoi 
Banga to the north, of the Uanlpnr Uplands, are ou the western borders of 
Burma. An irre^[ular line of elerations extend southwards from the monnt- 
ains of Slam, which form the boundary between Siam and Lower Burma, to 
the south of tne Malay Peninsula. 

There are three extensive plains in this region — ^the Plain of Pegu, the Plain 
of Blam, and the Plain of Tonqtdn. The Plain of Pegu adjoins the Gulf of 
Martaban, an off-set of the Bay of Bengal ; the Plain of Siam lies at the head 
of the Gulf of Siam, which is an arm of the China Sea ; the Plain of Touquin 
adjoins the Gulf of Tonquin, which is a more northerly arm of the China Sea: 

The Indo-Chinese Peninsula has four great rivers — ^the Irawadi, Salueu, 
Menam, and Mekong. The Irawadi and Saluen flow into the Gulf of Martaban ; 
the Menam into the Gulf of Siam ; and the Mekong, into the China Sea. The 
Ixawadi rises on the Chinese frontier, flows south through Burma, and has a 
totid length of 1,200 miles ; it is regularly traversed by British steamers as far 
as Beam o, 700 miles from the sea. The Balnen rises in the mountains to the 
north of Burma, and has a course of 750 miles, the greater portion of which is 
uAvigable. The Mekong rises in Tibet and flows through Yunnan, in Western 
China, Upper Burma, and Siam, its lower course bemg through Cambodia 
and Cochin-China. It has a total length of 1,600 miles, but its navigation is 
rendered difficult by rocks and sandbanks. The course of the Menam (900 
miles) is entirely within Siam. ^ 

CLIMATE.—Throughout the Indo-Chinese countries the climate 
is hot, especially so in tne low grounds near the coast, where the air 
is often imhealtny. The rains are very abundant, but are confined 
to a brief season of the year. 

As in India Proper, the changes of the seasons depend upon the monsoous. 
In the long and narrow rc^on of the Malay Peninsula, the neat of the Torrid 
Zone is tempered by the influence of the seas on either side, and the climate 
of Singapore, at its southward extremity, is not so hot as that of Madras. 

PBOBTJGTIONS* — ^In all these countries the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom are of the highest value. The forests comprehend 

1. The Menam. like the Nile, annually over- | through which it flows, hence ltd nam«, " Me- 
fluWB iU banks, and thus f ertllues the country | Nam,^ ** Mother of watert.** 
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many valuable kinds of wood, and various drugs^ spiees^ and gums 
are native to this region. The mineral wealth is also considerable, 
and gold is extensively employed in Siam for purposes of architec- 
tural adornment and numerous other uses. 

imECABITANTS.— The entire region is estimated to contain 
about 32 millions of inhabitants, of whom about 6 millions are in 
Siam, 18 millions in French Indo-Ohina, and probably 8 millions in 
the British portion of the peninsula. 

Bace and LanGTuagre.— The Indo-Chinese are a race bearing more resem- 
blance to the Chinese than to the people of India. They are more robust in 
frame than the Hindns, but are short in stature, compared to the European 
type. Their skin is of a dark sallow brown or olive colour. The yarious 
languages spoken are monosyllabic, and are closely allied to the Chinese and 
Tibetan tongues. 

Beligion.— The Buddhist worship uniformly prevails, and its rites are cele- 
brated with great pomp and display. The temples are gorgeously decorated, 
and there is much of barbaric wealth and splendour in the puaces of tiie 
Native Princes and of the chief nobles. 

INDTTSTBIES. — The industry of these countries is principally 

agricultural, but there are skilful workers in metal in the towns, 

and the foreign trade is very large. 

Rice is the prime article of food. The sugar-cane is extensively grown, 
especially in Siam. The mulberry is also an object of extensive culture, for 
the sake of the silkworm, which is largely reared in Cochin-China and Tonquin. 
Cotton, indigo, and tobacco are grown ; but, until recently, the produce of tnese 
and other articles of tropical growth has been due rather to tne spontaneous 
fertility of the soil than to any labour or skill bestowed upon their culture. 

Commeroe — ^The bulk of the oversea trade of Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments is carried on with the United Kingdom, and there are regular lines of 
British steamers to Rangun and Singapore. French steamers call at Saigon and 
the chief ports of Annam and Tonquin. 

GOVEBNMENT.— The only independent native government 
in the peninsula is that of Siam. Burma is placed under a Chief 
Commissioner, and, politically, forms one of the great Provinces of 
British India, and is therefore under the direct control of the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta. The Straits Settlements forms a Crown 
Colony, and its Qovemor controls the British Besidents in the 
Native Protected States of the Malay Peninsula. 

The Government of the French Possessions and Protectorates is carried on 
by native officials under the direction of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
China at Saigon, with Besidents at the capital and chief towns of these countries. 
The native Sovereigns of Annam and Cambodia have not been deposed, but their 
power is little more than nominal. 

DIVISIONS.— The three main divisions of Further India are (1) 
British Indo-Gliina, (2) Siam, and (3) French Indo-Ohina. 

The political and commercial capitals of British Indo-China are B an g nn and 
Singapore ; of Siam, Bangkok ; of French Indo-China, Saigon and Hu^. 

British Indo-China includes the Province of Burma, the Straits 
Settlements, and the Native Protected States of the Malay Peninsula. 

BURMA, which is, politically, a Province of British India, in- 
cludes the western division of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
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Burma ia bounded on the north and north-east by China ; on the east, by 
Siam ; on the north-west, by Assam, Manipur, and Bengal ; and on the west 
and south, by the Indian Ocean. 

The area of the entire province, including the tributary Shan States, is esti- 
mated at 200,000 square miles, and the poptUatum, according to the recent 
Census (1891), numbers 9} millions, or 47 to the square mile. The population 
is much more dense in the lower division of the province than in Upper Burma. 

The government of the Province is vested in a Chirf Commissioner, subordin- 
ate to toe Governor-General and Council of India. The seat of Government is 
BAngUL, a laiige town on the eastern delta-mouth of the Irawadi. 

LOWER BURMA consists of three districts along the west coast 
of the peninsula, which have a total area of 87,220 square miles, and 
a poptuatton (1891) of 4^ millions.^ 

Araoan is a narrow strip of country Ijrine along the east side of the Bay 
of Bengal. Its moist climate and marshy plains enable it to furnish a vast 
quantity of rice, which ia exported from Atyn.}), the capital. Aracan, the old 
capital, is on a river of the same name about 50 miles from the sea. 

Pbgu, the most important division of Burma, includes the delta of the Ira- 
wadi, a fertile but unnealthy region. Although the area of this division is only 
twice that of Aracan, it has five times the population. The staple product is 
rice. There are also vast forests of teak and other valuable tropical woods. 
RANQUN (181), on one of the branches of the river, is an important seat of 
trade, and is tne commercial as well as the political capital of the whole pro- 
vince. 

The districts known bv the general name of Tenassbrdc extend along the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Martaban. The climate is tropical, and the produc- 
tions include rice, cotton, indigo, &c. Most of the land, however, is covered by 
vast forests, and teak and other woods are largely exported. Amherst, Tavoy, 
and Mergnl* are small seaports, but with considerable trada The town of 
Manlmain (58), prettily situated near the mouth of the Kiver Saluen, is the 
chief port and the chief town, and is an important seat of trade. 

UPPER BURMA, which was annexed to British India in 1886, 
after the third Burmese War, occupies the north-western portion of ' 
the peninsula. Its area, including the tributary Shan States, is esti- 
mated at 180,000 square miles, or about three times that of England 
and Wales ; and its population at 5 millions. 

Upper Burma is physically divisible into the three great valleys of the Irawadi, 
Saluen, and Mekong. That of the Irawadi forms, in fact, an extensive plain, 
bounded on the west by the Yoma Mountains. The climate is tropical, and the 
productions include rice (the staple crop), wheat, maiee, tobacco, cotton, indigo, 
teak, &c. The mineral wealth is also considerable, iron, lead, copper, petroleum, 
and coal being widely diffused ; some gold, silver, and precious stones-^espe- 
cially rubies — are also found. The Irawadi is the main channel of communica- 
tion, and is now regularly navigated by steamers as far as Bhamo, near the 
Chinese frontier, 700 miles from the sea. The chief town and capital is 
MANDALAT (188), on the left bank of the Irawadi. Further south are the 
former capitals of Amarapoora and Ava, also on the banks of the same river. 
About one hunched miles south of Ava are the ruins of the ancient capital city 
of Pagan, with its numberless temples. 



L The northern and southern districts— Ara- 
CMi and Tenaflserim— were annexed in 1820, at 
the close of the first Burmese war. The centnl 
dlstriot-Pegn— was annexed in 18B2. idrtor the 
second Burmese war. These three divisions 



were formed into the Proylnoe of British Bunna 
in 1802. 

2. Large quantities of edible birds* nests, eo 
highly esteemed as an article of luxury by the 
Chinese, are exported trom the Islets of the 
Mergui Archipelago. 
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SIAM occupies the central part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
and consists, physically, of two well-marked divisions — the main 
portion lying north of the Gulf of Siam, and extending from Annam 
on the east to Burma on the west Lower Siam consists of a narrow 
strip of territory extending along the eastern side of the isthmus, 
with the northern portion of the Malay Peninsula. 

The area of the Siamese Ejngdom, including the semi-independent Lao or 
Shan States iu the north, is probably not far short of 280,000 square miles, or 
nearly 5 times that of England and Wales. The pqptdation is estimated at 
6,000,000, consisting of Siamese, 2,000,000; Chinese, 1,000,000; Laotians or 
Shans, 2,000,000 ; and Malays, 1,000,000. 

The characteristic physical features of the mainland of Siam are similar to 
those of Burma^^and mclude the extensive valleys and plains of the Menam and 
the Mekong. The basin of the former is entirely within Siam ; the latter waters 
successively Eastern Tibet, the Chinese province of Yunnan, tiie Shan States, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. The northern highlands are inhabited 
by various Shan tribes, some of which are entirely independent, while others 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Siam by the payment of a small tribute. Q^e 
States of Kedah, Patani, &c., in the northern part of the Miday Peninsula, also 
send tribute to Bangkok. 

The climate is tropical, and the natural productions are rich and varied. 
Much of the coimtry is covered with dense forests, and teak, sandalwood, &c., 
are largely exported. The tin mines of the Eulen district, in the southern part 
of the province of Eedah, in Lower Siam, are being actively worked. The 
staple export of Siam is rice. There are some manufactures of pottery, iron, 
&c., but on a limited scale. In fact, the trade and industry of the country is 
paralysed by the serfdom in which the lower classes are kept by the nobles. 
In all parts of Siam, the natives are subject to forced labour for a period of 
one to three months in the year. 

The form of Government in Siam is an abflolate monarchy. The King's 
revenue is about 2 millions a year, and the expenditure is less than the receipts. 
There is no Public Debt. The army, service in which is compulsory, is officered 
by Europeans. The capital of Siam is the busy port of BAHOKOK (600), on 
the left bank of the Menamy about 20 miles from the sea. A large number of 
the inhabitants of this " Venice of the East" live in boat-houses on the river. 
Falmam, at the mouth of the Menam, is the Customs station for the capijial, 
which is connected by rail with Korat in the interior. About 45 miles north 
of Bangkok lies Ajnitliia, the former capital. Sin^rora, an important town on 
the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, is to be connected by railway with 
Saibura, and thence with the Enlen tin district. 

FRENCH INDO-OHINA includes the eastern and by far the 
most populous part of the peninsula. The Colony of Cochin-Ohina, 
the Rotectorates of Cambodia and Annam, with the Dependency 
of Tonquin, have a total area of about 196,000 square miles, and a 
poptdation of about 18 millions. 

The French Colony of COCHIN-OHINA is bounded by the China Sea on the 
south and east ; and by the Protectorates of Cambodia and Annam on the north. 
It has an area of 23,000 square miles (about two-fifths that of England and 
Wales) and a population of about 2 mUlions, three-fourths of whom are 
Annamites. 

Physically considered, French Cochin-China comprises the delta of the River 
Mekong and portions of the adjoining plains. The country is one of the most 
fertile in the peninsula, but also, on account of its hot and moist climate, one 
of the most unhealthy. Large quantities of rice — ^the staple product ana the 
largest of its exports — cotton^ tdoacco, indigo, teak, &c., are exported firom the 
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riyer port of 8AI00N (100), on the Saigon River, the capital of the colony and 
also or aJl the French Possessions in Indo -China. The other chief towns are 
ICytho, Bassao, and Vlnh-Long. 

CAMBODIA was formerly an extensive and powerful kingdom, but the ag- 
gressiona of Annam and Siam had, at the tune of the French conquest of 
Lower Oochin-China, resulted in the annexation of most of the provinces and 
the subjection of the rest of Siam. The latter, however, was erected into a 
kingdom in 1868, under the protection of France. Cambodia has an area of 
about 32,000 square miles, and a poptUation of between 1} and 2 millions. 

Physically, Cambodia is included in the basin of the River Mekong. In the 
forest region of the west is the great lake of Tali-Sap or Bien-ho, which ia 
drained mto the Mekong by the Tali-Sap River, on which stands UdoniTt the 
former capital Hie internal trade, however, centres at Fnom-Fenli, the pre- 
sent capital, at the junction of the Tali-Sap and the Mekong, and the foreign 
trade at the port of Kampot, on the south coast. 

The formerly independent empire of AHHAK lies on the eastern side of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and is bounded by the Chinese provinces of Kwang-ai 
and Tunnan on tiie north; by Cambodia. Siam, and Burma on the west; and 
by the China Sea on the east. The total area of the Empire is estimated at 
140,000 square miles (nearly three times that of England), and ike pojmlaium 
at about 14 millions. Tonquin itself has an area of 35,000 square miles and 
a population of 9 millions. 

Annam consists, physically, of three main dlTlBlonB— the wide basin of the 
Son^-ka River in the north, a narrow coast-diatrict bounded inland by a lofty 
chain of mountains, and the almost unknown interior tract between the 
southern portion of this range and Cambodia. 

The first of these divisions forms the province of TONQUIN, the whole of 
which has been absolutely ceded to France — ^the rest of the empire being under 
the protection of France, but still governed by its native sovereign and ofScials. 
The rich alluvial plains of Tonquin produce abundance of rice, which is largdy 
exported from Hanoi or Kesho (150;, a busy port on the Son^^ka River, about 
100 mUes above its mouth. 

The southern division of Annam, sometimes called Upper Cochin-China, is 
well watered by numerous short rivers, on one of which lies Hu6 (60), the 
capital of the country. Hu6, which was taken by the French in 1883, is 
strongly fortified, and is still occupied by French troops. 



THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS,^ on the western side of the 
Malay Peninsula, form a distinct D^endency of the British Crown. 
They comprise Penang, Wellesley Province and the Bindings, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore, and have an area of nearly 1,500 square miles, 
and Sk population of about 600,000, an average of no less than 400 
per square mile.' 

Penang, or Prince of Wales' Island, is a small but beautiful and fertUe island 
oflF the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. It was ceded to the East India 
Company in 1876 by the Rajah of Kedah (or Queddah). Georgetown, on the 
east coast of the island, is the chief town. 

Wellesley Province, on the mainland opposite Penang, acquired in 1800, 
and the Dindlnge, a group of islands 80 mUes south of Penang, and a strip of 
tlie mainland cut out of the Protected Native State of Perak, are dependencies 
of Penang. 



]. .So called from their position on the Strait 
of Malacca. 

a The great commercial importance of the 
Btraite SetUemente may be inferred from the 
ftict that the imporU amount to nearly 160 



million doUarg a year, and the exporU to more 
than ISO million doUan. The direct trade with 
the United Kingdom alone amounts to N 
mUUon dollara. 
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KaloooL the lu^^t as well as tba oldeat of the Stratta Settlements, com- 
priau a steip of territory on the west coast of the penuunla about 240 miles 
soath of Peaang. The chief producs ia tajpioea. The town of Malaccft has 
about S,DOO inhabitants, but its formerly important trade bu declined since 
the pnrcliase of Singapore in 1819. 

Tba gnat emporium of BIHOAPOBB (140) la upon an island of the ssme 
name, at tiie eitiemity of Um Malay Feninaula. The island, which is about 
S7 muea in length and 14 milea in breadch, is divided from the mainland by s 
nuTOW atitlt. Singapore ii the seat of the general OoTemment of the Straits 
Settlenunts, and the centre of an immense trade with the surrouiidiiig countries 
and Uia United Kingdom and Atneric*. The harbour of Singspore is defended 
by strong batteries, and there is a permanent British guriaon. 

■.  Nearly the whole of the Malay Feninsnli^ eouth of the teiritoriea con- 
qnend and annexed in 1S21, ia now nnder British protection or included in the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements. The entire it^oa ha« an area of about 
SC,000 sqnare miles, and has immense agiliniltonl raaonroM and great 

The NaliTe States of Ferak, BeUngor, Bnns«i Uiong, the Hegil SemUlaa, 

FeJibiik, and Jolioi, are closely connected with the Stnlts Sc4tlements-^e 
BriiiA Raidentt or Politieal Agaitt, under whose adrica and directioa the 
satire Snltaiu or B^ahs gOTero, being directly snltject to the QoTemor of 
that Colony, V 

QUESTIONS ON f UBTHEiR INDIA. 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
The Ohdiesb Ehpibe extends over more than a fourth part of 
Ada, and comptiaea an area which is conuderablr greater than that 
of all Europe. 

But China itself constitutes only a portion of this widely-aitended dominion. 
Tibet, Uongolla, BUnchnrla, Eastern TnikSEtaji, and Zougaria, vith 
Corea, besides Cblna Proper, are included within an Empire which etretcbes 
across E>3 degrees of longitude and 34 degrees of latitude — a distance of 3,000 
and 2,400 miles respectively— and containing a total ana of sbout 4^ million 
■qnaxe milea — one-twelftb part of the entire land-surface of the globe — with a 
jjDpu^ftimsaid to amount to 400 millions. 



9^ mud drUtta^M j2aiVt ia X9t& 
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L CHINA. 

China Is a lazge ooontry of Eastern Asia, and is by far the most 
important portion of the Chinese Empire. It is bounded on the 
north by Mongolia ; on the eatt, by the Pacific Ocean ; on the south. 
by the China Sea and Tonquin; and on the tout^ by Burma ana 
!nbet 

China is divided from Mongolia by the Oreai Wall ^ China, a vast rampart 
of earth 10 to 80 feet high, which mns OTer hill and valley for 1,250 miles 
along the northern border-line of China, and was bnilt in order to protect 
the country from Turtar invasion— a purpose which, like all similar works, it 
fidled to fulfil. 

EXTENT.— The area of China is estimated at 1^ million sqoare 
miles, which exceeds by 26 times the magnitude of England and 
Waleis, or nearly 12 times the entire area of the British Islands. 

The direct distance frt>m the most southerly point of the province of Kwang- 
tunff to the Great Wall north of Pekin, is 1,500 miles, or to the northern limit 
of the transmural province of Leao-ton^ about 1,760 miles. In the south, the 
^vidth along the 24th parallel, from the^urmese frontier near Bhamo to Amoy, 
is 1,850 miles, or rather more than the distance between the extreme eastern 
point of the province of Shang-tung and the western boundary of Kan-su in 
the north. 

COASTS.— The coast-line of China is eztensiye, being upwards of 
2,600 miles, or, if we include the minor indentations and inlets, 5,000 
miles, equivalent to 1 mile of coast to every 300 square miles of area. 
A vast number of islands and islets skirt the coast, especially between 
the mouths of the Canton River and the Yang-tsze-kiang. 

1. The chief Inlets are the Ght^s of Pe-chi-U and Leao4ong, the Bays of 
Corea and Hang-Chow, and the Qvlfof Tonquin, 

2. The most important Straits are the 8tra%t of Pe'Chi-U, between the gnlf 
of the same name and the Yellow Sea ; the Strait qf Formosa, between the 
East Sea and the China Sea ; and the Strait of Hainan, between the China Sea 
and the Gulf of Tonquin. 

ISLANDS.— The principal islands are Formosa, Hainan, Hong- 
Kong, and Chusan. 

1. Formosa, or the Beautifril, was so called by the Portuguese ; the Chinese 
call it Tai-toan, or " Tower Bay," from its principal port. The western dis- 
tricts only are completely subju^ted, the central and eastern portions are still 
occupied by independent aboriginal laibes. At Kelung, on the northern coast 
(which was temporarily occupied by the French in 1885), coal-mines are worked. 

2. Fl>^<"»^", 180 miles long by 100 broad, lies in the south between the China 
Sea and the Gulf of Tonquin. The coast districts are occupied by the Chinese, 
but the aboriginal and barbarous tribes of the interior are virtually indepen- 
dent Its capital is Kien-Chow, a populous city on its northern coast. Its 
chief port, Kiwng-Chow, on the south-west coast, is open to foreign trade. 

8. Hong-Kong was ceded to Britain in 1842.^ It is hilly, well watered, and 
tolerably healthy, and its situation, off the mouth of the Canton Riyer, gives it 
political and commerciid importance. Its area is 80 square miles. Its popula- 
tion numbers about 221,600, of whom 211,000 are Chinese. The chief town is 
Victoria, on the north coast of the island. 

ITHong-Kong was taken powewlonot In 1^1 %bu* formal w^ded^ p«ninsala 

of £'Mrt«Sit whMh ii bMomins a populoua and thriring dlatriot, was ceded in 1861. 
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4. OhnBan, the laigeat of a ^onp of islands off the entrance to Hang-Cho^ 
Bay, was taken by the British in 1840, and held for some time as a guarantee 
for the payment of the war indemnity. 

MOTTNTAINS.— The greater i)art of China is mountainous. Its 
western and south-western provinces especiallv are covered with 
high mountain chains, the peaks of which rise above the snow-line. 

All the great ranges within China have a general east-to-west direction, «.pr., 
the ranges of the Pe4ing *■ and NomMng ' which enclose the basin of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang ; the former separating it from that of the Hoang-ho on the north, 
and the latter from that of the Si-kiang on the south. The re-ling range dips 
south-east in 118° W. long., and terminates in low hills about two degrees 
furtiier west. The Nan-ling, on the contrary, after an almost direct course due 
east for upwards of 1,000 mUes, curres abruptly north-north-east at a point 
(25** N. lat., 1\^ W. long.) about 150 miles west of the port of Amoy, and 
trends in that direction almost parallel to the coast for 400 miles, finally ter- 
minating in the hilly region west of Hang-Chow. This portion of the range is 
known as the T<i-jurLing or Bohea Mountains. The lofty mountain chain on 
the western border, separating China Proper from Tibet, and which marks the 
eastern limit of the great tableland of central Asia, bears the name of Tun- 
ling, Of the minor ranges, the most important are (1) the Tct-por^ing, a 
southerly spur of the Pe-fingMountains, between the Yang-tsze-kiang and its 
great northern affluent, the Han-kiang; and (2) the Tu-lingf a minor rid^e of 
the Yun-ling, extending eastwards between the basins of the Si-kiang ana the 
Song-ka rivers. 

Plctlns.— The north-eastern part of China forms the extensive lowland known 
as the Plain qf China, which is 700 miles long and covers an area of more than 
200,000 square mUes. The lower courses of its two great rivers are through 
this plain, which is very fertile, and constitutes the most populous portion ot 
the Chinese Empire. 

BIVEBS.— The four most important rivers of China are the 
Yang-tsze-kiang, Hoang-ho, Si-kiang, and Pei-ho, which together 
drain more than four-fifths of its total area. 

1. The Tang-tsze-Uang,' or ** Blue River," is the longest river in the eastern 
half of the fflobe, and is navigable for large vessels to Ichang, 1,200 miles from 
the sea, and for 600 miles further up to the new port of Chung-King — ^the com- 
mercial capital of Western China — it is navigable for smaller steamers, while 
junks and small boats can ascend some hundreds of miles still higher up the 
river. Its total length is 3,200 miles ; and at Hankow, 700 miles inland, it is 
fully a mile in width, but its depth and volume vary considerably with the 
seasons. This great river drains nearly a million square miles of territory. 

2. The Hoang-ho, or " Yellow River/' like the Tang-tsze-kiang, rises in the 
plateau of Central Asia, but is not so capable of navigation, owing to sudden 
changes of depth and volume, and sometmies of channel. Previous to the great 
floods of 1851-53, its outlet to the sea was about 100 mUes north of the mouth 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang ; but it then altered its course, and made an outlet into 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, oOO miles further north than its former embouchure. 

3. The Si-Uang, 900 miles long, waters the provinces south of the Nan-ling 
Mountains. Its estuary — ^the Canton River — ^is one of the most important 
commercial waterways in China. 

4. The Fei-lio is formed by the confluence of several rivers at Tientsin — the 
port of Pekin — and flows into the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 

5. Of the minor rivers that water the districts between the basins of these 
four great rivers, the most important are (1) the 3fin, which rises in the 



Pe-lins. "northern monntainB." 



1. Pe-ling, " 

S. Naa-ung, "southern monntalns.' 
& The Taoc-tize-kiMig xises among the south- 
ern slopes of uie Kuen-lAien mountains, and its 



upper course is diyided from the headwaters of 
the Hoang-ho hythe BainrViara-^Oa Mountaina, 
as the south-easterly spur of the Kuen-Luen is 
called. 
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Bohea mounUiot and draiiia the nuuritimo proTince of Fo-kien j} (2) the upper 
counet of the Song^ha or Red River, the Mektmg, and the Salutit are witoin 
the south-eastern provinoe of Tannan ; their middle and lower courses belong 
to Further India. The Song-ha is a navigable stream, and likely to become of 
considerable commercial importanoe. 

lAkee.— Three large lakes, Po^ang, Tong4ing, and Ta/Chhoo^ adjoin the 
course of the Yang-tsse-kiang. 

OLIHATE.— The climate of Ohina is generally temperate, but it 
is one of great extremes at opposite seasons. The summers are very 
hot, and the winters ezcessively cold. This is the case all over 
central and eastern Asia. 

PBOBUOTIONS.~Of natural productions, the Ua-pUmt is the 
most remarkable. It is a shrub of moderate size, which grows 
abundantly in the south-eastern provinces of the country — Ewang- 
tung, Fo-kien, and Che-Mang— where it is cultivated with great diu- 
gence. The leaves are gathered at particular seasons, and according 
to the period at which they are picked, and the process of drying 
which they afterwards undergo, they form either the black or green 
teas of commerce. 

1. China abounds in useful and yaluable productions of the vegetable world. 
The orange, mulberry ^ jujvbe, sugar-eane, and cotton-plant are native to its soil, 
and flourish throughout its middle and most favoured belt of country. 

2. The mineral produce is also of high value. Good eoal* abounds. The 
mountain provinces of the south-west yield the precious metals, and ores of 
iron, copper, lead, tin, and mercury are extensively distributed through various 
parts of the country. There are valuable salt wells in the Min River district in 
Western China. 

INHABITANTS.— China is said to contain upwards of 380 
millions of inhabitants, or about one-fourth of the human race. It is 
by no means certain that this is the case, but the amoimt— vast as it 
is — implies a less ratio of population to the square mile than in 
England.' 

China abounds in large cities, and the banks of its rivers and canals literally 
swarm with human life. Great numbers of Chinese emigrate annually, and 
they are settled numerously in every part of the East Indian Archipelago, as 
well as India, Australasia, and California. 

Education and Beliffion.— Education is general, and well advanced. All 
government appointments are given to candidates successful in repeated com- 
petitive examiuations. There is no national or State religion, although Con- 
fucianism, which is mainly professed by the higher and learned classes, is 
sometimes regarded as such. The lower classes are mostly Buddhists, while 
vast numbers are attached to the degrading superstitions of Tamsm, 



L There Is another riyer of the same name in 
Western China; it is a tributary of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang. 

% There an larie coalfields in all the provinoes 
of China Proper, uid the annual output Is rapidly 
increasing. TThe coalfields of the United King- 
dom are much less extensiye than uiose of Gbina. 
but the quantity produced exceeds 180 million 
tons a year. 

a. Taking the Chinese official estimates of the 
area and population as correct* the average 



density of population is S34 per squaze mile. In 
England the average is 640, vhlch is only ex- 
ceeded by the pro'nnoe of Shang-tung in the 
north-easL In the transmural province of Leao- 
tong, in the extreme north-east^ the avenge is 
only 10 persons per square milcL and in Yunnan, 
in the west* only 100 ; but in the two provinces 
of the lower Yang-tne-kiang (Ngan-hwei and 
Kiang-si) the average is 428 and S40 respectively. 
A recent official Ydlow Book gives the number 
of people as 803i millions. 
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INDXJSTBIES.— The great induBtries of China are a^culture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The mass of the population derive 
their subsistence from the soil, which is tilled with extreme care, and 
the pursuit of agriculture is held in the highest esteem. Eice is 
the chief article of food, and tea the uniyersaTbeverage. Of manu- 
fictures, silk and cotton are the most important. The silkworm 
is a native of China^ and is reared in vast numbers throughout the 
middle and southern provinces. 

The mannfactnre of earthenware is also of national importance, and the 
term by which the finer description of pottery is commonly known in onr 
own country indicates the fact of its original derivation from China. A great 
number of earths and other mineral substances are employed in this manu- 
facture, and a place called Ein-te-ching (in the inland province of Eliang-si, 
south of the river Yang-tsze) is its central seat. The White Wax industry 
and the manufacture of salt are among the most important of the indigenous 
industries in Western China. The carving of ivory, the making of tea-caddies, 
trays, and other lacauered ware, various works in metal, and, more than all, 
the art of i>rintiDg from raised blocks, indicate the skill and ingenuity of the 
Chinese artisans. 

Comznerce.— The foreign trade of China, which is chiefly carried on with 
the United Kingdom, Hong-Kong, and other British Colonies, amounts to 
about 50 millions sterling a year. 

The characteristic and best known product of China is tea, which is exported 
in vast quantities, not only to the different countries of Europe and the United 
States, which maintain a maritime intercourse with the Chinese "Treaty 
Ports," but also by the overland route to the countries of Northern and Central 
Asia. Besides tea, the Chinese export raw silk and cdlk goods, sugar, straw- 
braid, paper, porcelain, lacquered wares, ivory, and various ornamental 
articles. The^ import the cotton and woollen goods of England, and the 
opium of British India, metals and ooal, together with a great variety of 
articles from the islands of the East Indian Archipelago— as pepper, betel-nnt^ 
sandalwood, ebony, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, with edible birds' nests, 
and trepang (or sea-slug), the two latter being highly valued as luxuries. 

The foreign commerce of China is carried on through the 22 " Treaty Ports," 
of which the most important are Bhangliai, Oanton, Foocfliow, Hankow, Swa- 
tow, Amoy, Tientsin, and Chefoo. 

Internal Ck>mmuziication.— There are numerous Imperial roadt. but most of 
the internal trade is carried on by means of the magnificent rivers, which are con^ . 
nected together by a network of eandU. Of the latter, the most important tvas the . 
famous Orand Canal, which extends for 700 miles through the great plain, and formed 
the main highway for the conveyance of rice and other articles to the capital. But 
the changes in the course of the Hoang-ho, when it abandoned its former bed, and 
made for itself a new channel into the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, have destroyed portions . 
of the canal, and rendered it necessarvt pending the constmction of railways, to 
adopt a seaward route for the commercutl mtercourse between Pekin and the pro- 
vinces to the southward. The telegraph lines are being rapidly extended. 

OOVEBNMEXT. — The Government of China is an absolute des- 
potism, based throughout upon the assumption of parental authority. 
The Emperor is the reco^ised vicegerent of Heaven, and father of ' 
all his subjects; througn all the gradations of society the same 
notion of parental authority is carefully preserved. The mandarins 
(as the various civH and nulitary authorities of China are styled by 
Europeans) constitute nine different orders of rank, each in regular 
subordination to that immediately above it. 

The public Revenue is not known, but is supposed to amount to about 20 . 
millions sterling, one-fifth of which is derived from the foreign customs, an4 

1. The greater part of China forms a fertile I the derelopment of railways, bat there are onlj - 
popnloiu plain, and U specially well adapted for I two short Ones in the whole empire. 
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tb« ntt ohi«lly from dutiM and taxM on land, ioU, opiums and riee, Tlie Ex- 
ptndltim ia mainlT for tba anny, which ia eitimataa to coat about 15 miUious 
sterlinff a year. Ilia total axtamal Dabt ia about 6 nulliona, and the intem&l 
X>«bt about 8{ miUiona. 

The mmtuy ftoOM of China an divided into two great divisions, the Tartar 
and the Chineae, and number upwarda of 1,000,000 men. The imperial luiTy 
conaiata of numeroua war-jmUu, 8 iranelads, and a number of cruuert, gun- 
boats, and torpicUhboaUf and other Teasela, some of which were built at the 
Chineee arseuala at Shanghai and Foochow. 

X>Hri8I0N8.~Chiaa Ptoper is diyided into 18 Provinces, hence 
its native name—SM-pa-aMngf ** the eighteen Proyinces." 



Prorinoea. 


Capitals. 


ProTincea. 


Capitala. 


1. Po-Ctai-li . . 


Pekin. 


10. Houpeh . . 


Wuchang. 


2. Bbantung 


Tainan. 


11. HoomuL . . 


Changsha. 




Taiyuen. 


12. SbeiiBl . . 


Si-ngan. 


4. Honan. . . 


Kaifong. 


IS. Kaaau . . 


Lanchow. 


5. Klangsu . . 


Nankin. 


14. SiePhnm . 


Chiugtu. 


6. Nganhw«l . 


Nganking. 


16. Kwantnng . 


Canton. 




Nauchang. 


16. Xwangsi 


Kweiling. 




Hangchow. 
Foochow. 


17. EWBiollOW . 


Eweiyang. 


9. Foklen . . 


18. Tnzman . . 


Yunnan. 



Not included in the above list is the TranamunJ Province of Shing-Hng or Leao- 
toog (capital. Mukd/mX incorporated with China after the conquest of the country 
by uie Manchn Tartara in 1044, and the two Inaular Provincea of Formosa (capital, 
Tai-toan-fu) and Hainan (capital, Kien-^how). 

TOWNS. — The cities of China are ^nerallj of large size — ^many of 
them have each several hundred thousand inbabituitB. Pekin, the capital 
of the Bmpire, contains at least a miUion of inhabitants, and Canton is 
mudh more populous. Among the most important cities, besides Pekin 
and Canton, are Bhanglial, Nankin, and Hankow— all three situated within 
the valley of the Tang-tsze— and Hangchow, Nlngpo, Foochow, and Amoy, 
on the coast to the south of the Biyer Tang-tsze. 

PEKIN (1,000), or the "Court of the North," the capital of the (Chinese 
Empire, is in the north-eastern part of the country, near the Biver Peiho, and 
not far firom the Great Wall ; 50 miles further down the same river is the sreat 
port of Tientsin (1,000), about 80 miles from its mouth. Nankin (450), which, 
as the ''Court of the South," ranked second in importance to Pekin. the ''Court 
of the North," is on the south bank of the Yang-tsze. Shanghai (400), on the 
coast at the southern entrance to this great river, was first opened to European 
commerce in 1842, and has become the chief conmierdal emporium of Cbina^ 
Hankow (800), higher up the river, is the chief mart of the tea districts in the 
interior. IdULDg (over 1,000 miles from the sea), is an important port, and 
600 miles further inland is COinng-Xing, the new "Treaty Port," on tne Upper 
Yang-tsze. FooCbow (600) is a great tea port Amoy (100) is an important 
manufacturing and commercial town on an island off the coast of Fokien, op- 
posite Formosa. Si-ngan, the capital of the Province of Shen-si, is a walled 
city, 6 miles square, and the largest town in the interior of China. Canton 
(2,000), the "City of Perfection," was long the sole point of intercourse between 
the Chinese and the people of other lands, and the only emporium of the tea 
trade. This great industrial and commercial city stimds at the head of an 
•extensive estuaiy— the Canton Biver— into which the Si-kiang falls. A group 
of islands lies off the entrance of the Canton River ; one island (the second in 
point of size) of this group is Honff-Kong, which belongs to Great Britain. On 
an island on the western side of tiie estuary is Maoao, which belongs to the 
Portuguese. 
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II. TIBET, an inland country, is to the west of China Pro^, and 
is divided from India on the soutn by the Himalaya Mountains, It 
consists of a vast tableland, upwards of 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and has an area of about 650,000 square miles (or about 11 
times uiat of England and Wales), and a popuUttion^ consisting for 
the most part of Mongolians, of 6 millions. 

Besides the Himalaya Mountains on its southern border, the tableland of 
Tibet is crossed by stupendous mountain chains—the Karakoram Mountains 
and the Kuen-lMsn Mountains — ^which extend through it in the direction of 
east and west. Numerous rivers ori^ate in this elevated region, and descend 
thence to the surrounding plains. The Sanpu or Upper Brahmaputra drains 
tiie southern valleys of Tibet. The north-eastern and eastern districts are 
watered by the Upper Yang4sze'kiang and the Upper Saluen and their tribu- 
taries. The lake of Itakas Tal, lying at an elevation of 15,200 feet, gives origin 
to the SuUg, and the main stream of the Indus originates in the high mountain 
region of Western Tibet. The ring-like Lake PaUi (18,500 feet above the level 
of tiie sea) lies between the Sanpu and the Himalayas, to the north of Bhutan. 
The Tengri Nor (a larp;e lake to the north of Lhassa), which receives the 
drainage of a laige district in the interior, is upwards of 15,000 feet above the 
sea-level. 

The industry of Tibet is almost wholly pastoral. Vast herds of sheep, 
mountsdngoats, and buffaloes are reared, and supply the materials for extensive 
traffic. The fine hair of the Tibetan goat is woven into Cashmere shawls. 

Though under the recognised sovereigntyof China, the native institutions of 
Tibet appear to be little interfered with. The real sovereign of the country is 
the Qrand Lama, or high-priest of the Buddhist religion, of which Tibet is the 
centre. The Chinese Viceroy resides at the town of LHASSA, the cai)ital of the 
country. Lhassa contains the vast temple of the Grand Lama, which is annually 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Central Asia, and near it is 
the great monastery of Deoang, in which no less than 6,000 priests reside. A 
second Grand Lama — ^the Tesho Lama— resides at ShJgatze (on the Sanpu, 
About 200 miles west of Lhassa), the monasteries of which contain 3,000 priests. 

III. MONGOLIA comprehends a vast region of Central Asia, 1^ 
million square miles in extent, lying between China and Siberia, 
and stretching from the Thian Shan and the Altai Mountains on 
the west, to the Great ELhingan Ban^e on the east. This immense 
T^on is but thinly peopled, the poptUation being probably less than 
2 millions. 

This vast upland, which averages about 8,000 feet above the sea, is the true 
primeval home of the great Mongolian branch of the human family. Its grassy 
steppe-lands enclose we great desert region known as the Gobi or Shamo, a 
waterless and treeless plain, 2,000 miles in length, with an average width of 
500 miles. 

To the south and east of north-western Mongolia, the most favoured portion 
of this vast region, stretches a dreary lifeless waste of shifting sands, destitute 
alike of vegetation, birds, and animals. 

Mongolia is wholly a pastoral region, and the Mongol of the present day 
is a shepherd and, when occasion requires, a warrior, as his ancestors were in 
the days of Timor and Genghiz Khan. 

The few towns in this vast territory are found upon the frequented routes of 
commerce. Amongst them are UUas-Batai and KolMlo, both within the north- 
westerly portion of the territory. Urga, the principal seat of the Buddhist 
lamas, is simply a ' ' camp " on the banks of the Tola, an affluent of the Selenga. 
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ly.^ZUKGABIA incladeB the wild and desolate r^on between 
the Thian-Shan and the Altai Moimtauui^ and is bounds by Eastern 
Turkestan on the touth, and by Russian Central Asia on the ipese. 

The area of tliia region la about 150,000 square miles, or three times that 
of England, bnt the population, consisting mostly of Chinese exiles and Kal- 
muck refugees from tbe Russian <*goyemments" on its western borders, does 
not exceed 000,000. The largest town, Vnuntsi, is in the south, on the 
northern slopes of the Thian-Shan. Ki4Ja, on the River Bi, is an important 
place of toide, as it is near the Russian and Chinese borders, and is & much- 
frequented route for merchants passing firom one country to the other. 

y. EASTERN TURKESTAN, the most westerly province of 
the Chinese Empire, is a vast embayment enclosed by the lofty 
ranges of the Elaarakoram, the Pamir rlatean, and the Thian-Shan 
or Celestial Mountains, and inclining on the east towards the basin 
of Lob Nor, in which the waters of the River Tarim are lost. 

The climate is one of great extremes. In the sheltered yaUeys within the 
mountain re^^ions and in the lowlands, wherever irrigation is possible, large 
crops of gram and fruit are grown. Some silk and cotton are also produced, 
and large numbers of sheep and horses are reared on the upland pastures. 
Xasbgar (170), the capital of the province, is the largest town, but Yarkand 
(100) is commercially the most important, as it stands on the trade route ^m 
Inner China to Kashmir, in India, through the JTaro^oram Pass. The Terek 
Pass trade route, between China and Russia, passes through Eashgar. Qiotan, 
also an important trading centre, lies north-east of the Karakoram Pass.* 

VI. UANOHXJRIA is an extensive but little known tract of 
country lying east of Mongolia, and limited on the northward by 
the course of the River Amur, the lower portion of which lies within 
the Russian dominions.* 

The country is politically divided into (1) the province of Tsitsikar in the 
north-west, a triangular tract bounded by the Ehmgan Mountains, the Amur, 
and the River Sangari ; (2) the province of Eirin-ula in the south-east, em- 
bracing the long strip between the Lower Sungari on the north, and the Shan 
Alin Mountains and the Ussuri River on the east ; and (3) the province of 
Leaotoii£r or Shing-king in the south. The first two provinces are within the 
basin of the Sungari, the great river of Manchuria ; the latter comprises the 
lower part of the basin of the Leao-ho. 

Both Manchuria and Mongolia, along with Eastern Turkestan, were formerly 
included under the general appellation of Chinese Tartary. The southern 
province, Leaotong or Shing-kmg, is inhabited principally by Chinese, and is 
now regarded as an integral put of China Proper. Its chief city, Mukden or 
Shinyang (170), lies a hundred miles north-east of the port of Tin-kao, on the 
Oulf of Leaotong. The chief town of the northern province is Tsitsikar. 
which lies on the banks of the Nonni, an affluent of the Sungari The capital 
of the south-eastern province is Eirin, on the Upper Sungari. 

VII. OOREA, called by the natives CNao-hsien^ the "Land of 
the Morning Oalm," is a peninsula which stretches southward from 
Manchnria between the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. Its 



L This tenitoxT has an area of over 480,000 
square miles, ana a popniatlon of only 600,000, 
one-half of whom are nomads, iras formerly 
known as (^in€M IVirtory* and was first con- 
quered in l7iS8. 



2. The area is estimated at 889,000 square miles, 
(about six times that of England and Wales), 
and the oopuIoMon at 13 millions, consisting 
prindpally of Manchus in the north and oentr^ 
and Chinese in the south. 
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inhabitants are esceedingly jealous of intercourse with strangers, 
but the country ia being gradually opened to Europeans.* 

The physical characlaristica of Coma are similar to those of Italy. The long 
range formiog the backbone of the Corean peniDSnla, prolongsd on the nartb 
into the lofty saow-clad range of the Shan Alln, lantmostthe counterpart of the 
Apennines and the Alps of Italy. Then ii thia difference, however, that the 
Corean chain rnns along the eait aoMt And la ooatlnned dne north to the great 
range on the north, whereas the Apenninei bend to the west before nniting with 
the Alps, The east coast of Corel la high and nij^d: the level tracts along 
the Yellow Sea are skirted with nnmeroaa islands, of which the largest ia Qoel- 
part. The interior is but little known. The forests are infested with bean, 
tigers, and other carnivora, and large numbers ot catlU are reared. The most 
important plant-product is glii.Bsns, a root yielding an intosicating drug. 
Beam, aivihide3,and gin-aeng are the chief articles of eiport; but riee, millet, 
cotton, and tcbaeco are also grown, and gold, iron, lead, and cofd are worked 
in various parts of the country. The trade is chiefly with Japan, and, neit in 
importance to that country, with Asiatic Russia and China. But the imparts 
and exports at the three treaty porta— Jenchuan, Fusan, and Yuensan — do 
not exceed a million sterling a year. 

8ince the formation of the kingdom in ISE>2, the power of the Chinese QoTeru- 
ment over the country has declined, and although the king still aenda tribute to 
the Emperor of China, he is practically independent. The form of government 
is an absolute numarohr, and the adminiitration is based on that of China. 
The prevailing relMon is Bjiddhism, the worship of ancestors is observed as 
in China, and Confiteianitm la held in high esteem by the upper claaaea. 

The capital is SEOUL or King-ki-tao (220), in the Interior of the peninsula, 
on the river Ya-lu. There is a Japanese colon; at Faun on the south coast, 
which is now a fret port, as well as Janohoan on the east coast, 
on IJie west coaat. 



QUESTIONS ON THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 



In ISM, 1int Tu nslored to c^iiu do 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA 

The Aslatie diiisioii of the Biuuiaii Empixe embraces more 
than a third of Aina— the Laffgest of the contineiita—and nearly one- 
seyenth of the total land-area of the dobe. But this immense 
territory is very thinly peopled, the total population amounting to 
not more than 18 millions, an average of only 3 persons to the 
square mile. 

Aaiatio Biusia includes three distinct diTisions, namely :— Siberia, Bnssian 
Central Isia, and Oauoaaia. 

I. CAUCASIA 

This administratiye division of the Russian Empire embraces the 
territory bring between the Black and Caspian S^, and is divided 
into CiB-Caucasia, nortii, Trans-Caucasia, south, of the great chain 
of the Caucasus.^ 

BOTJMDABIBS.— Caucasia is bounded on the north by Euro- 
pean Russia, on the east by the Caspian Season the south by Persia 
and Asiatic Turkey, and on the west by the Black Sea. 

EXTENT.— The entire province has an area of about 180^000 
square miles, or 3 times that of England and Wales. 

NATT7BAL 7EATX7BES.— The greater part of the province is 

mountainous— the vast chain of the Caucasus extending nght across 

it from the Black Sea to the shores of the Caspian. 

The chain of the Cauoasiii rises above the snow-line, and its higher portions 
exceed 10,000 feet above the sea. Hoont Elburz, which is the highest point 
of the chaiu, reaches upwards of 18,000 feet, which is a greater height than that 
of Mont Blanc. The only road practicable for carriages across the Caucasus 
attains, at the summit of the Dariel Pass, an eleyation of 8,000 feet 

The country lying further south, towards the Persian and Turkish borders, 
includes part of 'the Plateau of Azmeiiia. Mount Ararat, nearly 17,000 feet 
high, is within its limits, near the border-line of Persia and Turkey. 

Cis-Caucasia is watered chiefly by the Kuban and Terek, and their tributariea. 
The Kuban flows west into the Black Sea, but the Terek has an eastwardly 
course into t^e Caspian. The Kura (the ancient Cyrus) and its tributary me 
Aras (the ancient Arazes) are the chief rivers of l^ans-Caucasia. They both 
flow, by the single stream of the Eura, into the Caspian Sea. The large lake of 
Ookcha or Sevan, which is within Bussian Armenia, is connected with ftie 
stream of the Aras. 

Climate.— The dimate, though temperate on the average, is yet one of great 
extremes. In the plains towards the Caspian the heats of summer are exces- 
sive, while the winter is one of prolonged and extreme severity. This is 
especially the case in the open plains of the Armenian plateau. 

Productions.— The productions of the soil, and the apparently inexhaustiblo 
supply of petrolenm, constitute the chief wealth of this territory. There are 
extensive forests, in which wild animals (among them the boar and the atUdape) 
abound ; and the watered valleys yield plentiful crops of grainy besides/rutts. 
Both the vine aud the mulberry flourish, and the cotton-plant thrives. 



L If we take the Oancaras range u being the 
boonduy between Europe and Ada, then Oi»- 
Caucaaia is withiji the umite of Euxope, while 
Traf%§-Oauc(uia ii In Aate. But these two divi- 



slons are physically and politically so Intlmatelf 
oonnected, uiat It la better to consider them at 
one country. 
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INHABITANTS.— The inhabitants of Caucasia are about 7^ 
millions in number. They comprise people of various races and 
creeds, but the mtgority are Geoigians and other people of what is 
called the Circassian stock. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus have been £Eimed, in all ages, for their per- 
sonal 1>6aaty, and they still preserve this reputation. The Georgian and 
Circassian girls, formerly sold as slaves in the markets of Constantinople! were 
derived from this region. 

Industries and Trade.— ^^ricvZ^ure is pursued to a limited extent, but 
the vast petroleum Industry and trade are by far the most important pur- 
suits. Ilie weUs around the port of Baku, on the Caspian, afford apparently 
inexhaustible supplies of this useful commodity. 

Much trade is also carried on with Russia by the magnificent military road 
from TifliB to Vladikavkas, through the Darid Pass, 

DIVISIONS.— Caucasia forms a single administrative "govern- 
ment'' under a Lieutenant-General, responsible only to the Czar. 
Northern Caucasia or Cis-Caucasia is politically divided into the 
3 " governments" of Kuban, StaTTopol, and Terek. Southern Cau- 
casia or Trans-Caucasia is divided into 7 "governments," namely, 
Baku, Daghestan, Elizabethpol, Erivan, Ears, Eutais, and Tiflis.' 

Towns.— The chief town north of the Caucasus is VLADIKAVKAZ (84), the 
southern terminus of the Russian railway-system, and an impoi-tant station at 
the head of the great military road whicn crosses the Caucasus by the Pass of 
Dariel, and joins the Baku-Batum Railway at Tiflis. The old capital of Cis- 
Oaucasia, Stavropol (37)i lies much further north, on the old route betweer 
Russia and Trans-Caucasia. TIFLIS (104), the capital of the whole territory, 
and by far the most important city in Caucasia, is on the River Kura, at the 
southern termination of the great military road across the Caucasus, and is con- 
nected by rail with Foti and Battim, the chief ports of Trans-Caucasia, on the 
Black Sea, and with Bakn, on the Caspian. Another town of some importance 
is Erivan, situated withii^ Russian Armenia, not far from the foot of Mount 
Ararat. North-west of Erivan is the strong fortress of Alezandropol. 

II. SIBERIA. 

Siberia includes all the northern belt of the Asiatic continent, 
comprising the vast plain which slopes from the Altai Mountains to 
the Arctic Ocean. This immense region is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean ; on the easty by the Pacific ;^ on the &<yiUh^ by the 
Chinese Empire and Bussian Central Asia; and on the west^ by 
Bussia in Europe. 

EXTENT.— The area of Siberia is officially estimated at 4,830,000 
square miles, t.«., 83 tunes the size of England and Wales. 

The greatest leDgtb of Siberia, from Berinjg Strait to the Ural Mountains, 
is 4,000 miles ; and the greatest breadtli, aom north to south, is about 
2,000 miles. 



L During the Biuso-Torkish war, KaiL Aida- 
liazi, an«!Batam were oaptored, and tke sur- 
rounding tenitonr was ooeapled by, and finally 
ceded to Russia by tlie Treaty of iBerlin (1878). 
Kan, which has been besieged and taken by the 
Russians three timee— in 182flL ISBfS. and 1877— is 
now the chief stronghold (d Russia on the 
'Turkish frontier. 



2. Strictly speftking, with the exception of the 
soQth-eastem coasts of the peninsula of Kam- 
tchatka, no part of Siberia borders directly on 
the Pacific Ocean. On referring to the niap, tibe 
student will find that the eastern coasts are 
washed by the Bering Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk* 
and the Sea of Japan. 
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00AST8.— The northern coasts of SiberiiL though ^enerallj low, 
ore deeply indented by several gulfs or rather estuaries, but their 
navigation is closed during the greater part of the year. ^ The easteiyi 
coasts are washed by thiie land-locked seas, Bering Sea^ the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and the Sea of Japan,* all opening into the Pacific. 

1. Oapea— The principal eajaea are Horth-East Cape or Cape ChelyuaHdn, 
the northernmost point or the Old World ; Bast Cape, the most easterly point 
of Asia ; and Cape L opatka, the extreme south point of the peninsula of 
Kamtchatko. 

2. Inlets.— The chief mms of the sea are the Gulfs of Obi and Yenisei, 
Taimyr Bay, and Kliatanga Bay on the north, opening into the Arctic Ocean ; 
and, opening directly or indirectly into the Pacific, are the Gulf of Anadir, a 
part of the Bering Sea ; the Sea of OKllotak, with the Gulfs of Penjlnsk aiid 
CU4)tn8k ; and the Sea of Japan, with the Gulf of Tartary. 

8. Straits and Channels. —The most notable channels and straits are 
Bering Strait, which divides Asia firom North America, and is only about 35 
miles wide ; La Perouse Strait, between the islands of Saghalien and Yezo ; 
aud the Gulf, or rather Channel, of Tartary, between the island of Sagbalien. 
and the mainland. 

4. Islands.— The most important islands are the Liakhov Islands or New 
Siberia, off the north coast of Siberia, famous for their fossil ivory ; De Long 
IslandSf further north, and Wrangd Islandy further east ; with the Bear Is- 
landSf off the mouth of the Kolyma. Off the eastern coast are St. Lawrence 
Island and Bering Island, in the Bering Sea ; the Aleutian Islands; and the 
Kurile Islands ^ given to Japan in 1875 in exchange for the Japanese portion 
of the island of Saghalien or Sakhalin, a large island over 550 miles long, and 
from 15 to 80 miles broad. 

NATURAL FEATUBES.— Siberia is a vast lowland plain. The 
Altai Mountains form its southern border, and impart mversity of 
surface to the country which adjoins their oase. Great level plains, 
or steppes, stretch out thence to the northward, and become more 
barren and desolate as they approach the shores of the Polar Sea. 
Towards the latter, they form a level waste* of ice and snow during^ 
the larger portion of the year, converted into a series of swamps ana 
marshy lakes during the brief sunmier of these high latitudes. 

The easterly division of Siberia is less generally level than its westerly por- 
tion. A high chain of mountains, several among which are active volcanoes, 
extends through the peninsula of Eamtchatka. The long range of the YcMonoi 
or Stanovoi Mountains forms the natural boundary between the coast territory 
and the Amur province and the government of Yakutsk. The central pro- 
vinces of Siberia are divided from Mongolia by the Altai Mountains. 

The three great rivers of northern Asia— Obi, Yenisei, and Lena 
— belong to Siberia. The rivers Irtish, Tobol, and Ishim are the 
chief tributaries of the Obi. The chief tributary of the Yenisei is thfr 
river Angara, which flows out of Lake Baikal,* the largest fresh- 
water lake of Asia. 



L The accomplishment of the North-Eagt Pa»- 
tag* by NordenaklOld in 1878-79, in the " Vem," 
was expected to result In a limited maxiume 
iuterconrae during the summer months betireen 
Sibeida and Europe. 

2. These seas are separated from the ocean hy 
chains of islands : Bering Sea by the Aleutian 
Islands; the Sea of Ouiotsk by the Kurile 
Islands ; and the Sea of Japan by the Japan 
Islands. But they are not true inland seas, like 



the Mediterranean or the Baltia They are- 
" generally shallow, but, oontrary to the general 
law of depth, the coasts are on the whole ioftgr, 
except at the mouths of the larger rivers." 

a •nie*'Tundraa*' 

4. Lake Baikal is nearly 400 miles in lengtii, 
and has an area of about 1S.000 square miles. In 
winter it is frozen over, but in summer it U 
regularly navigated by numerous steamers. 
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Each of the three great rivers of Siberia has a course of between two and 
three thousand miles before its waters reach the ocean, but the high latitudes 
through which they flow prevent their being much navigated, excepting in 
their upper portions. Many of their tributaries, however, which run in a 
direction transverse to that of the main streams (*.«., east or west), are exten- 
sively used as channels of intercourse. 

CLnHATE.— The climate of Northern Siberia is intensely cold, 
and it is only in the south that a moderate temperature is experi- 
enced. The extreme north, towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
exceeds any other region on the globe in the intense severity of its 
winter, which is prolonged through nearly ten months of the year; 

PRODUCTIONS.— Siberia, however, has natural productions of 
great value. These are of two kinds, belonging to distinct divisions 
of the natural world— metals and furs. 

1. The former occur in the neighbourhood of the Ural and the Altai Moun- 
tains, in both of which localities gold is worked to a considerable extent. 
Mines of silver and lead are also worked in the Altai region, to the east of 
Lake Baikal. Iron, copper, and many other metallic and mineral productions, 
as well as valuable masses ot porphyry and other marbles, are also supplied by 
Siberia. Malachite, which is a carbonate of copper, is extensively derived thence. 

2. The other source of wealth is found in the variety and abundance of animals 
furnished by nature with warm coats of fur, to enable them to withstand the 
cold of a Siberian climate. Among these are the saUe, otter, mink, ermine, fox, 
and many others ; but their numbers have materially diminished under the 
pursuit of the Russian hunters. 

INHABITANTS.— Siberia, although it embraces nearly one-third 
of AsiO) has a population of less than 5 millions, an average of only 
1 person x>er square mila A large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Sioeria are exiles from European Eussia and their descendants. 

The rest are KLrglilz, in the south-west ; Kalmucks and other tribes along the 
borders of the Altai Mountains ; the TungUB, east of the Yenisei ; Ostiaks and 
other Tartar-Finnish tribes in the west and north-west ; and the Samoyedes, 
along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. The native tribes of Siberia are for the 
most part idolaters. Those dwelling in the eastern parts of the country exhibit 
a low and barbarous condition of life, and subsist by hunting and fishing. The 
people of Kamtchatka are of short stature ; they have few settled habitations, 
and are remarkable for the extent to which they use the dog for the purpose of 
draught, as we do the horse. 

INDUSTRIES.— By far the larger portion of Siberia is too cold 

and dreary to be fitted for permanent habitation, but there are fertile 

and cultivated tracts in the south, towards the mountain region of 

the Altai and the shores of Lake Baikal. 

The European inhabitants, most of whom are exiles from European Russia, 
are engaged in mining, agricttlture, and trade. Many of the native tribes of 
Siberia are famous hunters and fishers. 

An extensive overland trade, by caravans, steamers, and barges in summer, 
and by sledges in winter, is carried on through Siberia between Russia and 
China. Tea and other products of China are thus brought, by a long land- 
journey (with the frequent aid of river navigation), into Eastern Europe. The 
Russian and Chinese traders meet at Klakhta, to the south of Lake Baikal, on 
the frontier line of the two empires. Opposite Kiakhta is the Chinese frontier 
town of Maimachin. 
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DIVISIOKS.— Siberia is divided by the River Yenisei into two 
great divisions— TTef^^m Siberia and Eastern Siberia. 

Wastem BllMrla, whicli has an area of 870,000 sauare miles (nearly 10 times 
the area of the British Isles), hut a population of little more than 2k millions, 
is divided into the two ' governments ' of Tolxdak and Tomik. 

The * government' of Toholsk contains the towns of Tobolsk, Omsk, Tinmen, 
and Miaak, T0B0L8X (20), a fine old town on a high blnff at the junction of 
the Tobol and the Irtish, was for centuries the capital of Asiatic Russia. Omsk 
(38), the largest town in Western Siberia, is an important commercial centre, at 
the junction of the Om and the Irtish. TOMSK (87), which lies on the river Tom, 
near its junction with the Obi, is a centre of considerable trade on the caravan 
route, or traJU^ as the great trunk line from Perm to Eiakhta is called. 

Eastern Siberia includes the 'governments' of Teniseiak, Irkatsk, Trans- 
baUcalla, and Takatsk, which together have an area of 8 million square miles, 
and a sparse population of a little over \\ millions. 

The little town of Teniselsk, on the Yenisei, was formerly the capital, but 
the seat of governm ent is now the mining town of KRA8N0IAB8K, on the Upper 
Yenisei. IRKUTSK (48), on the Angara, the outlet of Lake Baikal, is the largest 
town in Siberia, and has important manu factures, and carries on a great trade 
with China through Kiakhta. YAKUTSK, on tne Lena, is the commercial 
emporium of Eastern Siberia. 

There are several small towns in the Amur region, which includes the pro- 
vinces of the Amnr and Frimorskaya. The large island of Saghalien (Sakhalin) 
was separated from the Primorsk Province and placed under a separate governor 
in 1889. 

Blagovesclienk, on the northern bank of the Lower Amur, is the capital of 
the Ajnur Province. The chief towns in the Coast Territor y are, the fortified 
port of NikolaievBk, at the mouth of the Amur ; KHABAROFF&A, the seat of 
government, at the junction of the Amur and the Ussuri ; and the strongly 
fortified port of VLADIVOSTOK, the chief naval station of Russia in the Pacific. 



III. RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 

This division of Asiatic Russia includes the whole of the vast region 
which extends from Western Siberia on the north, to the borders of 
Afghanistan and Persia on the south, and is bounded on the west 
bv the Caspian Sea, and on the east by Eastern Turkestan and 
Western Mongolia. 

The total area of this immense territory is considerably over \\ million 
square miles (or nearly 26 times the area of England and Wales), but with the 
exception of a few fertile oases and productive valleys, the entire region is very 
thinly peopled. 

NATX7BAL FEATURES.— This region includes the great Kir- 
ghiz Steppe in the north, and the sterile Ust-Urt Plateau, between 
the Sea of Aral and the Caspian, the deserts of the Kara Kum and 
Kizil Kum to the east of the Sea of Aral, and the mountainous 
districts in the east and south-east^ bordering on the Altai and the 
Thian-Shan Mountains, and rising in the lofty Pamir Plateau 
to an elevation of between 15,000 and 20,000 feet The chief rivers 
are the Amu-Daria or Oxus, and the Syr-Daria or Jazartes ; and 
the largest lakes are Lake Balkash and the Sea of Aral. 
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The northern portion of this region is watered by the Irtiflb, Ubim, and 
other tributaries of the Obi ; the eastern districts by the TH, Lepsa. and other 
riYers which enter Lake Balkash ; and the southern by the Amu-Dana and Syr- 
Daria (the ancient Oxua and Jaxartes), both of which enter the Sea of Aral. 

The Sea of Aral is abont 850 miles in length, and has an area of 85,000 sqnare 
miles. It is shallow, especially on the east and south, and its nayigation is still 
farther impeded by numerous islands. Lake Balkasb is an irregular sheet of 
water, and, although it receives many large rivers, its waters are mtensely salt. 

The climate is one of great extremes, being very hot in summer and in- 
tensely cold in winter. 

The immense herds of cattle reared on the Steppes constitute the chief 
wealth of the nomadic Kirghiz tribes. The oases around Khiva, Samarkand, 
nnd other towns, and some of the valleys in the south-east^ are well watered 
and fertile, and 3rield abundant harvests of grain and/rut^, but a great part 
of Russian Central Asia is absolutely unproductive. The Sea of Aral is sur- 
rounded by sterile deserts — ^the Kara Kum and Kiril Kum on the north and 
east, and the desert Plateau of Ust-Urt on the west 

INHABITANTS.— Most parts of Russian Central Asia are thinly 
peopled, and the entire region only contains 6i millions of inhabitants. 

This region is largely peopled by nomadic tribes of Kirghiz and Turkomans, 
who roam with their herds over the steppes. But they are becoming more 
accustomed to occupy fixed places of abode and to cultivate the soil, and in the 
valleys and along the banks of the rivers there is a fixed population industri- 
oasly engaged in agriculture and domestic manufactures and trade. Millions 
otahe^ and goats are reared, and horses, camels, and eaUle are numerous. 

DIVISIONS.— Russian Central Asia includes two of the Ave 
General Govexiunents into which the Asiatic part of the Empire is 
divided. 

The "General Government" of SUtmoye, or the Steppe region, is divided 
into 4 provinces or governments, which are named after the chief town in each. 
These towns are Uralflk, on the River Ural ; Tnrgal, in the plain north of the 
Sea of Aral ; Akmolincft, on the Upper Ishim ; and SemlpalatinBic, on the 
Upper Irtish. 

The "General Government" of Turkestan includes the provinces of SeM- 
rat^henidc, Fergliaiia, and Zaraflslian or Samarkand (which lie between Lake 
Bfilkash and Bokhara), and also the districts of Syr-Darla and Amn-Darla to 
the east, and the Trans-Caspian Territory to the west, of the now dependent 
khanates of Khiva and Bokhara. The pol itical an d commercial capital of 
the whole of Bussian Central Asia is TABHKBND, which is situated in a 
1)eautifttl and fertile oasis, watered by the Bossu, a tributary of the Syr-Daria. 
Samarkand, in the fertile valley of the Zarafishan, is the present terminus of 
the Trans-Caspian Bailway. Kokand, in the vallev of the Syr-Daria, was 
the capital of the old khanate of Kokand, and is still an important centre of 
trade. 

*. * The khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, the former to the west of the Lower 
Amu, and the latter to the north of the same river, which also forms the 
boundary between the two States, are both under the suzerainty of Russia. 

KHIVA.~The Khanate of Khiva, which became a Bussian vassal 
State in 1873, is bounded by the Amu on the east ; the Sea of Aral 
on the north, and the Trans-Caspian Territory on the west and 
south. 
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The territory still nominally governed by the Khan has an area of abont 
22,000 square miles and a population of about three-quarters of a million, con- 
sisting mainly of Usbegs, a race of Turkish origin. CereaU and fruits are 
largely grown, and about 50 tons of raw silk and 8,000 tons of raw cotton are 
annually produced. The capital, XLXUvA, has a population of about 6,000. 



BOKHARA.— The Khanate of Bokhara, also a Eussian vassal 
State since the capture of Samarkand in 1868, is much larger and 
more populous thiui that of Khiva, its total area being about 92,000 
square miles (nearly twice the size of England^ while its population 
numbers about 24 millions. 

The cultivable lands are limited to the irrigated strips along the ZarafsKan 
and the Amu and the lower mountiun yaUeys of the eastern diyision of the 
country. The productions include oom and fmlt, silk and ootton, wine and 
tobaooo. There is a considerable trade with Russia, Persia, Afghanistan and 
India, the imports being valued at about 16 million roubles, and the escports at 
15 million roubles. ^ 

The Amir, educated in Russia, is practically a Russian Governor. He has 
an army of 20,000 men, but can do nothing without the sanction of the Russian 
Political Agent, nor can he idlow a foreigner to enter the country without a 
Russian passport. The capital, BOKHARA (100), lies within the fertile valley 
of the Zarafshan, and is only a few miles from the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
which crosses the Amu into &khara, at Cliaxjili, and passes up the Zara&han 
valley to Samarkand. 
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I. The Asiatio divlBlon of the Rusrian Empire 
embraces three distinct territories: give their 
names and point to each upon the map. 

Z What kind of ooontrr is Oauoasia as to 
natural features? What famous mountain is 
within the limits of Bussiau Armenia? 

a Name the principal rirers of this region. 

4 What lake lies within Trans-Oancasla? 

a Describe the climate and productions of 
Oaucasia. 

6. To what race of people do the majority of 
the people belong? By what circumstance have 
they been in all ages distinguished? 

7. What is the most important industry in 
Oaucasia? What is the chief oitv of Oaucasia, 
and on what rirer does this stand? 

& Where are Yladikavkai, Ears, Foti, Batnm, 
StaYTopol, and Erivan? 

9. How Is Siberia bounded? What range of 
mountains divides it from Russia In Europe? 
What from the Cihinese Empire ? 

la What gulfs are on the north coasts of 
Siberia? What seas and inlets on its eastern 
side? 

II. What strait adjoins the eastern extremity 
of Siberia? What two continents does this 
strait separate? 

la Name the principal islands along the coasts. 



and briefly describe the natnnl features, of 
Siberia. 

IS, Name the three great rivers of Siberia. 

U What kind of climate has Siberia? 

1& What natoxal inodnetions of valna belong 
to Siberia? ^^ 

1& For what purpose is Siberia used by the 
Russian government f What are the chief pur- 
suits of the native tribes ? 

17. At what nlaoe, on the Siberian and Oiinese 
frontier-line, is commercial intercourse main- 
tained between the Russians and the Chinese? 
What article do the Russian traders obtain from 
Ohina? 

1& Name the principal divisions of Siberia. 
What is the chief town of each 

18. On what rivers are Tobolsk. Omsk, Tomsk. 
Krasnoiaxak, Irkutsk, and Yakutsk? 

SO. Where Is Vladivostok? Point out its place 
onthemapk 

2L What are the boundaries of Russian Gen- 
tod Asia? 

22L Briefly describe the chief natural features^ 
climate, and productions of this region. 

2a What are the political divisions? 
24 State what you know of the if>i*«af«>« of 
Khiva and Bokhara. 
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THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

The East Indian or Malay Abchipelaoo is an insular region 
of vast extent to the south-eastward of the Asiatic continent, and 
endosed by the Pacific Ocean, the China Sea, and the Indian Ocean. 

Of the islands included within this region, the largest is Borneo, the second 
in size is Sumatra, the third in this respect is Celebes, and the fourth is Java ; 
next in order of magnitude are the FmlippineB and the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands. The toeat^ half of the island of Hew Guinea is sometimes regarded 
as a part of the East Indian Archipelago. 

The various islands embraced in this region are divided by numberless seas 
and channels, among which are the following :— The Java Sea, the Celebes 
Sea, the Banda Sea, the Floras Sea, and the Snlu Sea, while the Timor Sea 
and the Arafura Sea separate them firom Australia. 

The Straits of Malacca and Sunda form the two great channels of entrance 
to this region from the westward. The Strait of Ualacca divides the island of 
Sumatra from the Malay Peninsula ; the Strait of Sunda intervenes between 
the islands of Sumatra and Java ; the Strait of Maoassar lies between the 
islands of Celebes and Borneo. 

Nearly all ships that proceed from the ports of Europe to the coasts of Cliina, 
or to any of the islands of the Archipelago, pass through one or other of these 
channels. English vessels — ^whether direct nrom England or from the ports of 
India — ^nearly always use the Strait of Malacca, along the shores of which are 
situated the BritiBh settlements of Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and the Pro- 
tected Malay States. Dutch vessels, on tne other hand, adopt the Strait of 
Sunda, which a^oins the possessions of Holland — the islands of Sumatra, 
Java, &c. — ^in this part of the globe. 

CLOCATE.— The climate of the East Indian Archipelago is hot. 
but the generally intense heat of the Torrid Zone is here moderatea 
by the influence of the surrounding seas. The temperature is, con- 
8equentl;i^, not so high as upon many i)arts of the Asiatic msdnland. 
The air is mostly healthy, excepting in low and marshy districts. 
Bain falls copiously at particular seasons, and is dependent upon the 
change of the monsoon. 

PBODXXGTIONS.— The natural productions of this region are 
rich in the extreme. 

Gold, tin, and precious stones in the mineral kingdom, with rich fruits and 
spices in the vegetable world, distinguish these fertile and beautiful islands of 
the Eastern seas. Both gold and diamonds are among the productions of 
Borneo. There are about 400 productive tin mines in the islands of Banca and 
Billiton, and other metals and minerals are known to exist. But the grains, 
aromatic plants, and valuable woods, with many curious vegetable productions 
of the different islands, are of greater commercial value. 

The tree which yields guttapercha is a native of Borneo and some other of 
the islands. The nutmeg and the clove belong to the smaller islands of the 
Moluccas, or the Spice Islands, as they were, from this circumstance, formerly 
called. Sago is the produce of the islands in the more easterly division of the 
Archipelago. Sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, and rice are also largely grown and 
exported. 
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nrHABITAKTS.— The entire population of the Malay Archi- 
pelago la probably not leas than 40 milHons. The island of Java 
alone haa over 20 million inhabituit^ and the Philippine Islands 
contain upwards of 7 millions. 

The native races thronghont the archipelago are in a state of semi-barbarism. 
The Malays are the mlinff people, except in those islands where Earopean 
supremacy is established ; In most of the islands there are various Negroid or 
Papuan races, some of whom exhibit a very low condition of savage life. The 
Malays are skilful navigators and active traders. Piracy upon a scale of great 
extent was also formerly carried on, when ^eir long war-canoes were the 
terror of the archipelago. A vast number of Chinese are found settled in 
various parts of this reg^n. 

Oommtroa. — ^The Bast Indian Archipelago is the theatre of an active 
commerce. The BngliBh, Batch, Americans, and Chinese are most ex- 
tensively engaged in this trade. Spices^ auUapercha^ coffee^ indigo^ 
sugoTf cigars, and tartoiie'SheU are among the productions exported to 
Emt)pe and America, and edible birdt^ nests and trepang to China. 

Edible hvM nests and the substance called trepang are among the articles 
in demand among the Chinese. The former of these are the nests of a species 
of swallow, the material composing which is cemented by a viscous kind of 
substance! — ^Uie produce of the bird itself; the latter (called also biche de mer 
or sea-slug) is a gelatinous mass of living matter, belonging to the order of 
radiated animals, and found adhering to the rocks in certain parts of the 
East Indian Archipelago. Both are articles of luxury to the Chinese epicure. 

DIVISIONS.— More than three-fourths of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago belong to Holland, the rest to Spain and Great Britain, with 
the exception of a part of the island of Timor, which belongs to 
Portugal. 

I. THE DXTTOH EAST INDIES include all the Larger Sunda 
Islands (with the exception of a part of Borneo), all the Smaller 
Sunda Islands (except the eastern part of Timor), and the Moluccas. 

The Larger Sunda Islands are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes. 

The Smaller Sunda Islands indnde the long chain to the eastward of Java. The 
largest are Bali, Lombok, Snmbawa, Floree, Sumba or Sandalwood, and Timor,with 
North and South Timor Laut, Ac. 

The Moluccas or Spice Islands indnde the islands of Oilolo, Temate, Ceram, Am- 
boyna, Bum. the Banda Islands, && 

Western New Guinea is also included in the Dutch Bast Indies. 

The total area of the Dutch East Indies \a 720,000 square miles, or 
nearly 13 times the size of England and Wales. The population is over 
30 millions, two-thirds of whom live in Java — the most populous and valu- 
able of the Colonial possessions of Holland. 

JAVA is about 50,000 square miles in area, that is, not much less than the size 
of Eneland. A chain of lofty volcanoes runs through the whole length of 
the island, many of them having an elevation of over 10.000 feet. Java is 
probably the very finest and most interesting tropical islana in the world, and 
undoubtedly the most fertile, the most productive, and the most populous 
within the Tropics. 

The chief port, BATAVIA (250), is also the political capital of all the Dutch 
East Indies ; Sobrabata (128), and Samabanq (72), both on the north coast of 
the island, are other Important centres of foreign trade. Sobrakbrta is a 
large city in the interior. 
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SUHATBA has an area of nearly ISO, 000 square miles, which is three times 
the size of England. A chain of high mountains mns along its western coast, 
rising in Mount Indrapura to 12,000 feet in height. On its south-eastern 
shores are the islands of Banca and BiUiten, famous for their rich tin mines. 
The coast districts are under the rule of the Dutch. Padang, the capital, and 
Bbncx)OLBN, the chief port, are both on the western coast. There are also 
severfd Native States, one of the principal of which is Acheen, near its north- 
em extremity. 

BORNEO, the fourth largest island in the world, is about 800 miles in length, 
and 600 miles in width, and has an area of about 280,000 square miles, or nearly 
fire times the size of England. The interior, of which but little is known, 
appears to be mountainous,^ and hundreds of large rivers and streams descend 
from the interior uplands, and wind through immense allurial plains and 
valleys to the sea. Fully three-fifths of Borneo belong to the Dutch, whose 
authority, however, scarcely extends beyond the coast districts, which are 
governed by the Dutch Residents at Banjabmassin on the south coast, and at 
PoNTiANAK on the west coast. 

CELEBSS. which has an area of 72,000 sauare miles (about 10 times the size 
of Wales), 18 an irregular "starfish-shaded" island, with four mountainous 
peninsulas. The island is politically divided into two Residencies, Macassar 
and Menado, of which that of Macassar, in the southern peninsula, is the most 
important. The town of Maoassar or Mangkassar, is the centre of the trade 
of Celebes, which is carried on chiefly with Java and Singapore. 

The MOLUCCAS, or Spice Islands^ lie to the eastward of Celebes. The largest 
islands in the Molucca group are Oilolo, Ceram, and Bnra, but the most noted 
is the small island of Amb03^iui, which is the seat of extensive commerce in 
cloves and other spices. The Banda Islands are famous for their nutmeg 
trees, but they are subject to destructive earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

The Smaller Snnda Islands— Sa^i, Lombokf Sntwibawa, FloreSf Sandalwood, 
and Timor — are, like the larger islands, mountainous and volcanic, but they are 
deficient in verdure, and often absolutely barren. Only the western part of 
Timor belongs to the Dutch — ^the eastern half is still retained by Portugal. 

DUTCH NEW GUINEA includes the whole of the main island west of 141° 
E. long., with the adjacent Frederick Henry Island, the Aru, and Ki Islands 
off the south-west coast, and Jappen and other islands at the mouth of Geel- 
vink Bay on the north. 



n. BRITISH EAST INDIES.— The richest Dortion of Borneo 
and the little island of Labuan belong to Great Britain. Labuan 
is a Grown Colony, and the territory of the British North Borneo 
Company, and the Sultanate of Brunei, and the province of Sara- 
wak, are British Protectorates, 

LABUAN has an area of 30 square miles, and a population of about 6,000, 
mostly Malays, with some Chinese traders and a few Europeans. The annual 
production of coal is now only about 8,000 tons. The capital, Victoria, has a 
splendid harbour. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO includes the northern part of the island, and 
has an area of 81,000 square miles, a coast-line of nearly 1,000 miles, and a 
population of about 175,000. The Company's territory, which has been placed 
under British protection, is described as a magnificent country, possessing the 
only good harbours in the whole of Borneo, with a salubrious climate, and 
forming, in a mineral and agricultural point of view, the richest portion of 
Borneo. Sandakan (7), the capital, on the north coast of the island, has an 
excellent natural harbour. 

1. Mowni KiMboHu^ in British North Borneo, is 13,700 feet in height. 
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BRUNEI, or Borneo, ia a Naiiye State under British Protection, on the 
north-west coast of Borneo. The capital, Brunei (16), is sitnated at the mouth 
of a navigable riyer. 

SARAWAK is a large territory, also under British Protection, to the south- 
west of Brunei, with an area of fully 45,000 square miles, but the population 
scarcely numbers 800,000. It was acquired from the Sultan of Brunei by the 
late Sir James Brooke in 1841, and the present Ri^ah is his nephew. The 
capital is Ku-Oblng (Sarawak), a busy port on the extreme south-western 
coast. 



m.— THE SPANISH EAST INDIES include the PhiUppine 
Islands and the Sulu Archipelago. 

The FHILIFPINB ISLANDS^ form the most northerly portion of the East 
Indian Archipelago, and constitute one of the most important possessions of 
Spain. The largest island of the group is Lnion, which is nearly equal to Eng- 
land and Wales in point of size. Mindanao is next in magnitude. There are, 
idtogether, over 1,000 islands and islets. The total area is oyer 114,000 square 
miles (more than twice the size of England), and the population about 7 
milUons. 

All the islands of the Philippine group are mountainous ; they also contain 
numerous riyers, and are throughout well watered, fertile, and productiye. 
Tobacco, sugar, and rice are largely grown and exported. The chief city, 
UANnJiA (270), situated on the western coast of Luzon, is the seat of an ex- 
tensiye trade in hempf sugar, coffee, tobacco, and cigars. 

The SULU AROHIPELAQO includes all the islands lying between Mindanao 
and Borneo, and the natiye Sultan is under the ''protection" of the Spanish 
Goyemor-General at Manilla. 



JAPAN. 

Japan, the "Britam" of the Pacific, is situated to the eastward 
of the Asiatic continent, from which it is separated hy the Sea of 
Japan. This ancient Empire consists of an extensive chain of i^ands, 
the largest of which is Nippon' or Honsiu. Kinsin and Sikoku, 
to the south of Nippon, and Yezo, to the north of that island, are the 
other principal islands. The Kuriles or Tsi-Sima, the Loo-Choo or 
LiuMu, and the Benin Islands also belong to Japan. The total 
area of the Japanese Empire is 147,500 square miles— about 3 times 
the size of England. 

COASTS.— Of great extent and indented with ma^ificent natural 
harbours, such as the Bay of Tokio and the Gulf of Osaka. 

Of the yarious straits and channels the principal are : — ^La Feroiuie Strait, 
between Yezo and Saghalien ; Tsugaru or Sangar Strait, between Yezo and 
Nippon ; and the StziUt of Corea, between Eiusiu and the Corean coast. The 
famous Inland Sea of Japan, a wondrously beautiful channel between Nippon 
and the islands of Silcoku and Eiusiu, communicates on the east with the 
Pacific by two openings— the Bungo Oliannel and the Kino Ohaimel— and 
with the Strait of Corea on the west by a narrow opening. 

NATX7BAL FEATUBES.— All the islands are mountainous ; the 
principal ranges in each extend generally parallel to the eastern coasts. 
Several of the higher mountains are volcanoes. Fertile plains and 



1. The Philippixia iBlancU were dlaoorered in 
1821 bj MaffBUazL who wu killed bj the natlTes 
on the island of 2wii. 



2. The name Nippon means the '*Land of the 
Sunrise,'* Klosiu **the nine FrorlnoaiL'' and 
Sikoku »*the four states." ^^^ 
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valleys, watered by numerous rivers, extend between the mountains 
and the sea. 

The general height of the Japanese mountains is from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, but 
the extinct volcano of Fusi Taxna,^ about 60 miles from Tdkid, in the island 
of Nippon, attains an elevation of 12,370 feet. In the centre of the same island 
is the active volcano of Asama Tama. There are several other active volcanoes, 
and severe earthquakes are frequent.* 

Climate.— The climate of Japan is temperate and healthy — perhaps not 
differing materially from that of Great Britain, except in its greater extremes 
of heat and cold at particular seasons. 

Productions.— Among its productions are included, in the mineral kingdom 
of nature, goldf silver, iron, copper, and tin ; and, in the vegetable world, trees 
that yield valuable gvmis and resiiis, with the tea-plant and the mulberry. The 
last is extensively used as the food of the silkworm.  

INHABITANTS.— The country bears in general the appearance 

of populousness, and many of the cities are of large size. The total 

population is now considerably over 40 millions, an average of over 

270 to the square mile, about one-half the density in England. 

Religion and Education.— The people are mostly Buddhists , but the 
ancient religion of the country was Shintoism, or sun-worship. The higher 
classes generally profess Confucianism. Elementary Education is compulsory, 
and both elementary and higher schools are supported by Government Grants 
and local rates. There are several Normal Schools for teachers, and one 
University. 

INDXJSTBIES.— The Japanese are an extremely ingenious and a 
most industrious peojple, and have within recent years made mar- 
vellous progress in civilization and in the adoption of European arts 
and appliances. 

The mdustry and ingenuity of the Japanese people are displayed in the carefal 
culture of the land,>the good roads which connect the various towns and villages, 
their skilful manufacture of silk, cotton, porcelain, and japanned wares. The 
country is so mountainous that not more than one -sixth of its area is available 
for cultivation, but the cultivable area is very productive, and rice, wheat and 
other cereals, cotton, tobacco, the tea-plant, and the mulberry are extensively 
grown. The art of covering metals with varnish (japanning) derives its popular 
appellation from this country. Their porcelain displays much skill, and pos- 
sesses a beauty of its own peculiar kind. 

The internal trade of the country is mainly carried on by sea, but there are 
now over 1,200 miles of railway open for traffic, and about 1,000 miles projected 
or in course of construction. There are 5,000 miles of State roads, and 16,500 
miles of provincial roads. There is also an efficient postal and telegraphic service. 

The foreign trade of Japan is carried on entirely through the open ports of 
Yokoluuna, Eob^, Osaka, Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Niigata, and is chiefly 
with Oreat Britain, North America, China, and France. Value in 1890, im- 
ports, over 81i million yen ; exports, over 65J million yen* — a total turnover 
of over 137 million yen, or nearly 23 millions sterling. 

GOVERNMENT.— The Government of Japan, formerly an abso- 
lute despotism under feudal forms, is now a constitutional monarchy, 
the Emperor, a wise and enlightened ruler, having enfranchised the 
people and substituted constitutional government for monarchical 
absolutism. The First National Parliament of Japan met for the 
first time in the autumn of 1890, at T6ki6. 



L Fiud Tama, the "sacred mountain." A Jap- 
anese legend says that this mountain was sua- 
denly thrown np in the third century before our 
era. 

2. In October. 1891. a terrible earthquake devas- 



tated the Gifu district, near Lake Biwa, in Nip- 
pon, and was more or less felt over three-fifths 
of the country. 

SL The nominal value of the yen or dollar i& 
about 4s. : the actual value is 88. 4d. 
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PNTiom to tht wuof 1S68, tha inprema power wu aomiiuUT dividsd betweeo 
tha Mikotio, or tha iplritoal nilar, >nd OuTTyeBott, <a tomponl niler. Muiy ot 
tba Uadtl priDow— Dklmiot— were ilrtiully ladapendeut, ud nuiuUiDod large 

l^rT _. 

ited in 1S89, tlM Bnperar eisrcisaa 



opt. la thttyeu, ItowaTar, tlia handltuy amparoT overthrew the 

Sower o/ tbe Traoan anil Dalmloa, ind bacama abialntelr the fiovareign of the 
UU. Undar the ConiUtuUDD promnleated in 1S88 '* 

the whole of the BieouUve powen, and caa declare w , , . 

dude treatie*. Ha exercbei the Ltgialativa power with the conaeat of the 
/inpariaj Diet, which conaiiti of a Honae of Peera and a Hooae of Bepreaeuta- 
tiraa, and no liw can be made without their consenL 

The Bevanne and B^andltore ot the emplra each amount to about IIJ 
mllUoDi atarllDK, and then ii a PnbllolMrt of over SO mllliaaa 

Tbe Itnperiaf Anny, recruited by cooacription, ia under the enpreme com- 
mand of the Emperor, and numbera7S,000 men on a peace footing, and 245,000 
In war-time. The Jnianeae Navy couiiala of !S wor-fwueb, many ot which were 
built in England, and 26 torpcdoioaU, Some of tbe jna-boala and other Teasels 
have alao been boitt in the Japaneae dockyard at zokomlu, and the fleet ia 
now entirely olBcmed and manned by Japaneae. 

DlVISIOirS and TOWNS.— J»pan is divided for odmimatntiVB 
[lUipotes into 46 FrovioceB or PrafectuiBS, each under a Qovemor appointed 
by the Emperor, The largest towns are T6fcid (1,400), Osaka (476), Sloto 
(280), Nagoya (163), TokobaDia or Kaiiagawa (122), and Sob6 (136). 
There ore II other towns with above 60,000 inhabilantB, and 14 towns 
with a popuktion of from 30,000 to 50,00a There are altogether 12,000 
towns and nearly 00,000 villages. 

Tbe capital of Japan ia TOEIO (1,400), formerly called Jedo or Yedo, situ- 
ated on the aouth-aaatem coast of Nippon, at the head of a Una bay. TOkid was 
longsupposedtobe the moBt populous city iu the world Tokobama or Kau- 
agawa, a modern town, aeveial miles nearer the sea, forms its port, and has 
become the cbiefemporium of the foreign trade. Kioto, formerly called Miako, 
on the same island further M the ve«t, in a large city, and, nutil 1869, had beeu 
the Imperisl capital for over a tliouuuid years. Osaka, south of Kioto, is, 
after Yolcobauui, tbe moat important of tbe "open ports." Hakodate, a- 
Hateomal, on the soutbeni coaat of the island of Vezo, a '-• .— 

of conaiderabls importance. 
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AiPRIOA. 

Afbica^ is the south-western portion of the Old World, and is the 
only one of its three continents that stretches to the southward of 
the equator. By much the laiger portion of its surface, however, 
falls within the northern hemisphera Begarding it as a whole, this 
continent forms a vast peninsula, connected with the Asiatic con- 
tinent by the Isthmus of Suez. 

BOXTNDABIES.— Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; on the weity by the Atlantic Ocean ; on tne ecutj by the 
Bed Sea and the Indian Ocean ; on the souths by the Southern Ocean, 
a name which is ^ven to the southwardly belt of water in which the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans mingle. 

EXTENT.— In point of size, Africa is more than three times 
larger than Europe, but nearly one-third smaller than the Asiatic 
continent. Its area is equal to about 12,000,000 square miles. 

The extreme points of the continent are Cape Blanco (87^ 21' north), on 
the north ; Cape AgvlhaajZi^ 56' south), on the south ; Cape Verde (17^ 40' 
west), on the west; and Cajpe Ovardafui (HV* 10' east), on the east. The 
•distances between these points, that is, tne greatest length and breadth of 
AMca, are 6,000 and 4,850 miles respectively. 

COASTS.—One of the chief things to be noticed about Africa is 
its solid, unbroken shape, and the general regularity of its coast-lina 
The sea nowhere penetrates any considerable distance towards the 
interior, and the vast bulk of the continent is quite unaffected by 
its iiduence. Africa has therefore few gulfs or inlets of any extent. 

The total length of the coast-line of Africa is estimated at 16,000 miles, or 
an average of 1 wile of coast to every 750 square miles. Contrasting this 
proportion with that of the other continents, we nnd that Europe has nearly four 
times ; Australia, three and a half times ; North America, twice ; and Asia, 
-one and a half times, the extent of coast-line in proportion to area as Africa. 

1. Gapes.— The most important capes are Bon, Blanco,' Ceuta, and 
.Spartel, on the north; Bojador,' Blanco, Yerde,^ Palmas, LopezL and 
Frio, on the toest; Qood Uope,' and Agulhas,* on the south; ana Cor- 
rientes,^ San Sebastian, Delgado, and Quardafm, on the east 

Cape Ben makes near approach to the island of Sicily : Cape Blanco, on the 
Mediterranean coast, is the most northerly point of tne African continent. 
There is another Caj^i Blanco, a famous headland, on the western side of 
Africa. Cape Verde is the most toesterly 'point of Africa ; Cape Ottardafui is 
the most easterly; and Cape AgtUhas is the most southerly. 

2. Inlets.— The principal inlets along the African coast are the Gulfs 
of Sidra and Eabes on the north: the Qulf of Guinea— a broad arm of 
the Atlantic— with the Bights of Benin and Biafra, Walfish Bay, and 



L The name Africa wbm given by tbe Romans 
 to tbe Oftrthnginiim territories (Tunia, &a), and 
was rabMaaentlj applied to the wbole oonti- 
. nentb 

2. Blanoo, whita Qf. MotU BUmt, 

3. Bqjadoi^ the **roand'* cape. 

1 Y«rde, ^green"; ao called from the colour 
of the sea Mtween it and the islands of tbe same 



S. Oape of aood Hope. This f amons headland 
was disooTered in 1487 by Bartholomew Bias, 
who named it Odbo TormmUoao, tbe Oape « 
Tempests, afterwards obaiiged oy John IIL, 
King of PortugaLto (Mo <w Bona Siperamot 
the Dape of Oood Hope. 

& AgolhaiL '^needles.** Off this Oape is tbs 
vast Bank o/Aguiha». 

7. Oerrieates, ''correBts.* 
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Table Bay, on the west; False Bay, Mossel Bay, and Aljzoa Bay, on the 
»<mth; the Red Sea with the Gulf of Suez, the Gulf of Aden, Sofala Bay, 
Delagoa Bay, and Fort Natal, on the ecut 

The MedLtemneaa is common to all the three continents of the Old 
World, but it ia more Earopean than either Asiatic or African. By far the 
larger portion of its ooaat-line is European, and while its northwardly coasts 
exhibit every variety of contonr, embracinflr numerous peninsulas and inter- 
vening channels, its southward (or African) line of coast is comparatively un- 
broken. The Gulfs of Sidra and Kabes are the two chief inlets on the Mediter- 
ranean portion of the African coasts. The Gulf of Sidra was called by the 
ancients Syrtia major ^"^ and was dreaded on account of its shallows and shiftingr 
sands. The Gulf of Kabes, ftirther west, was the Syrti8 minor of antiquity. 

3. Ohannels and Straits. — The principal of these are the Stnut of 
Gibraltar, between Morocco and Snain ; the Mozambique OhanneL be- 
tween Madagascar and the mainland ; and the Strait of Bab el Mandeb,* 
leading from Uie Gulf of Aden into the Red Sea. 

Besides these, the artificial channel leading firom the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea — ^the Bnei Canal — should be noticed. This channel is not only of 
vast commercial importance, but practically converts the continent of Africa 
into an island. 

4. Islands. — Compared with the adjoining continents, Africa is sin- 
gularly destitute of islands, while Europe and Asia are rich in islands and 
archipelagoes. 

The principal islands are Madeira, the Canary Islands, the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, Aj9cension, St Helena, and Tristan d'Acunha, in the Atlantic; with 
Fernando Po, Prince's Island, St Thomas, and Annobon, in the OidfqfOuinea, 
Madagascar, Bourbon or Reunion, Mauritius, the Comoro Islands, Zanzibar, 
and Pemba, the Seychelles, the Amirante Islands, and Socotra, are in the 
Indian Ocean, 

In the Red Sea there are numerous islands which adjoin the African coast, 
and there are also a few in the Mediterranean. But these are small and un- 
important. Madagascar is second only in size to the island of Borneo, and 
therefore the fifth largest island in the world. 

SX7BFACE.— The entire continent of Africa may be regarded as 
a vast plateau of moderate elevation, girdled by a comparatively 
narrow, low-lying, and generally unhealthy coastal belt, and edged 
by ranges of mountains or hills. The average elevation of this great 
inland plateau declines from about 4^000 feet in the south, to less 
than 1,500 feet in the north. The loftiest mountains in Africa are 
Kilimanjaxo (19,680 feet), a little to the south of the Equator ; 
Eenia (18,000 feet), on the Equator; and Bnwenzori (19,000 feet), 
a little to the north of the Equator. There are lofty mountains also 
in Abyssinia, North Africa, South Africa, and elsewhere, but the 
various ranges and mountain groups, unlike those of the Eurasian and 
American continents, have little or no connection with one another. 

Strictly speaking, the mountains of Africa can scarcely he arranged in sys- 
temSf they must, consequently, be grouped simply according to their position 
on the continent. 

1. In the north are the Atlas Mountains, extending from the Atlantic 
seaboard of Morocco to the coast of Tunis. 

The Atlas Mountains consist of a series of ranges, generally parallel to each 
other, and connected by lofty uplands, but here and tljere divided by deep 
valleys and precipitous gorges. The western portion of the system— the Great 

L Latin« ttprtiit a auicksand. a B»b •! ICaadeb, ** the gate of tean." 
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AUas^is the loftiest ;' the Maritime Atlas and the Saharan Atlas, in Algeria 
and Tunis, ayerage between 8,000 and 4,000 feet in height. 

2. The Western Banges include the Futa Jallon highlands, the 
CameroonSy and the various ^ serras " and hill ranges whidi extend from 
the Cameroons to the Orange Biver. 

The very name of the mythical ** Monntains of Kong" has at last di8ai^>eand 
firom all modem maps of Africa ; the head waters of the three great rivers of 
this region — ^the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia — ^are now said to have their rise 
in the Futa Jallon fflghlands, on the southern edge of which Mount Daio 
attains a height of 4,500 feet. The isolated volcanic group of the Oameroon 
Mountains adjoins the coast near the head of the Bight of Biafra, and rises 
in Mount Albert to a height of 13,760 feet. South of the Cameroons, the 
western edge of the plateau is more or less distinctly marked by the ridges 
and ranges through which the Ogowai, the Congo, and the Cnnene riven break 
through from the interior uplands. 

3. The Eastern Ranges include the various mountains and ranges 
on the uplands and along the coast from the shores of tibe Red Sea to tiie 
River Zambesi. 

The Mountains of AbyBSlnla break up the surface of a lofty plateau, the 
eastern edge of which rises steeplv from the low coast plains to a height of 
from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The Alpine heights of Semen, which contain the 
sources of the Atbara, are the loftiest portion of the Abyssinian mountain 
system ; their culminating point, Ras Dashan, attains a height of 15,160 feet, 
or more than 2,000 feet above the snow-line. From Mount Taraata, on the 
north-eastern edge of the plateau, a chain of minor elevations runs alona the 
western shore of the Red Sea, rising in the Emerald Mountains to a height of 
9,600 feet, and finally terminating in Jebel Attaka, 2,600 feet, near the head 
of the Gulf of Suez. 

To the south of the Abyssinian highlands, the continent also rises and ex- 
pands into less elevated plateaux, from which large isolated mountain masses 
and lofty ranges rise, attuning in Mount Kilimanjaro, the culminating point 
of the continent, a height of 19,680 feet, and in Mount Kenla to over 18,000 
feet. Both Kilimanjaro and Kenia are between the Victoria Nyanza and the 
coast ; on the other side of the lake rise the long-lost "Mountains of the Moon,'* 
which Mr. Stanley has identified with the loftjr Bnwenzori Range, in Uganda. 
The central portion of the range is covered with perpetual snow, and Mount 
Ruwenzori, the " Snow Eing,^' rises to a height of 19,000 feet, and Mount 
Gordon Bennett to 16,000 feet. Further soutn, between the Albert Bdward 
Nyanza and the Alexandra Nyanza, Mount MfUmlilro rises to a height of 
nearly 10,000 feet. 

The east-central highlands are continued southwards through the Qreat Lake 
Region, the average elevation of the uplands east of Tanganyika being over 
4,000 feet, while the highest point in the Livingstone Mountains, which wall 
in Lake Nyassa on the north-east, attains an absolute height of not less than 
11,000 feet. 

4. The Southern Ranges include the Mash/yna and other mount- 
ains between the Zambesi and the Limpopo; the Eandberg, between 
the Limpopo and the Tugela ; the Drakensberq, between Natal and the 
Orange Free State; and the Sneeuwberg and Ntmvjveld^ and other minor 
elevations in tiie Cape Colony. 

The Mashona and the Matoppo Mountains diversify the upland region be- 
tween the Zambesi and the Limpopo. South of the latter, the edge of the 
plateau is marked by the Lobombo Mountains, between the low coast-plain 
of Delagoa Bay and the Transvaal, and still further south by the Randberg 

L The highest sommit yet discovered arrtears I son estimates at about 16,500 feet aboTe the leTel 
to be Tizi^nrTamivrt^ which Mr. Joseph Tbom- | of the sea. 

R 
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(SpiiM Kept 7>600 U%%\ in the Mtt of the Transvaal, and the giant range of the 
bnkMUiDtls, between Natal and the Orange Free State, in which Catkin 
Pm* riaee to a heifl^t of 10,870 feet 

South of the Orange Biver and within the limits of the Cape CoIodt, the 
moontains consist of a series of parallel ranges, rising along the edges of the 
characteristio teiraoe-plateanx of this region. First, we have a long range ex- 
tending along the sonth coast, at a distance of from 10 to 60 miles, known 
in the east as the Oateniqiui Bang*, and further west as the Lange Berge, 
earring north, parallel to Uie coast, ss the Dimkeiiiteln Bergtt and the Ollfknt 
Btrgv. The first terraoe-platean— the Kannaland Karroo and the Long Kloof 
^intervenes between thii range and the loftier and more marked Zwarte Berge 
or Black Monntains, beyond which the broad upland of the Oreat Karroo ex- 
tends to the base of the main range of the system, which marks the southern 
border of the ff^at Sonth African Plateau. Its central portion, the Sneenw- 
barg, rises in CbsifKUffteiy, the culminating point of the system, to an elevation 
of 9,000 feet above the sea. Like other ranges which mark the outer edges of 
upland plains or tablelands, the sea-ward faces of the Cape mountains are steep, 
while on the other side the slope is comparatively graduaL The main ranges 
are freouently broken by narrow defiles, oy wliich alone access frx)m one terrace 
to anouier is possible. The higher ridges and summits are nearly everywhere 
flat-topped : the most remarkable instance of this formation being Table Monnt- 
aln, the culminating point of an isolated group of heights near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

But the great natural feature of Africa — surpassing all others in 
magnitude and importance— is its Great Desert^ or SaJhara) which 
stretches across the entire breadth of the continent, and is by far 
the largest desert in the world, as well as the most barren of such 
regions. 

The region known as the Sahara^ extends in the direction of east and west 
for 8,000 miles, from the shores of the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile. In 
the opposite direction, it is limited by the slopes of the Atlas Monntains on the 
north, and the basins of the Niger and Lake Chad to the southward, having a 
breadth which averages a thousand miles. This immense region is not uniformly 
barren, nor does its surfeice exhibit perfect uniformity of aspect. 

In general, the Sahara forma a plateau of moderate elevation (averaging 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea), crossed in some places by chains of hills 
which rise several hundred feet above its level. The surface of the wUdemess 
exhibits, however, for the most part, a sandy or gravelly waste, furrowed at 
frequent intervals by the beds of water-courses, which are dry during ten 
months of the year. The absence of running streams is the most marked 
characteristic of the desert. Springs occur at distant intervals, and, wherever 
they are found, an oasU* of verdure is created. 

The most sterile portion of the Sahara is its westerly division, that is, the 
part intermediate l]etween Fezzan, in the south of Tripoli, and the shores of 
the Atlantic. Extensive tracts are there covered with dry and heated sand, 
raised into hillocks which shift their place under the influence of the wind. 
The oases are there at longer distances apart than is the case in its more east- 
war^y portion. 

There are also some extensive deserts in Southern Africa. They consist of 
arid and gravelly plains, locally known as karroos. The Great Karroo is 
within the limits of the Cape Colony, to the south of the Orange Biver. The 
Kalahari Desert is to the north of that river. 

• 

L That iflu the Deserti which is what the or dwelllns.'* The perexmial spring of water 

Arabic word Sahara meaiu. In pronouncing naturally becomes the resting-place of the tra- 

this word, the accent should be laid upon the TeUer across the wilderness. The oasis of the 

second s^^ble, thus. &»4ia'-rek desert— po s s ess ing yerdure in the midst of sur- 

a The word oatia is Greek, but derived from rounding sterility— has been often likened to an 

a Coptic word, ouoAs, signifying ** a resting-place island in the midst of the ocean. 
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BIVEBS and LAKES.— Africa is singularly destitute of per- 
manently flowing rivers, but in no other continent, except North 
America, are there so many extensive lakes — several of them verit- 
able inland seas of &esh water. 

Biver-Systems. — Most of the rivers of Africa belong to two oceanlo 
river-systems— that of the Atlantic and that of the Indian Ocean. The 
rest are continental rivers, and belong to the regions of inland drainage 
in the centre and south of the continent. 

There are two remarkable regions of inland drainage in Africa, one to the 
north, and the other to the south of the Equator. In the former, the vast, 
variable, and shallow lagoon known as Lake Chad, receives the Sliarl from the 
south, and the Komadngn from the west, and occasionally overflows, by the 
Banr el Oliazal, into a remarkable depression called the Bodele. The other 
inland drainage area referred to is that of Lake Nfi^aml, on the northern borders 
of the Kalahari Desert, in South Central Africa. The Ngami receives the waters 
of the river Tioge, which, under the name of Cubango or Okavango, rises in 
the Mossamba Mountains, and in the rainy season overflows by the Zouga into 
a series of salt pans, and, according to Dr. Holub, occasionally into the sEaslia, 
an affluent of the Limpopo. 

Tna African Section of the Atlantic River-System comprises the rivers 
flowing into the Mediterranean, and those that enter the Atlantic directly ; 
in other words, the rivers that drain the northern and western slopes of 
the African continent. Of the former, the only great river is the Mile ; 
the latter includes the Senegal, the Niger, the Congo, and other large 
rivers. 

West of the Nilotic delta, numberless winter torrents fall into the sea, but 
few of them preserve a continuous flow of water, and even the larger perennial 
rivers of the Barbary region are unnavigable, and almost dry in summer. Of 
these, the largest are the Muluya in Morocco, the Sheliir and Bonmel in 
Algeria, and the Mejerda in Tunis. All these streams rise in the Atlas Mount- 
ains and flow, for the most part, through deep valleys and narrow defiles. 

The Nile is not only the longest, but also the most important and interesting 
of the great rivers of Africa. It has a course of over 8,500 miles, and drains 
an area of over a million square miles. The Nile is, therefore, the second river 
of the globe in length, but only the twenty-seventh in volume, being exceeded 
in this respect not only by the Cougo^ Niger, and Zambesi, but also by such 
streams as the Atrato— one of the minor streams of South America — a river 
with a catchment-basin scarcely a hundredth part of that of the great river of 
North-Eastem Africa. 

Both the great headwaters of the Nile, the Blue Nile and the White Nile, 
issue from, lakes — ^the former from Lake Denibea, on the Abyssinian plateau ; 
the latter from the vast expanse of the Victoria Hyanza, on the Equatorial 
tableland — the ultimate sources of both these branches being the main feeders 
of these lakes. The Bahr el Abiad or White Nile, which must be regarded as 
the true Nile, leaves the Victoria Nyanza at an elevation of 3,800 feet above 
the sea, and flows north-west, its descent being marked by the Hipon, Earuma, 
and Murchison Falls. It then enters the northern end of the Albert Nyanza, 
aa leaving which it commences its grand northerly flow — as a broad and never- 
failing stream — to its final outlet in the Mediterranean. 

Of the rivers which flow directly into the Atlantic on the western side 
of Africa, the most considerable are the Senegal, Gambia, Niger, Congo, 
Coanza, Cunene, and Orange. 

The Senegal rises, under the name of Bafing. in the Futa-JaUon High- 
lands, not far from the source of the Joliba or Niger. It flows first north, 
gradually curving west to the sea, which it enters by two mouths, between which 
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U the Island of St Louis. The OAinlila rises in the same mountain region as 
the Senegal, and enters the sea near Cape St Mary. The Tolume of both these 
rirers yaries according to the season. Their upper and middle courses are ob> 
structed by numerous falls, but their lower courses are regularly navigated by 
French and British trading veseels and gunboats. 

The great river Nigfr rises under the name of Joliba, in Mount Loma, on 
the boraers of the liUa-JaUon Highlands, It is the third iu length of the 
African rivers — ^its course being over 2,800 miles — and it ranks next to the 
Congo in the extent of its drainage area, but surpasses both the Congo and the 
Nile as a commercial waterway. About 250 miles from the sea, it is joined by 
the broad and deep Benue, from the mountain region south of Lake Chad ; the 
united stream, a mile in width, then pierces the escarpment of the interior up- 
land, and enters the plain — dividing, at a distance of about 90 miles from the 
sea, into numerous channels, the months of the most distant of which are 240 
miles apart. The Delta of the Niger is much larger than that of the Nile, and 
ia nearly everywhere covered with a dense growth of tropical vegetation. The 
main channel is known as the Nun, and is constantly traversed oy steamers to 
and from the busy trading stations on the river. The Benin Riyer is the most 
westerly, and the Bonny River the most easterly, of the delta branches. 

The Congo is inferior to the Nile in length, but discharges into the sea a 
much greater volume of water, perceptible many miles out at sea. This great 
river has a total course of 2,900 miles, of which over 2,000 miles in all are 
navigable, but unfortunately the navigation is obstructed by faUs and rapids. 
Its oGrainage area is estimated at 1,800,000 square miles, or one-ninth of the 
continent. 

The Congo rises, under the name of the duunbesi, in the Urwwu Mount- 
ains, south of Lake Tanp;anyika. The Chambezi flows west into Lake Bang- 
weolo, and issues from it as the Lnapnla, with a northerly flow into LaJx 
Moei'o, from which the now considerable stream, after receiving the overflow 
from the south-west of the Kamol(mdo chain of lakes by the Lualaba, passes 
through Lake Lanji, which receives the Lnkoga from Lake TanganyiJca^ and 
pursues its course northward as the Congo. Below Nyangwe, it faUs over a 
8eries of cataracts, which terminate in Stanley Falls, near the Equator. Thence 
it curves west and south-west, a broad and navigable stream, until, at about 
140 miles from the sea, it descends to the coast-plain by the Tellala Rapids 
and Fails. Thence it gradually widens, and enters the sea by a broad estuary, 
7 to 10 miles in width. 

The Orange River is formed by the junction of the Vaal and the Nu Oarlep, 
both of which rise on the slopes of the Mont aux Sources, one of the loftiest 
summits of the Drakentberg Mountains. The Orange, notwithstanding its 

great length (about 1,200 miles), is a mere torrent, extremely shallow in the 
ry season, and is altogether unnavigable, except by boats for about 30 miles 
above the bar at its mouth. 

The AMcan Section of the Biver-System of the Indian 
Ocean is vastly inferior to the Asiatic Section of the same system, both 
in the number and magnitude of its rivers. Although the eastern edge 
of the great African plateau does not approach the coast so closely as the 
western, still, the interior drainage, north of Lake Kyassa, flows iwrth 
into the Nile, or west into the Congc^ so that the rivers flowing into the 
Indian Ocean have comparatively short coiurses. 

North of the Equator, the most considerable in point of length appear to be 
the Hfl^ea River, the outlet of which is barred by sandhills, and the longer 
Jnba, which rises on the southern borders of the Abyssinian highlands, and 
forms an excellent waterway into the interior. The most important river in 
British East Africa is the Tana, which rises in Mount Kenia. 

South of the Equator are the Klngani, the Wami, the Rufljl, and the 
Rovnma. The last-named river enters the sea by a single channel, about 16 
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miles north of Cape Delgado, and forms the line of demarcation between the 
Qerman and Portngnese possessions in East Africa. 

The Zambesi, the largest river of Eastern Africa, rises under the name of the 
Leeba in Lake DilolOf and, abont 200 miles from its source, receives the Kabompo 
river (which forms the boundary between Portuguese West Africa and British 
Northern Zambesia) from the Mushonga Mountains, which form part of the 
watershed between the basins of the Congo and the Zambesi. It then turns 
south-east through the Barotse valley, and in long. 25^ E. receives the Chobe 
river from the west. About 40 miles east of its conflaence with the Chobe, the 
now considerable river suddenly plunges into a deep but narrow gorge, which ex- 
tends right across its course, forming the uniquely magnificent Victoria Falls, 
Between the 16th parallel of latitude and the Falls, a distance of 220 miles, the 
channel is, according to Major Serpa Pinto, obstructed by no less than 72 cata- 
racts and rapids. Below the Victoria Falls, the Zambesi flows with a rapid 
current eastwards, receiving several large tributaries both from the south and 
north. At Tbtb, where it becomes navigable, it bends south-east, and ulti- 
mately discharges its waters into the Indian Ocean by several months. Its 
Delta, which is larger than that of the Nile, is periodically inundated. About 
100 miles from the sea, the Zambesi is ioined by the Bbir6, which drains Lake 
Nyassa, The navigation of the Shire is, unfortunately, obstructed by the 
MnrcblBon Cataracts. 

The only other large river of Eastern Africa is the Limpopo, which derives its 
head-waters from the Witwaiersrand and other ridges on the " Hooge Veldt " 
of the Transvaal. Its course forms almost a semicircle ; its mouth, which lies 
40 miles north of Delagoa Bay, is scarcely 400 miles east of its source, while the 
total length of the stream is estimated at 1,300 miles. 

Of the many streams which flow eastwards from the DraJcensberg to the sea, 
the longest is the Tngela, the lower course of which forms the boundary 
between the colony of Natal and Zululand. 

LAKES.— Africa contains some of the lai^gest fresh-water lakes 
in the world, and the Qreat Lakes of the Equatorial Tableland are 
equalled only by the Great Lakes of North .^erica. 

The Victoria Kyanza * (the largest fresh-water lake in the world, with the 
single exception of Lake Sui)erior), the Albert Nyanza and the Albert Edward 
Nyania, all on the Equatorial plateau, with Lake Tsana or Dembea, in Abys- 
sinia, are connected with the Jyile; the overflow of Lakes TangansrllEa, Bang- 
weolo, Moero, Eassali, Lanji, Leopold n., and others, is carried off by the 
Congo, and that of Lake Nyassa finds an outlet bv the Shiri, The chief "con- 
tinental lakes " are Lake Chad, to the north of the Congo, and Lake Ngami, 
to the south of the Zambesi, both shallow expanses of fresh water. 

The VICTORIA NTANZA, the second largest fresh-water lake in the world, 
is nearly as large as Scotland, and has a coast-line of full^ 900 miles; it receives 
many large streams, the chief of which is the Kagera R%ver, which flows from 
JjbJk» Alexandra or Aken^aru, one of the ultimate sources of the Nile. The 
Albert Nyanza is a beautiful sheet of water, 150 miles long and 10 to 40 miles 
broad, bounded on either side by high mountains. Into this second great re- 
servoir of the Nile, the Sendiki River pours the surplus waters of the Albert 
Edward Nyanxa, which lies midway between the giant heights of Ruwenzori 
on the north and Mfwmbvro on the south. 

Of the numerous lakes connected with the Congo, Lake TANOANTIKA is by 
far the largest and most important. This great lake is fully 400 miles in length, 
but does not exceed 50 miles in breadth. Its area is 15,000 square miles, or 
about twice the size of Wales. For a long time this lake, although its waters 
are fresh, was supposed to have no outlet. It is now, however, definitely proved 
tiiat the Lakuga carries its surplus waters to Lake LanJi, which also receives 



L The Vidlcfria Ifyaiiua was dlsoorered hj 
Speke in 185^ and the Albert Ifyatua by Baker 
inl864 Stanley, on his return irltbEmin Pasha, 



made an nnezpected disoovoy of a considerable 
extension of the Victoria Nyanxa to the south* 
west 
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the oyerflow from LalM Buiffw«olo or Bambft, and from Lake Hoero by the 
Luapula, and by the LucUaba from Lake KaawiTI and other smaller expanses to 
the west and north-west of Lake Moero. 

Lake Myana, the third great lake of Central Africa, was discovered by 
LiTingstone in 1859. It lies to the south of Lake Tanganyika. It is about 
850 miles long and has an average breadth of 88 miles, a mean depth of 600 
feet, and an area of 12,000 square miles, or twice the size of Yorkshire. 

The lamst of the " continental lakes " of Africa is Lake CHAD, which covers 
not less than 50,000 square miles during seasons of flood, but is greatly con- 
tracted at other times, and is little more than a vast swamp. Lake Chad has 
no permanent outlet, out its waters are fresh, and Nachtigal states that the 
lake occasionally overflows~-the surplus waters flowing north-east along the 
Bohr el Ohagal channel into a great depression called the Bodele. 

Lake Ngami, the " Chad " of Southern Africa, is much smaller than its pro- 
totype in the north. It lies on the northern border of the KaioJuiri Desert, 
and 18 fed chiefly by the Okavango-Tioge River from the north-west, which, in 
the rainy season, brings down such a flood of water that it overflows by the 
BoUetle or Zouga channel to the great salt-pans on the east. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. How is Africa bounded, and irhat ii ite 
podtion with x«f erenoe to the other divlaiotti of 
the Old World? 

a What proportion does Africa bear, in point 
of die, to tne finropean and Adatic oontlnenti? 

a By what Is Afnca distinguidied, as a wbde. 
in respect of its shape or external contour? 

4 Name some of the prindpal capes of Africa, 
and state whidi of them form respectiTely the 
most northern, soathem, eastorn, and western 
pdnts of the continent 

a Point on the map to the following:— Oape 
of Good ILcpfj Oape lUmas, Oape Bojaoor, Gape 
[^Murtel, and uyw Ddgada 

a What two golfs occur on the Mediterranean 
eoasts of Africa? Oire their andent as well as 
their modem names. 



7. Whatgnlf is on the west dde of the African 
continent? What aims of the sea on its eastern 
dde? 

a Name the prindpal islands of Africa. 

a Africa has four mountain siystems. Name 
the prindpal ranges in each system. 

10. State what you know of the tablelands and 
plains of Africa. 

IL OIto some account of the Sahara. 

ISL What is meant by tiie term oasis I 

la Name the prindiwl rivers of the African 
oontinentb Desoribe briefly the following rirers : 
—The Nile, Congo, Senegal, Niger, ZambesL 

li. What lakes bdong to Africa, and which 
are the largest of them? 



CLIMATE.— Africa is the hottest division of the ^lobe. This is 

readily accounted for, as more than three-fourths of its extent fall 

within the Torrid Zone, and these portions of the continent exhibit 

a broad and unbroken mass of land, upon which the rays of a vertical 

sun act with intense power. The vast expanse of the Great Desert, or 

the Sahara, in particular, reflects an excessive amount of heat from its 

arid and waterless surface. The whole of this region forms a great 

natural furnace, the heated atmosphere generated m which is carried 

by the winds over distant lands and seas, only gradually losing its 

heat under the influence of the larger bodies of water. 

The climate of tropical Africa^ is for the most part dry, but a vast quan- 
tity of rain falls at particular periods of the year. The dry and rainy seasons 
succeed one another with perfect regularity, and they are the only seasons 
by which the climate of Africa, within the tropics, is distinguished. In the 
desert, rain very seldom occurs, only at intervals of several years, and intense 
aridity is its prevailing characteristic. But the plains of Central Africa, to 
the south of the desert, and also the low districts of the eastern and western 
coasts, have regular and abundant rains of annuid recurrence. 



1. The climate of tropical Africa is unhealthy 
to Europeans, from its intense heat, and still 
more from the prevalence, within the coast- 
regions, of noxious exhalations (the result of a 
burning sun acting upon a dense mass of vegeta- 



tion, such as occurs at the mouths of the rivers 
and creeks), which generate fevers. Where any 
considerable elevation above the sea can be 
reached, these unhealthy influences disappear. 
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The extreme portions of the African continent, both in the direction of 
north and south, fall within the Temperate Zones. The plains and valleys 
of the Atlas region have a climate which resembles, in all essential respects, 
that experienced on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The Cape 
Colony, at the other extremity of the continent, is somewhat cooler, and is 
less abundantly supplied with rain. 

PRODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of Africa are almost 
as rich and even more varied than those of any other continent. 
The vegetation includes a large number of peculiar plants, while 
animals, especially hoofed animals, pachyderms, and camivora, are 
more numerous than in any other part of the world. Except in the 
south, where diamonds^ gold, and copper are plentiful, the mineral 
resources of Africa do not seem to be exceptionally great. 

1. PLANTS.— A Tast number of the plants native to the African con- 
tinent differ in all respects from those that belong to the other divisions 
of the globe. It is to the south of the Sahara that the distinguishing 
characteristics of African botany are observed. 

The vegetation which is native to Northern Afnea resembles that of the 
opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The rich fkiits of southern Europe all 
grow to perfection in the watered valleys of the Atlas Mountains. The flg, 
almond, orange, lemon, vine, mnllMrry, and peaoh thrive there, and the 
mountain sides are clothed with the luxuriant evergreen foliage of southern 
lands. 

The plains that adjoin the southern base of the Atlas are the region of the 
date-palm. To this succeeds the desert, with its scanty covering of thorny 
shrubs and grasses— diversified by the occasional growth of palms, which dis- 
tinguish every oasis in the wilderness. The desert is a vast natural barrier to 
the passage of the various forms of life— vegetable and animal alike— that be- 
long to the reckons by which it is limited upon either side, and the trees and 
plants of Central Africa are entirely distinct from those that belong to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The forests of Central Africa, especially the great forest region traversed by 
Stanley, in 1889, between the Congo and the Great Lakes, include trees of 
vast size, most of them of species unknown in Europe. Among them are many 
which fiimish timber of valuable quality, distinguished by the closeness of its 
texture and the beauty of its grain. 

Some of the native plants yield articles of food, several of which are unknown 
in other lands. The date-palm ** the bread of the desert " and the staple food 
for man and beast, grows abundantly in the Sahara and adjoining region. The 
■hea, or butter tree, is so called f^om a kind of butter whicn is dodved from the 
kernel of its nut. The taoliab, or monkey-bread, is one of the most valuable 
boons conferred bv nature upon the Negro inhabitants of the regions watered by 
the Senegal and the Gambia. The oU-palm is another of the valuable produc- 
tions of tne western coasts, and the sago-palm thrives on the eastern coast belt. 
The manioc^ which yields a most nutritious food {ecusava and tapioca) is ex- 
tensively grown in tropical Africa, especially along the Guinea coast and in the 
Congo region. The palm-oil of commerce, now extensively used in our own 
country, u expressed from the nut of the oil-paluL The yam, groimd-nat, and 
other esculent roots and highly nutritious fruits, such as the banana, are like- 
wise among the native productions of the African soil within the Tropics. Tde 
eotton-plfuit grows wild, as also do the sugar-cane and the Indlgo-plant, 
though they have not been generally turned to much account by the native 
popiuation. The highlands lying to the south of Abyssinia are the native 
rejion of the coffee-tree, but the plant is now largely cultivated in Liberia, on 
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the WMt coMt Bioe, sudM, and WlMat are very laroely grown in Egypt aud 
the Barbary oonntries, and maiie and wheat are the chia oereaU in Southern 
Africa, where maize (or ** mealies") forma the staple food of the natives. 

The extreme §oulh of the Afirican continent, again, constitntes a third r^on 
of Tegetable life, distinct from those of the north and the centre. The country 
to the south of the Orange River is the native seat of such plants as the aloes 
aud tiie hMitlu. A vast variety of plants with thick^ flesnv leaves, and thiu 
wiry roots— capable of thriving in a comparatively arid soil, such as belongs 
to the plains of that region— abounds in the neighbourhood of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Some of the ohoioest ornaments of our greenhouses— the ffera- 
olum, for example— have been originally derived thence. 

2. ANIMALS.— Africa abounds more than any other of the oonti- 
Dents in Tariety of animal life^ and in the vast number of its mammalia ; 
that is to say, it contains a ^;reater number of native species (many of 
them peculiar to it) and exhibits also an immense numerical development 
of many among these species. 

The regions which are marked out as the seats of distinct forms of vegetable 
life in the African continent are characterised by cognate differences in the 
animal world, though the line of division is perhaps less definite. The influence 
of the vast desert is, nowever, strikingly noticeable. The lion of Northern Africa 
is of a diiferent species from that native to the southerly division of the continent. 
The striped liyena, which is common to North Africa with the neighbouring 
coun^es of Western Asia, is not found to the south of the. desert, where the 
spotted byena takes its place. The giraffe or camelopard— an animal peculiar 
to the African division of the globe — ^is native to th^ whole interior of Soatheru 
Africa, but is not foxmd either to the north of the desert or within its limits. 
Thesehra, and other animals of the same family, are peculiar to Southern Africa ; 
so also are the elands, and several other large members of the antelope kind. 

Among the quadrupeds which are peculiar to Africa may be mentioned the 
liippopotamna and the rhinoceros. The former, which fi^equents the marshy 
banks of rivers and inland lakes, is found from the upper part of the Nile valley 
southward to the Orange River, and westward to tne shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the rhinoceros is native to the plains of Central and Southern Africa. 
The Aftioan elephant belongs to the same wide-spread region, limited on tha 
novih by the impassable barrier of the desert. This latter tract would be almost 
as impassable to man as it is to the lower animals, were it not for the camel, 
which fills, in the northern half of the African continent, the same place that 
it does in the arid wildernesses of Western Asia. 

The quadrumanous order of animals — ^monkeys, tMkhoons, &c — ^is numerously 
developed in Africa, and its various members are found through nearly the 
whole extent of the continent, and from the Atlas Mountains to the forests of 
Cape Colony. Onlv in the desert, again, are they absent. The forests of the 
western coasts, within the Tropics, give shelter to the species of apes which 
makes nearest approach to the human form. The ohimpanzee of Senegambia 
is surpassed in this respect by the gorilla of the Gaban River, within the 
woods adjoining which it was seen for the first time by Europeans. 

Amongbirds, the ostrich is peculiar to Africa. In the Cape Colony and the 
Orange free State this ''giraffe among birds" is domesticated and reared like 
sheep or cattle. The goinea-fowl is tne only member of the gallinaceous tribe 
native to this continent The sun-hlrds of the western coast, and the honey- 
snckers of the Cape of Good Hope, are distinguished by their smallness of size 
as well as by the brilliancy of their plumage. 

The crocodile of the Nile valley is one of the characteristic members of 
African zoolo^ in the reptile division of the animal kingdom. It belongs to 
other rivers within tropical Africa, as well as the Nile. Serpents, lisards, and 
other reptiles are sufficiently numerous in the marshy regions of the coasts, 
but are less common in Africa than in some other divisions of the globe. Of 
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noziouA insects, tha tsetse fly and the white ant are perfect pests in South 
Central Africa, where large areas are almost covered witn ant-hills, and as for 
the tsetse fly, which infests the low plains between the Zambesi and the Lim- 
popo, it is *' an insect resembling and scarcely larger than our common house- 
By, and its bite is fatal to horses and sometimes to cattle, though it is perfectly 
harmless to man or to wild animals." 



MINKTJATiS. — little is known concerning the mineralogy of Africa, 
except in the south and the extreme north, ana along various parts of tiie 
coast The Atlas region has been found to include a rich variety of ores, 
among them iron, copper, lead, and other metals ; and at the opposite 
extremity of the continent, the diamond fields and copper mines of the 
Cape Colony, and the gold fields of the Transvaal and Mashonaland, are 
extremely ricL 

Qold-dust, derived from the beds of numerous rivers within tropical Africa, 
has been in all ages an article of export from this portion of the globe. Both 
the eastern and western coasts furnish gold, and a part of Guinea is especially 
* distinguished as the " Gold Coast." The quantity of gold derived thence, how- 
ever, in the present day is exceedingly trifling, and the precious metal is now 
obtained chiefly from the rich gold-fields of the Transvaal and Mashonaland. 
In the Transvaal the Witwatersrand Gold-field, with Johannesbubo for its 
centre, and the De Eaap Qold-fleld around Babbbbton, with smaller gold 
areas at Heidelberg, Zoutspansberg, and in Swaziland, are being energetically 
worked, principally by British mining companies. The Gold Fields of Mashona- 
land are also being actively opened up by the British South Africa Company. 

The Diamond Fields of South Africa are the richest in the world, the '' Four 
Mines " in Griqualand West— the Kimberley, De Beer, Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fontein Mines — ^have already yielded diamonds to the value of about 50 millions 
sterling. There are also productive diamond mines in the Orange Free State, 
and from the *' Biver Diggings" along the Vaal some of the flnest gems have 
been obtained. But as the coimtry becomes more settled, the diamonds and 
gold will be of less real value than the iron and coal which is found in both 
the Cape Colony and Natal. 

INHABITANTS.— Africa is the native home of the Negro race, 

to which the great bulk of the inhabitants belong. 

But in this, as in all other respects, the desert constitutes a region of division. 
The inhabitants of Northern Africa are Berl>ers, Moors, and Aral>s — ^people of 
swarthy complexion, but perfectly distinct from the Negro type. The wander- 
ing inhabitants of the desert belong also to the Arab stock. It is not until the 
southern limit of the Sahara is passed that Negro Afilca begins. This is the 
r^on known in African geography as the Sudan — i.«., the land of the blacks, 
or Negroland. 

The dark skin, thick lips, and woolly hair of the negro are among the dis- 
tinguishing features of that race. But there are numerous points of difference 
between the various negro nations, as there are between the various nations of 
the European and Asiatic continents. The inhabitants of the Nile valley, in 
the present day, are chiefly of Arab race, except in its upper part, where they 
are mixed with native African nations. 

Negro Afinca includes the greater part of Africa within the Tropics. The 
southern part of the continent, like the extreme north, is peopled by other 
varieties of the human family. The Bantu races include the Kaffirs of Cape 
Colony and Natal, the Basuios, Bechuanas, Maiabeles, ZuLua, Swazis, &c., as 
well as the WagancUif Wanyoro, and other peoples of £ast Central Africa, all of 
whom differ considerably from, and are nobler specimens of humanity than, the 



1. The population of Africa is roughly estl- 
mated at 200 millions, %.«., only about 16 inhaU* 
tant* to the square mila In a paper read, in 



1800, before the British Association, the popnla- 
tion of Africa was estimated at 127,000»000^ i^Tlng 
a densitgr otUU> the square milfli 
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tni« Negro. The BoiUtUoU, who call themMlyw Khoi-Khom (men of men ^ 
Gni-Khoin (firet men), and ATm-Kho&i (red men), and who onoe ruled over ail 
temperate South Amoa, are now founa only in the south-west. Still more 
primitiTe and puny raoee are the Buahmen of the Kalahari Desert, the Akkhas 
of the Welle-lf akua diitrict in the Congo State, and the Pygmies of the great 
Aruwimi foreat 

BaUtfiOQ.— The bulk of the natiTee in Central and Southern Africa are pagans, 
making a '* fetish " or sod of any object. Mohammedaninn prevails throughout 
Northern Africa, and u at the preeent day being actirely propagated in the 
Sudan. C^fistianiiy is professed not only by the European colonists of Algeria 
and Southern Africa, but also by the Copts of Egypt, and, in a corrupted form, 
by the Abysainiana. 

Bx vusIOKB. —The numerous changes in the political and terri- 
torial divisions of AMca, effected during recent years, have doubtless 
proved somewhat confusing to the student, especially if he has not 
been able to correct the statements in the ordinary text-books by 
reference to the most recent maps. It m&j therefore be of service 
to give a two-fold view of the present divisions of the continent. 

L NORTHERN AFRICA includes :— 

1. The Native Kiugdom of Moroooo. 

2. The French Colony of Algeria and the Protectorate of Tunis. 
8. The Turkish Vilayet of Tripoli, including Fezzan and Barca. 

4. Egypt, nominally a Province of the Turkish Empire, but practically 
a British Protectorate. 

II. WESTERN AFRICA includes :— 

1. The Spanish Saharan coast, from the borders of Morocco to Cape 

Blanco. 

2. The French Colony of SenegamUa, and the French Protectorate over 

all the native States and Kingdoms in the basin of the Soiegal and 
the Upper Niger, and across the Sahara to the borders of AJgeria. 
8. The British Colony of the Oambia. 

4. PortugueBe Ooinea and the Bissagos Islands. 

5. The British Colony of Sierra Leone. 

6. The Independent Republic of Liberia. 

7. The French Ivory Coast district. 

8. The British GkAd Coast Colony, with the formerly independent Native 

State of AahanU. 

9. The German Colony of Togoland. 

10. The French Protectorate of Porto Novo and Dahomey, formerly the 

most powerful native kingdom on the Guinea Coast. 

11. The British Colony of Lagos, with its dependency — ^the former native 

kingdom of Tomba. 

12. The Niger Protectorate, which includes the entire coast firom the 

Benin River on the west, to the Rio del Key on the east, and di* 
vided into (a) the Niger Territories, governed by the Royal Niger 
Company, and (b) the Oil Rivers District. 

18. The German Protectorate of the Cameroons. 

14. The French Congo, which includes the whole region between the 
Cameroons and the Lower Congo, with the exception of the 
Corisco Bay enclave, which belongs to Spain, and the small Portu- 
guese district of Cablnda, and the narrow coastal zone belonging to 

16. The Congo State, nominally independent, with the Eling of Belgium 
as sovereign, out practicallv a Belgian Crown Colony. 

16. Portuguese west Amoa, or Angola, extending from the Congo on 
the north to the Cunene River on the south, and including the 
divisions of Loanda, Bengnela, and Mossamedes. 
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HL BOUTHERN AFRICA inclndes : — 

L Britisli South Africa^the Cape Colony, Natal, Busatoland, the 
Colony and Protectorate of Bechuanaland, Zululand, Tongalaiid, 
Bouthem Zaml>eiEda and Swaziland (under joint British and Boer 
protection). 

2. The two Boer Republics— the Orange Rree State and the South 
African Repnbllo (or the Transvaal). 

8. German Soutb-West Afirica, whieh extends along the Cunene River 
on the north to the Orange River on the south, and includes 
Kaokoland, Damaraland, and Namaqnaland. 

IV. EASTERN AFRICA is divided into :— 

1. Portugaeee East Africa, which extends along the coast on either side 

of the Lower Zambesi, from Delagoa "Baj on the south to the 
Rovuma River on the north. 

2. German Bast Africa, extending from the Rovuma River on the south 

to the Umba River and Mount Eilimaigaro on the north, and in- 
land to the Great Lakes. 

3. BritiBli East Africa (Ibea), extending from the Umba River on the 

south, to the Juba River on the north, and inland to the Victoria 
Nyanza and Upper Nile. 

4. The British Protectorate of gSanslhar (Zanzibar Island and Pemba). 

5. Italian East AfJica, which includes the Somali Coast between the 

Juba River and Ras Hafun, and the province of Eritrea, which 
includes the districts to the north and south of Massowa on the 
Red Sea Coast. 

6. The native kingdom of Abyssinia, nominally an Italian Protectorate. 

7. The British Protectorate of the North Somali Coast, with the island 

of Socotra ; the French colony of Obok and Tajnra Bay. 

8. Nubia fpart of) and the Eastern Sndan, governed, since the revolt 

of lo84, by theMahdi and his successor. 

V. INNER AFRICA includes :— 

1. The countries of the Sudan— Massina, Segu, &c., within the French 

sphere of influence ; Sokoto and Chwdo, attached by treaties to 
the Royal Niger Company ; and the independent States of Bomu, 
Kanem, Bafiirmi, Adaxnawa, Wadai, and, farther east, Darfor 
and Kordofan, which were formerly included in the Egyptian 
Sudan. 

2. The Congo Ftee State, though its outlet and chief centres of author- 

ity and commerce are on the West Coast, is yet essentially an 
Inner or Central African State. 
8. Nortbem Zambesia and Nyassaland, or British Central Africa, em- 
bracing the territories between the River Zambesi and Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika. 

VL INSULAR AFRICA includes :— 

1. Uadacascar and the Comoro Islands, which are French Protector- 

ates, and Reunion or Bourbon, a French colony. 

2. The British Colony of Manritias, witii its dependencies— the Sey- 

obeRes and the Amirante Islands. 
8. Soootra — ^a British possession, politically attached to Aden. 

4. The British islands of St. Helena, Ascension, and Tristan d'Acunba, 

in the Atlantic Ocean. 

5. The Portuguese islands of Prince's and St. Thomas, and the Spanish 

islands of Fernando Po and Annobon, in the Oulf of Guinea. 

6. The Cape Verde Islands and Madeira, which belong to Portugal, 

and the Canary Islands, which belong to Spain. 
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The Territorial Diyimona of Africa may be also arranged aocord- 
ing to the European powers to which they belong, or by which they 
are claimed. 

I. BBITI8H APKIOA indadei :— 

1. Biltlali Wait AMoa— the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 

Logoe with Yornba, the Niger Territories, and the Oil Rivers 
District. 

2. Britlali Boutb AMca^the Cape Colony, Natal, Basntoland, Zulu- 

land, Tongaland, Bechnanaland, and Southern Zambesia. 
8. BrltlBli Oantral Africa— Northern Zambesia and Nyassaland. 
4. BritiBh East Afrion— Ibea, Zanzibar and Pemba, with the I^orthem 

Somali Coast 
fi. Britlah Inaalar Africa— Manritias, the Seychelles and A mirante 

Islands, Socotra, St. Helena, Ascension, and Tristan d'Acnuha. 

II. FRENCH AFRICA includes :— 

1. The Colony of Algeria and the Protectorate of Tniiia in North Atcicom 

2. The Colony of Benegamlxla with the natiye protected States in the 

basins of the Senegal, the Gambia and the Upper Niger, and the 
Settlements and Protectorates on the Guinea Coast in West Africa. 
8. The French Congo (the Gabun, &c). 

4. The Protectorates of Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. 

5. The Colonies of Reunion and Obok. 

III. QBRMAN AFRICA includes :— 

1. Togoland and the Cameroons on the Guinea Coast 

2. Qerman Bonth-West Africa. 

3. German East Africa. 

IV. PORTUaUESE AFRICA includes :— 

1. Portngnese Guinea, with the Bissagos Islands. 

2. Portuguese West Africa— Angola. 

3. Portuc^uese East Afirica— Mozambique. 

4. The islands of Madeira, Cape Verde, St Thomas, and Prince's. 

V. SPANISH AFRICA includes :— 

1. The Presidios— Ceuta, Tetnan, &c., in Morocco. 

2. The SaTiaran Coast and Corisco Bay. 

8. The islands of the Canaries, Fernando Fo, and Annohon. 

VI. ITALIAN AFRICA includes :— 

1. The Eastern Somali Coast. 

2. The Province of Eritrea, on the Red Sea. 

3. The Protectorate of Ahysslnia and Shoa, with the Galla Country north 

of the 6® of North latitude and east of the 35® of East longitude. 

VIL TURKISH AFRICA includes :— 

1. The Vilayet of Tripoli with Barca and Fezzan. 

2. Egypt, nominally a Tributary State. 

VIII. DUTCH AFRICA (no political connection with Holland). 

1. The South African Republic or the TransraaL 

2. The Orange Ftee State. 

IX. BELGIAN AFRICA (not poUtically attached to Belgium). 
1. The Congo Ftee State. 

X. DEPENDENT NATIVB STATES. The principal of these are i-~ 

1. Sokoto and Qando, attached to the Niger Territories. 

2. Dahomey, now a French Dependency. 
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4. Kwoiiso, Atl««b«d to tha CoDgp Free SUt*. 

5. ITg»ndft,Uii70M,uid)»rUofBnaadaiiidKUacva,incltiiledwithiD 

tha sphere of Britiih Eaat AMca. 



XL IHBEFENDBHT NATIVE BTATBS. Tha mort Important ot tha " itni 
unappropriated " native territariea ua : — 

1. The Oeatral Sndan BtfttM of Bomu end Wedel, with Kanem, Ba^- 

mi, and Darfur. 

2. Tha Eactem Sudan and Hntda, which ue, howarer, nomiually in 

dnded in the British Sphere of Infiuence. 



EXAMINATION QUESTI0N8. 




NORTHERN AFRICA. 

The Babbaby Statbb,' in Northern ASiicA, extend from the 
Atlantic along the northern shores of the MediterrEtnean Sea to the 
confines of IWpt. They include the Empire or Sultanate of Uorocco, 
the French Colony of Algeria, the French Protectorate of TnnlB, 
and the Turldflh Vilayet or Province of Tripoli. 

The total area of these North African countries is about SSO,000 sqnare 
milea, or 11 times as large as Qreat Britain and Ireland, while the populatioQ 
smounts to about 12 to 15 milliong. 

Tbe iuhabitauta of Northern Africa include the BsrlMn, or, u ther are called 
in Algeria, the KaSylea, who dwell in the mountains and in tha ecattered Til- 
lagea thronghont the Atlas r^en ; KoOTi, who are the inhabitants of the cities, 
and Aiaba, who live in the more open pacta of the interior, principally within 
their own encampmenta ; Megzoea andNeKTolilB from the traus-S&hsran coun- 
tries ; and Jews, chieSy the descendants of those driven at various periods from 
Europe. In Algeria and Tanis there are also a ^p'eat number of Enropean 
settlers, chiefly nauoli, Spaniards, Itatlans, and Maltese. The Berbers are 

L BodUtdfiromthe^fj^t.tbaoTlBla^iOTAt&Djmtt ' 
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the deioencUuits of the oiigmal inhabitants of this region, which is named after 
them. The Moors are a mixed race, sprung from anions between the natiyea 
and the Araba and other inyaden who have at yarioos periods settled in this 
region. 

The natives of Northern Africa are almost exclusively Mohanimadaiui in re- 
ligion. Their manners and usages, especially in Morocco, are in many respects 
barbarous, or indicate, at the best, but a low degree of civilisation. 

Throughout Northern Africa the great features of nature are 
nearly uniform. The chains of the Atlafl stretch through the en- 
tire length of these countries, but only attain any consideraole height 
within Morocco. 

The plains between the Atlas and the sea, and the valleys that are included 
within the mountain region, are the most fertile portions of the territory. The 
hill-sides, towards the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, are luxuriantly wooded. 
Their southern slopes pass gnidually into the arid region of the Sahara. 

This portion of the African continent has no perennial riyen of any magni- 
tude.^ There are numberless winter torrents, but few of them preserve a con- 
tinuous flow of water. The lakes which occur are chiefly to the south of the 
Atlas Mountains, and are little more than salt marshes.* 

The OUmate is warm and generally healthy, but the whole region is ex- 
posed, on its southerly borders, to the not winos of the ach'acent Sahara. The 
rains are copious, but confined to particular seasons, and the soil, wherever 
sufficient moisture is obtained, is luxuriantly fertile. 

The industries of Northern Africa are not considerable. The preparation of 
morocco leather (from the skin of the native goat) is a pursuit in which the 
inhabitants excel. The larger portion of the whole region is pastoral, sheep 
and goats being very numerously reared. 

The grain called dlmixa, or millet, is extensively grown ; wheat, barley, 
and maize are cultivated to a less extent. In Algeria, the cultivation of the 
vine, cotton, tobacco, the codiineal-tree, and indigo is successfully pursued. 

The productions of Northern Africa include wool, wine, cereals, alfisi or 
esparto grass, gum, bees'-wax, dates, oliye oil, and g^t skins. These are 
exported in exchange for European manufactures. 

'. * Northern Africa, like the countries of Western Asia, exhibits almost every- 
where the traces of decay from a past condition of greatness and prosperity. The 
chief part of the countries enumerated aboTO was included in the empire of ancient 
Rome, and the frequent remains of Roman roads, temples, theatres, and aqueducts 
—their ruins now overgrown with the luxuriant vegetation of a semi-tropical climate 
—bear testimony to the greatness of the Roman power. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Tunis are the remains of Carthage— once the rival of Rome. Further 
to the eastward, within the province of Tripoli, are the ruins of the Greek cities 
which formed the ancient PerUapolis—Hie chief among them being Cyrene or Gren- 
nah, as it is now called. 

1. MOROCCO,' themostwesterlyof the Barbary States, extends 
from the Mediterranean on the north to the Sahara on the south, and 
from the Atlantic on the west to Algeria on the east. The Empire, 
which includes not only the Kingdom of Morocco and Fez to the 
north of the Atlas, but also the territories of JStu, TafUet, Twat, &c. 
to the south of that great range, has altogether an area of about 
314,000 square miles, and a population variously estimated at from 



^ to 8 millions. 






1. The principal are the T«iui/I and 5«6t^ flow- 
ing into the Atlantic and the Jfttlay* SArf*/, 
Bouma, and ir<|/erda, flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean. .. „, ^ -,,, 

2. The two largest ezpanses are the Snon Jau- 



Thi 



ihir in Algeria, and the ShoU Jerid In TunU 
The eastern end of the latter is only about ten 
miles from the head of the Gulf of Kabes, and it 
is proposed to admit the sea-water by a canal. 
8. Arabic, Moohrib «I Akta, " The Far West** 
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Morocco is physically divided into {I) the " Tell," a strip of fertile land be- 
tween the coast and (2) the Steppe-land, embracing the main and minor ranges 
of the Atlas, sonth and east of which is (3) the Desert region of the Sahara. 
The coast-districts are watered by the Muluya, which flows into the Mediter- 
tanean, and the Sebu and Tens}ft, which enter the Atlantic. The southern 
slopes of the Atlas are drained into the Wady Draa, which is fall only in the 
rainy season. 

The fertile coast-region is occnpied by the ruling people, the Moors, who 
conquered the country in the latter part of the seventh century ; the rest of the 
country is inhabited nutiidy by the Berben, but there are also large numbers 
of JewB and Negroes. The vegetable productions comprise various grains — 
wheat, barley, malie — ^and fruits ; agriculture, however, is in a very back- 
ward state. The principal articles of export to Great Britain are aJmonds and 
WOOL Morocco is said to be rich in minerals, especially in Uad, copper, and 
tin, but nothing is done to develop these sources of weidth. Morocco leather 
is manufactured at Mequinez. The chief ports are Tanodeb, Tetuan, and 
MooADOB. There are neither railways nor roads ; goods are transported by 
mules or camels, and, as there are no bridges, the caravans are unable to cross 
the rivers when these are in flood. 

The form of govermnent is that of an absolute despotism — ^the authority of 
the Sultan^K^lled by his subjects ' Emir-al-Mumenin,' or 'Prince of T^e 
Believers ' — ^being entirely unrestricted in either religious or political affairs. 
Many of the Berber tribes are virtually independent and acknowledge no rule 
but that of their own chiefs. The chief divisions of the country are — the king- 
doms of Fes and Moroeco, and the tributary territories of Sub, Draa, TUllet, 
and Twat. 

The chief towns of Morocco are the capitals — ^Morocco (50), Fes (70), and 
Mequines, three inland cities situated within the plain at the western root of 
the Atlas. Fez is, nominally, the chief capital of the empire, but the Sultan also 
resides alternately at the two other Imperial cities of Morocco and Mequinez. 
Moffador was formerly the chief port of Morocco. Tangier (20), another port 
of considerable importance, is at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, im- 
mediately beside Cape Spaxtel. Most of the foreign trade of Morocco passes 
through Tangier. Tne fortress of Centa, opposite Gibraltar, is occupied by the 
Spaniards, to whom the adjoining town of Tetuan also belongs. 

2. ALGERIA, the most important of all the colonial possessions 
of France, extends from the Mediterranean on the north to the 
Sahara on the south, and is bounded on the west by Morocco, and 
on the east by Tunis and Tripoli It has an area of about 123,000 
square miles, and a population of about 4 millions, exclusive of wan- 
dering Bedouin tribes. 

Algeria, like Morocco, is physically divided into three regions : — {\\ the 
fertile *' Tell," extending inland from the Mediterranean to the (2) bare nigh- 
lands of the Atlas region, beyond which is (3) the Algerian Sahara, the western 
part of which forms a rocky plateau, between 1,500 and 3,000 feet high, while 
the eastern part is a low plain, in some places considerably below sea-level. 
The chief rivers are the Roumel and Sheltf, both of which enter the Mediter- 
ranean. South of the mountains, the numerous periodical streams enter the 
ShoU Metgkvr. 

Only about one twenty-fifth part of Algeria is cultivated. In the inland 
regions south of the Tell the only arable tracts are the artificiallv formed ''oases " 
around the Artesian wells sunk by the French. The vegetable productions of 
the Tell countiy are similar to those of Southern Europe, and much wheat and 
wine are now produced. The principal article of export to England is the 
**OLl/a" (or esparto grass), used for making paper. Iron, lead, and copper are 
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also Ui^lj exported. The total imports amount to about 9 millions sterling 
and the exports to about 8 millions a rear. About three-fourths of the trade 
is with Franoe — ^the direct trade with England amounts to a little orar one mil- 
lion sterling a year. 

Algeria, which is rmrded more as a detached part of France than as a 
colony or dependency, Is divided into the three departments of Oran in the 
west. Alaiera in the centre, and ConstarUine in the east. Each district is sulv 
diTided into a OiTil Department and a Military District. The whole colony 
was under strict military mle until 1871| when a civil government was estab- 
lished in the Tell counta^ and In the settled inland districts.^ 

The chief taums of Algeria are Algiers, Oran, Bona and Constantine. 
ALQZBR8' (76), the capital of Algeria, rises in the form of an amphitheatre 
along the slope of a steep hill on the Mediterranean coast. A railway connects 
Algiers with the port of Oran (70). 220 miles to the west, and with that of 
Bona rSO), 250 miles to the east The railway to Bona is a branch from the 
main line which passes through OonrtaPtllK (45), a strongly fortified town in 
the interior. 

3. TUNIS IB bounded on the north and east by the Mediterranean, 
on the wegt by Algeria, and on the south by Trii)oli Its average 
width, from east to west, is about 1(X) miles, and its area' about 
45,000 square miles. Its inhabitants, who are mainly Kahyles or 
Berbers and Bedouin Ardbs, number about 1^ millions/ 

Tunis is physicallY a continuation of Algeria — ^the "Tell" of the eoast be* 
ing similarly succeeded by the central highlands and the desert region beyond. 
The M^^erda rises in Algeria, but the greater part of its course is within Tunis. 
South of the mountain region is the Shott Jerid, a vast salt lake or swamp, 
whose suiface is several feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

In proportion to its extent, Tunis possesses considerably more arable land 
than Algeria, and wheat, olive oil, and barley are laigely exported. There are 
also considerable native manufactiures (silk and woollen stuffs, pottery, leather, 
&c.). The principal article of export to Great Britain is alfii, or esparto grass, 
the best possible substitute for rags in the m anufa cture of paper. Most of the 
foreign trade of the country passes through TUNIS, the capital, which is con- 
nected by rail with its port of Goletta. Tunis has a population of 145,000 (of 
whom 30,000 are Jews), and possesses considerable manufactures of silks and 
woollen stuffs. Thirteen miles north-east of Tunis is the site of the ancient 
city of Carthage, Eairwan, 80 miles south of Tunis, is the ecclesiastical capital 
of Timis, and has a magnificent mosque ; it was anciently the capital of the 
Arabian empire in North Africa.* Biserta is an important port on the north 
coast. The total foreign trade averages 2^ millions sterling. 

Until 1860, when the Bey granted a constitution, the form of government 
was a pure despotism. From 1575, the rulers of Tunis acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan of Turkey, but, in 1871, the Bey ceased to pay tribute to the 
Porte, and was made virtually independent. In March, 1881, French troops 
crossed the border ostensibly to punisn the Kroumirs for their raids into Algeria. 
The ulterior object of the expedition, however, was the establishment of French 
supremacy in Tunis, and, in 1881-2, the Regency was placed under the protec- 



L The French declAied war against the Bey of 
Algiers in 1880^ and in July the same year 
Alffiera was bombarded and taken. Two years 
later £<ma was occupied. But the Arab til oes of 
Oran, under the brare Abd-el-Kaden now reso* 
lately contested the advance of the irench, and 
it was not until his capture in 1847 that the Tell 
country was subdued. TheKabyles of the in- 
terior highlands repeatedly reyoited, and kept 
the French troops almost constantly engaged 
until 1S84 After the suppression of the Insur- 



rection of 1870-71, a civil administration was 
granted to the coast proTinoes. 

2. Bombarded by the English under Lord Ex> 
moutii in 1816. Taken by the French in 1830. 
Now much frequented as a winter health-resort 

a Including that portion of the Sahara which 
is to the south of the Oulf of Kabes, and extends 
towards Ohadames. 

4 In the 10th century. Tunis had 17,000,000 in- 
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habitants, but in 1780 only about 6,000,000. 
6. Kairwan was founded by the Arabs in A 



in A. D. 670. 



tiOD of Fmara, and its afTairs are nowpructlcaUy administered by the French 
Foreign OtBce, tbrongh the French Keaident stationed at tha capital. The 
French army of occnpatiou nnmbecs 10,000 men. 

4 TRIPOLI' iB the moat easterly and the least fevoured of the 
Barbarj States, and, politically, includes the adjoining territories of 
Fezzan and Sarca. Although it has an area of half a million square 
miles,* the greater part of it ia an absolutely barren desert. 

The popDlation of Tripoli i 



various liinds of grains and fraits, tobacco, c , , , 

not only of Tripoli itself, but also of the Sndan, are eiported from the capital, 
TRIPOLI, on the Mediterranean coast 

The large territory of FEZZAM' lies to the southward of Tripoli, and com- 
prehends an area of considerable extent, which, thongh devoid of perennial 
streams, yet constitutes a kind of oasis, and ia fertile by comparison with the 
desert regioD by which it ia bounded on all sides, except the north. The chief 
' — u of Feizan is called Mnrmk. The principal comi '' '-• "-- 



BASOA,* the ancient 0)/Tfnaicaj lies to the east of Tripoli Barca is a 
rocky platean, of an average elevation of 1,500 feet. Its steep seaward slopes 
inclode many well-watered and fertile valleys. ii»iiyh»rt (the ancient Bertmce), 
the capital, is the second port of the province. 

Tripoli has, since 1S35, formed a vUayet or province of the Ottoman Em- 
pire ; theTnrkish governor resides at the town of TRIPOLI (30). Feizan is nUed 
by a snbordinate governor residing at Hniink. From 1SQ9 to 1872, Barca 
formed a distinct province, but in the latter year it was again attached to 
Tripoli. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON NORTHERN AFRICA. 
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EGYPT. 

Egypt ib the lower portion of the Nile Valley, extending from the 
Mediterranean up to Akashe (a small place on the Nile, 70 miles 
south of Wajdj Haifa), a direct distance of 760 miles. 

EXTENT.— The area of Ilgypt proper is officially estimated at 
394,240 square miles, or nearly seven times that of England and 
Wales. 

The total area— including the Oases in the Libyan Desert, the northern por- 
tion of Nubia, and the Rod Sea Ooast to Baa Kasar, 110 milee south of Suakin, 
together with the SUnai Peninsula and the Land of Midlan in Arabiar— ia not 
far short of 500,000 square miles, of which the cultivated and settled area covers 
only 18,000 square mnes, the rest being a desert, affording, at most, pasturage 
in a few favoured localities. 

NATT7BAL FEATTJBES.— I^gypt has twogreatnaturalfeatures, 
the river I^ile and the Desert. Cultivation is limited to the lands 
that immediately adjoin the former, and over which its inundations 
reach. 



1. In its course through 



except for the last 120 miles, the Nile 



flows through a narrow valley, wmch is strictly limited by high chams of rocks 
upon either side. These rocks, or rather hills (which reach in some places 1,000 
feet above the valley), divide the cultivable land from the desert, wnich begins 
immediately beyond. This desert reaches in one direction to the shore of the 
Bed Sea, and on the other side forms part of the great wilderness of Northern 
Africa. 

2. A hundred and twenty miles above the sea the Nile divides into two 
branches, called respectively (from the names of the towns situated near their 
outlets) the Bosetta and tiie Damietta branches. The former is the more 
westerly, the latter the easterly arm, of the river. The two enclose between 
them an extensive deUa.^ The Delta— or Lower Bgjrpt, as that portion of the 
country is called— consists of a broad and watered plain, crossed by numerous 
channels, natural or artificial. Above the Delta, the habitable part of ^gypt 
is limited to the immediate valley of the river, which seldom reaches more than 
seven or eight miles across, between the bordering chains of hills upon either 
side. Egypt, therefore — in so far as its habitable portion is concerned — ia a 
much less extensive country than it appears to be upon the map. 

3. The Nile overflows its banks annually, the river beginning to rise above 
its ordinary level in the month of June, and continuing to rise daily until the 
latter end of September, at which time nearly the whole valley is laid under 
water.* The waters afterwards gradually retire within their proper bed, 
leaving behind them a fertilising deposit, to which the abundant harvests of 
Egypt are due. During the time of " high Nile " (as the season of inundation 
is called), only the rising grounds upon which the villages are mostly built are 
seen above the flood, and E^ypt presents the appearance of a vast inland sea — 
many of the inhabitants living in rafts upon the water. This periodical rise of 
the Nile is caused by the abundant rains in Abyssinia and the highland regions 
to the southward. 



1. A delta is the spaoe enolowd between the 
various branches into which a rirer divides 
above its outlet Such tracts of country neces< 
sariW assume a triangular shape, resembling the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet A (Delta), 
whence the term is derived. It was to the region 
enclosed between the different arms of the Nile 
that the term was originally applied by the 



Oreeks. It has become extended, in modem 
geography, to all similar tracts of land. The 
Danube, the Rhine, the Volga, the Oanges, the 
Indus, the Amason, and a great number of other 
rivers, form deltas. The eictent of these tracts of 
land is continually increased by the deposition of 
sediment where the river meets the sc 
2. The rise at Cairo is about 83 feet 
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Climate.— Egypt has a warm and dry climate. Except in the Delta, rain 
seldom occurs— in Upper Egypt only at long intervals, which are sometimes 
of two or three years^ duration. The intense dryness of the air has been the 
means of preserving from decay the monuments of ancient art in which Egypt 
abounds. 

INHABITANTS.^Egypt has upwards of 7 million inhabitants, 
the vast nugority of which are of the Arab race, the offspring of the 
Arab settlers in £!gypt within the period that immediate^ succeeded 
the Mohammedan conquest in the 10th century. 

The Egyptian Arabs constitute the agricultural population or feUahin, as 
they are called. The descendants of the ancient Egyptian (or Coptic) race are 
about 500,000 in number. There are Turks (the ruling people)! with Arme- 
nians, Syrians, Jews, and Franks or Europeans, in the towns. Ilie foreigners 
in I^gypt number about 100,000. 

BelifiriozL— The B^ptian people are almost uniformly followers of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, except in the case of the Copts — descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians— who form a Christian Church, under the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who resides at Cairo. 

INDnSTBY.— The industry of the Egyptian population is almost 
exclusively devoted to the culture of the soiL The inundations of 
the Nile fertilise the land, and the limits reached by the waters of 
the river mark the extent of cultivation. 

Abundant harvests of wheat, dhnrra, and other grains are raised, and cotton 
is grown to a considerable extent in the plains of the Delta. FLaz, sugar, 
bemp, tobacco, coffee, safilron, mulberries, and dates all enter into the list 
of Egyptian agricultural produce. The cotton and surplus corn of Egypt are 
exported chiefly to England, and the manufactured productions of Western 
Europe are imported in return. The trade of Egypt, both foreign and internal, 
has vastly increased since the construction of the Alexandria and Suez Rail- 
way, which re-opened the ancient route between Egypt and India, but the 
transit trade over this line declined after the opening of the Suez CaxLal, which 
is now the great highway of communication between Europe and the East.^ 

Cozmnerce.— The foreign trade of Egypt, which amounts to about 20 mil- 
lions sterling a year, is carried on chiefly with Great Britain, which takes two- 
thirds of the exports and sends nearly one-half of the imports. About 9 per 
cent, of the trade is carried on with Turkey, and 8 per cent, with -France and 
Austria-Hungary. 

The principal articles of export from Egypt to Great Britain are raw cotton 
and cotton seed, wbeat, and beans, with tobacco, sugar, and rice. Nearly 
the whole of the foreign trade of the counti^ passes through ALEXANDRIA, 
though a large business is also done at Port Said, Sobz, Damibtta, and 

ROSBTTA. 

GOVEBNMENT.— Egypt is nominally a dependency of Turkey, 
but the Khedive, as the present ruler is styled, is virtually inde- 



1. By the Conyenfcion of 1887, the oanal has been 
neutralised, and i» exempted from blockade. 
Vessels of ail nations, whether aimed or not, can 
pass through it in peaoe or war. 

The canal was commenced in 1869 and com- 
pleted in 1869. Its total length, from Port Said, 
on the Mediterranean (about 40 miles east of 
Damietta), to Sues, at the head of the Bed Sea, 
is 87 milee— 66 miles of actual canal and 21 miles 
of lakes. It is suflScientbr deep to allow vessels 
drawing 25 feet 7 inches of water to pass through, 
but Teasels cannot pass each other except at the 



** sidings." It is being widened sufficiently, how- 
ever, to obviate this inoonvenience. By the use 
of the electric light, vessels can now pass through 
it by night as well as by day. The harbour at 
Port Said was artificially formed, and the entire 
cost of the canal and subsidiary works was over 
20 millions sterlins^ In 1876, the British Govern' 
ment bought the Khedive's shares for £4,ooo,00a 
Nearly 4,000 vessels pass through the canal 
every year, aJiid more than three-fourths of them 
are Bntish. 
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pendent of tbo Porte. The government of Egypt w carried on under 
the direct control of England, and the country Lb Btill occupied by 
British troops.' 

DIVIBIONS and TOWS.— The two great adminiBtratire divi- 
sions arc those of " Masr el Bahri ^ or Lower Egypt— the Nile Delta 
—and "El Said' or Upper EgTPt, which extends southwards from 
the Delta to Akashe on the Nile, TO miles south of Wady Hal&. 
The only two really large cities of modem Egypt are Cairo aod 
A lexandna. The former is the capital of the country, and the latter 
its chief seaport 

CAIRO (368) standi on the right or eastern bank of tlie Nile, i ehort distance 
Kbove the head o( the Delta. It owes its origin to the Arab conqnerora of Egypt, 
hj wham it nai founded in the year S70, and it is still an important centre of 
tnfflc between the East and the West, bnt its importance in this reapect has 
great!; declined since the opening of the Suez Canal, previous to vblch the 
" overland route" paiaed iTom Alexandria on the Mediterranean coast, to 
Cairo, and thence to Suez, at the bead of the Red Sea. 



It at once became a flouri! 
rapidly into a splendid city, and nttimately ranked only aecond in place among 
the cities of the Roman world. It was long the chief centre of Greek learning 
under the Ptoleniiesandof early Christianity in the second and third centuries. 
Aleiandria was taken by the Mohammedans in fl40, after a siege of 14 months. 
Id modern times, the city flourished until the outbreak of the rebellion headed 
by Arahi Pasha, when the forts were bombarded by the British fleet, and the 
town WM fired and pillaged by the rebel troops and Arabs. Under the British 
occupation It has, however, revived, and is dally becoming ot greater import- 
ance aa the centre of the trade ot %jpt with foreign countries. T«I Bl Kablr, 
in the Delta, was the scene of the decisive defeat of Arabi Pasha by the British 
in 1882. 

BoMtta'(IS) on the western, and Damletta (34) on the eaatem, month of 
t^e Nile, were formerly important seaports. Bnez (12), on the Oulf of Suez, at 
the head of the Red Sea, belongs to Ugypt, thoueh it is Arabian rather than 
Egyptian by geographical position. It is now the sonthern tenninns of the 
Swx Canal, which, crossing the Isthmiis of that name, connects the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. Fort Satd (17), on the Mediterranean, to the east of 
Dimietta, ia the northern terminus of the Suez Canal. Bint, in Upper Egypt, 
vtM fbrmerly the terminns of the Nile Valley Railway, but it is now open to 
aircelli and it has t>een proposed to continne it to Assnan, 220 miles further 
up Oie Nile. The Nile, however, is freely navigable, beyond Siut, as fir as the 
Second Cataract, and a railway has been constructed tjong the right bank of 
the river &om Wady Haifa to Akashe, 70 miiea further to the south. 
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* . * The objects regarded with most interest in Egypt are the works of a past 
age. The nnmerous antiquities that are found within the Nile valley supply 
an unfailing field of study to the admirer of ancient art. Amongst these monu- 
ments of bygone greatness are pyramids, tombs, temples, palaces, colossal 
statues, obelisks, sphinxes, and many other works. 

The pyramids of Ghizeh and the ruins of Thebes are the two more special 
localities which possess the kind of interest here referred to. The Pyramids are 
within a few miles' distance of Cairo, on the western bank of the river, and the 
well-known figure of the Sphynz, of colossal magnitude, is in their neigh- 
bourhood. The Ruins of Thebes are in a higher part of the Nile vidley, 
within Upper Egypt, and are spread over a vast space upon either side of the 
river. Absiuui (the ancient Syene), on the right bank of the Nile, is 150 miles 
above the ruins of Thebes. Tlie valley of the Nile becomes here contracted to a 
mere ravine, and a ledge of rock which crosses the bed of the river inmiediately 
above Assuan forms what is called the First Cataract, which, like all the so- 
called cataracts of the Nile, is really a mere rapid. 

The Libyan Desert, to the westward of the Nile, contains several oases, which 
are regarded as forming part of Egypt. The largest of these (distinguished as 
the Great Oasis), is immediately west of the ruins of Thebes. The others are 
known as the Little Oasis, the Western Oasis, and the Oasis of Siwah. The 
last 'is the most northwardly of the number, and lies at a further distance than 
the others from the Nile. It contains a celebrated fountfdn — ^the supposed 
"Fountain of the Sun" — and the ancient temple of Jupiter Ammon, which 
Alexander the Great visited, was situated in this oasis. 

THE EASTERN SUDAN. 

The Eastebn Sudan includes the valley of the Nile, from the 
Great Lakes to the Egyptian frontier, and also the territorial divi- 
sions known as Eordofan and Darfar, to the west of the Nile 
valley. This vast territory, which is now within the British Sphere 
of Influence, has an area of about 1 miUion square miles. 

Natural Features.— The great features of this region, like those of Egvpt, 
are the Nile Valley and the Desert. In Nubia, the two branches of the Nile — 
the Blue Nile (Bohr el Azrek) and the Wliite Nile (Bahr el Abiad)—\ai\i& 
their waters at the point where the town of Khartum is situated. The united 
stream is joined, some distance below, by the Atbara, which rises in the high- 
lands of Abyssinia to the south-eastward. On the southern frontiers are the 
great lakes — ^the Victoria Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza — ^the perennial reser- 
voirs of the White Nile. 

The lands watered by the Blue Nile and the Atbara exhibit a diversified 
surface, with alternate forests and savannahs. Below the junction of the 
Atbara, cultivation is limited to the immediate banks of the Nile. The 
valley of the Nile becomes tiiere a mere ravine, bordered on either hand by 
rocky ridges, as in Egypt, and of much narrower limits than in the latter 
country. In some places, where openings occur in the bordering mountains, 
the sands of the adjoining desert come close up to the river's bank. 

Climate and Productions.~The climate is more tropical than that of 
Egy^t, and the vegetation bears a great resemblance to that of the Torrid Zone, 
within which, indeed, nearly the entire country is situated ; but by far the 
larger part of Nubia is an arid wilderness, and even the watered districts are 
tenanted principally by the wild beasts of the forest. 

Groups of the acacia, the mimosa^ and the date-palm mark the course of the 
Nile, and the sv^ar-cane grows wild in the neighbourhood of its banks. The 
senna-plant is a production of Nubia. Vast foreets, among which the ebony- 
tree and other hard woods are found, occur in the south-eastern division of the 
country. 
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Inhabitants.— This vast territory is but thinly inhabited, the total popa- 
lation beinp^ probably under 10 miluons (an average of only 10 to the square 
mile), consisting chiefly of Arabs and various Negro tribes and mixed races. 

Industry.— The scattered villages, which occur at intervals along the banks 
of the Nile in Nubia and in the more fertUe tracts further south, mark the 
abodes of an agricultural and pastoral population. The dkurra grown in their 
fields, with the fruit of the date-palm, and tobacco, cotton, indigo, and various 
gums, are almost the sole products of Nubia and the Eastern Sudan. 

Ck>n]ineroe.— The only commerce which the country possesses is a transit 
trade. The caravans, which, until the Mahdi revolt, conveyed the produce of 
Central Africa to the bazaars of Cairo, passed through Nubia, and the trafiSc in 
slaves then constituted the most important item in the trade carried on by the 
Sudanese Arabs. The most valuable article of export is ivory, obtained from 
the vast herds of elephants that roam over the magnificent " park-like " plains 
and savannahs of the Upper Nile. 

TOWNS.— Upper Nubia contains the town of KHARTUM (70J, which is the 
largest place in tnis portion of the Nile and the centre of authority for the 
whole country, as well as for the adjoining regions of the Sudan. Khartum 
stands at the junction of the White and Blue Niles, and will be for ever famous 
for its heroic defence by, and tragic death of, General Gordon. On the opposite 
side of the Nile is the fortified station of Omdnrman. Sennar, also in Upper 
Nubia, is on the Blue Nile. Metammeh and Abu Klea, on the Nile below 
Khartum, are memorable as the scene of victories won by the British over the 
forces of the Mahdi during their advance to the relief of General Gk)rdon. New 
Dongola, on the left bank of the Nile, lower down its course, is one of the 
most thriving of Nubian towns. The only seaport of Nubia is SUAKIN, a 
small place on the Red Sea, which is garrisoned by Egyptian troops. The 
caravan-route from tfiis port across the desert, and along which arrangements 
had been made to lay down a railway (but which was abandoned after only 
a few miles had been completed), leads to Berber, a small place on the right 
bank of the Nile, not far from its junction with the A^ra. El Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofan, was the headquarters of the Mahdi, who advanced thence 
on Khartum. In JSqimtoria (Emin Pasha's Province), the chief stations are 
Wadelal, on the Nile, 20 miles north of the Albert Nyanza, Dnfil^ and Lado. 

*.' Previous to the revolt of the Mahdi in 1882, the whole of the Nile Basin (with 
the exception of the upper portions of the basins of the Bine Nile and the^tbara), 
from the Great Irfike sof Equatori al Af rica to the southern frontier of Kgypt, was 
included in the EGYPTIAN SUDAN,^ and was subject to the Khedive of 
Egypt, who ruled it through a Oovemor-Oeneral, resident at Khartum. 

The authority of the Khedive extended over lar^e territories In this region, and 
embraced— (1) Kordofan, lyine west of Upper Nubia, conquered by Mehemet All in 
1821 ; (2) Darfur, annexed to Egypt in 1876 ; and (3) the JBcutem Sudan and the Red 
Sea Coast, comprising the territories west and north of Abyssinia. The annexation 
of the provinces nortn of the Abyssinian plateau was followed, in 1866, by the occu- 
pation of the ])ort of Massowa and the adjoining coast-district, thus completely 
isolating Abyssinia and depriving it of its only outlet to the sea. South of Massowa, 
also, the Egyptian dominions were extended by the annexation of the Danakil 
country, between Abyssinia and the Red Sea. and by the occupation of Berbera (in 
1878), Zeila and Harrar and adjoining territories (in 1876X (4) Along the Upper 
Nile Valley the Egyptians extended their conquests still further south, and estab- 
lished mihtarv stations at Oondokoro (afterwards replaced by Lado, on the other 
side of the Nile), Wadelai, and other places. 

The Egyptian power on the Upper Nile being overthrown by the MAHDI, a 
Mohammedan fanatic of Kordofan, a British expedition was sent up the Nile in 1884, 
for the purpose of liberating the Egyptian earrisons at Khartum and other towns 
investea by the Arabs. Khartum was held by General Gordon, who, early in 1884, 
had been sent out by the British Government with full powers to organize the 



1. The Egyptian Sudan iraa divided Into 12 
provinces, namebr, Donsrola, Khartum, Suakin, 
Maisowa, Kordofaxi, Darfur, Sennar, Equatorial 
Province, Fazcoll, Bahr el Ghazal. Zeila, Har- 
rar, and Berbera, and had (according to a MS. 



note of the late General Gordon) an area of 
900,000 square miles and a population of 10,400,00a 
These provinces were governed by European or 
Egyptian Lieutenants under a Governor-General, 
resident at Khartum. 
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eTacnation of the country, but which he found it impossible to effect. After many 
fierce contests with the Arabs, the British vanguard approached Khartum in 
January, 1886, only to find that it had fallen into the hands of the Mahdi, and that 
its heroic defender had been killed and his faithful followers massacred. There- 
upon the British Oovemment determined to quell the insurrection at any cost, and 
reinforcements were sent out to open up the Sualdn-Berber route, the forces under 
Lord Wolseley bein|i; concentratea on the Nile and remaining on the defensive. 
Owing, however, to the crisis in Afghanistan, and to the apparently successful rising 
against the Mahdi in Kordofan, the forces in the Eastern Sudan were withdrawn, an 
Egyptian garrison being left at Suakin. The southern frontier of Egypt has since 
been extended to Akashb, 70 miles south of Wadt Halfa, at the Second Cataract of 
the Nile, and Egypt still retains the Bed Sea Coast for 110 miles to the south of 
Suakin. At present, the power of the Khalifat a.s the Mahdi's successor is called, 
extends from Dongola in Nubia to the Albert Nyanza, and from the Bahr el Ghazal 
to the western borders of Abyssinia. The Mahdist empire has no outlet on the 
coast— the port of Suakin and the coast for 110 miles to the south being effectively 
occupied (under British supervision) by Egypt, while the rest of the Red Sea littoral 
to the Strait of Bab el Mandeb is now included in the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

KOBDOFAN lies between the Nile and Darfiir. It has an area 

of about 100,000 square miles and a population of not more than 

300,000. 

For 60 years (that is, since its conquest by Mehemet Ali in 1821 until the 
Mahdi revolt in 1882) this country formed part of the Egyptian dominions. 
Kordofan was the great stronghold of Mahdism, and it was from ELOBEID, the 
capital, that the Mahdi led his fanatical followers against Khartum in 1885. 

DABFUB, situated between Kordofan and Wadai, has twice the 

area and five times the population of Kordofan. 

The capital, EL FA8HEB, is on the great caravan route from Wadai to 
Egypt, along which for many centuries an annual caravan conveyed ifoory and 
gum, ostrich feathers and slaves to Egypt, returning thence with valuable vx/oen 
fabricSf arms, and metal wares. But the Mahdi revolt stopped commercial as 
well as all other communications with Egypt. 



ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia includes the loftiest of all the plateau-lands of Africa. 
The country is, in fact, a succession of high tablelands, crossed by 
lofty mountam chains, and intercepted by deep ravines. Some of 
the mountains reach 15,000 feet above the sea and are covered with 
perpetual snow.* 

Abyssinia includes the large lake of Dembea (or Tzana), f^m which issues 
the Bahr el Airek or Blue Ifile. The upper course of the Atbara, or Black 
NUe^ is also within this resion. The Hawasli, another considerable river, 
flows to the eastward and is lost in a salt marsh. 

Climate.— The climate of Abyssinia is intensely hot in the lower grounds, 
but is temperate and healthy on the upland plains of the interior. At Oon- 
dar, the mean temperature is about 60° Fahr. 

ProductionB.— The mineral resources of the country are said to be consider- 
able, but they are as yet undeveloped. The soil is fertile, and cotton, sugar, 
coffee, &c., are produced in the lower v^leys. On the higher grounds (from 
5,000 to 9,000 feet) the various kinds of grain and fruits are extensively grown, 
while on the highest regions (up to 14,000 feet) large herds of cattle and sheep 
are reared. 



1. The cnhninating point la Ba» DaAan (16,996 feet), in the Somen range, 70 miles north-east of 
Gondar. 
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INHABITANTS.— Abyssinia Proper is estimated to hare an 

area of about 130,000 square miles, and a mized^ population of 

perhaps 3 or 4 millions. 

Numerically, the Hamllss predominate, hut politically, the Semites of 
Tigre, Amhora, and Shoa, who emigrated from Araoia at some unknown period, 
are, and always have bean, supreme. Thev call tbemselTes Itiopiavians or 
Bthiopians, and still speak a dialect of the old Ethiopic langnage. They were 
converted to Christianity in the 4th century, and have since remained mem- 
bers of the Alexandrian Church. The Abuna, or head of the church, is always 
a Copt appointed and consecrated by the Patriarch of Alezandria, but he is 
not so powerful as the native head of the religious orders. The Falajdias, or 
Abyssinian Jews, claim descent from Jews who brought the Mosaic law to the 
plateau long before the Christian era, but they are probably an aboriginal 
tribe converted at a very early date by Jewish missionaries. The secular and 
regular clergy instruct a limited number of children in grammar, choral sing- 
ing, poetry, and the recitation of Bible texts. 

OOVEBNMENT.— The ancient empire of Abyssinia or ^Ethiopia 
was formerly a powerful Stat^ goyemed from the earliest times oy 
an absolute ruler, styled the ^egtu Negusti or ''King of Xings.'' 
The country is divided into three great provinces, Tigre m the norths 
Amhara in the centre, and Shoa in the south, and the supreme 
authority has frequently shifted from one province to another. 

For a time, the ruler of Shoa claimed the sovereignty of the country, but 
Theodore, a robber chieftain of Amhara, having seized the supreme power, was 
proclaimed king of Abyssinia. Theodore having arrested and imprisoned 
British subjects in 1863 and refused to release them, an expedition nnder Sir 
B. Napier was sent against him. The British forces landed in January, 1868, 
at Annesley Bay, and advanced towards the fortress of Hagdala, which was 
stormed and captured. During the assault, Theodore killed himself. Soon 
after the withdrawal of the British forces. Prince Eassai of Tigre claimed the 
throne, and, having defeated a rival chieftain, was crowned king as Johannes II. 
in 1872. The Khedive's troops entered Abyssinia in 1874, but were defeated, 
and in 1876 evacuated the country. On the death of Johannes II. in 1889, 
Menelek II., king of Shoa, became the supreme ruler of Abyssinia, and in May 
of the same year he signed a treaty by which Abyssinia virtually became an 
Italian Protectorate. 

Of the numerous towns, few of which, however, have a population of over 
5,000, the principal are GONDAB, the capital of Amhara, an ancient city on 
the uplands near the shores of Lake Dembea ; Adowa, the capital of Tigre ; 
the holy city of Axum, the "city of Abraham," the ancient capital of the Ethio- 
pian empire, and still the crowded resort of Itiopiavian priests and pilgrims ; 
Licheli, the capital of Shoa ; Ankobar, the religious metropolis and most 
populous city in Shoa. 8,198 feet above the sea ; Debra Tabor or "Mount 
Tabor," a mountain fortress of the Negus, at an elevation of over 8,600 feet ; 
Magdala, King Theodore's mountain-fortress, stormed by the British in 1868 ; 
and M a k ella h , the present capital of the Negus. 



QUESTIONS ON THE NILE COUNTRIES. 



1. What three conntrles are comprehended 
▼ithin the region watered by the Mile? Point 
them out upon the mapi 

& How la Egypt bounded, and what are its 
two great natural features ? 



a What part of Egjmt is known as the Delta? 
What is meant by the term ddta in a geographi- 
cal sense? 

4. By what is the Nile, in its course throned 
Egypt) distinguished? 



1. Hence the name of the country. Abyssinia, from the Arabic Ao&sslk, 
reference to its mixed population. 



' confusion," i«.. In 



THE SAHARA: THE SUDAN. 
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THE SAHARA. 



The immense region of Northern Alrica^ to which the name 
SaJiara— an Arabic word meaning "desert"— ia applied, extends 
from the Atlantic to the shores of tlie Bed Sea, a distance of over 
3,500 miles, and from the southern slopes of tlie plateaux of Barbary 
and Batca and the coast of the Mediterranean in Tripoli to the 
graaa-lands which border the fertile and well-watered countries of 
the Sudan. 



e tiia date-palm, which 
_ _ , , h 19 eitonaively produced 

ai sujiA, on sue mate from Tripoli to Bomu, and at Taossni, on the route 
from Morocco to Timbaktu. Dates and salt, Witt ostrich reaUiBrs, ffold aast, 
and slaves, are, in fact, the only commscdal producta of this v&st region. 

The commercQ of the Sahara ia carried on by camel-caraTsna which crosa the 
desert by certain ronlaa, the directions of which are determined hy the positnona" 
of the woUa and oases. The trade conBists chiefly in the tranaport of ostrich 
feathera, gold dust, and ivory to the Mediterraneaa ports from the Sudan — the 
cararana returning with cottoa goods and other textile fabrics, cntlery, arms, 
and trinkets of alt sorts. The most treqnentBd route passes from Tripoli throurfi 
Hniziik in Fezian, and hy the salt mines of BUma (which fumisb an arti^e 
of consldsrahle trade) tD Euka on Lake Chad. 



THE SUDAN. 

The name " Blad es Sudan," or " Country of the Blacks" of the 
old Arab geographersj was applied to the vast region to the south of. 
and almost co-exteusive witb^ the Sahara, and the term is still used 
to indicate the belt of fertde and well-watered countries, which 
lie within the zone of tropical raina and form a startling contrast to 
the sterile desert, which stretches between them and the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
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Oon^ on the fonth, tiraa extending right across the continent, from the At- 
Untic on the west to the Red Sea and Abyssinia on the east^ a distance of 
considerably OTer 8,000 miles. 

KATXTBAIi FEATURES.— The great natural features of the 
Sudan are the Senegal and the Gambia in the Western Sudan or 
Sen^rambia. the Niger and Lake Obad in the Central Sudan, and 
the tipper Nile and its tributaries in the Eastern Sudan, 

The Beaegal, the QamUa, and the Hlger or Joliba, all take their rise near 
each other in the Fnta Jallon Highlands in the Western Sndan. The Senegal 
and the Gambia flow westwards into the Atlantic ; the Niger bends to the east- 
ward and then flows south into the Gnlf of Guinea. Unlike the other great 
rirers of Africa, these three rirers are navigable for considerable distances in- 
land, nnobstmcted by either rapids or falls, and form, therefore, excellent 
channels of commnnication with the interior. 

Lake Chad is a shallow expanse of much greater extent when the Shari and 
other streams which flow into it are in flood than dnring the dry season. 

The dimaU of the Sndan is thoroughly tropical, and portions of the interior 
are probably among the hottest on the globe. But the inland countries of the 
Sudan do not appear to be unhealthy, and are at any rate free from the pesti- 
lential malaria which proves so deadly to Europeans on the coast. The rains 
and the season of drought succeed one another with undeviatingregalarity, the 
rainy season coinciding with the position of the sun to the north of the Equator. 

INHABITANTS.— The inhabitants of the Sudan are not exclu- 
sively of Negro race. A large jn-oportion of them are of mixed desceniv 
partly of Arab or Berber origin. The latter are known as Fnlahs 
or Fellatahs, and are most numerous in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Chad and to the eastward of the Niger; the pure Negro race is found 
to the west of that river. 

The FolahB occupy a position which is politically and socially in advance of 
that of the pure Negro races, and have carried with them into the heart of the 
African continent the rites of the Mohammedan worship and the precepts of 
the Koran. The Negroes themselves, when not converted to Mohammedanism, 
are uniformly heathens, given up to a degrading fetishism, that is, the adoration 
of particular objects invested by them with a sacred character, and known as 

It is in the Mohammedan countries of the Sudan that the African race has 
reached its highest stage of development independent of European influence, 
and even the least advanced of these Negroid Mohammedans are not bar- 
barians — at any rate not in the worst sense of the term. The Sudanese people, 
generally, have settled habits of life, they cultivate their fields, weave cotton 
cloth with some skill and dye it of bright colours. Many of their towns are 
of considerable size, and the courts of their native monarchs display various 
attempts at a rude kind of splendour and dignity. 

The great obstacle to the advancement of the Negro has been the slave trade. 
The numerous divisions, into Avhich Negro Africa has always been divided, 
formerly engaged in frequent warfare with one another, for the express purpose 
of taking captives to be sold to the slave dealer ; slave-hunting expeditions are 
still, unhappily, fitted out by the most powerful chiefs against their weaker 
neighbours, the villages of the latter are burned, the children and the aged 
slaughtered, and the able-bodied marched in gangs across the desert, or down 
to the coast, to be sold into slavery. The slave-trade has always been the bane 
of the Negro population of Africa, and the substitution of a more legitimate 
commerce is, therefore, the only means of suppressing this cruel and iniquitous 
traffic. 
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PBODXJCTIONS.— The commercial productions of the Sudan 

are chiefly gold-d/ustj ivory, and ostrich feathers — ^besides slaves, 

who formerly constituted a much more important item of trade than 

at present. 

A great deal of trade is carried on between the Sudan and the countries on 
the Mediterranean coast by means of carayans which cross the Sahara. The 
merchants engaged in this trade are principally Moors. Articles of European 
manufacture are thus introduced into the heart of the African continent. 

DIVISIONS. — The three great divisions of the Sudan are : — (1) 
The Eastern Sudan; (2) the Central Svdan; and (3) the Western 
Svdan, 

I. THE EASTERN SUDAN has been already described {see 
pp. 275-7). 

II. THE OENTBAL SUDAN, a purely conventional term, is 
applied to the region lying to the south of the Sahara, and extending 
between the French or Western Sudan and the Eastern Sudan. 

The Central Sudan is divided into a number of Mohammedan Negroid States, 
the limits of which are undefined, except where they are marked by natural 
features such as Lake Chad, the Shari, and the Niger. Wadal and its tribu- 
tary States lie to the east of Lake Chad ; Bomn and Sokoto are between Lake 
Chad and the Niger. 

The Sultanate of WADAI, with the tributary States of Kanem and 
Bagirml, occupies the entire region between Danur and Lake Chad, and 
extends from the Sahara on the north to the Shari-Mobangi water- 
parting on the south. 

The mountains, steppes, savannahs, and deserts of Wadai are occupied by 
some 5 millions of Arabs and Negroes. The Sultan, who resides at ABKHB, 
rules Negro and Arab alike witn relentless severity. His army, about 7,000 
strong, is chiefly employed in levying tribute in kind (slaves, horses, cattle, 
honey, com) from the provinces and vassal States. 

KANEM, a vassal State of Wadai, is on the northern side of Lake Chad. The 

geople are allied to the Tibbus. The capital is NJimi, but the agent of the 
ultan of Wadai resides at Mao, to the north-west of Njimi. 

BAOntMI, also a tributary State of Wadai, lies to the south-east of Lake 
Chad, and includes the low-lying plains and marshes of the Lower Shari. The 
handsome and warlike, but luso bloodthirsty and cruel, people of Bagirmi are 
Mohammedan Negroes, and, prior to the capture of their capital, MASSENA, 
in 1871, by the Sultan of Wadai, were independent. 

BORNU^ is a lovely and fruitful country, to the west and south of Lake 
Chad. It has an area of perhaps 60,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 5 millions, chiefly Kanun Negroes. 

The Kaanri' Negroes of Bomu are regarded as " the most cultured people in 
Central Africa, and their woven fabrics, pottery, and m^tal ware are highly 
prized throug^hout the Sudan." Their Sultan has an army of 30,000 men partly 
armed with nfles, a strong force of cavalry, and even some artUlery. 

There are several towns with over 10,000 inhabitants in Bomu Proper and 
the larger tributary States, and KUEA or Kukawa, the capital of the Sultanate, 

Lie., Bar-noa, or ** The Land of Noah." ] 2. i e., " People of Light" 
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on the western shore of Lake Chad, has a population of from 50,000 to 60,000, 
and is one of the greatest markets in the Central Sudan. 

The Bmpire of SOKOTO, which is practically a British Protectorate, is 
the largest and most populous of all the States of tJie Central Sudan, and 
includes fdl the former Haussa States between Lake Chad and the Niger, 
together with the tributary States of Adamawa, Gando, Borgn, Nape, and 
other smaller ^'kingdoms in the Niger-Benue r^on. 

The agricultural resources of this fertile and well-watered region are con- 
siderable — ^rlce and other cereals, dates and honey, are largely exported, and 
much cotton is grown, for the Haussa people are skilful in manufacturing it 
into durable material (which is coloured ¥dth indigo and other native dyes), 
and they also make excellent leather goods (shoes, sandals, harness, &c.). 

The Emperor of Sokoto has conferred on the Royal Niger Company full sove- 
reign power throughout a large part of his dominions, and complete jurisdiction 
— civil, criminal, and fiscal — over non-natives throughout the remainder. He 
governs directly but a comparatively small part of the Empire ; the rest is ruled 
by vassal kings and chiefs who pay him an annual tribute. 

Kane (35), the old Haussa capital, and still the commercial metropolis of the 
Central Sudan, lies about midway between Kuka, the capital of Bomu, and 
Sokoto, the former chief town of the Fulah conquerors of Haussaland. Sokoto 
ia no longer the capital of the Empire, and i ts 10 0,000 inhabitants have dwindled 
to 10,000 — scarcely half the population of WUBNO, the present capital. Both 
towns are on the Sokoto River, an affluent of the Niger. 

Oando, another large town, is on the same river, about 90 miles south of So- 
koto. It is the capitu of the kingdom of OANDO, which extends on both sides 
of the Middle Niger Valley. NilD, on the Oli River, a western affluent of the 
Niger, is the capital of BORQU, another vassal State of Sokoto. Borga lies 
entirely to the west of the Niger, and to the south of Gando. The Oli River 
divides Borgu from the kingdom of NITPE, also a Native State tributary to 
Sokoto, on the Middle Niger. 

The basin of the Upper Benue is within the kingdom of ADAUAWA, the last 
conquest of the Fnlahs to the south-east. This ma^iificent country is bounded 
on the north by Bomu, and on the north-east by BaglrmL Towards the 
south and south-east its limits are undefined. The capital, YOla, is a busy 
trading centre on the Upper Benue, and is regularly visited by the Royal Niger 
Company's steamers, which ascend the river to Bihago, 70 miles above Yola. 



III. THE WESTERN SUDAN.— Besides the Atlantic Coafit 
Colonies and States, the Western Sudan includes the vast region 
which stretches north to the Sahara and east to the Middle Niger. 

Of the numerous territorial divisions in this vast and, as yet, imperfectly 
known region, the most important is the FRENCH SUDAN, which includes 
nearly the whole of the basin of the Upper Senegal and part of tiiat of the Upper 
Niger or Joliba. To the east of the French Sudan are the protected kingdoms 
of BEOU or Bambarra (first made known by Mungo Park) and MA8SINA — both 
countries traversed by the Joliba or Upper Niger, and inhabited by Moham- 
medan negroes. 

The French Sudan is now governed by a Superior Commandant, resident at 
KATE8 on the Senegal, whence a railway has been made along tne left bank 
of the river as far as Bafolabe, and will ultimately be continued to the Niger at 
the town of Baxnaku, which has been fortified. French gunboats (conveyed in 
sections from the Senegal) now patrol the Upper Niger as far as Xabara, the 
port of the famous city of TIMBUKTU, the chief emporium of traffic across the 
Sahara between the Sudan and the Barbary States. Sansandig', also on the 
Niger a few miles north of Segu, is a much larger and more important trading 
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uuu tAaum, slid DagomlM and Kone, further soAitli. Uttle is Icnown of tLeaa 
coantriea, but all of ttem are within the French " aptora of influence," which 
thus coTBTs the wiiole of the WeBtem Sudan with the BiCBption of the British, 
Foctugneae, and Qerman Colonies and SettleiiienU on the SenegHmbian and 
Qniiiea Coasts, and the Republic of Liberia. 
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WESTERN AFRICA. 

The western coasts of Africa, within the tropica, are a distinct 
natural region, extending through a, range of between three and four 
thouaand miles along the Atlantic sea-board, from the borders of 
the Great Desert, in a northerly direction, to Cape Frio, south of 
the equator. This extended range of coast ejchibits a succession of 
low plainB, backed by ujtlands ana plateaux at some distance inland. 
In some places, as at Sierm Leone, the bigb grounds advance to the 
coast and meet the waters of the Atlantic. 

Blvers.— All the great rivers that are found on the western aide of the African 
continent baiong to this region, with the eiception of the Orange. The chief 
of them are the Benegal, QajiibUi, Klo Qraiide, and Niser, all ta the north of 
the equator; the Congo is partly, and the Coania and the Cnnene are entirely, 

to the south of that line. But a vast number of smaller atrearaa, — " 

creeks and aalt-water estnariea, occur throughout the entire rauf 

Climate.— Owing to ita poaition and to its numerous rivers and streams. 
Western Africa is characterised by a most redundant vegetation and an un- 
healthy climate. The intense heat of a tropical sun, acUng on the mass of 
v^^table matter, occasions the malaria and deadly fevers, which are so com- 
monly fktal to Europeans in this part of the world. 

ProaiictionB.~The commercial productions of Weatem Africa include— 
besides the characteristic gold dvil, %vory, and oalrick/eaUuri—falm oil, heef- 
wax, and various fitnu. It is from the regions of the Senegal and the Qambia, 
aud the line of the Guinea Coast, that these latter are chieuv obtained, and the 
trafBcln them (which is carried on by European traders, chiefly English, French, 
and German) has become largely extended within recent years, 

InhabitantB.— The native inhahitanta of Western A&ica are nearly all of 
Negro race. Many Buropean) are now settled amongst them at various points. 
The N^ro population is divided, as in the interior of the Sudan, into numerous 
petty kinrfoms, at frequent war with one another, and the slave-trade (thongh 
of limitedpreyalence now, compared with ita farmer condition) la the great t»r 
to progress iu the arts of mdnatry and to social improvement. 
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BIVISIOKS : The great geographical positions of Western A&ica 
are Senegambia^ Upper Guinea^ and Lower Guinea, 

B«negam1ila is the name giyen to the maritime region of the Western Sud&u 
from the Senegal to the promontory of Sierra Leone. 

Vpp«r Oninea includes the coast countries from Sierra Leone to the Bu^bt 
of Biafra. Bv Lower Ouinoa is generally understood the coastlands extending 
from the head of the Bight of Biafra to Cape Frio. 

The PoliUeal Divirions of Western Africa include the numerous colonies, 
settlements, and protectorates belonging to Great Britain, France, Portugal, 
Germany, and Spidu, and two independent States— the Republic of Liberia 
and the Congo Free State. 

*. * The following is a complete list^ of the political divisions of Western 
Africa, named in order, from north to south : — 

1. The French Colony of the SenegaL 

2. The British Colony of the Gambia, divided by a strip of French territory 
from 

Fortngaeee Qoinea, which is separated by 

The French Territory of the BlYldres du Bud from 

The British Colony of Sierra Leone, which extends to the borders of the 

independent 
Republic of Liberia. Then follow 

7. The French Settlements and Protectorate of the Ivory Coast, 

8. The British Colony of the Gold Coast, 
The German Colony of Togoland, 
The French Protectorate of Porto Noyo and Kotonu, and 
The British Colony of Lagos, all on the Slave Coast. The Protectorate 

of Lagos adjoins 
The Niger Protectorate, which is divided into 

(1). The Niger Territories, and 

(2). The Oil Rivers District. British West Africa ends at the Rio 
del Rey, thence to the south extend 
The German Protectorate of the Gameroons, 
The French Congo, with the Spanish settlements on Corlsco Bay and 

the Portuguese district of Cabinda, 
The Congo Free State, and, lastly, 
Portuguese West Africa. 



3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 



9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 



13. 

14. 



16. 
16. 



1. THE SENEGAL.— The French Colony of the Senegal or Sene- 

gambia, as it is called &om its two great rivers, the Senegal and the 

(Tambia, includes the coastlands &om Cape Blanco to the borders of 

Sierra Leone, with the exception of Portvguese Guinea and the 

English settlements on the Gambia, 

Inland, the French have extended their dominions over the Senegal riverain 
districts, and have penetrated into the basin of the Upper Niger. Dakar, on 
the eastern side of the Cape Verde Peninsula, is the commercial metropolis of 
French West Africa, but ST. LOUIS, situated on a low island in the Senegal, 
near its mouth, is the seat of government. KAYES, on the Upper Senegtu, is 
the capital of the French Sudan. 

2. THE GAMBIA.^The small, but important, British Growii 
Colony of the Gambia includes St. Mary's Island on which is the 
town of Bathubst, British Combo, Albreda, tne Ceded Mile, 
McCarthy's Island, and various other islands and territories on the 
banks of the Gambia. 



1. The student should, first of all, trace the 
limits and note the position of these divisions 
on a good map, so that a clear idea may he gained 



at the outset of their aheolute and relative post- 
tion and extent 
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The River Gambia, which was frequented by English traders in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, is navigable for vessels of 300 tons as far as the Rapids of 
Barraconda, a distance of 300 miles from the sea, but only the lower river, as 
far as McCarthy's Isluid, 180 miles above Bathurst, is regarded as British. 

'.■ The Gambia is divided from Portuguese Qulnea by a belt of French 
territory which is included in the Senegal Colony, and which is traversed by 
the Casamanze River. 

3. POBTXJGXJESE GUINEA includes the coa^t belt traversed bv 
the Cacheo, the Geba, the Eio Grande, and the Cassmi Rivers, with 
the adjoining Bissagos Islands. 

The only settlements are ZangTulclior, at the mouth of the Casamanze River ; 
Caolieo, at the mouth of the Cacheo or San Domingo River ; Bissao, on au 
island at the mouth of the Geba ; and Bulamo, on an island at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. 

4. THE EIVIEEES DU SUD is the name given to the French 
territory between Portuguese Guinea and Sierra Leone, and detached 
from the Senegal Government in 1891. 

This territory consists of a narrow plain which extends between the Futa 
JUlon HiglUands and the sea, and which is watered by the Bio Nunez, Rio 
Pougo, and other '' Rivers of the South " {Rivi^es du &ud), 

5. SIEBBA LEONE.— The British Crown Colony of Sierra 
Leone includes the whole of the coast region between the Eivi^res 
du Sud on the north and Liberia on the south, together with the 
island of Sherbro, the Isles de Los, and other islanas. 

The coast-line is about 200 miles in length, and the Colony has a total a/rea, 
of about 4,000 square miles, with bl population of perhaps 200,000. The climate 
is pestilential to Europeans, but the ^* White Man's Grave," as Sierra Leone is 
sometimes called, is an exquisitely beautiful country, and its undulating hills 
are clad in an evergreen mantle of the most luxuriant vegetation, while idl 
kinds of tropical fruits grow in abundance on the richly fertile and well- watered 
soil. The trade, which amounts to about £600,000 a year, centres at FREE- 
TOWN, which is picturesquely situated on a slope of the "Sierra Leone" or 
Lion HiU, and has an excellent and strongly fortified harbour. 

6. LIBERT A. —The Negro Republic of Liberia extends to the 
south-east of Sierra Leone for about 500 miles along the Grain Coast, 
and claims authority for about 200 miles inland. 

Liberia was originally founded, in 1822, as a place of refuge for freed slaves. 
The commercial products of the republic are coffee, palm oil (the material of 
which almost the whole of our common soap is made), palm nuts, cocoa, 
sugar, arrowroct, iTory, and liides, but the exports and imports combined 
do not exceed half-a-million a year. The capital is MONROVIA (5) near Cape 
Mesurado, but Harper, near Cape Palmas, has, with its suburbs, a larger 
population. 

7. THE IVORY COAST.— The French Protectorate of the 
Ivory Coast extends from Liberia to the Gold Coast Colony, the 
actual limits being the San Pedro River on the wesi^ and the Assinie 
River on the east. 

Of the trading stations on the Ivory Coast, the most important are QRAND 
BASSAM and Assinie, which have been French since 1843 
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8. THE OOLD OOAST.— The British Grown Colony of the 
Gold Coast comprises the harbourless coast between the Assinie 
River and the German Colony of Tpgoland, with a Protectorate 
extending inland to, and virtually including, the Native State of 
AshantL 

The Colony and Protectorate have an area of abont 46,000 square miles and a 
population of nearly 2 millions, of whom not more than 150 are Europeans. 

Of the numerous forts and factories established on the Gold Coast by various 
European nations, since the Portuguese built the Castle of Elmina in 1481, the 
most important are ACCBA (20), founded by the Danes and purchased from 
Denmark in 1850, and now the capital and chief port of the colony ; Cape 
Coast Castle (25), the former capital, whose great church-like fort stands dose 
to the water's eage ; Ghama, near the mouth of the Prah Riyer ; Axim and 
Elmina, the most important of the Dutch settlements transferred to Great 
Britain in 1872 ; Adda, at the mouth of the Volta, and Qnitta, further east 
on the coast near Cape St. Paul. 

Ashanti, before the power of its merciless tyrant was crushed by 
the British in the sanguinaiy war of 1873-^ was one of the most 
powerful of the N^;ro kingdoms of Western Africa. 

In this war, the capital, Coomassie, was burnt, and the fearful massacres 
by which the Ashanti King had maintained his ** reign of terror " happily came 
to an end, and the country is now being gradually brought under British 

influence. 

'. ' The Slave Coast extends from the Gold Coast to the Niger, and 
includes the German Protectorate of Togoland ; the French Possesdons 
of Porto Novo and Grand Popo, between which is wnydah, the port of 
Dahomey ; and the British Colony of Lag^os, which adjoins the Mlg^r 
Protectorate. 

9. TOQOLAND.— The German Protectorate of Togoland haa 

an area of 16,000 square miles, and a population of 500,CKX). 

Palm oil and ivory are the chief articles of trade in this territory, which is 
carried on at Togo, the chief inland town, and at Lome (the chief port), Little 
Popo (the capital), and Porto Seguro, all on the coast. 

10. POBTO NOVO.— The French possessions on the Slave Coast 
include Porto Novo and Eotonu to tne east, and Grand Popo and 
Agowe to the west of Whydah— the port of the formerly indepen- 
dent Native State of Dskhomey. 

POBTO NOVO was taken by the French in 1862, but was abandoned and only 
re-occupied in 1882. Three years later, Grand Popo and Agowe on the west- 
ern portion of the Dahomian coast were seized. Eotonu was obtained in 1899. 

Whydah, the Ajuda of the Portuguese and formerly a great slave mart, is 
the port of the native kingdom of DAHOMET, which is now included within the 
French " Sphere of Influence," and will most probably be annexed. Abomey, 
the capital, is about 70 miles north of Whydah. 

11. LAGOS.— The British Grown Colony and Protectorate of 
Lagos include the lagoon islands of Lagos and Iddo, and the ad- 
joining lagoon-covered coast from Eotonu on the west to the Benin 
Elver on the east 
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Lagos Island has an area of only 3| square miles — ^the whole Colony and 
Protectorate include about 1000 square miles, with a population of 100,000, only 
about 100 of whom are Europeans. LAGOS itself is the largest town and most 
important port in all West Africa. It has a mixed population of about 60,000, 
and is fortunate in possessing the only safe harbour along 600 miles of coast. 
A large trade is also carried on at Badagry to the west, and at Palma and 
LecUe to the east, of Lagos. 

The Ogun River affords an easy and direct passage from Lagos to Abbeokuta, 
the well-known and populous capital of YORUBA, an exquisitely beautiful and 
remarkably fertile country, bounded on the north and east by the Lower Niger. 
South-east of Yoruba and extending thence to the Lower Niger and its delta, is 
the old kingdom of BENIN, now entirely within the British Sphere of Influence. 

12. THE NIGER PROTECTORATE includes the entire basin 
of the Lower and Middle Niger, with the whole of the coast from 
the Benin River to the Rio del Rey, and thus adjoins the British 
Protectorate of Lagos on the west and the German Protectorate of 
the Cameroons on the east. 

The River Niger and its great tributary the Benue, are the natural high- 
ways into the rich and populous countries of the Central Sudan, and the whole 
navigable course of both rivers is through British territory, while the enor- 
mous internal and coast trade is wholly in the hands of British merchants. 

The Niger Protectorate, which has an area of 500,000 square miles and a 
population of perhaps 20 millions, is divided into (1) the Niger Territories, 
governed by the Boyal Niger Company, and (2) the Oil Riyers District, at 
present under British Consular jurisdiction. 

The Ni^rer Territories include the whole of the Middle and Lower Niger, and 
are governed by the Rotal Niger Compai^y (under the control of the Foreign 
Office), in virtue of treaties concluded with the Native States and tribes (about 
800 in number), including the Empire of Sokoto and the vassal kingdoms of 
Gando, Borgu, Nupe, &c. 

The Oil Rivers District includes the whole of the coast-line between Lagos 
aud the Cameroons , except that falling within the Niger Territories. The British 
Consular jurisdiction is chiefly exercised in the estuaries between the Benin, 
Brass, and the Old Calabar Rivers. 

The staple products of this Te^on—paZm oU and palm kemels, vegetable 
butter, gums, voory, hides, india-rvJtiber, &c. — are exchanged for cotton and 
woollen goods, TuLrdware, spirits ^ guns, gunpowder, salt, &c.. at the "factories," 
or trading stations, of which there are a large number on tne coastal estuaries 
and on the Niger and its tributaries. The palm oil and other native products 
collected at the various factories are conveyed to Akassa, the port of entry at 
the Nun River (the main entrance to the Niger), where they are transhipped 
to the ocean steamers. 

In the Oil Rivers District — so called from the enormous amount of palm oU 
brought down to the coast — ^the principal trading stations are at Old CalalMLr, 
Opobo, Bonny, New Calabar, Brass, Warri, and Benin. 

13. THE CAMEROONS PROTEOTOBATE.— The German 
Protectorate of the Cameroons includes the coast region on the 
Bight of Biafra, between the Bio del Bey on the north and the 
Campo Biver on the south. The area is estimated at 130,000 square 
miles and the population at 2J millions, only about 100 of whom 
are Europeans, most of them Grermans. 

A German Company, founded in 1886, has large plantations of tobacco, 
coffee, and cacao, and a large trade is carried on in palm oil, ivory, India- 

T 
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rablMr. and other valnable products. VIOTOBIA, oh Ambas Bay, formerly 
an Bnglish miasionary lettlement, is the seat of government. 

14.. THE FBENOH OONQO.— The French Oongo Protectorate 
includes the basins of the Gabnn, Ogbwai, and Ewilu rivers, and 
extends inland to tiie Oongo and its tribataiy the MobangL This 
vast r^tpon has an area of over 250,000 square miles and a native 
population of perhaps 6 millions. 

The Oalran is the finest estuary in West Africa. The Ogowal is 600 mUes in 
length, has many long tributaries, and forms a lai^e delta at its mouth. The 
EwUtt, or KwUu-Niadi, a smaller river than the Ogowai, forms even a better 
route to Stanley Pool and the Upper Congo. 

The principal settlement and seat of government is UBBEVILLE, on the 
estuary of the Ghibun. There are several stations and fortified posts on the 
Ogowai. the farthest inland being FranoevUle. BramvUle is a small station, 
founded by the I^nch explorer De Brazza, on the northern side of Stanley^ Fool, 
and almost opposite Leom)ldmUe, the capital of the Upper Congo division of 
the Congo Free State. On the coast, about 20 miles south of the mouth of the 
Kwilu, is Loaago, the capital of the old kingdom of Loango. 

'.* A few small settlements on Cozisco Bay, with Ctorlsco Island, about 40 
miles north of the Gabun River, belong to Spain, and are politically attached 
to Fernando Po. 

15. THE CONOO FEEE STATE, founded m 1885, and of virhieh 
the King of Belgium is sovereign, has an area of about 800,000 square 
miles and a population of between 10 and 20 millions. The State 
includes the greater part of the basin of the Congo, and is bounded 
on the west by the J^rench Congo and the Portuguese territory of 
Cabinda^ on the north by the Mohangi River^ on the east by British 
and Oerman East Africa^ and on the south by Zambeda and Portu- 
guese West Africa. 

The great natural features of the State are the mighty Congo and its numer- 
ous tributaries, which form an incomparable network of over 10,000 miles of 
navigable waterways. 

The CONQO itself is navigable from its mouth to Matadi, a distance of 110 
miles, but between Matadi and Lbofoldvillb, a distance of 200 miles, it flows 
from gorge to gorge over no less than 82 falls and numerous rapids. 

Above Leopoldville, the river is navigable for 1,000 miles to Stanley Falls, 
and a railway, 235 miles in length, is being built, from Matadi to Lbofold- 
villb, to join the Upper Congo (on which there are now some 18 steamers) with 
the Lower Congo, which has a regular steamer service with Europe. 

The principal commercial commodities of the State are Ivory, Indla-mbber, 
gum copal, palm oil, ground nuts, and coffee, but there are many other 
sources of wealth. The annual value of the trade is under a million sterling, 
and about 1,000 vessels enter the ports of the State every year. 

The three noteworthy places on the Lower Congo are Banana, the chief port 
at the mouth of the nver ; BOMA, the seat of government, on the north oank 
of the river, about 50 miles from the sea ; and Uatadl. on the south side, at 
the head of navigation and the starting point of the new railway to Leopoldville, 
on Stanley Pool, the most important of the 80 stations on the Upper Congo. 
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The goremmeDt of tlie Canga State ia csnied an by (1) tba Cautral Ooreru- 
ment at Brussels, directed bf the King oC Belgiom as Eovereign o( tbe State, 
sDd {2t the Local aOTeinment at Boms, under a Govemoi-Genend. 

15. POBTUaUESE WEST ATKIOA includes the maritime 
Province of Angola (which exteuda irom the mouth of the Congo 
to the Onnene Biver) and the Protectorate of Lunda, and a, part of 
the basin of the Upper Zambesi in the interior, together with the 
territoi7 of Cabinoa and Landana to the north of tie Congo. The 
total area of these vast t«nitorieB ia fully 600,000 square miles, 
while the population doea not exceed 3| miilioDS. 

Angola is much more proaperoua than Mozambique on the other side of the 
continent. The trade, which consists in tlis eiport of coflto, ground natB, 
palm oU, Indla-iulilMr, ivory, gma-ooiMl, skma of wild ammals, Ac, aiid 

iu the impart of cheap spiiite, gung, gunpowder, lia. , centres at the seaport of 
LOAHDA or St. Paul ds Loanda (13), which is also the seat of the General 
tioTemment of tbe whole Colony, Ambrli, a small port to the north of Loauda, 
and tlie parte of Bengnela and HossameSeB to the south of tha capital, are 
the centres of considerable bade. Ban Salvador, now a mere negro nllage, 
wu fbrmeily tlie capital of the powerfol kingdom of Congo, and wae then a 
splendid dt; with churches, convents, colleges, and palaces. 

The greater part of the feudal Tlmpire of LITNQA (the Huata YamTO's Elo^- 
dam), to the east of Loanda, is included In Portuguese West A&lca, and is 
regarded as a dependency of Angola. 



QUESTIONS ON WESTERN AFRICA. 





WhHou UuOmiDPrH BMafmuidA 
uiu #hff It Ufl Hrvugnr 

S3L Tn» tlH BvnnuilH of UM mte « bb« 
IBMB. uid pofnt out It* oqdtUuia chM Kit 
^; Sb^uini ratJutnnl ftUnna" 



■^feSlJ^'i^ladM in Port™-. 
ratlMnl Nmnuitodilaniini. 

aa FortUAl UB EHHWfl k mull tuilLorr 
oUh ubtU of tbt Ocmia. VTbU Imnu doai A 

Kl Wben tIB th« follawliu tovDi -^Lfwilda. 
^iDtcli. Becgiuli, HontuMH, u^ Sim Sfbln. 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 

Eastern Africa includes the coast lands from Dela^oa Bay to 
the Gulf of Aden, together with the uplands to the east of the 
Great Lakes. 

DIVISIONS— The whole of Eastern Africa is now partitioned between four 
European Powers— Portugal, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. And not 
only nas the mainland been thus parcelled out, but the islands on or off the 
eastern coast are all occupied or "protected" by European Powers. 

Eastern Africa is therefore politically divided into (1) Portuguese East Africa, 
(2) German East Africa, (3) Ibea or British East Africa, and (4) Italian East 
Africa. The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba form a British Protectorate ; the 
great island of Madagascar and the Ck)moro Archipela«> are French Protec- 
torates ; Reunion or Bourbon is a French Colony ; and Mauritius is a British 
possession, as also are the Seychelles and the Amirante Islands, and Socotra. 



1. POBTXJGUESE EAST AFBIOA includes the coast province 
of Mozambique and the limited portion of Zambesia assigned to 
Portugal by the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of 1891. 

The Portuguese possessions include the coast lands, 1,260 miles in length, 
from Delagoa Bay to the Bovuma River, and extend inland to the edge of the 
Manica Plateau and the shores of Lake Kyassa. This immense territory forms 
the Province of Mozambique, and, with its dependencies, has an area of about 
200,000 square miles and a population of perhaps 1 million, consisting of 
negroes of Kaffir or Zulu origin and numerous half-caste Portuguese. 

The principal places in Portuguese East Africa are MOZAMBIQUE (10), 
the capital, a busy seaport, on a coral islet close to the shore (nearly under the 
15° S. lat., and thus almost exactly opposite Mossamedes on the west coast) ; 
QuiUmane, the chief port, on one of tne delta mouths of the Zambesi ; Beini, 
a small port at the mouth of the Pungwe River ^ important from its position 
on the snortest route to the Manica Plateau and British Southern Zambesia ; 
Sofala, a port supposed to be the Opkir, whither King Solomon sent his ships 
for gold, &;c. ; Inliaxnbane, on the coast near Cape Corrientes, the outlet for a 
fertile, well-wooded district ; and Lorenzo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, the 
terminal port of the railway now being constructed to Pretoria, and already 
open for traffic to Komati Poort on the Transvaal frontier. 

On the Zambesi, the only noteworthy places are Sena, on the Lower Zam- 
besi, 140 miles from the sea ; Tete, 150 miles higher up, formerly an important 
trading centre ; and Zombo, a Portuguese settlement near the confluence of 
the Loangwa with the Zambesi. 



2. GERMAN EAST AFEIOA extends along th^ coast to the 
north of the Bovuma Biver, and stretches westwards to Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, and northward to the Victoria Nyanza 
and Mount Kilimanjaro. The total area of this vast territory is 
estimated at 350,000 sc^uare miles (or one-third larger than Germany 
itself), but the population does not exceed 2 millions. 

This vast territory is the largest and by far the most valuable of all the 
colonial possessions of Germany. It embraces * high plateaux, lofty mountains, 
beautiful valleys, and strong rivers, where the rainy season unchains immense 
torrents.' The chief ports are DAR BS SALAAM, which is also the seat of 
government, and Bagamoyo, on the coast opposite Zanzibar, and Saadani and 
Pangani, further north. 
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3. BRITISH EAST AFRICA, or Ibea,' aa it is also called, ex- 
tends along the coast from the Umba River in the south, to the 
Juba River on the north — a distance of 400 miles. Inland^he 
British " Sphere of Influence " extends westwards beyond the vic- 
toria and the Albert Nyanzas to the borders of the Congo Free 
State — a distance of 900 miles. On the east, the British sphere is 
conterminous with the Italian sphere in Gallaland and Abyssinia. 
There are no definite limits on the north or north-west, but the 
Upper Nile Region and the Eastern Sudan and Nubia are open 
to British influence, and to it alone. 

Il>ea, to the 6° N. latitude, has an area of some 250,000 s<^uare miles and the 
rest of the British Sphere of Influence to the Egyptian frontier at least 800,000 
square miles — ^a total area of over 1 million square miles, of which, however, 
but a comparatively small portion in the south has been as yet effectively occu- 
pied. The population, which consists of various Negro tribes, Arabs, and 
Banyan or Hindu traders, for so vast a territory is small, amounting to not 
more than 6 millions in the southern, and to 7 or 8 millions in the northern, 
division of a region, which measures over 1,600 miles from north to south. 

The administration and development of all the territories included within 
the British sphere have been entrusted to the Imperial BrltlBli East Africa 
Company, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1888. The great navigable water- 
ways of the Tana and the Jiiba rivers afford excellent means of communication 
witn the populous regions through which they flow. The chief port and seat 
of government, MOMB^A, is situated on an island off the coast It has a 
fine harbour, and a railway is being built from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza. 
Malindl, Lamu, and Eismayu are other important trading stations. 

*. * The Native States of Uganda and Unyoro, between the Victoria Nyanza and 
the Albert Nyanza, are important links in the chain of communications between the 
British East Africa Company's stations on the East Coast and the rich provinces of 
the Upper Nile. 

(1) UGANDA, the largest and most powerful of the Native States of Equa- 
torial East Africa, includes the region on the north and north-west of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and, with Usoga and the vassal States on the eastern side of 
the Nile, has an area of 70,000 square miles and a population of perhaps 5 
millions, mostly negroes of the Bantu race. Mruli, on the Somerset Nile, is a 
great market town, but Mengo, on Murchison Bay, is the capital. 

The late King Mtesa was a powerful sovereign, and under his arbitrary rule 
the country became rich and, in some degree, civilized. His son Mwanga, by 
a treaty (1889) with the British East Africa Company, placed his country 
under British protection. 

(2) UNTORO is a Native State to the west of Uganda, and includes the 
fertile and well-watered plateau between Uganda and the Albert Nyanza and 
the Semliki River. 



ZANZIBAR. — The Sultanate of Zanzibar formerly included a long strip of the 
coast, from Cape Delgado to Elpini, and several points on the coast as far 
north as Warsbelkh, besides the productive and populous islands of Zanziliar 
and Femba, but the Sultan has now little more than a nominal sovereignty. 
The partition of the Zanzibar Sultanate was commenced in 1888, by the cession 
of the Mrima or mainland, between the Bovuma and the Umba Biver, to the 
German East Africa Company for 50 years, and a similar lease of the coast 
lands and ports north of the Umba to the British East Africa Company. A 



L From the initial letters of the I-mperlal B-ritish E-ast A-frica Company^ title. 
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farther acrMmexit was signed in 1890, by wliicli Zanzibar and Pemba were 

S laced under Britisli prot^tion, and the entire coast land and islands between 
le Umba River and the Jnba were ceded to the British East Africa Company 
as well as the 'northern ports '—Brava, Merka, Magadozo, and Warsheikh — 
which were afterwards transferred to Italy. The island of Zanxlbar has an 
area of 626 aqnare miles, and Pemba 860 sqnare miles, with a population of 
126,000 and 40,000 respectively. The town of ZANZIBAB, now a free port, hna 
a population of 100,000. and is an active centre of trade in the products of tlie 
land and those of the adjoining mainland. 



4. ITALIAN EAST AFRIOA.~The Italian Possessions and 
Protectorates, occupied or claimed, in Eastern Africa, are the So- 
mali Coast m)m tne Juba River to Ras Hafun (100 miles south 
of Cape Guardafiu, the easternmost point of tne continent), and the 
Bed Bea coast from Ras Kasar, a headland on the coast 110 miles 
to the south of Sualdn, to the'o^TYite of Bah d Mandeh, together 
with the region to the east of Abyssinia and the Juba River, with 
the exception of the British Protectorate on the North Somali Coast 
and the l^nch colony of Obok and T^ura Bay. Abyssinia is also 
claimed as lying witmn the Italian " Sphere of Influence,'' which is 
estimated to have a total area of some 350,000 square miles, and a 
population of about 6 millions. 

Italian East Africa includes the province of Eritrea, and the Protectorates 
of Oallaland and Eastern BomalUand, and also the protected Native State 
of Abyssinia. The best known places in Eritrea are Massowa, the chief 
port and seat of government, on an island which closely a^'oins the coast, 
about midway between Suakin and the island of Perim, and Assab Bay, 
about 50 miles north-west of the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, and nearly opposite 
Mocha. ChUaUmd has no definite limits — ^the wild Galla shepherds and war- 
riors inhabiting vast districts stretching from Lake Dembea to the Equator. 
SomcUUand isUie general name for the Eastern Horn of AMca. The Nortbem 
Somali C<MUit, from T^jura Bay to Cape Guardafui and south to Bas Hafon, is 
a British Protectorate. British authority centres at Bebbbra and Zeila.. The 
Eastern Somali Coast, f^om Ras Hafun to the Juba River, forms an Italian 
Protectorate — ^the principal places in which are the ports of Brava, Merlm, 
Uagadozo, and WaiBheiklL 



QUESTIONS ON EASTERN AFRICA. 



1. Define the limits of Eastern Africa. How 
is this region divided? 

9L What part of it is induded in Fortngnese 
East Africa? 

a Where are Moaaroblqae, Quilimane, Sofala, 
and Inhambane ? 

4. Why are Uie ports of Beira and Lorenio 
Uarones likely to become important? 

B. Kame the chief settlement on the Zambesi. 

6. What are the boundaries of German East 
Africa? 



7. Point oat on the map the cai^tal of, and 
other towns in, this territoxr. 
_& What region is included within British 
East Africa? What town is the capital? Name 
other important trading stations. 

a State what you know of Uganda and Un- 
yora 

10. OlTB some aeoonnt of the Sultanate <tf 
Zaniibar. 

11. Whatportlon of Eastern Africa is ooenpled 
or claimed by Italy ? Where is Massowa T 



SOUTHERN AFKICA. 

The BOQthem part of the AMcan continent inclades several es- 

tensive territories under British mle, and tvo independent Dutch 

republics, together with the vast territory of German, South- Wttt 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
British South Afbioa. includes the great self-goTeming colony 
of the Oape— the wealthiest and most important pari; of all South 
Africa — the colony of Natal, the Crown Colonies of Basutoland, 
British Bechnanaland, and Znlulaad, and the Protectorates of 
Tongaland, Becliitaiialiuid, and Zamh^ia. 

THE CAPE COLONY. 
Thb Oafs Colony,' which derives its distinguishing name from 
the Cape of Qood Hope,' is bounded on the ttorth and nortbreeut by 
the Orange Biver, ^itlsli Bechnanalaad. the Orange Free Btat4 
Basutoland, and Natal ; on the wot, by tne Atlantic ; and on the 
wuth, by the Indian Ocean. 

EXTENX.—The area of the Cape Colony, including the Trans- 
keian Territories and Wal£sh Bay, is about 233,430 square miles, or 
more than 4 times that of England and Wales. The extreme Ungth 
of the colony is 600 miles, and the breadth, about 460 miles. 



OrlqaBland Wait, to the cortli of the Orange Birer, and the whole xemim 
■onth of the Orange sod west of the 'Kal Blver, are Incladed In Cape ColoDf 
Proper— the Pansfcelan Terrltrales, between the Kel River uid Hat«l— are 



C,0A8TS.— The coast-line of the Cape Colony is of the same 
r^ular and unbroken chaiacter as that of the African continent 
generally, and embraces but fbw harbours, although it is upwards of 
1,300 miles in length. 
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Oap« Agwlhas and the Cam of Oood Hope— the two most important head, 
lands of Sonth Africa— are ooth within the coast-line of the Cape Colony. 
The former is the most southerly point of the African continent and of the Old 
World. 

INLBTS.— The most considerable inlets are 8t. HOlena, Saldanlia, and 
TaUo Bayi, on the west coast ; FUie Bay with 81mon'B Bay, and Mossel 
and Algoa Bays, on the south coast. 

Of the above inlets Saldanlia Bay forms naturally the best harbour. At 
TaUe Bay, which is somewhat unsafe during the north-west winds, extensive 
harbour works are in progress which will render the harbour permanently 
secure and accessible at aU times. Simon's Bay, which is entered through 
FahM Bay, is well sheltered and commodious, and is the principal South 
African Station of the British Fleet. Table Bay is so named from its vicinity 
to TaHe Mountairi—tai elongated mass of hill, with a flat top, which rises 
above its southern shore, and m the inmiediate vicinity of Cape Town. Table 
Mountain reaches 8,582 feet in height. 

NATTTBAL FEATTTBES.— The surface of the colony rises from 
the sea-boajrd to the interior, not regularly,butby a series of terraces 
or steps, the seaward edges of whidi are marked, by the long ranges 
of mountains and hills that extend across the country from west to 
east. 

These parallel hill-ran^ increase in altitude towards the interior, and reach 
their culminating height in the chain of the Nieuveld Mountains, the loftiest 
elevations in Southern Africa. The highest portion of the Nieuveld (or the 
Sneenwberg:, as they are called) rises in Compcus Berg to an elevation of 9,000 
feet above the sea. 

The plain that extends along the southern base of the Nieuveld Mountains is 
called the Great Karroo, and has an arid and gravelly surface. The lower 
plains, nearer the coast, are watered and moderately fertile. The northerly 
portion of the province, between the chain of the Nieuveld and the course of 
the Orange River, consists chiefly of extensive open plains, for the most part 
scantily watered. 

Rivers.— The principal rivers are the Orange and the Olifi&nts, flowing into 
the Atlantic ; and the Breede, Oanritz, Qamtoos, Great Fish, Eeiskamma, 
and the Eei, flowing into the Indian Ocean. 

The Orange River, which forms the northern border of the Cape Colony, is 
about 1,200 miles long, but it has comparatively little volume of water, and is 
not navigable, except for small craft for about 50 miles above the bar at its 
mouth. Of the otner rivers of the colony none are considerable streams, and 
their volume of water varies greatly with the season of the year. 

Climate.— The climate of the Cape is temperate, dry, and healthy. The 
occasional prevalence of droughts is its chief drawback. In the eastern province 
rain falls in summer, but in the western in winter.* 

Productions.— The extensive open plains of the interior are admirably suited 
for pastoral pursuits ; and the millions of live-stock reared upon them supply 
the most valuable products of the Colony. 

The sheep, goats, cattle, and horses, supply the wool, mohair, skins, and 
hides, whicn, with diamonds, copper, and ostrich feathers, form the staple 
exports. The colony also produces excellent wheat and other cereals, with large 
quantities of grapes (prmcipally used for making wine), oranges and other 
fruits. The heathis and other native plants are peculiar to this part of the world. 



1. In the north-west portion of the Oreat 
Karroo less than 6 inches of rain fall in the year. 
At Cape Town, the rainfall amounts to so 



inches; atKimberley.ie; andatPortElizabettt, 
2^ as against 26 inches in London. 
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The chief mineral products are diamonds from the famous Eimberley mines, 
and copper from Little Namaqualand. But there are also rich deposits of iron 
ore and coal, and some gold has been found in the Knysna district. 

INHABITANTS.— The Gape Colony and its dependencies con- 
tain about l^million inhabitants, one-third of whom are Earopeans 
— ^mainly of Dutch, British, and German origin. The rest are E^affirs 
and other coloured races. 

A large number of the white population is of British descent, but the majority 
of the people in the western provinces are of Dutch origin, owing to the fact 
that the colony was originally established by the Dutch, and only came into the 
possession of Great Britain in the early part of the present century. The 
coloured population comprehends Hottentots and KaMrs—thQ two native races 
of this portion of the African continent. The pure Hottentots are now few in 
number ; the people of the Kaffir race are much more numerous, and perhaps 
amount to a tmrd of the entire population of the province. Of tne other races 
the Malays are the most numerous. 

INDUSTItIES.--The chief pursuit is sheep and cattle rearing, 
for which the colony generally is better suited than for agricultural 
operationa Mining, especially for diamonds and coppery is an im- 
portant industry, and furnishes by fax the most valuable export. 

The sheep farms are very large, but those in tillage are comparatively small. 
Lar^ quantities of maize, wheat, millet, and other grains are grown, but the 
cultivable area is limited, owin^ to the deficient rainfall, and, except in some 
favoured localities, it is impossible to rely upon a regular return from the soil 
without irrigatum. The vine is cultivated on a scale of some magnitude in the 
western provinces, and over 4^ million gallons of wine were produced in 1890. 
Ostricb farming is an important industry, peculiar to, ana practically a mo- 
nopoly of, the colony. 

Diamonds, however, form the principal and an apparently inexhaustible 
source of wealth to the colony. Since the Rem was first discovered in South 
Africa in 1867. over 50 million pounds' worth of diamonds have been exported, 
chiefly from tne Eimberley mines. Copper ore, the only other mineral ex- 
ported, is obtained principally from the rich and productive mines of Ookiep in 
little Namaqualand ; the ore is conveyed by a railway, worked by mules, to 
Port NdUoth, whence it is shipped to South Wales to be smelted. 

Means of Ck>znmTinlcation.— The roads are generally good in the more 
settled districts. In the interior they are mere tracks. Railways are now 
being rapidly extended, there being 1,800 miles open for traffic, arranged in 
three systems— the Western System, starting from Cape Tovm and extending 
north to KiwJberleu, and thence through British Bechuanaland via Taungs and 
Vrvbmg, to Mafeldng ; the Midland System, from Port Mixabeth to CdUsberg^ 
and now extended to Bloe^fonteitif the capital of the Orange Free State ; and 
the Eastern System, from £ast London, through Queenstoum, CyphergcU, and 
Burghersdorp, to Aliwal North, Branch lines connect Ghmurf Reinet in the 
interior, and Port Alfred on the coast, with Port Elizabeth. 

Commeroe.— Nearly all the trade of the Cape Colony is with the United 
Kingdom. Diamonds, wool, copper ore, hides and sUmi, ostrich feathers, 
gold (from the Transvaal), with wine and brandy, form the chief exports. 
The imports are principally textile fabrics, articles of food and drink, nard' 
loare, and rnachinery. The chief ports are CAFE TOWN, on Table Bay ; Port 
Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay ; and Fort Alfred and East London, on the south- 
east coast. 
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GOVERNMENT.— The Cape Colony possesses responsible 
gOTenunent under a Gbvernor appointed by the Crown. 

The Revenue and Esmenditure each amounts to about 4^ millions a year. 
The Public Debt of the Colony, which amounted to 22k millions in 1890, has 
been incurred almost entirely in the construction of public works. Oyer 14 
millions have been spent on railways alone. 

DIVISIONS.— Cape Colony is divided into eight electoral pro- 
vinces, which are subdivided into 76 magisterial districts. 

The Western Province incl udes the older settled and the most populous por- 
tion of the Colony. OAFE TOWN, the chief place in the province, is the capital 
of the Colony ana by far the most important town in the whole of British South 
Africa. The town, which derives its name from the famous promontory which 
it a^oins, stands on the shores of Table Bay, and, with its suburbs, has about 
60,000 inhabitants. It was originally laid out by the Dutch, and presents in 
its general appearance a great resemblance to the towns in Holland. Its trade 
has lai^ly increased within the last few years. The Conatantia district to 
the south, and the Stellenbosch and Paaxl districts to the east of Cape Town, 
are famous for their vineyards. Graaf Reinet, the oldest and the largest of 
the midland towns, is the chief town in the Midland Province. 

Fort Elizabeth, in the SotUfi-JSastem Province, is a great wool port on 
Algoa Bay. Orahamstown is a beautiful city, a favourite health-resort, and 
one of the most pleasant places of residence in the Colony. East London, at 
the mouth of the Buffalo River, is the chief port of the Eastern Province 
King William's Town, an important commercial centre between East London 
and the interior, was formerly the capital of the territory then called British 
Kaffraria. 

The Province of Oriqnaland West is the only part of the Colony to the north 
of the Orange River. Naturally bare and uninviting, except along the Orange 
and the Vaal, but with a dry and healthy climate, this province was inhabited, 
before the discovery of diamonds, by only a few thousand Griquas and a few 
Dutch and English settlers, until the "diggings" attracted thousands of fortune- 
hunters to it, and, since diamond-mining nas become a settled industry, Kim- 
"betiej has been transformed from a mushroom camp into a permanent mining 
centre. The town of Beaconsfleld, which is built on the north-west side of 
the Bultfontein and the Dutoitspan mines, is rapidly growing in importance, 
and ranks next to Kimberley as a mining centre. 



The TransJceian Territoriet. which extend from the Great Kei River to the borders 
of Natal, are dependencies ox the Gape Colony. They include the Transkei (which 
compxises Qcalelcaland, Fingoland, and the Idutywa Reserve^ TembiUand, Pondo- 
lana^ and Qriqualand East, The majority of the population are natives, who are all 
under British role, except those of East Pondoland. These territories, which have 
a total area of over 16,000 square miles and a population of 620,000 (onl^ 11,000 of 
whom are Europeans), are now grouped under three chief magistrates, with several 
subordinate magistrates. Pondoland is under a Resident Commissioner. 



The Walfish Bay district on the West Coast, which has an area of 480 square 
miles, is attached to the Cape Colony, and is the principal outlet for the vast, and 
at present undeveloped, territories wnich form German South-West Africa. 



NATAL. 

The British colony of Natal* includes the territory lyinff between 
the Togela Biver on the north and the Umtamftina on the south ; 
and extending inland from the coast to the Drakensberg Mount- 
ains, which separate it from Basutoland and the Orange Free State. 

1. The Natal coast was disoorered by Vasoo da Oama on Ohrlstmas Day, 1497, hence Its name. 



NATAL. 
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Natal has an estimated area of 21,150 square miles, nearly one-third that of 
England and Wales, with a seaboard of aooat 200 miles. The distance from 
the coast to the Brakensberg varies from 80 to 120 miles. 

Natural Features. — ^The coast district of Natal consists of a low plain. 
This rises gradually towards the interior, attaining an elevation of 1,000 feet 
and upwards in the central and westerly divisions of the colony. Qlie aver- 
age height of the DraikenBl)erg is between 5,000 and 6,000 feet, but some of its 
summits attain an elevation of over 10,000 feet above the sea. The province is 
generally well watered. The Tni^la is the longest of its rivers, all of which 
discharge into the Indian Ocean. 

Produottons. — ^The climate of Natal is warmer than that of the Cape, and 
its productions are in many respects different. Within the low districts that 
adjoin the coast, the vegetation is almost tropical in character. The sugar-cane 
grows wild, and the cotton-plant is capable of profitable culture. The pine- 
apple and the fruits of southern Europe flourish. The higher plains of the 
interior are adapted to the growth of wheat and other cereals of the Temperate 
Zone. The principal mineral productions include coal, which is now extensively 
worked at Newcastle and Dundee in Elip River County. 

Inhabitants. — ^Natal now contains over 550,000 inhabitants, of whom 
47,000 are Europeans, and 40,000 Indian coolies. The rest are Zulu Kaffirs. 
The Europeans nearly all speak English, but half of them are of Dutch descent, 
aud there are also some German and Norwegian settlers. 

Industries — ^The occupations of the Kaffirs are almost exclusively pastoral, 
but the European colonists have brought a large portion of the land, especially 
along the coast, under cultivation. Sugar is the chief product of the coast 
region, but coffee, tea, tobacco, arrowroot, and the sweet potato are also 
grown. Wheat, barley, and oats are lai^ely grown on many of the midland 
and upland farms. Maise and Kaffir com (the staple food and drink material 
of the natives) grow luxuriantly everywhere. Sheep-fanuliig is the most im- 
portant industry in the colony, and wool the staple article of export 

The cki^ tscfj^rU besides wool are gold, sugar and nun, skins and hides. 
Much of the wool and hides comes from the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal, and almost all the gold from the Transvaal. Of the exports, 90 per cent. 
go to Great Britain, and 80 per cent, of the imyporta — chiefly iron and iron 
goods and maelilnery, textile fabrics, and leather goods— are British.^ 

GOVEBNMEKT.— The goyemment of Natal is administered by 
a Governor aided by an Executive Oouncil of the chief government 
officers, and a Legislative OonnciL' 

DIVISIONS.— Four of the main divlEdons— Alfred, Alexandra, 
Durban, and Victoria— are oq the coast : Pietermaritzburg, Wee- 
nen, ana Umvoti occupy the central, ana Klip Biver the northern, 
part of the country. 

With the exception of Fietermaritzbarg, the capital, which has a population 
of 17,000— of whom 9,000 are Europeans— and of Dnrhan, the only port, with 
a population of 25,000— of whom one-half are Kaffirs and Indians, the towns 
are very small, the largest being Vemlam, 19 miles by rail north-east of Dur- 
ban, Ladjsmith, 190 miles, and Newcastle, 264 miles by rail north-west of 
Durban. 



L Neaily aU the trade of Natal Is with the 
United Kingdom. Importa, l£ML 4^ miUlozu 
sterling. Exports, 1| w>nHftn«- ThrBe-eighths 
of the exports are nom, and one-third of the im- 
ports is for, the neighbouring Dutch Republics. 



S. Before 1866, Natal formed part of the Gape 
Colony, but in that year it was erected into a 
distinct colony, under the administration of a 
Lieutenont-Goyemor and. since 1882, of a Gov- 
ernor appointed by the Grown. 
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*.' In addition to the Cape Oolony and Natal, several other terri- 
tories in Southern Africa are also under British rule or protection. 
These are (1) Zululand, (2) Swaziland, (3) Tongaland, (4) Basutoland, 
(5) Bechuanaland, and (6) Zambesia. 

1. ZULULAND.— The British Grown Oolony of Znluland lies to the north- 
east of Natal, from which it is divided by the Tugela River, and includes about 
two-thirds of the former Zola kingdom. 

British Znlnland has an area of 9,000 square miles and a population of 
about 150,000 (of whom only 500 are Europeans). The Zulus, from being a 
nation of warriors, always ready and eager for war, have at last settled down 
to the more i)eaceftil pursuits of a^culture and cattle-rearing. Esliowe, 
where the British Commissioner and Chief Magistrate resides, is in communica- 
tion with Natal by telegraph, and by daily post, carried by native runners. 
Ulundl, on the White Umvoloai River, was tne chief kraal of Cetewayo, the 
lost king of the Zulus, and here the Zulu armv, which had for so long been 
the terror of South-Eastem Africa, was defeated and finally dispersed. 

2. SWAZILAND is a small Native State enclosed on three sides by the Trans- 
vaal, and bounded on the east by Tongaland and the Portuguese Territorv*. It 
has an area of about 8,000 square miles, and a population of about 60.000. 
The Lobombo Mountains extend along its eastern Dorders. The country is 
watered by the Usntn Biyer and its tributaries.^ 

3. TONGALAND is a much smaller Native State on the coast to the north- 
east of Zululand, and was taken under British protection in 1887. Ton^and 
is about 75 miles long and 40 miles broad, and has an area of about 3,000 
square miles. 

4. BASUTOLAND.— The British Crown Colony of Basutoland lies to the 
north-east of Cape Colony, and forms an irregular oval 10,000 square miles in 
extent, completely enclosed by the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free 
State. Except on the south-west, its boundaries are formed by strongly marked 
natural features, the great range of the Drakensberg separating the Colony 
from Griqualand East and Natal, while the Caledon Biver, a tributary of the 
Upper Orange, divides it on the north-west from the Orange Free State. 
Maseru is the capital. The Basutos, who now number about 218,000, are the 
most industrious and civilized of all the Kaffir tribes of Southern Africa. 



5. BECHUANALAND lies to the north of the Cape Colony, and is bounded 
on the east by the Transvaal, and on the west by German South-West Africa. 
The total area is 170,000 square miles, or nearly 3 times the area of England 
and Wales. 

The Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland is enclosed on the north and 
west by the Molopo-Hygap River, on the east by the Transvaal, and on the 
south by Griqualand West and the Orange River. 

The British Protectorate of Bechuanaland includes the rest of the country 
north of the Molopo River to 22® of South latitude, and west to the 20° of East 
longitude. The colony has an area of 43,000 square miles, and the Protec- 
torate about 127,000 square miles. 

The railway has been extended from Kimberley to Taungs and Vtyhurg (774 
miles from Cape Town), and is now open to Mafekingr, in the extreme north- 
east of the colony, close to the western border of the Transvaal. Vryburo is 
the capital of the colony, but Mafeeino is the largest European township and 
the chief centre of trade, which is carried on with the natives of the Protec- 
torate and with the Boers of the Western Transvaal. 



L Swaziland is as yet only partly nnder British 
protection. The GoTemment Committee consists 
of three members, representing the British, 



Dutch, and Swazi Governments reqwctiTely. 
The -Svaii Qovemment, however, acts indepen- 
dently in all native al&irs. 
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6. ZAHBESIA includes the vast region under British protection, or within 
the British * sphere of influence* in South Central Africa, extending from 
BechTianaland and the TransYaal on the south, to Lake Tanganyika on the 
north, and divided by the Zambesi into two great sections, which we may dis- 
tinguish as SoviJiem Zainbesia and Northern Zambesia, 

SOUTHERN ZAKEBESIA is bounded by the Bechnanaland Protectorate 
on the soiUhf Oerman Sonth-West Afirlca on the toest, Fortncraese East Africa 
on the eastf and Northern Zambesia on the north. It includes Mata^leland, 
MashoTicUand, the greater part of Khama*3 Country, and other native terri- 
tories which were, until 1888, absolutely independent. 

llatabeleland and Mashonaland are rich in goldj and the healthy and 
fairly fertile uplands are well adapted for European settlement. The Manica 
Plateau, especially, has immense mineral wealth, and the fertility of its soil 
and the salubrity of its climate make it capable of sustaining a large European 
population. The administration and commercial development of these terri- 
tories have been entrusted to the Britisli South Africa Company, which, by 
its Charter, especially undertakes to develop the mineral and other resources of 
the country, and to promote and aid immigration. 

NORTHERN ZAMBESIA, or British Central Africa, as some prefer to call 
the region — ^now definitely declared British territory — ^to the nortn of the Zam- 
besi, has a total area of not less than 800,000 square miles, or 6 times the area 
of Eiigland. 

A British Imperial Commissioner controls the administration of Northern 
Zambesia by the British South Africa Company, and acts as its Administrator. 
He is practically Governor of Nyassaland, where the African Lakes Company 
and British Missionaries have been at work for many years. The seat of ad- 
ministration is at ZOMBA, in the Shir^ Highlands. 



THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange Free State is bounded on the north by the 

Transvaal or South African Republic, on the west by Griqualand 

West, on the south by the Cape Colony, and on the east by Basuto- 

land and I^atal. 

Except on the west, the boundaries of the Orange Free State are formed by 
natural features, such as the Vaal River, which divides it from the Transvaal or 
South African Republic, the Drakensherg Mountains from Natal, the Orange 
River from Cape Colony , and the Caledon River (a tributary or the Orange 
River) from Basutoland. 

The area of the State is estimated at 41,500 square miles (about four-fifths 
that of England), while the population amounts to over 207,000, an average of 
only five persons per square mile. 

The northern portion of the country, enclosed by the Drakensberg Mount- 
ains and the Vaal River, is level, as are also the western districts. The south- 
eastern portion is undulating, and, in part, hilly. Most of the rivers in the 
north flow into the Vaal, those in the south join the Orange or its tributary, 
the Caledon River. 

The white inhabitants (78,000 in number), most of them of Dutch descent, 
are mainly engaged in sheep-farming, and wool forms the principal article of 
export. The xmdulating plains afford excellent grazing, and the State is 
essentially a pastoral country, but in the eastern districts the soil is, in many 
parts, admirably adapted for wheat-growing. Diamonds, garnets, and other 
precious stones, and even gold, are found, and there are several coal mines. 
Ostrich fiBxming is also an important and lucrative industry. Much of the 
exportable produce of the eastern part of the country is carried over the 
Drakensberg into Natal, the waggons returning with manufactured goods and 
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coast produce (sugar, coffee, &o.)* ^^ waggon traffic of the southern districts 
is now supplemented by the new railway from Colesberg, in the Cape Colony, 
to Bloenuontein. The imports are supposed to amount to about a milliou 
sterling, and the exports to 2 millions a year. 

The govemmeiU is republican in form — an elected President holding the 
executive, and the Yolksnad the legislative, power. ^ 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into five divisions, named 
after the chief town in each, namely, HarriamUh and Winbwra in the north, 
Bloen^OfnieM^ in the centre, and Faua^smiih and Smithjidd in the south. 

BLOEMFONTSXN, the capital, is a small town with less than 4,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is now connected by rail with the Cape Colony. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

The South African Republic, also called the TransvacU^ com- 
prises an extensive territory lying beyond the Yaal River, hence its 
name. It is bounded on the north hj Zambesia, and on the west 
by Bechuanaland — ^from both of which it is divided by the Limpopo 
River : on the ecLSt it is limited by Portuguese East Africa and 
Swazimnd ; and on the south bv British Zululand and Natal, and 
the Orange Free State, from whicn it is separated by the Yaal River. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 122,000 square miles, or more than 
twice that of England and Wales. The population includes 120,000 whites 
Tone half of whom are Dutch) and 560,000 natives — ^Zulu KaflSrs, Bechuanas, 
Makatees, and Basutos. 

Generally speaking, the country is an elevated plateau of an average height 
of 3,000 feet, sloping west and north from the Drakensberg Mountains to the 
Limpopo Biver. The higher portion of the plateau is in the south, and forms 
what is known as the Hooge veldt or high country. The Hooge veldt has an 
average elevation of about 6,000 feet, and is, on the whole, well fitted for grazing. 
North and east of the Hooge Veldt is the Banken Veldt or terrace country , 
which is hilly and well- watered. This portion of the country is also well fittecl 
for grazing, but it contains, besides, much arable land. Bevond it extends the 
sub-tTopicaJ Basil Veldt or bush country, which includes a broad belt enclosed 
by the Limpopo. The Bush Veldt is in some parts extremely unhealthy, and, 
being infested with the dreaded tsetse fiy, is not available for pastoral purposes. 

The country generally is favourable for agrlcnltnre as well as stock rear- 
ing, and there are rich goldflelds around Johanneeburgdxi^ Barberton* The 
Boers of the Transvaal are almost entirely engaged in pastoral pursuits. 
Immense numbers of sheep and cattle are reared, and wool and hides are 
largely exported, chiefly through Port Elizabeth and Durban. !nie country is 
also well adapted for the growth of cereals, but at present much flour is imported. 
OBtrich farming is also carried on to some eid^ent. Excellent toliacco and 
fine fruits are grown. 

Over 20 goldflelds, covering an area of over 1| million acres, have been 
already proclaimed. The Witwatersrand Mines, a few miles to the south of 
Pretoria, are by far the richest, but the De Eaap Mines, in the eastern part 
of the country, are also very productive. Several hundred companies, employ- 
ing many ndllions of cai>ital, and supporting a mining population of at least 
■50,000, are actively working for gold alone. 

The government of the South African Republic is vested in an elected 
President and a Parliament of two Volksraaden of 24 members each. 



1. Like the Transvaal, the Orange Free State was 
settled by discontented Dutch Bo«r$ or farmers, 
vrho emigrated thither from Natal, when it was 
declared a British Colony. The country, how- 



ever, was proclaimed British territory In 184aL 
but in 1864 the Boers were permitted to fonna 
"free and independent govexnmentb" 



GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 



GEEMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA- 

The Germaa Protectorate in South- Western Airlca iadudes the 
entire region between the Orange Eiver on the south and the Cunene 
on the north, except the Bmall British settlement of Walfish Bay. 
It extends inland from the sea to the borders of Bechuanaland (20° E. 
long.) and of Zambesia (21° K long.}, with a narrow atrip extending 
north-eastwards along the Chobe Biver to the Zambesi. 

This extensive region comprisea the whole of Great Hamaqnalajid, the whola 
of Damaralaud (eicspt WalQsh Bay), that part of OTampoland to ths Boath 
of the Canen River, and a large portion of the Kalahari Deaert. The whole 
area ia about 350,000 sqaare miles, or 7 times the area of Eagland, hut the 
population is under  quarter of a mi 11 ion- From Angra Fequflfla oi Litdeiiti 
Bay, on the Kamaana coast, a cattle-track la4s into Central Nunaqualand. 
There are a few Hisaion Stations— Bethany, Barmen, BeholnUl, an. — on 
the interior uplands. WalHsli Bay belongs to the Cape Coloay. 



QUESTIONB ON BOUTHEBN AFRICA. 
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ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

All the ifllaadfl on or off the coasts of AMca belong to various 
European powers, either as Colonies or Protectorate& The princi- 
pal of them are Madeira, the Oaiiarie& the Cape Verde Isiaiid8» 
Ascension, St. Helena and Tristan d'Acnnha in the Atlantic^ 
with Fernando Po, Prince's Island, St. Thomas, and Annobon in 
the Ovlf of Guinea; and Madagascar, Manritins, R^nnion, Zanzi- 
bar, and Socotra, with the Comoros and other small groux>s in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The Canary Islands in the Atlantic, and Fernando Po and Annobon in the 
Gulf of Guinea, belong to Spain. 

Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands in the Atlantic, with Prince's Island 
and St Thomas in the Gnlf of Guinea, belong to FortngaL Madeira has been 
already described {9U pp. 170-1). 

The islands of Ascension, St. Helena, and Tristan d'Acunha in the Atlantic, 
and Mauritius, with the Seychelles and Amirante Islands, and Socotra in the 
Indian Ocean, belong to Great Britain, while Zanzibar and Pemba are under 
Britisli Protection. 

The island of Reunion or Bourbon is a French CrOlony, and Madagascar and 
the Comoro Islands are Ftenoh Frotectorates. 



THE OANABY ISLANDS, in the North Atlantic and about 60 
miles from the African Coast, are an integral part of the Spanish 
monarchy, and form one of the modem provinces into which Spain 
has been aivided. 

The Canaries consist of seven large and six small islands, arranged in two 
divisions— the western including TenerifTe, Gomera, Palma and Ferro, ' and 
the eastern group, Lanzarote, Fnerteventura, and Oran Canarla. All the 
islands are mountainous and of volcanic formation. The Pico de Tei/de, or 
Peak of Tenerlffe, rises to the great altitude of 12,180 feet. They are for the 
most part fertile, well-watered, and productive islands, enjoying a warm and 
healthy climate. Com, dates. Jigs, lemons, vnne, sugar, tobacco, cochineal, 
and barilla are among their productions. The population (about 300,000} is 
wholly of Spanish descent. The chief towns are Santa Cniz, the principal 
port on the island of Teneriffe, and Las Palmas, the seat of government on 
Grand Canary. 

THE GAPE VEBDE ISLANDS are an extensive group to the 
south of the Canary Islands, and 450 miles to the west of Cape 
Verde on the African Coast. 

These islands are 14 in number, the largest and most fertile of them, Santi- 
ago, having an area of 400 square miles. They are less fertile than either 
Madeira or the Canary group, but some cotton is grown upon them, and also the 
sugar-cane, with oranges and other fruits. Salt is one of their chief articles 
of produce. The population of the entire flroup numbers about 110,000. The 
principal towns are Mindello, on the island of St. Vincent, and Porto Fraya, 
the capital, on the island of Santiago. St. Vincent is important as a coaling 
station for the Atlantic steamers, and as a telegraph station of the Anglo- 
Brazilian line. 

The four islands in the Gulf of Guinea— Fernando Fo, Prince's Island, and 
St. niomas to the north, and Annobon to the south, of the equator — are 

1. The island of Ferro, the most westerly mem- 1 treme westirard point of the habitable globeu 
ber of the grouiv is remark&ble from its naving I and was therefore selected as the initial point 
been long regaxaed by the ancients as the ex- 1 whence to measure longitude. 
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of volcanic formation, and may be regarded as a continuation of tlie remarkable 
chain of volcanic peaks which extends from the Cameroons towards Lake Chad. 

FERNANDO PO (830 square milesX the largest of these four islands, belongs 
to Spain. It is extremely fertile, producing sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, Ac, but 
unhealthy. The magnificent cone of Clarence Peak rises to upwards of 10,000 feet, 
and its slopes are clothed with verdure from base to summit. A few Europeans, 
with about 1,000 Negroes, reside in Clarence, the chief place on the island. 

PRINCE'S ISLAND (60 square miles) and ST. THOMAS (370 square miles), 
both of which belong to Portugal, are inhabited chiefly by a native race, among 
whom are a few Portuguese traders. 

ANNOBON, which belongs to Spain, has an area of only 7 square miles, and, 
unlike the three larger islands, has a perfectly salubrious climate. 



ASCENSION.— The British island of Ascension is nearly 1,000 
miles distant from Cape Palmas, the nearest point on the West 
A&ican Coast. It is only 35 square miles in area^ and consists of a 
mass of volcanic rock, rising to a height of 3,0(X) leet above the sea. 

This solitary oceanic island has a dry and most salubrious climate. It is 
under the control of the Admiraltv ; the governor is a naval officer, in com- 
mand of a company of marines, which forms the garrison. Georgetown, on 
the north-west of the island, is the only settlement.^ 

ST. HELENA, another isolated island in the South Atlantic, 750 
miles south-east of Ascension, and 1,200 miles from the nearest point 
of the African mainland, is a huge mass of rock, of volcanic origin, 
rising steeply out of the waters of the Atlantic, and reaching in its 
highest pomt 2,700 feet above the sea. 

The coast of the island forms a perpendicular wall or cliff, the principal 
opening in which is on the north-western coast, where Jamestown, the capital, 
is situated. The interior exhibits a succession of hills and valleys, some of the 
latter very fertile and capable of producing vegetables and fruits in abundance. 
The climate is warm, but the position of the island, in the midst of a vast 
ocean, preserves it from the intense heat of the Torrid Zone. It has an area of 
47 square miles and a population of about 5,000. St. Helena* is a British 
Crown Colony, and the strong fortifications which defend James Bay are 
always manned by a British garrison.* 

TRISTAN D'ACUNHA^ is the largest of a group of three islands, lying west 
by south of the Cape of Good Hope, at a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. 

Tristan D'Acunha is a barren volcanic rock, the highest point of which 
reaches 6,400 feet above the sea. The inhabitants, about 100 in number, have 
a few sheep and cattle, and grow potatoes, &c. Provisions are sent them, at 
intervals, by the British Government. 

REUNION.— The French island of E^union or Bourbon, which 
has been a French Colony since 1649, lies about 400 miles east of 
Madagascar, and 110 miles south-west of Mauritius. 

Reunion, which is about one-third part larger than Mauritius, contains two 
lofty volcanoes, and the whole island is of volcanic origin. The level tracts 
which stretch around the coast are very fertile, and the climate is healthy. 
The population numbers upwards of 180,000, two-thirds of whom are Creoles, 
the rest are Hindu and African coolies, and Malagasys. Sugar, vanilla, cloves, 
and coffee are the chief articles of produce. The chief town is St Denis. 



1. Aieeniioii was discovered by the Portoguese 
on Ascension Daj, 1601, hence its name. It was 
occupied by the British in 181B. The population, 
chieny royal marines, is about 360. 

2. ^ Helena was disooyered by the Portuguese 
in 1602, on St Helena's Day. hence its name. 
The English took possession of it in 1661. 



a The chief interest attaching to St Helena 
is derived from the fact of its havinir been, dur- 
ing the last six years of his life, the place of 
eidle of Napoleon the Greats who died at Lozig- 
wood in 1821. His body was removed to Paris m 
1840 

4. Discovered In 160L 

U 
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MAURITIUS.— The beautiful and fertile islaiid of Mauritius,^ 
one of the meet prosperous of all our colonies, lies in the Indiaii 
Ocean, about 500 miles east of Madagascar. With an area of only 
706 square miles, it has a population of nearly 380,000, or 530 to the 
square mile, and a trade of between 5 and 6 millions sterling a year. 

Maaritins is "famous for the wondrous beauty of the landscape, surpassing 
eyen that of Tahiti in the Pacific." Its surface exhibits a succession of hills 
and valleys ; its volcanic soil was once covered by magnificent forests, which 
have been cleared and replaced by vast sugar plantations. The cultivation of 
the sugar-oane is the prmcipal industry, and sugar forms fally three-fourths 
of the total exports. Rum, yanllla, aloe fibre, and ooooa-nut oU are also 
produced. The tnde of Mauritius is carried on chiefly with the British Colonies 
of South Africa, Australia, and India, and with the United Kingdom. 

The coast is IHnged by coral reefs, in which there are only two permanent 
openings — one on the north-west coast, leading to the splendid harbour of 
PORT LOniB (60). the capital of the colony, and the other on the opposite 
side of the island, leadhig to ^e harbour on which Kabebouxg, the only other 
large town, is built. 

Dependencies of ISianritins. — The twin groups of the Seychelles 
and the AmirarvteSy about 600 miles north-east of Mada^car, and 
1,100 miles east of Zanzibar, together with the scattered groups of 
coral islands in the Indian Ocean, are dependencies of Mauritius. 

The prosperous BeydieUes, which are covered with a luxuriant vegetation, 
especially cocoa-nut palms and date trees, are 940 miles north of Mauritius ; the 
coralline Axnlrantes are about 100 miles south-west of Mah^, the largest island 
of the Seychelles group. Of the numerous other islands administered by the 
Mauritius Government, the most important are the granitic islet of Bodrigues, 
300 miles east of Mauntius, and the island of Diego Garcia, one of the Chagos 
Archipelago. 

SOOOTEA. a British Crown Colonv, is a large island 150 miles 
east of Cape GuardafuL Its surface is broken by gigantic mountains 
and limestone hills, and its sterile soil yields little beyond aloes and 
a few dates. 

The inhabitants eonsist of a few thousand Arabs, and the island formerly 
belonged to the Sultan of Eeshim, on the opposite coast of Arabia, by whom 
it was ceded to Great Britain in 1876, but it was not formally annexed until 
1886. Socotra is important from its position at the entrance of the Qulf of 
Aden, on the direct route to India. 

MADAGASCAR, the largest of the AMcan islands, and, re- 
garding Australia as a continent, the fourth largest island in the 
world, is 1,000 miles in length, and 350 miles at its greatest width, 
and has an area of about 230,000 square miles. 

This great island, which, with the exception of the extreme southern part, 
lies wholly within the Tropics, is separated from the eastern coast of Africa by 
the broad and deep Mozambique Channel, the least distance between the 
island and the mainland being 230 miles. Though more than 2^ times the size 
of Oreat Britain, the population of Madagascar does not exceed 4 millions, 
divided into numerous tribes, of whom the Hovas, who occupy the plateau of 
Imerina in the central part of the island, are the dominant people. 



L ICanritliu was disoorered In 1005 by the 
Portngaese, but ww first settled in 1096 by the 
Dntch. who called it Mauritins, in honour of 
their Prince Ifanrlce. Being abandoned by the 



Dutch in 1712, it was taken by the French, who 
held it until 1810, when it was captured by the 
English. In 1874, a terrific hurricane, which 
lasted four days, caused great damage 
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Madagascar has high mountains running through it from north to south, and 
the whole interior forms an elevated plateau. A oelt of low land extends round 
the coast, and is an extremely fertile, but most unhealthy, region. The whole 
island possesses great fertility, and abounds in tropical and sub-tropical plants 
and fruits. Its mineral resources include gold and sllyer, with lion, iMUl, 
and copper. 

The native inhabitants of Madagascar, called the Malagasy ^ are a distinct 
race from the Negroes and Negroids of the African mainland, and are allied to 
the Malay family of mankind. The whole island is under the sovereignty of 
the intelligent and powerful Hovas, as the tribes dwelling in its most central 
province are called. The Hovaa are estimated to number 1 million ; the SaJca- 
lavas, in the west, also number about a million ; but the Betsimi Sarakas, in 
the east, do not exceed half a million. There are many Creoles from Mauritius 
and Reunion, Arab traders and Negroes from the mainland, and a few Euro- 
peans in the coast towns. 

At the beginning of the century, the Malagasy! were all pagans, but, chiefly 
through the labours of English missionaries, most of the Hovas have been con- 
verted to Christianity, which is now the State religion in the island. AfpA- 
cnltnre and cattle-rearliig are the principal industries of the Malagasy people, 
but Bilk, woollen, and cotton fabrics are manufactured by primitive methods. 

The government is an absolute monarchy — ^the Sovereign being advised by 
the Prime Minister, who is the real ruler of the country. To him, the governors, 
placed at all the ports and chief towns in the interior, are directly responsible. 

ANTANANARIVO (100), the native capital, is situated on the high plateau of 
Imerina, near the centre of the island. The town is built on the slope of a steep 
hill, and is 200 miles from Tamatave, the chief port, on th£ east coast, and 2S0 
miles from the port of Mojanga, on the north-west coast. 

Besides the general protectorate of the whole island, France occupies as colonies 
the island of Sainte Maple or Nossi Burra, off the east coast, about 80 miles to 
the north of Tamatave ; the island of Nossi-B6, off the north-west coast, about 260 
miles north of MoJanga ; together with the colony and naval station of Diego 
Suarez, in the extreme north of Madagascar. 

THE OOMOBO ISLANDS— Midway between the north end of 
Madagascar and the mainland are the Comoro Islands, a group of 
four high and Yolcanic islands, of which Great Oomoro and Momlla 
are the nearest to the AMcan Coast, and Johaima and Mayotte the 
nearest to that of Madagascar. 

Mayotte is a flourishing French colony, exporting large quantities of sugar, 
rum, and vanilla. The other three islands are under the rule of the Arab Sultan 
of Great Comoro, and were taken tmder the protection of France in 1836. The 
bulk of the inhabitants, who number about 65,000, are Bantu negroes, and the 
entire group has an area of 760 square miles. The Arab and Malay traders 
carry on a brisk trade with Zanzibar, Mozambique, and Madagascar. 
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1. Name the principal islands on or off the 
coasts of Africa. 

2. Which of them belong to Great Britain? 
Which are under British protection? 

& To what countoy do the Canary Islands be* 
long? 

4. Describe briefly the Cape Verde Islands. 
Name an important coaling and telegraph station 
in this groan. 

6. Name thefonr Islands in the Golf of Ghiinea. 
To whom do they respectively belong? 

6. Say what yon know of AaoKaaxm and St 



Helena. What event distingnishes historically 
the latter Island? 

7. Where are the islands < of Brtonion and 
Tristan d'Acunha? 

& Define tiie position of Maoritios. What 
are the chief products of t^e island? Name its 
dependencies, and point them out on the mapi 

8. Where is the island of Socotra Why is it 
of some importance ? 

la Give a short account of Madagascar. 
IL Where are the Comoro Islands? 



L By a treaty signed December, 1886, Madagas- 
car became a French Protectorate, which, by 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1890, was recog- 
nized by England. There is a French Resident- 



General at Antananarlvq, and French Vice- 
Residents at Tamatave, Mojanga, and in the 
Betsileo ooontoy, and Agents are stationed at 
all other important places in the island. 
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AMERIOA, 

The creat western continent, or the "New World," as America 
is callea, lies between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, and 
extends from the unknown regions about the North Pole, to within 
2,350 miles of the South Pole, a distance of over 9,000 miles. The 
western or Pacific Coast of America is remarkably regular, but the 
eastern or Atlantic Coast is so deeply indented, that the two great 
masses, into which the country is divided, are united only by a 
narrow isthmus— the Isthmus of Panama. 

Each of the two great divisions— North America and South America— «re 
continental in point of magnitude, North America having an area of abont 9 
million square miles, and South America, 7 million square miles, and are thus 
regarded as forming two continents. The narrow isthmus-region between the 
two main masses is distinguished as Central America. The greater part of 
North America is west, and nearly all South America is east, of the 80tn meri* 
dian of West longitude. Central America lies between the meridians of 70^ 
and 100^ West longitude. 

The width of the American continent varies exceedingly, being 3,100 miles 
under the 45th parallel N. lat., 3,200 miles under the 6th parallel S. lat, while 
the intermediate isthmus is, at one part, only 28 miles across. To the north, 
the land stretches east and west along the 70th parallel N. lat. for 2,500 miles, 
exclusive of Greenland, while to the south it rapidly decreases in width, and 
terminates in a group of islands. Owing to this comparative narrowness, the 
New World is less than one-half the size of the Old World. Its total area — 
16,000,000 square miles — ^Is abont 4 times the extent of Europe, and rather 
larger than tnat of Europe and Africa taken together. 

The extreme points of the mainland are HnrChlson Peninsula (72° N. lat ) on 
the north ; Cape Froward (53^ 54' S. lat.) on the soiUh ; Cape Branco 34*^50' 
W. long.) on the east ; and Cape Prince of Wales (168® W. long.) on the west 

Compared with the Old World, the greatest dimensions of America are from 
tuyrth to south, while those of the Old World are from east to west, and thus no 
part of the former is so distant from the sea as the central region of the latter. 
America also, notwithstanding its immense area, has no vast deserts like those 
which render so large a portion of the eastern continent barren and uninhabit- 
able ; and further, the almost unbroken continuity of the great ranges which 
skirt the western shores of America, has no parallel in the Old Worl£ 



NORTH AMERICA. 

North Amebica is the northern division of the Western Conti- 
nent, or the New World, and is much larffer and far more important 
than South America, to which it is united by the narrow isthmus of 
Panama. 

BOUNDABIES.— North America is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. To the south it passes (below the 30th parallel) 
into a narrow region, within which are embraced Mexico and the 
States of Central America, and finally terminates in the Isthmus of 
Panama. 
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North America differs in shape from any of the continents of the Old World. 
Its greatest dimensions are from north to south, and it is of narrow proportions 
comparatively to its total magnitude ; hence, the vast oceans on eitner side 
exercise a greater share of influence over its climate. 

EXTENT.— The superficial extent of North America is estimated 
at 9,000,000 square miles, which is considerably more than double the 
size of Europe, and about half that of Asia. 

The greatest lenqth^ from north to south, is 4,500 miles ; and its greatest 
breadth, under the line of the 45th parallel N. lat., is 3,100 miles. 

COASTS.— The northern and eastern coasts of North America are 
more indented than the western. " The northern coast is bold and 
rocky ^ the western coast rocky and precipitous; while the eastern 
coast IS low and easily accessible." 

The coast-line is estimated at 24,500 miles, equivalent to 1 mile of coast to 
every 350 square miles of surface, a proportion of coast-line to surface of about 
half that of Europe, but more than twice that of Africa. 

1. Inlets. — The principal inlets on the coast of North America are :— 

On the nort\ Hudson Bay, an arm of the Atlantic, and the Oulf of 
Bootbla and BafOn Bay, two arms of the Arctic Ocean. 

On the easL the Oulf of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, the Oulf 
of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea. 

On the wes% the Gulf of California, an arm of the Pacific, and other 
smaller inlets. 

(1.) Hudson Bay, the " Mediterranean of North America," is upwards of 
1,000 miles long and between 500 and 600 miles broad, and has an area of 
850,000 square miles. The principal inlets are James Bay, on the south, and 
Chesterjieia Inlet, on the west. The broad inlet north of Southampton Island 
is called Fox Chanrui, Hudson Bay communicates with the Atlantic bv a 
wide strait of the same name, and received its name from the gallant but 
unfortunate navigator, Henry Hudson, who discovered it in 1610. 

(2.) BaflELn Bay (so called from William Baffin, who explored it in 161 6j 
lies between Greemimd and the Arctic Archipelago, and is upwards of 300 
miles long. It communicates with the Atlantic by Davis Strait and with 
the Palseocrystic Sea to the north, by Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, and 
Robeson ChanneL It is navigable from June to September, but during the rest 
of the year is so encumbered with floating and fixed ice as to be impassable. 
The Odlf of Boothia is a large indentation on the Arctic Coast of America, and 
is connected with Baffin Bay by Prince Regent Inlet and Lancaster Sound, 
and with the Arctic Ocean by BeUot Strait, FranMin Channel, Melville Sownd, 
and McClwre Strait. 

(8.) The Oulf of St. Lawrence is enclosed on three sides by Newfoundland 
and the coasts of Canada and Nova Scotia. To the west, it opens into the wide 
estuary of the St. Lawrence ; to the east, it communicates with the Atiantic by 
three openings — ^the broad Cabot Strait between Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
Island, the narrow Strait of Belle Isle between Newfoundland and the Labra- 
dor Coast, and the still narrower Gut of Canso, between Cape Breton Island and 
Nova Scotia. This ^ulf ia deep, but thick fogs greatly endanger its navigation 
in summer, and in winter it is entirely frozen over. 

(4.) The Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, is 
remarkable for its strong and rapid tides, which at the equinoxes attain the 
astonishing height of 70 feet. 
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(5.) The Oulf of Mezioo is an oval-sbaped basin with an extreme diameter 
of more than 1,000 miles, and an area of 500,000 square miles. It commnni- 
cates with the Atlantic by the Strait of Florida, and with the Caribbean Sea 
by the broader Channel qf Yucatan, Except near the shore, the navigation is 
easy, but it is subject in winter to violent winds called "Nortes." The char- 
acteristic features of this gulf are the high temperature of its water and its being 
the eul-de-Mc, whence issues the most important thermal current of the Atlantic 
—the Gulf Stream. 

(0.) The Oarlbbean Bm lies between the coasts of Central and South America 
on the west and south. Vessels enter this sea from the Atlantic by the Mona, 
Windward^ and other numerous " passes " or channels between the islands of 
the West indies, which limit it on the east. The Caribbean Sea extends east 
and west for about 1,800 miles, and north and south for upwards of 1,000 miles. 

(7.) The Gulf of California, the largest of the inlets on the Pacific Coast of 
America, has an average breadth of 80 miles, and extends inland for 700 miles. 
Far more important, commercially, are the smaller indentations of Ban TraJL- 
cHaoo Bay, on the coast of California, and the Gnlf of Georgia, between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland of British Columbia. 

2. StraitB and Channels. — ^The principal straits and eJiannds are : — 
Davis, Barrow, Melville, McClure, and Bering, on the north; Hudson, 
Belle Isle, Cabot, Canso, Florida, and Yucatan, on the east; and Juan de 
Fuca and Queen Charlotte Sound, on the west. 

DavlB Strait connects Baffin Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. Barrow Strait 
(with Lancaster Sonnd, Melville Sound, and McClure Strait) connects Baffin 
Bay with the Arctic Ocean. Bering Strait connects the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans, and separates the continents of North America and Asia. Hudson 
Strait connects Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. Capes. — The principal capes are Barrow and Bathurst on the north; 
Farewell in Greenland, Charles and Chudleigh in Labrador, Race in New- 
foundland, Sable in Nova Scotia, Cod in Massachusetts, Hatteras in North 
Carolina, Sable in Florida, Catoche in Yucatan, and Gracias ^ Dios in 
Nicaragua^ on the east; and San Lucas in Lower California, Mendocino 
in Caliioniia, Blanco in Oregon, Flattery in Washington, and Prince of 
Wales in Alaska, on the foest. 

The most northerly point of the American mainland is Mwrchison Promontory, 
the extreme point of Boothia Peninsula. This headland is, however, not much 
further north than the better known point of Cape Barrow. Cape Charles ia 
the most easterly point of the mainland of North America, and Cape Prince qf 
Wales the most westerly point. 

4. Peninsulas.— The peninsulas of Labrador, Nova Scotia^ Florida^ 
and Yucatan are on the east side of North America ; Lower California and 
Alaska on the west; and Boothia and Melville on the north. 

The peninsula of Labrador terminates in Cape Chudleigh. Nova Scotia is 
joined to the mainland by the Isthmus of Chignecto, 17 miles across. Florida 
ends in Cape SablCf and Yucatan in Caj^ Catoche. Lower California termin- 
ates in Cape San Lucas, and Alaska in Cape Prince of Wales, the most 
westerly point of the American mainland. 

5. Istlimuses.— The most important isthmiis in the New World is 
that of Panama, which connects North and South America. 

(1.) The Isthmus of Panama is a narrow region, of considerable length 
(between four and five hundred miles), which divides the waters of the two 
greatest oceans of the globe. Its breadth varies from less than thirty to be- 
tween seventy and eighty miles. 
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6. Islands. — The islands on and off the northern, eastern, and north- 
western coasts of North America are exceedingly nu^lerous. Greenland 
and other Polar islands on the north are the largest, but the West Indies 
and the Canadian Islands are the most important. The Bermudas are a 
group of islands in the Atlantic, 600 miles east of Cape Hatteras. 

Greenland, although it has never been circumnavigated, is now known (fi:om 
observations on the tidal currents) to be an island, and (regarding Australia as 
a continent) the largest in the world. The Canadian Islands include New- 
foundland, Cape Breton Island, Prince Edward Island, and Anticostl on the 
east coast, and Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands, on the west coast. 
Long Island is on the eastern coast of the United States. Prince of Wales 
Island, Baranoff, Eodiak, and other islands are on the western coast of Alaska. 
The West Indies are an insular region of vast ertent. and embrace a great 
multitude of islands, of various sizes and forms. The largest of the number 
is Cuba ; the second in size, Haiti ; the third, Jamaica ; and the fourth, 
Porto Rico. All the rest are of much smaller dimensions. 

BELIEF.— The three main features in the relief of the North 
American continent are (1) the great Pacific Highlands, which ex- 
tend through the western part of North America, almost from the 
Arctic shores to the Isthmus of Panama, and are Iraversed by the 
Eocky Mountains and other high mountain chains ; (2) the vast 
Central Plains, which descend gradually from the crests of the 
Rocky Mountains and include the Mississippi-Missouri and the 
Great Lake regions ; and (3) the Atlantic Hignlands in the eastern 
part of the continent, whicn extend from the northern coast of La- 
brador nearly to the Gulf of Mexico, and include the Alleghany and 
other ranges to the south of the St. Lawrence. 

The PACIFIC HIGHLANDS include the system of tahlelands and mountains 
of which the Bocky Mountains are the most important. They are several 
hundred miles from the shores of the Pacific, and the intervening country con- 
sists of a succession of plateaux, hordered on the west bv the Sierra Nevada, 
the Cascade Rang^e, and other mountain chains, which rival in altitude the 
main ranges of the Kocky Mountains, which reach in their highest elevations 
nearly 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. Mount Brown (15,900 feet) and 
Mount Hooker (15,700 feet) are two of the loftiest points. These and other 
lofty summits are within the middle and southern portions of the mountain 
system. To the north, the mountains diminish in height and sink into mere 
hills as they approach the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

Some of the mountains which skirt the Pacific Coast of North America at- 
tain a height that surpasses that of the Rocky Mountains. Mount St. Elias, 
on the border-line between British Columbia and Alaska, rises to a height of 
19,500 feet, but Mount Wrangell, the culminating point of the North American 
continent, attains an elevation of 21,000 feet. In the Cascade Range, further 
south, Mount Hood and Mount St. Helen are both nearly 14,000 feet high, 
but Mount Whitney in the southern part of the Sierra Nevada rises still 
higher. 

The entire region to the west of the Rocky Mountains consists of highlands, 
alternating with mountain chains and enclosed valleys. The most remarkable 
portion of this tract is the Plateau of Utah, a territory which is enclosed by 
mountain chains on every side, and has itis own system of river drainage, 
like some of the interior plains of the Asiatic continent. 

The highlands which stretch along the western side of North America are 
prolonged southward into the narrow regions of Mexico and Central America, 
the whole interior of which consists of elevated plateaux. The highest parts 
of the Mexican tablelands reach 9,000 feet above the sea. From these plateaux 
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riie nnmaroiui TOloanoes, several of which attain a great height. The loftiest 
of the number is OrlnlMi, which reaches a height of 18,207 feet above the sea, 
and is the highest mountain in Mexico. Popooatepetl, another great cone, 
rises 17,516 feet above the sea. 

The TaUelandi of Central America, to the south-east, are less elevated than 
the Mexican tablelands. Their western side is bordered by a succession of 
lofty peaks, many of them active volcanoes. 

THB ATLANTIO HIGHLAIIDB Include the low Flatean of Labrador (about 
2,000 feet in height) to the north, and the Apalaoblan Mountains to the south 
of the St. Lawrence, the principal ranses of which are the White Monntalns 
in New Hampshire, the Oreen Mountains in Vermont, the Adirondaclu in 
the north of the State of New York, the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, and 
the Blaok Mountains in North Carolina. The highest peaks are Mount Wtuh- 
ingtan, 6,288 feet, in New Hampshire, and the Black Dome, 6,707 feet, in 
North Carolina. 

THE OBNT&AL PLAIN.— The whole interior of North America, from the 
Oulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Rocky Mountains to the Alle- 
ghanies, is a vast lowland plain, broken only by the " Ueis^t of Land," which 
extends from the Plateau of Labrador westwards between Hudson Bay and the 
Great Lakes, and forms the main water-parting east of the Rockies. To the 
north of this ''Height of Land," the land slopes towards Hudson Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean, into one or other of which the rivers are discharged. To the 
south of it, the land inclines towards the Gulf of Mexico, and is watered by 
the great river Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The Central division of the Great Plain of North America is the region of the 
prairies. These are vast natural meadows, which occupy the basins of the 
Upper Mississippi and Missouri, together with those of the Red River, the 
Assmiboine and the Saskatchewan. Nearer the mountains, the plain is often 
covered with trees. Alternate forest and prairie form, indeed, the distinguish - 
ing feature of nature in the New World. 

THE ATLANTIC COAST PLAIN.— To the east of the Alleghany Mountains 
there is a lowland plain of some extent which borders the Atlantic Coast, and 
is, therefore, known as the Atlantic Coast Plain. There are extensive marshy 
tracts in some parts of this region towards the sea. 

The lowland plains of the New World bear a much larger proportion to its 
entire extent than do the highland regions. America differs strikingly in this 
respect from the Asiatic continent In Asia, the mountains and highlands fill 
up the great central regions of the continent, and the lowlands occupy its outer 
borders ; in North America, the lowland plains constitute the great mass of tiie 
continent, while the highlands are limitea to the vicinity of the ocean. 

BIVEBS.— The eastern half of North America possesses a mag- 
nificent system of navigable rivers, but the country to the west of 
the Bocky Mountains is poorly supplied with waterways. The four 
great rivers of North America are the St. Lawrence, flowing east 
into the Atlantic ; the Mississippi, flowing sotUh into the Gulf of 
Mexico ; the Yukon, flowing west into the Bering Sea^ an arm of the 
Pacific ; and the Mackenzie, flowing north into the Arctic Ocean. 

1. The St. Lawrence has a comparatively short course, but it pours into the 
sea an immense volume of water, derived from the Great Lakes, of which it 
forms the outlet Towards its mouth it becomes a vast estuary, increasing, 
below Quebec, from 25 to upwards of 100 miles in width. 

2. The MisslSBlppi — measuring from the mouth of the river up to the source 
of its great tributary, the Missouri, is nearly 4,200 miles long^a greater lengtii 
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of cbannel than belongs to any other river in the world. The Mississippi rises 
in the midst of the central plain, in Elk Lake, a little to the south of Lake 
Itasca. The Missouri rises in the Rocky Mountains, and joins the Mississippi 
about midway in tiie course of the latter river, a short distance above the town 
of St. Louis. The Mississippi has a vast number of tributaries, of Which the 
Arkansas and the Red River, on the right bank, and the OAio, on the left, are 
the most considerable. The Mississippi and its tributaries furnish an internal 
navigable system of 20,000 miles, which is unequalled on the globe, with the 
exception of that afforded by the Amazon and its branches in South America. 
The Bio Grande del Norte, which forms part of the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, with other smaller rivers that drain the Gulf Plain to 
the east and west of the Mississippi, are also important streams. The Atlantic 
Coast is drained by numerous rivers — ^the St. Jolm, Hudson, Connectlcnt, &c. 
— directly into the Atlantic. 

8. The Yukon Biyer, 2,400 miles in length, is one of the great rivers of the 
world, but, unfortunately, it flows for the most part through a desolate and 
almost uninhabitable region. The Mackenzie River is also an immense stream, 
but, though it discharges into the Arctic Ocean, its main feeders, the Atha- 
basca and the Peace Rivers, flow through fertile and habitable prairie lands far 
to the south. 

4. South of Alaska, the Pacific slope is drained by the Fraser, which dis- 
charges into the Gulf of Georgia ; the Columbia, which has an extremely tor- 
tuous course of over 1,000 miles from the Rockies to the sea ; the Sacramento, 
which enters the Bay of San Francisco ; and the Colorado, which plunges 
through stupendous cafkons to the Gulf of California. 

LAKES.— The laJces of North America are more numerous and 
extensive than those of any other continent. Besides the five Great 
Lakes that belong to the basin of the St. Lawrence, all the northern 
part of the great plain, from the shores of Hudson Bay to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, exhibits a labyrinth of lakes and connecting 
river-channels. 

The five Great Lakes— Superior, Miohigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario— 
have together an area of 98,000 square miles, which exceeds that of the whole 
island of Great Britain by 9,000 square miles. The largest of the Great Lakes, 
Lake Superior, is also the largest freshwater lake on the globe. It covers 
82,000 square miles, which is about the size of Ireland, and receives more than 
200 rivers. These lakes are united by channels which pass from one to the 
other, the whole forming a continuous body of water, and the River St Law* 
rence connects them with the ocean. The water of Lake Oliamplain, in the 
United States, also passes, by the River Richelieu, into the St. Lawreuce. The 
River St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes in its basin are estimated to contain 
more than half the fresh water on the globe. 

Only one of the five great lakes — ^Lake MtcWgan — lies wholly within the 
United States. The boundary line between the United States and Canada 
passes through the rest. But aU the lakes of the northern plain are within the 
Dominion. Of these, the largest are Qreat Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, and 
Lake Athaliasca, all connected with the Mackenzie River, and Lake Winnipeg, 
which is discharged by the Nelson River iato Hudson Bay. 

Great Salt Lake, in Utah, receives most of the drainage of the Great Basin. 
Its waters are more salt and bitter than those of the sea. Other considerable 
bodies of water are Lake Cliapala in Mexico, and Lake Nicaragua in Central 
America. 

*.' One thing deserving of special notice in the physical geography of North 
America, is the way in wfflch its river basins are connected with one another— there 
being in several cases no interTening high ground between their respective waters. 
The aoorce of one of the smaU trtbutanes of the Upper Mississippi is only a few 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONa. 



CLIBCATE.— The climate of the If ew World is Blishtlr colder, ia 
corresponding latitudes, than that of the Old WoricL This ia the 
case Mth in North and South America, but ia more especially so in 
tlie former. This is easily accounted for. The broadeat parts of 
America are thoae which stretch into its higher latitudes ; within the 
tropics. North America is narrowed by the near approach of the 
oceans upon either side. 

1. The Ameiicsn climate Is sls^ for the moat part, molster tlun that of Uie 
eaatem division of ttia globe, lie quRotit; of rain vLich falls in some parts 
of tropical America is surpriaingly great — aioeeding matly the rainfall at 
sonthflrn Asia aad the neienbonring irehipelago. Withm temperate latitades, 
the Bmount is generally greatsr than in corresponding regions of the Old World. 

2. The eastern side of North America ie colder than the western side, and Is 
also liable to greater eitremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons. In tbeae 
respects, the northern half of the New World resembles the European and 
Asiatic continents, upon the other aide of the^ohe. All the country to the «■■* 



of the Rocky Monntains Is liable . 

beat. The Atlsntic coasta of the United States and the 
Oulf of St. Lawrence offer strlhing examples of this. Q 
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same latitude as Paris, bnt it has a lower average of yearly temperature, while 
its summers are hotter and its winters colder than those of the French capital. 
The coast of Labrador stretches through the same parallels of latitude as the 
shores of Britain, but the climate of the two regions is widely different. The 
winter of Labrador is one of intense and long-continued severity, and its shores 
are rendered unapproachable by ice during many months of each year. 

3. The islands of the West Indies, the coasts of Central America, the low 
plain at the foot of the Mexican plateau, and the southernmost portions of the 
United States, are the hottest regions of North America. The coldest parts are 
those that stretch from Hudson Bay towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

PRODUCTIONS.— Of the natural productions of North America, 
the practically inexhaustible supply of the precious metals, as well 
as the more useM metals and minerals, is a characteristic feature. 
The native vegetation is also particularly rich and varied. Both the 
native v^etation and zoology of America differ greatly from those of 
the eastern continent. 

1. Minerals.— The mineralogy of America is equally varied as that of the 
Old World, and is perhaps (in some respects) richer. The country lying to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains is one of the chief gold-producing regions of the 
world. California, Colorado, Idaho, and Nevada, within the United States, 
and British Columbia, further to the northward, are the great localities of 
auriferous deposits. Mexico is also a region of ^eat mineral wealth, and its 
mines supplied at a former period considerable amounts of both gold and silver. 

The countries on the eastern side of North America — especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Alleghany Mountains and the St. Lawrence basin — are nch 
in the more useful productions of the mineral kingdom — iron and other metals, 
with coal. The coalfields of the United States are of vast extent and great value. 
Coal also occurs in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton Island. 
Canada is also rich in ores of iron, copper, and lead. 

2. PUuits.— The native vegetation of the New World diflfers in many important 

Particulars from that belonging to the continents of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
[any of the plants and trees that are common in the Old World are not found 
upon the opposite side of the Atlantic Ocean ; while, on the other hand, the 
productions of the American soil are in numerous instances peculiar to that 
portion of the globe. Even in the case of plants which belong to the same genus 
(or family), the species that are found in the opposite hemispheres are nearly 
always (ustinct. These differences are indepenaent of climate, for the plants 
(and idso the members of the animal kingdom) that belong to either continent 
are continually transported by man to regions distant from their native seat, 
and are found to flourish wherever the conditions of soil and climate are suitable 
for their development. 

(1.) The vegetation and zoology of the New World at the present time has 
become, in virtue of such changes, different in many respects from what it was 
three and a half centuries since, when Europeans first planted their footsteps 

ri its shores. Numerous plants, and also numerous animals, which were 
only found within the limits of Europe or Asia, now flourish within the 
valleys of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence ; while, on l^e other hand, the 
native productions of America have become distributed over the different regions 
of the Old World. 

(2.) The characteristic differences between the vegetation of America and 
that of the continents belonging to the eastern half of tne globe are least marked 
within high northerly latitudes, and become greater with every advance to- 
w£u:ds a more southern sky. The lands that lie in proximity to the Arctic 
Circle possess many features in common, alike in regard to plants and animals. 

(3.) Of food-plants native to the New World, maize (or Indian com), among 
the cereals, ana the potato, among tuberous roots, are the two of greatest im- 
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portanoe. and the distribution of which through other lands has conferred the 
greateit ix>on upon man. Maize is the only one of the cereals tliat is natire 
to the American continent, but wheati barley, oats, and rice are extensiyely 
cultivated. 

(4.) The manioc (or cassaya} and arrou^roo^— both belonging' to the order of 
tubers^— are also among the native food-plants of America. The manioc-plant 
is a native of Central America^but is more abundantly distributed within 
the southern half of the New World. The tobacco-plant — ^now extensively 
diffused through other lands — is another of the characteristic productions of 
the American soil, though not exclusively a native of that r^on. 

(5.) Plants of the cactus tribe are among the native productions of tropical 
America. The a»alea and magnolia, among the ornaments of our greenhouses, 
are also derived from the New World. 

(6.) The forests of North America are of vast extent, and the timber which 
they supply forms one of the most valuable commercial products of the con- 
tinent. The variety of trees — most of the deciduous kind— is astonishingly 
neat. But they exhibit, in nearly all cases, specific differences from the like 
nrees that flourish in the corresponding latitudes of Europe and Asia^ 

8. AnimftlB.— When America was first visited by Europeans it had none of 
the domesticated animals that are familiar to our common observation. Neither 
the horse, the ass, the common ox and sheep, the hog, the camel, nor the elephant, 
are native to the New World. Similarly, among carnivorous q^uadrupeds, the 
Hon, tiger, leopard, and hyena are unknown in the American wilderness. The 
^mma and the^uar, natives of tropical America, are the most formidable of 
its camivora ; but they are decidedly inferior, both in strength and ferocity, 
to the lion and tiger of the Old World. In the higher latitudes of North 
America, the numerous wdveSffoxes, and beara, with the Canadian lynx, exhibit 
nearer approach to the zoology of correspondent regions in the eastern half of 
the globe, and the moosedeer or elk supplies a paralld to the reindeer of northern 
Europe. 

(1.) The bison or American buffalo is one of the most characteristic animals - 
native to the American prairie, but it is now almost exterminated. The 
musk-ox and other members of the deer kind also occur. The becwer and 
numerous fur-bearing animals abound in the colder latitudes of the Ajnerican 
continent. 

(2.) The birds of America, and also the reptiles, insects, and other members 
of the animal world, are in nearly all cases different from those of other con- 
tinents. The aquatic birds, within very high latitudes (that is, beyond the 
Arctic Circle), and also some of the members of the insect tribe in similar 
localities, offer the only exception to this. The true humming-birds are 
peculiar to America. The rattlesnake and the boa^onstrictor are also Ameri- 
can. The moist climate and abundant vegetation of the New World favour the 
development of the class of life to which the various members of the reptile and 
insect orders belong. 

INHABITANTS.— The population of North America numbers 
about 85 millions, or 9 to the square mile — a density of only one- 
tenth that of Europe, or one-Jifth that of Asia, but exceeding that of 
AMca, and nearly twice that of South America. The great majority 
of these are whites, members of the European division of mankind. 
The rest are Negroes, native Indians, and mixed races. 

The native of America is the red (or copper>coloured) Indian— one of the 
five leading varieties into which the human family is commonly divided. 



L Tuben are those plant* which have knoba 
or lumps attached to their roots. The potato 
and the yam are the two most important of the 



edible tubers. The dahlia, among flowers Is a 
familiar example of this class of roots. ThedaUia 
is a natire of Mexico. 
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The nombera of thia race hare greatly diministied sinca tba period of Euro- 
pean settlement in the New World, and they are still rapidly diminiahing. 
Within the whole vast l«mtory of the United States there are only aboat a 
quarter of a million of the natiye American race now left. They are more- 
numeroua within Merioo and the Statss of Central America, where the gonnine 
Indian la intermixed with the members of the half-caate race. 

The white population of the United Statee and Canada comprehend! mem- 
baia of most European lands, but those of British descent are by far the moit 
numerooi. Hence the EngUsb language has become diffuaed over much the 
larger portion of the North Americaa continent Within tropical America, 
the Spaniah tongue ia gBuerally prevalent, since the whitfl popnlatioa of Merioo 
and thB Central American States ia almost exclusively of Spsnisli origin. 
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6. The yfesT Indies. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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AROTIO AMERICA. 



Abctio Ahbeioa may be said to include not only the islands and 
coasts actually within the Arctic Circle, hut also the great belt of 
Polar lands as far south as the 60th parallel of N. lat., and thus 
comprises the vhole of the great island of Greenland, with the 
adjacent Arctic Archipelago, the northern portion of the Nortii- 
WoBt Territories of Canada, and the United States Territory of 
Alaska. 

ORBBNU 

Aivhlpelago, or, more correctly, perhaps, a 
This huge Polar laland, the largest in the world, if Australia la r&nked aj 
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under various names— DavlB Strait, Bai&n Bay, Smith Sound, Kennedy 
Channel, and BolMBon Channel—- extends continuously from the open Atlantic 
to the " Palseocrystic Sea,"^ as that part of the ice-covered Polar Ocean to the 
north of Robeson Channel is called. On the east, Greenland is divided by a 
broad channel— Denmark Strait— from Iceland. 

Of the 176 inhabited settlements, the most noteworthy are Frederikflthal, 
the nearest to Cap^ Farewell, Godthaah, the residence of the governor of 
South Greenland, JulianBhaab and Uchtenau, on the site of the old Icelandic 
colonies, in the Southern Inspectorate ; and Qodhavn, on Disco Island, the 
residence of the governor of North Greenland, and Upemayik, in lat. 72* 
40' N., which, except the little hamlet of Taainaak, a few miles further north, 
is the northernmost settlement on the continent, and the most northerly per- 
manent settlement in the world. 



BRITISH ARCTIC AMERICA is politically included in the vast Dominion of 
Canada, but in truth *' the entire Polar regions of America, from Bering Strait 
to Baffin Bay and the whole territory of Greenland, nominally owned by three 
different powers — ^Denmark, Britain, and the United States — ^are the domain 
of the one race which can wrest a living from them ; one of vast antiquity, 
which has adapted itself through ages of evolution to its terrible environments 
—the Eskimo." 

British Arctic America includes not only the apparently inextricable maze of 
** lands " and islands, intersected by innumerable channels, straits, and sounds, 
but also the inhospitable shores of the adjoining mainland, which stretches pole- 
ward, in the great Peninsula of Labrador, to the east of Hudson Bay. To the 
north and west of this great inland sea, two small peninsulas— MelyUle Penin- 
sula and Boothia Felix— also run northward ; the one reaching the 70° N. lat, 
and the other— the most northerly point of the American mainland — attaining 
a point (lat. 72*» N.) only 1,260 miles from the North Pole itself. 



ALASKA.— The vast Territory of Alaska, which has an area of 580,000 square 
miles, or 10 times that of Englaiid and Wales, embraces the extreme north- 
western portion of the continent, together with the long chain of the Aleutian 
Islands, and a strip of the coast and the adjacent islands to the south of Mount 
St. Ellas. Alaska oelongs to the United States, and was acquired by purchase 
&om Russia in 1867* 

The 1,500 islands, that skirt the south-western coast of Alaska, are the 
northern portion of the great archipelago, which ends in Vancouver Island. 
The largest of the Alaskan islands is Prince of Wales Island ; on Baranoff 
Island, the next in size, is SITKA or New Archangel, the capit^ of the territory. 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

British North America embraces the whole of the northern 
half of the continent, except Greenland and Alaska. This immense 
territory, which is nearly as large as all Europe, is, with the excep- 
tion of Newfoundland and Labrador and the small islands of St, 
Pierre and Miquelon off the south coast of Newfoundland, included 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,* the oldest and, in many respects, the most peculiar 
British Colony, is a large island at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 



1. ve., The Sea of Ancient Ice. 

2. Newfoundland was first discovered by Nor- 
regians about the year 1000. and was visited by 



Cabot in 1497. The first settlement was made 
in 1623, and the first governor was appointed in 
1728. 



NEWFOUNDLAND— ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 
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With an area of over 42,000 square miles, or one-sixth larger than that of 
Irelan<^ and with Inezbaiutible flslieries and large tracts of rich agrlcnl- 
tnral, mineral, andtiml)6r lands, the colony has a population of only 200,000, 
or less than that of Belfast. 

The* island is triangular in shape— the three extreme points being Cape 
Norman on the north, Cape Ray on the south-west, and Cape Race on the 
south-east. The coast-line, 2,000 miles in length, is deeply indented. The 
interior of Newfoundland has, until recent years, remained a terra incognita, 
and even yet Avalon Peninsula ia the only part of the island containing any 
settlement more than a mile from the coast. 

The climate is not so extreme as that of Canada, but, although the island 
could support an agricultural population numbered by millions, agriculture is 
practically unknown, and ood-flidxing in summer, and seal-himtinff in winter 




depend chiefly upon the less risky shore fishery. 



Nevrfoundland possesses responsible government The Governor is ap- 
pointed by the Crown ; the House of Assembly is elected by the people. The 
capital, ST. JOHN'S, is a town of over 30,000 people, beautifully situated on a 
splen<^d harbour — "one of the very best on the Atlantic coast" — on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula of Avalon. It is now connected by rail with 
Harbour Grace (7)i on the west side of Conception Bay, and with Flacentia, 
on Placentia Bay. 

LABRADOR.— The adjoining coast territory of Labrador, from the Strait of 
Belle Isle on the south, to Cape Chudleigh, at the entrance of Hudson Strait, 
on the north, is politically attached to Newfoundland. Some of the most 
valuable fisheries — cod, lierrinff, trout, and salmon— in the world, are found 
off the coast of this sterile region. Nain and Hopedale are the chief settle- 
ments, and there are also a few trading posts of the Hudson Bay Company. 



ST. PIERRE and MIQUELON are two small islands off the south coast of 
Newfoundland. They belong to France, and are the sole remnants of her 
once vast North American possessions. 

These barren and rocky islets, only 100 square miles in area, have a popula- 
tion of 6,000 persons, and are visited by oetween 2,000 and 8,000 ships — 
principally French vessels engaged in cod fishing — every year. France retains 
possession of them in accordance with the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



L What tenitories outside the Arctic circle 
may yet be said to form part of Arctic America? 

2. Give a brief description of Oreeziland. 
^Vhat channels separate it from the Arctic 
islands to tiie west ? Name the strait that separ- 
.ates Greenland from Iceland. 

& What part of the Dominion of Canada falls 
irithin the limits of British Arctic America? 



4 To what country does Alaska belong? Point 
out the capital of the territory. 

0. What portion of the North American con- 
tinent is included in British North America? 

6u Describe Newfoundland. What part of the 
adjoining mainland is attached to the colony? 

7. Where are the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miguelon ? To whom do they belong ? 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The magnificent Dominion of Oanada embraces the whole of the 
mainland of North America to the north of the United States, 
except Alaska and Labrador, and all the adjacent ifOands, except 
Newfoundland, St. Pierre, and Miquelon. 

This immense territory stretches right across the continent, from the Atlantic 
on the eastf to the Paoiflo on the loestf and from the Great Lakes and the 4dtli 
parallel of N. lat (which divides it from the United States) on the sotUh, to 
the Arctic Ocean on the north. 

Extent.— It is difficult to convey any idea of the vastness of the Dominion 
of Canada. From the Atlantic on the east to the Pacific on the loest is a direct 
distance of more than 3,000 miles, while more than 2,000 miles of mountain 
and prairie extend between the International Boundary and the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. With an area of 3^ million square miles — ^not including the 
area covered by the Great Lakes — the Dominion is nearly as large as Europe, 
and 40 times the size of Great Britain. 

Coasts.— Bounded, as the Dominion is, by three oceans, it has, besides its 
numerous Inland seas, many thousands of miles of sea coast. The older 
Provinces have 2,600 miles of sea coast and inland seas, while the sea coast of 
British Columbia alone is over 3,000 miles in extent, exclusive of minor inden- 
tations. 

BELIEF.— By far the greater part of Canada is level — the only 
mountainous region is in the west, where the magnificent natur^ 
rampart of the Rocky Mountains forms the western boundary of the 
Prairie Region of Central Canada. Eastern Canada^ is in parts 
hilly, but there are no extensive level plains and no high mountain 
ranges. 

The portion of the Rocky Mountains in Canada is about 1,500 miles in length, 
and culminates in Motmt Brown, 16,000 feet, and Mount Hooker, 15,690 feet. 
Between the Bocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast, and parallel with them, 
are other ranges— the Gold Ranges and the Coast or Cascade Ran^re. The 
Pacific slope and the Atlantic slope of the Dominion are both heavily timbered, 
but the Great Fnlries which extend from the Bed Biver Valley to the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains are almost treeless, though well grassed and with 
a soil of unsurpassed fertility. 

Eastern Canada, as we have said, has no extensive plains or high mountain 
ranges. It has, however, a " Height of Land," insignificant in elevation, but 
of great physical and geological importance. The Lanrentlan Monntains or 
Laurenttdes, as this low and long range is called, really extend from the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. This Laurentian chain forms the 
water-parting between the basin of the St. Lawrence and those of the rivers flow- 
ing into Hudson Bay, except the Churchill and the Saskatchewan, which pierce 
it and discharge into the Bay. Further north, it forms the "divide " between 
the Mackenzie on the west and the Coppermine and other rivers on the east. 

ItlVEBS and LAKES.— The splendid rivers and huge lakes of 
Canada, so easily interconnected by a few canals, form an unrivalled 
system of inland navigation, and powerfully influence the climate, 



L Saatem Oanada, in the following descrip- 
tion, is taken as including the Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island : Central Oanada as 
embracing Manitoba and the proyisional Dis- 
tricts of Assiniboia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Athabasca, Keewatln, and the rest of the North- 



West Territory ; while Western Canad* is limited 
to the Province of British Columbia. 

Eastern Canada is the great Woodland B^on ; 
Central Canada is the vast Prairie Country : while 
Western Canada forms the Mountain B^oii 
of the Dominion. 
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productions, futd trade of the Dominion. So lake ejstem in the 
world, except perhaps that of Equatorial AMca, approaches the 
Qieat Lakes of Canada in magnitude, which, with the mi|ht7 St. 
Lawrence and its trihutariea, contain more than one-half ot oU the 
freali water on the globe. 

There an/ourmain river tyilaiu in the Dominioa: — (1) That of the Bt. 
Lawnnee, in BBatem Canada; (2) that of the Basfeatotiawait-irelBOU. in Santh 
Ceatral Canatii ; (3) that of the Kackenile-Atltabasoa, In North Central 
Canada ; and (4) that of the Frassr, In Britiah Columhia. 

or the numerous minor river sjateroB, the priacipal ore the Bt Jolm, on the 
Atlantic Coast, to the south of the St. Lawrence ; the Sevan, Albai^, East 
Halu, and other riTera which discharge into Hudson Ba; ; the Ooppermlns and 
the Great FlBh Klrer, in the Arctic Coaat region, to the east of the Mackeniie ; 
aaid the Btikeen and Skeana in Britiah Columbia. 

The basin of the 8T.LAW&BF0EI inclndea not only the broad belt of country 
dralasd by the noble atre&m itaelf and its tributaries, but also the OKEAT 
L&EBB,* of which it forms the outlet. These lakes — Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontarioi-though of immense aiie (their united area is SO.OOO aquare 
miles, and eieeeds that of Qreat Britain) have comparatiTelji alight drainage 
aieas, because of the nesroeaa of the "Height of Land "and the southern water- 
parting, and thus streams gather almost at their very shores, and flow to feed 
the Missiaslppi or the Sukatchawan. In spite of this, the excess of rain&ll over 
evaporation in the bailn of the St. IdWrence la ao enonnoua, that the river 
carries as much water ta the sea as the Mississippi, whose drainage area ia fonr 
times as large. The river and the lakes tc^ther contain 12,000 cnbio miles of 
water, or more than one-half the fresh water on the globe. The lakes diminish 
in size and decrease in altitude from vest to ea«t. 

In the Qreat Plains, which extend th>m lake Superior to the Aretjc Ocean 
and westward fi'om Hudson Bay to the foot of the Rockies, there is a perfect 
labyrinth of lakes and watercourses, connected together by cross channels, 
or separated only by short portages. 

In the Saakatcbswan-IIelson Blver BTBtam, Lakt Winnipeg, an immense 
sheet of water, 210 miles long and BS n^es wide, is, as It wen, the central 
a it receives the great navigable streams of the B*d Blrtr the 
. __. .L_ =„_»-w ■SeaidoB the overflow from Lakea Manl- 



m outlet by the Halson Blver into Hudson 
Bay. 

The reat of the Qreat Central Plain, to the north and weat of the rivers 
already named, be longs to the immense basin of the Atha,tNM<)a-.MaekanKle, 
The HAOEEHZIE isby tar the largest river in the American section of the 
Arctio river^STstem. Heasured ftom the source of either of its main tribu- 
taries—the Peaoa BiTtr or the Athab—oa— this great river has a length of not 
lees than 2,500 miles, of wMoh not less than S.OOO miles are navigable tbr 
. 1!._ ,._ ^_^._ ^^^x^:, ,. othanhalfa 
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Tbe Paelflo slope of the Dominion is drained by the Upper Oolumbia and 
the Frmito in the south, and by tributaries of the IbuflMnilo and the Tokon 

in the north. 

OI1IKA.TE.— The Donunion of Canada, extending from the kti- 
tade of the North Cape in Norway to that of Rome, naturally ex- 
hibits a great Ytakfj of climate. Qenerally speaking, it is severe 
and " formidable " in the north, but genial and temperate in the 
south. The summers in all parts of Canada are finer and hotter 
than those of Enghmd, but the winters are &r colder. But in winter 
the air is dry, bracing, and exhilarating^ and the climate of Canada 
is, on tiie whole, one of the healthiest and most &yourable in the 
world to the highest development of man. 

The Dominion, firom its vast extent, has been truly said to possees all the 
idlmates of Bnrope. from the Mediterranean to the Arctic Ocean. In Ontario^ 
the portion enclosed between the Great Lakes, in particular, enjovs a tem- 
perate and a delightful climate. In Quebec, the winter is long and severe — 
the St. Lawrence is frozen over and closed to navigation for about 140 davs 
every year. But during the greater psrt of this time the sky is clear and the 
cold healthy and invigorating. The Maritime Provinces — ^New BnmJBWick, 
Nova Sootla, and Frlnoe Edward Island— have, of course, a milder and more 
equable climate ; and while Iffanltoba and the Nortli-West have a ** conti- 
nental " climate---a hot summer being followed by a cold winter, and spring and 
autumn being of exceedingly brief duration — ^the coast region of BaltlBli Cdum- 
bia possesses an insular climate, having aU the advantages of that of England 
without any of its disadvantages. 

FBODTTCTIONS.— Immense forests, luxuriant pastures, fertile 
wheat lands, inexhaustible fisheries, and vast stores of minenu wealth 
— these are the most important of the rich and varied resources of 
Canada. 

Canada possesses thousands of square miles of the finest forests, and forest 
products constitute one of her mam sources of wealth. Canadian forests are 
rich in a creat variety of the most useful and valuable trees, which yield lumber 
of many kinds for building purposes, for furniture and, in many parts of 
Canada, for fuel. Among tne varieties are the mapUf elm, ashf cherry, beech, 
hickory, ironwood, pine, spruce, balsam, cedar, henuock, walnut, oak, butternut, 
bassiDood, poplar, chestnut, moimtain ash, vrillow, and black and white birch. 

But, besides her magnificent forest trees, the firnlt trees of Canada are unsur- 
passed, and fruit-growing is a very important industry in Eastern Canada. 
Apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, qrapes, and bemes of every description 
grow luxuriantly, and attain a size and flavour unknown in Europe. 

The wheat lands of Canada possess all the advantages of the regions to the 
south, but in richness, fertility, and extent, infinitely greater. And not only 
wheat, but oats, barley, potatoes, and other vegetables come to perfection 
over the gneater part of the settled and cultivable portions of the Dominion. 

ATilTnals and tbeir produce are a greater source of wealth to Canada than 
even her immense forests. All the ordinary domestio animals thrive wonder- 
fully on the rich pastures, and live animals, mecU, butter, cheese, eggs, hides, 
skins, and ufool form the largest items in the exports. 

Of wild animals, the bison or btiffalo is now almost extinct ; the grizxly bear 
is still found in the Rocky Mountains ; the moosedeer, sable, and other fur- 
bearing animals are more widely distributed. 
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The flsherles* of Canada are the largest in the world, embracing fully 8,000 
miles of sea coast, in addition to inland seas, innumerable lakes, and a great 
number of rivers. Nearly 70,000 men and 30,000 boats are employed in the 
fisheries, and the annual value of the produce amounts to 3} millions sterling. 

Canada is marvellous rich in minerals, and there are vast deposits of coal 
and iron, with copper, gold, silver, nickel, and other useful metals and 
minerals. The coalfields of Canada are of immense extent, and many 
mines on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and in the North-West and the Rocky 
Mountains, are actively worked. 

INHABITANTS.—Ganada had, in 1891, a total population of 
over 4} millions, which is a small number for so large and richly- 
endowed a country. 

The great bulk of the population are of British descent, except in the case 
of Quebec, where the minority are of French origin— descendants of the settlers 
in Canada prior to its falling under the rule of Great Britain in 1763. The 
Indians are comparatively few in number, only about 123,000. A few tribes of 
Eskimo live along the Arctic Coast firom the mouth of the Mackenzie to Labrador. 

About 2} millions of the people are Protestants, and nearly 2 millions are 
Roman Catholics. In uo country in the world is education so generally 
diffused. 

INDUSTBIES.— Canada is mainly an agricultural and pastoral 
country, largely covered with forests, the produce of which, imtil 
recently, formed the chief source of wealth and the most important 
item of export. Fishing and mining are also important industries, 
but manufactures, which axe chiefly connected with the main in- 
dustries, are as yet in their infancy. 

The industries of Canada include the cultiyation of the soil and the growing 
of enormous quantities of wheat and other cereals, and of all kinds of fruite 
and vegetables ; the rearing of cattle, sheep, and horses ; and the manu- 
facture of cheese and butter on a very large scale. 

Trade.— The trade of Canada is larger than that of any other British 
Colony, and is mainly carried on with the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Annual value, about 45 millions sterling. 

Ports.— The chief ports of Canada are Halifax in Nova Scotia, St. John 
In New Brunswick, Queheo and Montreal on the St. Lawrence, Ottawa on 
the Ottawa Biver, Toronto on Lake Ontario, and Vancouver and Victoria in 
British Columbia. Canada stands Jtfth among maritime countries in tonnage 
of shipping owned and registered in the country. Over 65,000 vessels — about 
70 per cent, of the whole under the British nag — enter and leave Canadian 
ports every year. 

Canals.— The canals of Canada and the river Improvements are works 
of immense importance, which have largely increased the trade of the country.* 

Railways.- Canada has about 14,000 miles of railway open for traffic, and 
about 4,000 miles in course of construction or arranged for. The three principal 



1. Cod is the luoet abundant and valuable 
■catch on the Atiantic Oout. and nlmon on the 
Pacific Coast Over 20 millions lbs. of salmon 
are canned every year on the Fraser Siver in 
British Columbia. Trout are everywhere abund- 
ant, but especially in Lake and Biver Nipigon 
in Ontario. 

2. From the sea to Montreal, the S& Lawrence 



is navigable for vessels of any size. Above 
Montreal there is a system of canals to overcome 
the Bapids of the St Lawrence and the difference 
in the levels of the Oreat Lakes, which aflbrds 
uninterrupted navigation from the Strait of 
Belle Isle to the head of Lake Superior, a dis- 
tance of 2,884 miles, of which only 7lS miles are 
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systems are the Canartian Paeiflo Railway (5,186 miles), the Grand Trunk 
BaUway (8,114 miles), and the Inter-OolOfliai BaUway (894 miles). ' 

GOyEBNMENT.— The Govemment of Canada is Federal The 
executive authority of and over the Dominion is vested in the Queen, 
in whose name the Qovernor-G^neral^ aided by a Privy Council, 
carries on the government. The Ugxslative power is vested in a 
Parliament, consisting of an Upper House, called the Senate, and a 
House of Commons. The political capital and seat of the Federal 
Government is Ottawa.* 

The ordinary pnblic Revenue amounts to about 8 millions, and the ordinary 
public Expenditure to 7|^ millions. The Public Debt, which amounts to nearly 
49 millions sterling, has oeen chiefly incurred in the construction of railways, 
canals, and other public works. 

With the exception of a garrison of 2,000 men at Halifax, there are no Im- 
perial troops in the Dominion. The colonial forces comprise an active volunteer 
and marine militia of about 87,000 men. The total number of men, liable tO' 
be called on for active service, exceeds a million. 

^Each of the provinces forming the Dominion has a separate Parliament, with 
a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Gtovemor-General, at the head of the 
Executive. 

DIVISIONS.— The Dominion of Canada is a confederation of 
seven Provinces — OntariOy Quebec, Nova Scotia, New JBrunsvncky 
Prince Bdward Island, Manitoba, and British Columbia; four 
Dislaicts — Assiniboia, SaskcUchewaii, Alberta, and Athabasca, 
which together form the North-West Province ; together with the 
district of Keewatin, and two Territories — the North- West Terri- 
tory to the west, and the North-JSa^st Territory to the south and 
east, of Hudson Bay. 

Th£ Mabitimb P&oyinoes of Canada include Nova Scotia, the most 
easterly Province of the Dominion, and the adjoining Provinces of New 
Bnmawick and Prince Edward Island. 

1. NOVA SOOTIA.— The Province of Nova Scotia' includes 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia and the island of Cape Breton, which 
together have an a/rea of over 20,000 square miles — one-fifth of which 
is covered with lakes and small rivers — and a population of about 
half a million. 

(1.) Nova Scotia is united to New Brunswick by the narrow and fertile Isth- 
mus of Chignecto, and is divided from Prince Edward Island by Northumber- 
land Strait, and from Cape Breton Island by the Out qf Canso. Cape Breton 
Island* is nearly bisected hj a remarkable fiord, the Bras d'Or. The coasta 
of both these divisions are indented by numerous inlets, some of which form 
magnificent harbours. 

(2.) Both Nova Scotia and Cape Breton contain an abundance of valuable 



L Or 1,227 miles including the Frinoe Edward 
Island Railway. 

a, Canada is said to have been disoorered in 
1407 by Sebastian OabqL bat its history dates tmly 
from IfiM, when the rnaoh took possession of 
the oonntxy. Qnebeo— 'the iint settlement— was 
founded by them in 160a A series of wars be- 
tween Uia English settlers in the New England 
States and the French Canadians culminated in 
1788 in the capture of Quebec by Wolfe, and the 
■ubseouent OMsion of the whole territoiy to 
GreatBritaln by the Treaty of Paris (1783). 



a. Nova SeOia was discovered by Cabot in 1487» 
and was col(mised by the French. It was taken 
or retaken four times by the English, and was 
finally ceded to England by the Treaty of 
Utoedit a^. 

4 Cap* JBnton Itland was also discovered by 
Cabot in 1487. The fortress of Louitbwnh on the 
south-east coast, was taken by the English in 
1768, and ttie island was finally ceded to Oreat 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris fl7QS). 
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timber, but the Province is chiefly famous for its coal mines. Iron ore and 
gjrpsam are plentiful, and some gold is produced. Fruit-growing, dairy- 
fanning and stock-breeding are gradually progressing, but the chief industries 
at present are mi2iiiig| lam1>ermg, and flsmng. The climate is not so rigorous 
as that of Canada Proper, and is remarkably healthy. Halifax and the other 
ports on the eastern coast are open all the year round, while the St. Lawrence 
to the north is annually frozen over. The people are mainly of Britdsb or 
French descent, but there are a few thousand coloured people and some two 
thousand Indians. 

(3) The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
aided by an Executive and a Legislative Council and a Legislative Ajssembly. 
The principal towns are Halifax and Sydney. HALIFAX (42), the capital of 
the Province, is distinguished chiefly for its fine harbour, and is the principal 
winter port of Canada, with all parts of which it is connected by rail. It is 
also the chief British naval station and the headquarters of the British Army in 
North America. Sydney, the chief town of Cape Breton Island, has a con- 
siderable trade, chiefly in coal, but fishing is the main industry of the islanders. 

2. NEW BRUNSWICK' borders on the south-western side of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is bounded on the sotUh by the Bay 
of Fundy, on the east by the State of Maine, and on the north by 
the extreme south-eastern portion of the Province of Quebec. The 
Province has an area of 27,300 square miles, and a population of 
about 400,000. 

(1.) The boundary between New Brunswick and Quebec is formed by the 
Iti7)er Mestigouche, which flows into ChaUur Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. On the west, the River St. John, a straight line from the Grand 
Falls of the St. John to the Chiputneticook Lakes, and thence the Hiver St. 
Croix, which flows into Fassamaquoddy Bay (an inlet of the Bay of Fundy), 
divide this Province from the State of Maine. On the south, the boundary is 
formed by the Bay qf Fundy and Chignecto Bay, and a line drawn across the 
Isthmus of Chignecto, which unites New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

(2.) The chief physical feature of New Brunswick is the Biver Bt Jolin (400 
miles long), which is navigable for small vessels to Fbbdbricton(85 miles in- 
land), and for boats to the Grand Falls, 200 miles from the sea. The valley of 
the St. John forms a narrow and, on the whole, level plain, rising in the east 
into a plateau of considerable height, which extends to the level belt along the 
east coast. North of the uplands, the country is drained by the Mlramiclil 
(which enters Miramifthi Bay) and the Bestigoaclie. 

(3.) Both the uplands and the valleys are covered with magnificent forests 
ot pine and other woods, and the produce of the forest forms the chief export. 
V gr H ftnltnra is also much attenaed to in the lower districts — the interoaU 
lands along the rivers are extraordinarily fertile— but, next to the forests, the 
chief wealth of the Province lies in its valuable fisheries, in which over 10,000 
men are employed. Sliipl)iillding is also an important industry. 

(4.) The people are mainly of British descent, but there are many descendants 
of the old French settlers and a few Indians. The Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, aided by an Executive Council, and a Legislative 
Council and Assembly. 

(5.) The chief towns are Fredericton and St. John. FBEDEBICTON (8), the 
capital of New Brunswick, stands on the River St. John, 80 miles above its 
mouth ; but the town of St. John (50, including Portland), at the outlet of the 
river into the Bay of Fundy, is much more populous and commands the chief 
share in the maritime trade of the Province. 



1 New BroiiBwick was colonised by the French I of Aeadia until ITIS, when it wu ceded to 
in 1673, and fonned part of the French colony I England. 
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3. PBINOE EDWARD ISLAND^ is within the southern portion 
of the Qolf of St. Lawrence^ and lies opposite the shores of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, irom which it is divided by Northnm 
berland Strait. The island, which is 130 miles long and 34 miles 
broad, is the smallest of the Canadian Provinces, being a little over 
2,000 square miles in area, with a population of 115,000. 

(1.) The coasts of Prince Edward Island are so deeply indented that no part 
of it is more than 8 miles from the sea. The interior is, on the whole, level, 
and is still lareely coyered with forests. The soil of the deared districts is 
very ferUlep and agrienltnre is the chief industry. Unlike the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, its mineral prodnctions are nn- 
important. The flBheries, however, are valuable, and lai^ge numbers of horses 
and cattle are reared. The climate is extremely healthy, and it is no unusual 
thing on tiiis favoured island to find people who have reached the age of a 
hundred years, without having known a day's illness. 

(2.) The Provincial Government is similar to that of the other Provinces of 
Csinada. A railway runs right throneh the island connecting all the chief 
places with Charlottetown, the capital and chief port 

4. QUEBEO.' — The Province of Quebec includes that portion of 
the St. Lawrence valley which is towards the mouth of the river and 
below the junction of the Ottawa. On the north, this Province is 
bounded bv James Bay, the East Main River, and the Esquimaux 
River ; and on the west by the Ottawa River, which divides it from 
the Province of Ontario. South of the St. Lawrence, the boundanr 
between Quebec and the United States is marked partly by the 45tn 
parallel, the Green Mountains, and the rivers St. John and St. Croix. 
In the extreme east, the River Restigouche and Chaleur Bay divide 
it from New Brunswick. 

(1.) The area is over 250,000 square miles, and the perimeter of the whole 
Province is about 8,000 miles, 740 miles of which are sea-coast and 2,260 miles 
land frontier. The island of Antlcosti — a large uncultivated island, 145 miles 
long and 80 miles broad, in the Gulf of St Lawrence, with the KEagdalen Is- 
lands, a barren group also in the Gulf, belong to Quebec. The population of 
this vast Province is only about 1} millions, an average of only o persons per 
square mile. 

(2.) The great natural features of Quebec are the St. Lawrence and its tribu- 
taries, of which the principal are the Ottawa, St. Maurice, and Bagraenay on 
the left bank, and the Bicheliea, St. Ftands, and Ohandidre on the right. 
The northern affluents either rise in, or are connected with, a labyrinth of lakes, 
of which the most extensive is Lake St. Jolm, drained by the Saguenay. Of 
the southern tributaries, the Richelieu rises in Ixike Champlain, which is within 
the United States. The "Height of Land " forms the limit of the Lower St. 
Lawrence basin on the north. 

(8.) South of the St. Lawrence, the country is for the most part level, fertile, 
and well cultivated, and, except in the extreme east, well peopled. North of 
the St. Lawrence, tlie settled and cultivated districts are confined to a narrow 
belt along the river between the mouths of iJie Ottawa and the Saguenay. 
North and east of the latter, the climate is so severe that cultivation is impos- 
sible. In the cultivated districts, laige quantities of wheat, &c., are grown, 
but the chief wealth of the Province lies in its vast forests and productive 
fisheries. 

_ 1. Prince Edward Island was disoovered by I 2. The_pTorlnoe of Quebec was formerly called 
Oabot in 1407 ; taken by the English 1768 ; finally Canada East or Lower Canada, 
ceded to Ghwat Britain at the peace of 1768. | 
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(40 More than three-fonrths of the people of Qaebec^ are descendants of the 
old French settlers, for Quebec was originally settled by, and long remained a 
Talned possession ol^ France. Though they still adhere to their language and 
faith, the French inhabitants are intensely Canadian, and, since the union of 
the provinces, have lived in perfect harmony with their neighbours of British 
descent. The Ihiglish portion of the Province is almost limited to tiie Bastem 
TownsMps, which lie close to Vermont and the United States frontier, and 
were origimUly settled by English Loyalists, who left the United States at the 
time of the War of Independence, l^e Government is vested in a lieutenant- 
Govemor, who is appointed by the Governor-General, and an Executive Coun- 
cil and two Legislative Chambers. 

(5.) The principal towns are Quebec, Montreal, and Three Bivers. QUEBBO 
(66), the capital of the Province and the former capital of all Canada, stands 
on the nortn bank of the River St. Lawrenc e, in a commanding position, and 
is the seat of a very large timber trade.* MONTBBAL (200), further u^ the St. 
Lawrence, is situated on an island in the river, immediately below the junction 
of the Ottawa. It is by far the largest town in Canada, and has a very large 
trade and considerable manufactures. • Tbxee BlYdn, at the confluence of tne 
St. Maurice and the St. Lawrence, has a large lumber trade. 

6. ONTABIO.* — The most populous and wealthy Proyince in the 
Dominion, lies between Quebec on the east, the North-East Terri- 
tory and tf ames Bay on the north, and the Great I^kes on the south. 
It extends from east to west for nearly 1,100 miles, and from north 
to south for 700 miles, and has an area of 223,000 square miles — 
nearly four times as large as England and Wales — ^andf a population 
of 2^ millions. 

(1. ) This Province is divided from Quebec by the OUaiwa River, and from the 
Nortn-East Territory by the Albany River, which flows into James Bay, the 
southern extension of Hudson Bav. Between Ontario and the United States 
are the Upper St. Latorenee, Lake Ontario, /Niagara River, Lake Erie, the 
River Detroit, Lake St. Clair, the River St, Clair, Lake Huron, the River St. 
Mary, and Lake Superior. Of the rivers running north, besides the Albany, 
the longest are the Moose and Abittibi Rivers, the latter flowing fit>m a lake of 
the same name. Of the numerous lakes in the interior, the chief are Lake 
Nipigon in the west, and Lake Nipissing in the east. 

(2.) The settled portion of Ontario is enclosed bv the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence, and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron. The rest of the country to 
the north and west is covered with Immense forests of pine, beech, oak, &c. 
Formerly, the whole Fjrovince was forest-covered, and lumbering then formed 
the only occupation of the colonists. The extent of land under cultivation, 
however, has enormously increased within the last few years, and agrlonltore 
is now the chief industry in the southern counties. The vast mineral re- 
sources of the country are being actively deyeloi>ed. Iron, lead, copper, gold, 
silver, tin, nickel, and other metals are found in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Lakes. The petroleum wells of the peninsular portion of the Province 
are extremely productive. 

(3.) The population has rapidly increased within recent years, and the people 
are mostly of British descent, but there are several thousand German and 
Dutch settlers, and about 18,000 Indians. The Provincial Government is 



L There are lS,fiOO Jndioiu In the Frorince. 

8. Quebec is fnauenUy called the ** Gibraltar 
of America." Its fortifieatloiui are considered 
impregnable. The Tictoxr gained hr the gallant 
W^e, in 1700, on the flawu of AoroAom, im- 
mediately outnde the town, ensured the trans- 
fer of Canada from French to Bni^ish role, and 



preserres to Quebec a conspicuoas place in the 



page of history. 



. The Grand Tnmk Bailway crossas the St 
Lawrence at Montreal by the fsmoos Victoria 
Bridget the longest tabular Inridge in the world. 

i. Ontario was formerly called Osnada West 
or Upper Panada. In 1794, the total population 
I only amounted to 66,000. 
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similar to that of Quebec, and ii administered by a lientenant-Governor, aided 
by an Executive and a Legislative ConnciL For administrative purposes, the 
Ffrovince is divided into 96 counties. 

(4.) The principal towns of the Province are Ottawa, Toronto, and Kingston. 
OTTAWA (45), the Federal capital, lies on the River Ottawa, 90 miles above 
its junction with the St. Lawrence. It is also the centre of the Ontario lumber- 
trade, and its saw-mills are the largest in Canada. TOBONTO (175), the Pro- 
vincial capital, on the north-west shore of Lake Ontario, is, however, the largest 
city of Upper Canada. The " Queen City of the West," as Toronto is called, 
has great shipping interests on the lakes, and is the chief centre of the in- 
dustries and trade of the Province. Kingston (16) is situated at the outlet of 
the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario. Of the smaller towns, the most important 
are Hamilton (45), the "Birmingham" of Canada, on Burlington Bay (Lake 
Ontario), and Lradon (27), on the River Thames, which flows into Lake St. 
Clair. 

6. MANITOBA.— The Province of Manitoba is situated in the 
very centre of the continent, being midway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans on the east and west, and the Arctic Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the north and south. It has an area of over 
60,000 square nules and a population of over 125,000. 

(1.^ The dlmate of Manitoba, as the Marquis of Lome remarked, has honest 
heat in summer and honest cola in winter ;l)ut, in spite of the extreme tem- 

Seratures, the summers are very pleasant and the winters most enjoyable, the 
ry cold air being bracing and invigorating. The soil is a deep, rico, vegetable 
mould — ^the product of centuries of crops of grass which have Wown, seeded, 
and withered on the prairie — and yielaa the finest and heaviest wlieat in 
tbe world. Other grains and vegetables grow equally weU, and horses, cattle, 
and sheep thrive on the nutritious prairie grasses. 

(2.) Manitoba had no railway communication with the outside world until 
1878 ; it is now traversed by the Canadian Padflc Railway, which passes 
through WiNNiFBO,^ the capital of the province, Pobtagb La. Praibie, and 
BBAimoN— the three largest of its towns. Winnipeg now has 30,000 inhabit- 
ants—in 1870 it had only 300. 

KEEWATIN.— The district of Ebewatin, which is under the government of 
Manitoba, extends along the western side of Hudson Bay, to the north of 
the •* prairie province." 

7. THE NORTH-WEST TEBBITOBIES embrace a vast rc^on, 
which stretches from Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains an<f the 
Arctic Ocean. It is bounded on the south by the 49th parallel of 
North latitude, which divides it from the United States. 

The basin of the Saskatchewan is the most fertile and valuable portion of 
these territories. Extensive forests, alternating with tt&cta of prairie-land, 
cover the southern division of this ^eat region, which becomes colder wiUi each 
succeeding parallel of latitude, until it passes, towards the extreme north, into 
a dreary and barren wilderness. 

The fur-bearing animals, which have their homes in this extensive region. 



L Winnipeg is 1.4SS miles vert of Honteea], or 
aboat 200 xniles fortber than Madeira from Lon- 
don, and the creation of the Province of Manitoba 
at so great a distance from the old provinces is 
another iilustration of the immensity of our 



Canadian domain. Tet, Manitoba is only In the 
centre of the contineni after all, and is as far 
from BzitiBh Oolnmbia on the west as from Que* 
bee on theeast — Oreswell's OeograpKy of Canada. 
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formerly supplied its sole produce of value, and the collection of their skins 
forms the object for which it is still frequented by the servants of the Hudson 
Bay Company. But it has immense capabilities of another description. Large 
portions of it abound in mineral deposits ; and there are eztensiye tracts well 
suited for the purposes of agricultural settlement, which have within recent 
years attracted a large population, while, alone the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and on the banks of the chief rivers, towns and villages are springing up with 
wonderful rapidity. 

• 

Four Provisional Districts have been formed out of the North-West 
Territories, namely, Saskatchewan, Assiniboia, Alberta, and Atba- 
basca. 

These Districts are at present under the rule of a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Council. The capitfd and seat of government is Rbgina, on the Canadian 
Pacific Bailway, in the District of A^iniboia. 

A88INIB0IA, which lies between Manitoba and Alberta and adjoins the 
United States on the south, has an area of 95,000 square miles, or nearly twice 
that of England. Many towns and villages have sprung up along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railwayf which traverses the district from east to west. 
Among these may be mentioned Broadview, Indian Head, Qa'Appelle, BBQINA 
(the capital of the district), Moose Jaw, Swift Current, and Medicine Hat. 

SASKATCHEWAN is an immense district, 114,000 square miles in extent, 
situated to the north of Assiniboia and Manitoba, and traversed by the two 
branches of the great Saskatchewan Biver. This vast district has immense 
resources. PRINOB ALBERT, on the Nori;h SaskiCtchewan River, is the capital. 

AIBBRTA has an area of about 100,000 square miles, and is bounded on the 
south by the United States, on the east by the Districts of Assiniboia and 
Saskatchewan, on the north by the District of Athabasca, and on the toest by 
Britisli Oolnmbia, from which it is separated by the main ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains. This district is not only rich in agricultural resources, but there are 
in it immense coalfltf ds (worked to some extent at Lethbridge on the Belly 
River, and on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, near BanflT, in the 
recently-formed National Park). CALQAR7, on the Bow River, is the chief 
town. 

ATHABASCA comprises an area of 122.000 square miles, and ia bounded on 
the soiUh by Alberta, on the loest by Britisli Colombia, and on the north and 
east by the as yet unorganised territories of the North-West. DUNVBOAN, on 
the Peace River, is the chief settlement, and there are numerous trading posts 
of the Hudson Bay Company and several mission stations in the district. 

-. * THE NOBTH-BABT TEBBIT0B7 embraces the country bordering on the 
southern and eastern shores of Hudson Bay. 

8. BRITISH COLUMBIA, the westernmost Province of the Do- 
minion, is also the largest and yet the least populous. Its area^ in- 
cluding Vancouver, Queen Gliarlotte, and other islands alon^ the 
coast, IS about 357,000 square miles, or 6 times that of Endana and 
Wales, but the population does not exceed 100,000, of whom only 
about 80,000 are wnites, the rest being Indians and Chinese. 

The natural features of British Columbia are extremely diversified. A 
deeply indented coast-line fringed with hundreds of islands, lofty mountains, 
numerous rivers and lakes, long, narrow, well grassed valleys, with dense 
forests of gigantic pines, combine to make this province the most picturesque 
poi-tion of the continent. 
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Phplcilly, BritJili CoInmbU nwy b* dlridad Into ftrar dirtricta :— (I) tbe 
iilandE, (2) tbe nioimlAiiu along tbc coast of the mainland, (3) tbe high intgrlor 
plateau, and (4) tbe lofty mountain rangu that rlw along ths eaitani bolder. 

Of tbe i«M»nu of Biitlih Colnmbf a it may be lald that it has SMffnlflsaiit 
fitrHta, while in tbe rich rallej of the Lower Frasflr, and on the eonth and 
eut coarta of VaoconTer Iiland, the Mil li uoMdlnglr fbrtila, and the 
climate 1* hTonnbl* to ■frlanltnn and tniV^towlat. In tbe intaiior, also, 
tbe soil is, orar Tary consldarable areas (br ezacediiw in Qia ugrwate the 
arable ana of tbe coast TegioD), as fertile a« the bMt on the coaat, bnt the clim- 
ate is so dry in snmmer that irrintion is neceaiary, except in a t^w favoured 
localities. As renrds paatnie, the tntarior as a whole ig probably nneqnalled 
foe hone and catQa niiches, Abont 6,000 or 6,000 iqnare miles of the Peao« 
Rirer district of Britdsh Columbia is also of conildenble agricultural mine. 

The flilmlea lira aa rich as those of Eastem Canada. The Mlmm of British 
Colnmbta la famous the world over. Millions of them make their way up the 
rirers, and tbe annoal take bom the Fraser River alime is over 10 million lbs. 
Btni^wm* are numatonii haJlbut abound off Queen Charlotte Island; sod. 
and Mais art cangbt on the nortli cout ; while the oalaebftn or candle fish 
enters the Fraser and the Nasse nrtn and other streams by the million, for 
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Minerals, however, form tbe chief wealth of the Province. Aj for 
there is Bcsrcely a stream in which tbe colonr of gold can: 
paying mines extend through a region of some 600 mUes in length. The largest 
mines are in the Cariboo district, whence 10 millions sterlinff £ave been obuin- 
ed since 18E8. Coal tnlnea are worked at JVanaimo, WeUxngton, and Cimox, 
oil the east coast of Vancouver Island, and there are inaxhanstible deposits of 
Iron oro on Texada Island and elsewhere. 

The principal touna are TIOTOEIA, the provincial capital, which is pic- 
turesquely sitnated on a lovely harbonr on the santh-esst coast of Vancouver 
Island, and has about 24,000 inhabitants ; Vftaeouver (IS), on the southern 
ride of Buirard Inlet, tbe terminal port of the Canadian Pacific Railway, con- 
nected by a msgoificent line of steamers with Yokohama and Hong-Kong ; 
and Hew WeBtminster (8), a growing river-port, very pleasantly situated on 
the Fraser River about 8 nilea above ita mouth and 12 miles from Vanconver. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States embrace the middle portion of North 
America^ extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande del Norte, 
together with the detached Territory of Alaska, which forms the 
north-western portion of the continent. 

BOUNDABIES.^This vast country is bounded on the wyrth by 
the Dominion of Canada, on the %outh by Mexico and the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the tost by the Atlantic, and on the west by the Pacific. 
Alaska is surrounded bv the sea, except on the east^ where it adjoins 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The International Boundary between the TJniUd States and Canada is 

Eartly nataral and partly artificial. The Oreat Lakes and the Upper St. 
awrenoe divide the United States from Eastern Canada, but from the Lake of 
the Woods to the shores of the Gulf of Georgia, the boundary between Central 
and Western Canada and the United States is entirely artificid, being formed 
by the 49th parallel of North latitude. AlasTra has been already described 
(see p. 816) ; the following description is therefore confined to the States and 
Territories to the south of the Dominion of Canada. 

EXTENT.— The total area of the United States is more than 
3,000,000 square miles, which is nearly as large as that of Europe 
and 60 times the size of England. 

The average len^h of this great Bepublic is 2,500 miles, and its average 
breadth is 1,800 miles. Its greatest length, from Cape Cod to the shores of the 
Pacific, is about 2,800 miles, or 7 times the distance from Berwick to Land's 
End. Its greatest breadth, from the southern extremity of Texas to the borders 
of Canada, is about 1,600 miles, or rather more than 5 times the distance from 
Lowestoft Ness to St. David's Head. 

COASTS.— The eastern coast is, on the whole, irregular; the 
western coast is, on the contrary, regular and unbroken by any con- 
siderable inlets. The total length amounts to 12,000 mUes, equal to 
an average of 1 mile of coast to every 240 miles of area. 

Of this extent, much the larger proportion — ohovit five-sixths— helongs to the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, while the coast-line on the Padflc is only 
about one-sixth of the whole. 

1. Oapes.--The chief capes are Cod, May. Charles, and Hatteras on the east ; 
Sable on the south ; Flattery, Blanco, Menaocino, and Conception on the west. 

2. Inlets.— The principal openings are Delaware and Chesapeake Bays on 
the east ; the Oulf of Mexico with Tampa, Pensacola, Mobile, and Galveston 
Bays on the sovXh ; and San Francisco Bay and Puget Sound on the -west. 




Vancouver Island and the State of Washington. 



4. Islands.—Bhode Island and Long Island on the east, and San Juan and 
other islands on the west 
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BELIEF.— The ereat natural features of the United States are 
(1) a great elevatea plateau, traversed by lofty mountain ranges 
and occupying the western half of the country ; (2) a vast lowland, 
lying east of this plateau and bounded on the west by (3) a system 
of minor elevations which slope into (4) a low and narrow plain, 
extending along the eastern coast. 

The first is known as the CordUleran Flafeeaa or the Pacific Highlands ; the 
second includes the Great Plains and the lUsslBSippi VaUey ; the third forms 
the Appalaoblan Mountain System or the Atlantic Highlands ; and the fonrth 
is the Atlantic Coast Plain, which merges into the Gulf Coast Plain and the 
Valley of the Mississippi 

The principal natural features of the country from the Pacific Coast to the 
Atlantic, are, first, the Coast Sanges, which skirt the shores of the Pacific 
from Cape Flattery southwards, and are divided hy a long and narrow de- 

Sression through which the SacrameiUo and its trioutary the San Joaquin 
ow from the much loftier Sierra Nevada, which with the Cascade Bange 
(divided from the Coast Range by the WiUamsUe River and Puget Sound) 
further north, marks the western limit of the Padflc Highlands. These great 
uplands extend eastwards to the Rocky Mountains and are divided by the 
Wasatch Mountains into two portions — ^the Great Basin on the west and the 
Colorado Plateau on the east. To the east of the lofty ranges of the Becky 
Mountains, the Great Plains slope gradually down into the Mississippi 
Valley and the basin of the Great lijces — a vast lowland, generally quite 
level and uniform, and broken only by the Ozark Hills in Southern Missouri, 
and a low water-parting, separating the waters of the Mississippi from those of 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. To the east of this great Central Plain, 
the land again rises, but the short ridges and isolated groups of the Appala- 
chian Mountains nowhere exceed 7,000 feet, or less than half the height of 
the loftier summits of the Rocky Mountains. From these highlands the country 
slopes gradually to the shores of the Atlantic. This Atlantic Coast Plain is 
narrow in the north, but broadens out towards the south, and is continued 
along the Gulf Coast into the Great Central Plain. 

The Rocky Mountains consist of a double and sometimes triple line of ranges, 
in which scores of summits exceed 14,000 feet in height, while hundreds of 
peaks rise above 13,000 feet. But, lofty though the Rocky Mountains are, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Mountains are higher and more massive. 
Near the southern extremity of the Sierra Nevada is Mount Whitney, 14,878 
feet in height, the loftiest mountain in the United States. 

BIVEBS.— The main water-parting of the United States follows 
the ranges and plateaux of the Kocky Mountains — the eastern slope 
being drained into the Gulf of Mexico or directly into the Atlantic, 
while the western slope, with the exception of the Great Basith 
which has no outlet to the ocean, is drained into the Pacific. 

There are thus three river systems— (1) the Atlantic System, which includes 
the rivers which enter the Mexican Gulf as well as those which flow directly 
into the Atlantic ; (2) the Padflc System ; and (3) the Continental Sjrstem of 
the Great Basin. 

The Atlantic System, or rather the United States Section of the Atlantic 
River System, includes part of the St. Laioretice, the only great North American 
river flowing directly into the Atlantic, together with the numerous rivers 
which drain the Atlantic Coast Plain, and the Mississippi and other rivers 
which discharge into the Gulf of Mexico. The Mississippi is hy far the most 
important river in North America, which, with the smgle exception of the 
Amazon in South America, surpasses every other river on the globe, both in 
length and area of drainage. Tne other more important rivers of the Atlantic 
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System are the Hudson, Delaioare, Susquehanna, James, Roanoke, Savannah, 
and AltamaJui. 

The Pacific System is, as a whole, inferior to that of the Atlantic, and the 
United States Section of it includes only three rivers of any magnitude, the 
Columbia, the Sacramento, and the Colorado. 

The Contiiiental Syatem includes the streams that discharge into the lakes 
or * sinks ' of the Great Basin, none of which have any outlet to the ocean. Of 
these, the principal are the HumJbMt River, the Bear River, and the Jordan. 

LAKES.^Lake Michigan and Great Salt Lake are the largest 
lakes in the United Statre. 

Lake Michigan is the only one of the Great Lakes belonging to the St. Law- 
rence Basin that is wholly within the United States. The other four lakes — 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario— are partly within Canada. Lake Cham- 
plain is almost entirely to the south of the International Boundanr. The Great 
Salt Lake of Utah is the largest lake to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 

CIiIMATE.— So vast a territory as that of the United States 
necessarily comprehends a great varietur of climate, but the greater 
part of the country may be said to enjoy a temperate climate, the 
mean annual temperature being 53^ F., or a little higher than that 
of London. 

But although the average temperature is not much greater than that of the 
British Isles, the extremes of summer and winter temperature are much more 
cousiderable, and the northern portion of the Atlantic seaboard and the Great 
Central Plain have intensely hot summers and extremely severe winters. To- 
wards the south, and especially along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, the heat 
of summer is very great, but the winters there are also mild. 

PBODXTOTIONS.— The natural resources of this great territory 
are abundant and varied. The United States include many of the 
most productive and fertile portions of the American continent. 
Their mineral wealth is great, and their agricultural capabilities are 
almost boundless. 

None of the plants that produce the great staples of commerce are natives 
of the United States, but wheat and other cereals and many valuable plants 
have been introduced and are extensively cultivated. 

The larger native wild animals, such as the hison or American buffalo, the 
hear, elk, moose, &c., have almost disappeared. Immense numbers of domestic 
j^fiinry-ig are now reared in all parts of the country, especially on the Great 
Plains and grass-lands to the east of the Rockies. 

The mineral wealth of the United States is enormous. Exhaustless mines of 
gold and silver in the Western Highlands, with vast deposits of coal, iron^ 
copper, lead, petroleum, and other valuable minerals in the eastern half of the 
country, in aadition to immense agricultural resources, give the United States 
advantages unequalled by those of any other country on the globe. 

INHABITANTS.— The i>opulation of the United States 
amounted, in 1890, to over 62i millions, an average of 21 per square 
mile, or less than one-twenty-fifkh of the density m England. 

A hundred years ago, the United States had less than 4 millions of people^ 
now it has 16 times as many-. " No other country has ever increased in popu- 
lation so rapidly. The wilderness has given place to thriving farms ; small 
hamlets have grown into great cities. Much of this rapid growtn is due to ixn> 
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VlgxatiOlL Several milliona, attraoted by the superior advantages of the United 
States, have flocked thither from the Old World, particularly from Ireland and 
OMinaiiy, so that one-eighth of the population are of foreign birth." The 
people of the United States are, however, MSMitially BrltlBli, and, untU the 
great increase in imn^nration from Germany and other countries, the people 
were slmost entirely ofSriUsh origin. Out of the total population of 68 millions, 
about 551 millions, or flve-sizths of the whole, are wmteB, and of these nearly 
seven-eighths axe natlye-txinL The oOtoured poiralatton includes about 7 
million negroes, most of whom are found in the Southern States, where they 
were slaves untU 1865, when slavery was abolished. Only 250,000 Indlaas are 
left within the whole of this immense territory. There are also about 100,000 
Chinese, mostly in the towns on the Pacific Coast. 

Bduoatlon is general and well advanced, especially in the North-Eastem or 
New England States. Common schools are maintained at the public expense, 
and there are a great number of higher schools and colleges. The oldest univer- 
sity (Harvard) was founded in 16^. 

Belifirlon.— There is no established form of religion in the United States. 
The various forms of Christianity are represented by numerous followers, and 
the members of each church support their ministers by voluntary contributions. 

niDXJSTBIBS.— Agxicnltuze, maimfactnrea, and mining are 
the chief industries in the Unit^ States, and the produce of the 
field, the factory, and the mine, exceeds in value the industrial 
products of any other country. 

Agriculture is the leading industry, and employs nearly one-half of the labour 
of the country. The soil of the eastern half of the country, especially in the 
Mississippi Yidley, is, for the most part, remarkably fertile, and the yield of 
agricultural products is enormous ; after home wants are supplied, large quan- 
tities remain for export. For cotton and grain, the Umted States are the 
chief source of supply to the countries that need them. 

Immense numbers of cattle, swine, sheep, and liorses are reared, and enor- 
mous quantities of butter and cheese, wool, &c., are produced, while millions 
of animals are annually slaughtered for the markets. 

Maimfactnrea are chiefly carried on in the eastern part of the country, and 
principally in the New England States — ^New York and Pennsylvania. MinlTig 
employs a very large number of people, both in the eastern psrt of the country, 
where most of the coal and iron mines, slate quarries, mines of lead, copper, 
zinc, &C. . are situated, and also in the Western States, where gold and suver 
are found. Flshliicr siso employs a considerable number of people, principally 
on the Atlantic coast. Lumbering is a most important industry in several of 
the Eastern States and also in the Pacific States, large portions of which are 
still covered by natural forests. 

Commerce.— The commerce of the United States is of vast magnitude, and 
it is increasing so rapidly that the country must soon become tne foremost 
commercial nation in the world. In foreign commerce, the United States is 
surpassed only by Great Britain and Germany, while the domestio commerce, 
or internal trade of the country, is much larger and more important than its 
foreign trade. ^ 

The foreign commerce of the United States is carried on with all parts of the 
world, but chiefly with Western Europe (principally with Great Britain), South 
America, the West Indies, China, and Japan. About one-half of the foreign 

1. The trade with Great Britain amounts to millions sterllnff. One-half of the domestic ex- 

127 millions sterling a year, or considerably more ports of the United States is sent to Great Britain, 

ihim one-third oftfie entire foreign commerce of while one-fourth of the imiMnrts comes from thai 

. the country, which, in 1800^ amounted to 335 countiy. 
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trade centres in the port of NEW YORK ; the other half is carried on mainly 
through the ports or Boston, the chief port of the New England States ; Nbw 
Obleans, the great Gulf port and commercial capital of the Southern States ; 
San Fbangisoo, the commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast ; Philadblphia, 
at the head of Delaware Bay ; Baioimobe, on Chesapeake Bay ; Savannah, in 
Georgia ; Galybston, in Texas ; Chableston, in South Carolina ; Pobtland, 
in Maine ; and Mobilb, in Alabama. 

The chief exports are cotton and cotton goods ; uihtaJt^ wheat JUniVt maize, and 
fromaions (comprising meat and dairy products); mineral oils, tdboLcco, and 
cigars; timber, iron, steel, and copper; cattle, leatMr, &c. Total value, in 1890, 
171} millions sterling. Most of the general exports are sent out through New 
Yonc The cotton ports are New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, Galveston, 
and Mobile. Bichmond is a great tobacco port. 

Most of the sea-borne trade of the United States is carried on in forejgn 
vessels, chiefly British, and the proportion of the trade carried in American 
ships is continually decreasing, and now amounts to less than one-eighth of 
the whole. 

The railway system of the United States is colossal, and about 170,000 
miles are now in operation — a mileage nearly 7 times the circumference of the 
earth, and exceeding that of the whole of Europe. In the eastern division of 
the country the railways are very close and intricate, and several lines extend 
entirely across the continent from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. 

The rivers and canals of the United States are estimated to afford not less 
than 50,000 miles of navigable waterways, on which thousands of steamers ply. 

GOVEBNICBNT.— The United States form a Federal Bepublic. 
Each of the States composing the Union has its own Govemment, 
while the whole unite in a general Grovemment for the purposes of 
the Union at large. 

The Federal Ctovexnment of the United States is based on the Constitution 
of 1787« with amendments subsequently made. By the Constitution, the na- 
tional Gfovemment is entrusted to three separate authorities, the Esrocutlve, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial. The Executvoe is vested in the President, who 
is ^ected for four years, but is re-eligible to office, and is ex officio Commander- 
in-Chief of the land and sea forces, llie Legislative power belongs to an elective 
Congress, consisting of a Senate composed of two Senators from each State, 
and a House of Representatives, which consists of members elected by the 
various States and delegates from the Territories. The Judicial authority is 
vested in the Supreme Oourt at Washington. There are Circuit and District 
Courts subject to the Supreme Couri; in every State. 

WASHINaTON (230), in the District of Columbia, a tract of country (72 
square miles in area) on the left bank of the Potomac River, is the seat of the 
United States Government. 

The Revenue has for many years greatly exceeded the Expenditure, and the 
National Debt is being rapidly reduced. The Regular Army of the United 
States amounts to no more than 28,000 men, while the organized militia in the 
several States numbers about 100,000 men. The Navy is being strengthened. 

DIVISIONS.— Thepolitical division of the United States is into 
44 States, 1 Federal District, and 5 Organised Territories. 



1. The Beyenue, which amounted to about 8B 
millions sterling in 1890, is mainly dexiyed from 
■Customs duties on ixopoorts, and internal revenue 
iaices on spirits, UiMOOO, fta Nearly one-third 



of the National Expenditure in that year (over 
70 millions sterling) was on account of jpeiutona 
The Public Debt has been reduced to less thiut 
180 millions sterling. 
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THE ATLAKTIO STATES, 17 in number, mav be conveniently 
divided into three sectionB: (1) the New England States ; (2) the 
Middle Atlantic States; and (3) the Sonth Atlantic States. 



THE NEW ENQLAND STATES' are six in number— Maiii& 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Bhode Island, and 
Oonnecticut. They extend from the Atlantic to the Valley of the 
River Hudson and Lake Champlain. 

MAINE is still largely covered with forests, and Itunbering and ahip* 
building are important industries, but Portland (86), is the largest city. 
NEW HAMPSHtRE is the " Switzerland of North America." Concord (17) 
is the capitfld ; KancheBter (44) and Naflhiia (19) are important mauufactur- 
iug towns. VERMON T is c hiefly a farming country. Hontp^er is the 
capital. MASSACHUSETTS ranks third among the manufacturing States of 
the Union, and second in foreign commerce, most of which passes through 
Boston (443), the capital of the State and the largest city in New England. 
Lowell (78), FUl River (74), Lawrence (45), Worcester (84), Springfield, 
lomn (55), and Salem (30), are important manufacturing towns. At LezinfiT- 
ton, 11 mdes to the north-west of Boston, the first battle of the War of Inde- 
pendence took place in 1755. Plymonth, on Cape Cod Bay, is venerated as 
the landing place of the ** Pilgrims " from the " Mayflower " in 1620. RHODE 
ISLAND is the smallest and most densely populated State in the Union. It 
has two capitals, Providence (182) and Newport (19). CONNECTICUT, the 
most southerly of the New England States, is noted for its extensive coasting^ 
trade and its variety of manufactures. Hartford (53), the capital, is a. 
manufacturing town, and also a great centre of banking and insurance. 



THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES' are seven in number,, 
namelv— New York, Pennsylvania^ New Jersey, Delaware^ 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia^ together with the 
Federal District of Oolnmbia, extend from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Ohio River, and to Lakes Erie and Ontario and the Upper St. 
Lawrenca 



NEW YORK, the "Empire State," is the foremost State in the Union in 
population, wealth, commerce, and manufactures, and is also one of the fore- 
most agricultural States. One-third of its population is massed in New York 
(1,515) and Brooklyn (806), and seyeral hundred thousands more are distrib- 
uted in the manufacturing cities and industrial villages throughout the State. 
BuflUo (255), on Lake Erie, is a great grain port on the Great Lakes. NEW 
JERSEY includes a narrow and leyel district between the Delaware River and 
the sea. Newark (182) is the largest city in the State. Jersey City (168) is 
a suburb of New York. PENNSYLVANIA is the second manufacturing 
and the chief mining State in the Union. It produces one-half of the iron, 
nearly all the petroleum, and three-fourths of the ooal mined in the States. 



L The areas and pooalatloa of the New Eng- 
land States axe^ acooxding to the eleventh Census 
(1800). as follows >- 

Ana <n Population 
sg. mflss. i890. 

Haine 88,040 681,066 

New Hampihire 8,805 876,080 

Vermont 8,860 888,422 

Massachusetts.. 8|810 8,288,948 

Bhode Island .. 1,800 840.006 

Coimeotiout .. 4.900 748.266 



a The areas and popolation of the Middle 
States are as follows :— 



New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylrania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

pistrlot of Oolnmbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia.. 



Attavn 
sg. mUe$. 
481170 

7,816 
40^810 

8,000 

U^SIO 

70 

48.400 

84,640 



Popttlatiim 

1890. 

6,907.808 

1,444.933 

0.808,014 

168.493 

],04a;aoo 

880,892 
1.660,080 
962,794. 
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Pittsburg (240), at the junction of the Ohio and the Alleghany, is the centre 
of an enormous trade in coal, iron, and petroleum, and has the largest iron, 
steel, and glass works in America. Alleghany (105), on the other side of the 
river, is the third city in the State. Hanlslnirg (49), on the Susquehanna, 
is the capital, and there are numerous other large towns, but none approach in 
population or commercial iinportance the great city of PhUadelpbla (1,045), 
the first city of the United States in manufactures, the second in population, 
and the fifth in foreign commerce. DELAWARE is, next to Rhode Island, the 
smallest State in the Union. Dover is the capital, but Wilmington (61), is 
the chief city. MARYLAND has a mild climate and a soil well adapted to 
the growth of fruits, grain, and tobacco. Baltimore (434), a great manu- 
facturing and commercial centre, on an estuary opening into Chesapeake Bay, 
is the only large city. Annapolis is the State capital. WASHINOTON (230), 
the Federal Capital, is in the District of Columbia, on the left bank of the 
Potomac River. The city contains the huge Capitol, in which the Congress 
meets, and the " White House," the official residence of the President. VIR- 
GINIA is an agricultural State. ^ The finest tobacco is grown in the valleys of 
the James and Roanoke Rivers, and there are large tobacco factories at Bich- 
mond (81), the capital of the State. WEST VIRGINIA lies between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Ohio River. Wheeling, a smaller Pittsburg, on 
the Ohio, is the only large town. Charleston, on the Great Kanawha River, 
is the capital. 



THE SOUTHERN STATES include the broadest part of the 
Atlantic Plain, together with the Gulf Plain, and the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The soil, especially along the Mississippi River, is 
remaniably fertile, and a^culture is the leading industry. Cotton 
is by far the most valuame crop — ^three-fourths of the cotton in the 
world are produced in these States. 

The Southern States include one division of the Atlantic States, namely, 
the Sonth Atlantic States, and also the Onlf States, and two Inland States. 

The Sonth Atlantic States' are North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, NORTH CAROLINA has large pitch-pine forests along the 
coast, which yield tar, pitch, resin, and lumber, Baleigh (13) is the capital, 
but Wilmington (20) is the largest city. SOUTH CAROLINA produces 
more rice than any other State, and the famous *' sea island " cotton is pro- 
duced on the islands and swamps which border the coast. ColnmUa (15) is 
the capital, but Charleston (55), an important cotton port, is the largest 
city. GEORGIA is both agricultural and manufacturing. Atlanta is the 
capital, but Savannah (43), tne second cotton port in the Union, is the largest 
city. FLORIDA is low and swampy, its surface being nowhere more than 200 
feet above the sea. It is noted for its mild and equable climate, and its 
productive orange groves. Key West (18) is a naval station off the south 
coast. Tallahassee is the capital. St. Augustine, on the Atlantic Coast, is 
the oldest town in the United States. 

The Oulf States' are Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Florida 
is partly a Gulf and partly an Atlantic Statie. 



L Yii^sinia was tiie leading Slave State, and 
Ridunond was, daring the Civil War, the capital 
of the Southern Confederacy* 

2. The area and popolation of the Sonth At- 
lantic States are as follows :— 

Area in aq. m. Pop. 1890. 
North Carolina 02,200 1,«17,947 

South Carolina 80,S70 1,151,149 

GeoiBia 69,476 1,8S7,S68 

Piorraa 68,680 S91,422 



S. The areas and population of the Oulf States 
are as follows :— 

Area iiiiaq.fn. Pop. 1890. 

Alabama 02,260 1,618,010 

Mississippi .. 48,810 1,289,600 

Louisiana 48,720 1,118,687 

Texas 966^780 2,286,608 
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ALABAMA U chiefly an agricultural State, and immense quantities of coUan, 
sugar, and rice are produced. The commercial centre of the State is the great 
cotton port of Mobile (81). Montgomery is the capitol. MISSISSIPPI has 
a semi-tropical climate and the rich soil is highly favourable to the growth 
of cotton — ^the staple product — maize, oranges, bananas, and other fruits. 
Jadkion is the capital. LOUISIANA is par excellence the sugar State — more 
sugar is produced on its fertile plantations than in any other State, but cotton 
and com, rice, and semi-tropical fruits are also largely grown. Louisiana has 
also considerable manufactures, and an immense trade in salt. Baton Boncre 
(10), and BlireTeport (12), are mere villages compared with New Orleans (242), 
which stands on either side of the Mississippi, about 95 miles above its mouth. 
New Orleans is the greatest cotton-exporting port in the world, and is also the 
chief outlet for the sugar, tobacco, wheat, and other products of the Mississippi 
Valley. TEXAS is the largest State in the Union. Great numbers of ccUUe 
and sneMf are reared ; while cotton, com, and wheat are largely grown in the 
east The finest * * sea-island " cotton grows along the coast. AuBtin is the capi- 
tal, but the largest city is GalYeston (29), a great cotton port on an island ofif 
the coast. 

THB INDIAN TEBBIT0B7 is a large tract of land enclosed by the States of 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas, and the ** Public Land " district on the 
north-west of G^as. This territory, which has an area, including OKLA- 
HOMA (a recently organized territory, opened to white settlement a few years 
ago), of over 64,000 square miles, was set apart by the United States Govern- 
ment for Indian tribes removed from their original homes east of the Mississippi. 



INLAND STATES^ of the southern division are Arkansas to the west, 
and Tennessee to the east, of the Mississippi. ARKANSAS is traversed by the 
mighty Arkansas River, which is navigable for large steamers to Little Bo<dE 
(26), the capital. TENNESSEE stretches eastwards from the Mississippi to the 
holders of North Carolina. NasliTllle (76), on the Cumberland River in 
Middle Tennessee, is both the capital and the larg;est city — " a rare fact in the 
United States." Mempliis (64) is an important river-port on the Mississippi. 



THE CENTRAL STATES, eight in number, lie in the Mississippi 
Valley, with the exception oi a small x>ortion in the north-east^ 
which is within the basin of the Great Lakes. The Mississippi 
Biver divides this group into two divisions of four States each— the 
East Central Division including Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
niinolB, and the West Central Division, the States of Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska^ and Kansas. Three of the East Central States 
touch on the Great Lakes, namely, Ohio on Lake Erie, and Indiana 
and Illinois on Lake Michigan. 

The East Central States' are Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. They extend from the Mississippi on the west to the 
Cumberland Mountains and the Upper Ohio River on the east. 

KENTUCKY produces more tobacco and hemp than any other part of the 
Union. IiOliiByllle(161), on the Ohio, is the largest tobacco mart in the world. 
Ftankfort, on the Kentucky River, is the capital. OHIO is the most densely- 



L The area and population of these two loland 
States are as follows z—Arkansas, 6S,045sq. miles, 
population 1,128,179 ; Tennessee, 42,060 sq. miles, 
population 1,767,51& 

i, The areas and population of the Eost-Oential 
States are as follows :— 



Kentucky 
Ohio \T 
Indiana 
Illinois 



Ana in tq. m. 

40,400 
41,060 
S8,SW 
86^600 



PofX /AOL 
1,868,688 
S,672,S1S 
9;l»S,404 

ifeSaStsn 
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peopled of all the Central. States, and is the third State in the Union in 
population, and among the first in manufacturing and mining. Columlms 
(88) is the capital, but the commercial and industrial centre of the State is 
Cinoiiuiati (297), a great manufacturing and pork-packing place on the Ohio 
Biver. Toledo (81) and Clevdlaiid (261) are the two chief lake-^orts of Ohio. 
INDIANA has wide and fertile river valleys, well-grassed prairies, and ex- 
tensive forests. Mdianapolis (105), the capital, is a great centre of railways 
and of trade. ILLINOIS is most advantageously situated for trade, and has 
numerous agricultural resources, and ranks fourth among the States in the 
value of its manufactures. Withiu this State, on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
is CUcago (1,100), the largest primary grain, live-stock, and lumber-market in 
the country, and surpassed only by New York in the extent and value of its 
commerce. SpriJigfleld (25) is the capital. 

The West Central States^ form another group of four States to 
the west of the Mississippi, correspondi^ to the four States already 
described to the east of that river. Tnese West Central States 
are Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

MISSOURI is an agricultural as well as a mining State, and already has 
large manufactures. Jefferson City, on the Missouri, is the capital, but far 
more important are Kansas City (133), the "Chicago" of the West, and the 
great city of St. Louis (452), the " Queen of the Mississippi Valley" and the 
seat of au enormous trade by rail and river, with vast manufacturing industries. 
IOWA includes the fertile undulating prairies between the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. The capital, Des Moines (50), is in the centre of the State. Oii the 
Missouri, the principal places are Council Bluffs (21) and Sioux City (38). 
NEBRASKA nas fertile wheat lands in the east and rich prairie pastures in 
the west. Omaha (140) is an important river-port and trade centre. Lincoln 
(55) is the capital. KANSAS, the *' Garden of the West," is an immense 
rectangle of prairie (larger than Great Britain) with cultivable soil in the east, 
and pasture lands in the west. Topeka (31), on the Kansas River, a tributary 
of the Missouri, is the capital. 



THE NORTHERN STATES,' or more accurately, the North- 
Central States^ form a group of five States, two of them — ^Michigan 
and Wisconsin — ^to the west, and the other three — ^Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota— to the east, of the Upper 
Mississippi. 

MICHIGAN, the ** Lake State," consists of two peninsulas. The Lower 
Peninsula has fertile prairie lands and dense forests ; the Upper Peninsula 
contains the richest copper mines in the world, as well as great forests of 
white pine and other valuable trees. TianHing (13), in the Lower Peninsula, is 
the capital Detroit (206), on the Detroit Biver, which connects Lake St Clair 
and Lake Erie, is one of the seven Great Lake ports. WISCONSIN has dense 
forests in the north and east, but both soil and climate of the open country are 
favourable to grain and stock, hence lumbering, wheat-growiug, and cattle- 
rearing are the chief industries. The commercial centre of the State is the 
great lake port of Milwaukee (205), one of the greatest wheat and lumber 
• ports in the world. Madison is the capital. MINNESOTA surpasses every 
other State in the Union in the production of wheat and flour, and the extra- 



1. The areas and popolailon of the Weet 
Central States ore as follows :— 

Area inaq.m. Pop. 1890. 

Missouri 60,416 2,679,184 

Iowa S6,02B 1,911,896 

Nebraska .. .. 77,610 1,068,910 

Kansas 82,080 1,427,096 



2. The areas and population of the Northern 
States are as follows :— 

Arta intq.m. Pop. 1890, 

Michigan 68,916 2,063,880 

WiMonsin .. 66,040 1,686,880 

Minnesota .. 83,366 1,301,828 

North Dakota 70,796 182,719 

South Dakota 77.660 828,803 
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ordinary development of this industry has caused St. Faiil(133), on the Mis- 
sissippi, at the head of navigation for lai^e steamers, and minneapollB (165), 
8 miles higher up the same river, to expand from mere villages into large cities 
with an immense trade and important mannfactures. St. Panl is the capital 
of the State. NORTH DAKOTA and SOUTH DAKOTA are two States 
formed, in 1889, out of the immense Territoi^ of Dakota, an agricultural and 
pastoral region, throngh which flows the Missouri River. Yankton, Sioux 
Falls, and Deadwood, in South Dakota, and Blsmar6k and Tango, in North 
Dakota, are the principal places. 



THE WESTERN STATES AND TEBBITOBIES.'— The 

western ^rand division of the United States embraces the whole of 
the Pacific Highlands and a part of the Great Plains to the east of 
the Rocky Mountains.' 

These Western States and Territories may be arranged in three divisions : — 
(1) the Rocky Mountain Division, (2) the Great Plateau Division, and (3) the 
Pacific Division. 

1. The Rocky Mountain Division includes the three States and one 
Territory traversed by the ra nge s of that gigantic system. These 
are the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado, and the 
Territory of New Mexico. 

In MONTANA, the few towns are nearly all in the mining region in the 
south-west. Here are Butte City, the centre of the gold-mining district, Helena 
(14), the capital of the State, Vixginia City, Argenta^ and other mining 
places. WYOMING is, next to Colorado, the most elevated part of the Union. 
Cbeyexme (12), the capital, and Laramie City, the two largest of the few towns, 
are in the south-east. COLOKADO is the loftiest State in the Union, and is 
famous for its rich silver mines. Denver (107), on the South Platte Hiver, is 
the capital. Leadville (11) and Silver Cliff are silver-mining centres. The 
Territory of NEW MEXICO was settled hy the Spaniards nearly 300 years 
ago, and many of the inhahitants are of Spanish descent. Santa F6, the 
capital, is, with the single exception of St Augustine on the coast of Florida, 
the oldest European settlement in the United States. 

2. The Great Plateau Division includes two States — Idaho and 

Nevada— and two Territories — Utah and Arizona. These occupy 

the central and larg:er portion of the Great Plateau or basin between 

the Rocky Mount^s on the east and the Cascades and the Sierra 

Nevada on the west. 

In IDAHO, mining for gold and silver and stock-rearing are the principal 
industries. Bolsd City, the capital, Idaho City, and Silver City are the chief 
mining centres. NEVADA is a rich mining State, producing four-fifths of the 
silver mined in the United States, more than half the lead, and much of the 
gold. Virginia City, on the famous Comstock lode, Carson City, the capital, 
Bnreka, and Gold Hill, are the chief mining towns. UTAH Territory is 
remarkable as being the headquarters of the Mormons or Latter-Day Saints. 
Salt Lake City (45) is in the Jordan Valley to the south-east of the Great Salt 



L The areas and popalatton of the Western 
States and Territories are as follows :— 

Area in§q.m. Pop. 1890. 

Montana 146,060 182,169 

Wyoming 97,890 60,706 

Colorado 10S»925 413498 

New Mexico (T.) in,080 10S,68S 

Idaho 84,800 84,888 

Kerada 110,700 46,761 

^tah(T.) 84,970 907,805 

Arizona (T.) 88,880 69,620 

Oalifomla 186.880 1,906,130 



Ana im tq. m. Pop. f890. 

Oregon 96,080 818,767 

Washington .. 66,880 849,890 

2. The Vaiovntone NaUonai Park, a rectangu- 
lar area of some 8,600 square miles in the north* 
west, has been set ajpart as **a perpetual reser- 
ration for the benefit and instrucnon of man* 
kind.'* The deep cafions, lofty walls, gejMrs, and 
lakes of this district, combine to make it the 
most wonderful portion of the continents and, in 
some respects, of the world. 
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Lake, on the eastern aide of wtilcli is Dgden (15), an imporbut railway centre, 
where the tTnton Paafia Railway from the eaet cannects with the Central 
Pacific Jtailtoay from the west. ARIZONA ia verj ricli iu minerals, and 
BilTer-minina is the leading induaby. Tocson. ia the largest town, but FlmnlX 
is the capital 

3. Tlie Pacific Division of the Westem States is, in every lespecfi 
much more adyantageoualj situated than either of the other oivi- 
siouB ; indeed, the i^ee States into "^hich the Pacific Ooaat region 
of the United States is divided— California, Oregon, and Weaidng- 
ton — compare favourably with the Atlantic or the Gulf States as 
regards both resourcea and climate. 

CALIFORNIA, the " Golden State," richly deserves the title, for ita gold 
and quicksilver tmnes are the richest in the world, while wheat and other 
cereBlB of the finest quality are produced in the " Great Valley" ot the Sacra- 
mento River and ita tributary, the San Josqnin. Oranges, grapes, and other 
fraits are also grown in abundance. Sacramento (20), on the Sacramento 
Biver in the Qceat Valley, is the capital of the StatB^ bnt San FrandsM (300), 
the commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast, is the largest city. Oakland 
(49), on the opposite side of the Bay of Ban Francisco, is the terminus of the 
Ctnirai Paetfie Raxlviay. OREGON has immense agricultnntl and mineral 
resources. Portland (4fl) is the chief port, but Salom is the capital of 
the State. WASHINGTON, the eitrema north-western State of the Union, 
has nnmerona saw-mills along Puget Sound, salmon canneries on the Colnmbia 
River, and coal mines at Seattle, &c. Lumber, fish, wheat, and coal are at 
present the principal exports. Olympla is the capital. Seattle (43) and 
Tacoma (36) ore rising ports on Pnget Sound. 
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MEXICO. 

Mexico includes the northern and larger portion of the isthmus 
which unites North and South America. 

BOXTNDABIES.— Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the west and sotUh by the Pacific, and on the east by the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. To the south-eastward, it joins the 
narrow regions known as Central America. 

EXTENT. — The Mexican portion of the isthmus varies in width 
from 500 miles in the north to 125 miles in the south. Its area is 
estimated at 740,000 square miles, or more than 12 times that of 
England and Wales. 

COASTS.— In mieral low and unbroken. The principal inlets 
are the Gtdf of Campeachy on the east, and the brtdf of Gdi- 
fomia and that of Tehtiantepec on the west. 

SX7BFACE.— Mexico consists of a high plateau, bordered by a 
narrow strip of low land upon either side. This low plain is gener- 
ally of greater breadth upon the side of the Gulf of Mexico than 
upon that of the Pacific Ocean. From the low coast-plain, the 
country rises towards the interior by a succession of terraces, one 
above another, until at length the summit of the tableland is reached. 
The higher parts of this vary from 6,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea ; 
the plain on which the city of Mexico stands is upwards of 7,500 
feet. 

Tlie surface of the Mexican Plateau is diversified both by continuous cbains 
of high ground and by isolated mountain peaks, many of which are volcanoes. 
Among the latter Citlaltepetl or Star Mountain, also called OxizalMi, reaches 
17,372 feet, but this giant peak is, according to a Mexican Geography, several 
hundred feet lower than the colossal volcano of Popocatepetl, which is visible 
from the capital, about 60 miles distant. ^ Jorullo, another volcano of this 
chain, is remarkable for having been thrown up in a single night (in 1759), to a 
height of 1,600 feet above the level of the plateau. 

Rivers. — Mexico has no rivers of any considerable magnitude. Some of the 
streams which water portions of the interior plateau terminate in salt lakes, 
without reaching the sea. 

The Bio Grande forms the boundary between Mexico and the State of Texas. 
Of the rivers within Mexico, the lar^st is the Santiago, which drains the cen- 
tral part of the country into the Pacific 

Lakes.— The principal lakes are Chapala, through which the Santiago 
flows ; Cayman, in the north ; and the small lake of Tezonco, near Mexico. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Mexico varies from north to south, 
being on the whole mild in the north, warm in the centre, ana 
tropical in the south. 

But the temperature also varies from the coast to the great tablelands in the 
interior. The low plains which stretch along the coast are intensely hot and 
generally unhealthy. The interior plateaux ei^'oy a moderate temperature, and 

1. IVofeBwrHellprin gives the heights of these I Popocatepetl, 17,516 feet— illpin« Journal for 
mountftins u foUows :— Orizaba, 18.207 feet, and | February, Ml. 
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the yarious elevations which are passed through in the ascent to them exhibit a 
progressive diminntion of heat Generally speaking, elevations above 2,000 
feet are free from the unhealthy influences which belong to the damp and heated 
atmosphere of the coast. 

FBrODTJCTIONS.— The natural productions are rich and varied, 
alike in the mineral and the v^etable kingdoms, but they are turned 
to little account. 

1. Gold and silver, with numerous other metallic ores, are extensively dis- 
tributed. A great many mines are still worked, but the mineral produce of 
Mexico in the present day is inconsiderable compared to its former amount. 

2. A rich variety of fruits, medicinal herbs, and other vegetable productions 
are native to Mexico. One of the most characteristic is the cochineal plant, a 
species of cactus upon which the cochineal insect (valued for its red dye) thrives. 
VaniUaf cacao, and ^alapa are native to Mexico. Tobacco, coffee, indigo, and 
mgar are grown ; the firat-named is indigenous to the soil. 



j:.^ 












INHABITANTS.— This vast r^on, which is about 6 times the 
size of the United Kingdom, has a population of less than 12 millions, 
of whom scarcely 2 millions are of pure or nearly pure white race, 
while no less than 6 millions are Indians. 

The whites are almost exclusively of Spanish descent. About four millions 
are Mestizoes, that is, of mixed In^an and Spanish blood. The Creoles, as the 

fnre descendants of whites are called, and most of the Mestizoes and civilized 
ndians, are Boman Catholics. Public education, which is by law iree and 
compulsory, is very backward. 

INDUSTRIES.— Silver-mining, cattle-rearing, and agriculture are 
the leading occupations of the Mexican people. 

The silver mines of Mexico were formerly the richest in the world, and they 
still yield a large proportion of the world's production of silver. Cattle-rearing 
is the main industry on the great plains in the interior, especiall]^ in Northern 
Mexico. Agriculture is conducted in an extremely primitive fashion. Maize is 
the chief cereal crop, but wheat, barley, and rice are also grown. The acreage 
under cotton, sugar-cane, henequen (a textile plant), coffee, and tobacco is 
steadily increasing. 

Commerce.— The foreign trade of Mexico is carried on chiefly with the 
United States, Great Britain, IVance, and Germany. Annual value, 23 millions 
sterling. 

Ports.— The principal ports are Vera Cruz, Tampico, Matamoros, Progreso, 
and Campeachy, on the Mexican Gulf, and Guaymas, Mazatlan, San Bias, 
Manzanillo, Acapulco, and Tehnantepec, on the Pacific Coast. 

Internal Ctommnnicatlon.— The roads are bad and scarcely anywhere 
adapted for carriages. There are now over 6,000 miles of railway open for traffic. 

GOVERNMENT.— Mexico forms a federal republic, under an 
elective President. The legislative power is vested in a Congress 
consisting of a House of Espresentatives and a Senate. Ea^h of 
the States has its own constitution, government, and laws. 



1. The Astec Indians of Hexloo, Pnebia, and 
Vera Cms are the detcendanta of the famous 
race wUch had f oimed a highly ciyilixed empire 



on the plateau of Anahuae long before the 
Spaniards set foot in the country. 
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The history of Mexico, as, unfortunately, of almost all Spanish America, is 
a mere record of pronunciamentos and uprising without end — one revolution 
after another and military despotism, altematmg with periods of perfect an- 
archy, combining ¥rith the influences of an oppressive priesthood to destroy the 
prosperity of the country. During the last decade, however, the country has 
oeen peaceable and has prospered, and the construction of an efficient railway 
system, connected with that of the United States, has powerfully assisted in 
developing its great resources. The annual revenue now amounts to about 7 
millions sterluig, and the expenditure to 7h millions. The public debt, external 
and internal, is about 16{ millions. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Mexico is divided into twenty-seven 
States, two Territories, those of Lower Cali/omia and Tepic, and 
the FedenJ District of Mexico, 

The Mexican States are named, in most cases, after the towns which they 
include, but few of these are of any considerable size. The city of MEXICO 
(880), which greatly exceeds any ouier in population, is the capitaL Mexico 
stands on the interior tableland, nearly midway between the two oceans, and 
at an elevation of more than 7,500 feet above their waters. It was already a 
seat of empire — ^the capital of the native Aztec monarchy — when Cortes reduced 
Mexico under the Spanish arms, in the early part of the 16th century. It is 
now connected by rail with New Orleans and with Vera Cruz on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and with the ports of Acapulco, ManzaniUo, and San Bias on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Vera Gnu (24) and Acapulco— the one on the Atlantic Coast, the other on 
that of the Pacific — are the chief seaports of Mexico. Vera Cruz occupies an 
unhealthy situation on the low shore of the Oulf of Mexico. Tampico, nirther 
north on the same line of coast, has some share in Mexican commerce, espe- 
cially in exporting the produce of the mines. Uatamoroa is an important 
town on the borders of Texas ; it stands on the Bio Grande about 40 miles 
above its mouth. Acapulco, on the Pacific, possesses one of the finest harbours 
in the world. Mazatlan, auaymas, San Bias, Uanzanlllo, and Tehuantepec, 
which are also on the Pacific, are rising ports, and three of them — ^AcapiUco, 
ManzaniUo, and San Bias — are connected oy rail with the capitaL 

The chief towns in the interior are Puebla (80), at the foot of Popocatepetl, 
to the south-east of Mexico, Leon (50), to the north-west of the capital, and 
Ouadalazara (95), further west, in the valley of the Biver Santiago ; all the 
three ai*e manufocturing towns of some importance. ^ 

The 
to which 

Mexico. The name of Lower Galifomla is given to this re^on, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the State of California to the north, of which it is, physically, 
the continuation. It has an area of over 60,000 square miles, but tne popula- 
tion, consisting chiefly of Spanish and Indian half-castes, does not exceed 40,000. 

YUCATAN, also a peninsola, a^oining the opposite extremity of Mexico, 
forms one of the Mexican Stat^. It has an area of 80,000 square miles and a 
population of 800,000. four-fifths of them Indians and Mestizoes. It contains 
the towns of Merida (82) and Campeadiy, the former of which is the capital. 



) long and narrow peninsula of California, on the western side of the gulf 
dch its name is given, forms one of the Territories that are attached to 



1. Very few amons the otiier oitifls of Mezloo 
possen any other than local importanoe. The 
whole coontiy exhibits a vast aedlne from its 
flourishing condition during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, when the treaBUxes of ttie New Worid 
were poured into Europe from its shores. But 
it contains abundant indications of former 
prosperity, shown in the magnificent architec- 
tural decorations of many of its cities, their fine 
cathedrals, conTents, and other structures. 



There are also in various parts of Mexioo, monn< 
ments of earlier date wmch bwr testimony to 
the partial ciTiliwtion attained by the Indiaus 
prior to the Spanish oonquestk Many of these 
monuments bear considerable resemblance to 
the ruins that are so numerously strewn over 
the plains of Western Asia, and, like them, are 
gazed on with wonder, not unmixed with awe, 
by the present degenerate race oi natives. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The name of Gentbal America is given to the narrow tract of 
country which extends from Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama. 
This region is washed by the waters of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean on either side, and no part of it is far removed from 
one or other of the great oceans. 

Central America is boanded by Meidco on the norths the Caribbean Sea on 
the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west and sotUh. 

The area of this territory is estimated at 176,000 square miles, or about 3 
times that of England and Wales. Its breadth varies from 300 miles in the 
centre to 70 in the south. 

SX7BFACE.— Central America, like Mexico, consists of high 
plateaux in the interior, with low plains adjoining the coast 

The plateaux are inferior in height to those of Mexico, but they are bordered 
on the western side by high mountains, many of which reach an altitude of 
13,000 feet and upwards. Several of these mountains are active volcauoes. 
The low plain along the Atlantic Coast is of considerable extent, especially that 
part of it which is called the Mosquito Coast 

JtrVEBS. — The rivers of Central America are of little import- 
ance^ excepting in so far as they afford the means of navigation into 
the interior, and of thereby effecting a nearer approach to communi- 
cation between the two oceans. 

The river San Jtuin, which enters the Caribbean Sea near Greytown (or San 
Juan de Nicaragua), has hence become of some note. It issues from the large 
Lake qf Nicaragua, the western shores of which approach within eleven miles 
of the Pacific Steamers navigate the river and lake, and this route has formed 
of late years one of the most frequented lines of communication between the 
countries that lie upon the opposite side of the American continent. The 
smaller (but still extensive) Lake of MarMgua or Leon lies to the north-west of 
Lake Nicaragua, and discharges a stream iuto it. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate and natural productions of 
Central America bear a general resemblance to those of Mexico. The coasts 
are hot and unhealthy, wnile the elevated interior is comparatively temperate, 
l^e productions of the forest are of high value. There are mines of goLd, silver, 
copper, and zinCf us well as other valuable mineral produce. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of Central America is 
estimated at about 3 millions, an average of 17 to the square mile. 

Three-fourths of the population of the Central American States are either 
Indians or Mestizoes. The whites, who are everywhere the ruluig race, are 
almost uniformly of Spanish descent. Many of the Indians speak the Spanish 
language. 

Industries.— In all these countries, agricultnre is in a backward condition, 
and the produce of small amount, compared with the capabilities which they 
possess. This is in a great measure the result of political msecurity, due to the 
frequent revolutions. 

Commerce.— Indigo, cochineal, coffee (the last chiefly from Costa Bica), 
with sugar, Udes, and valuaUe cabinet and dye woods, &c., are the chief 
exportable products. The exports to, and imports from. Great Britain— the 
latter consisting chiefly of cotton goods, metal wares, and machinery— each 
amount to about a million sterling. 
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DIVISIONS.— Five distinct States—the republics of Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Oosta Aica^andone British 
Ooloi^— British Honduras or BelLee— are included within Central 
America. 

1. OUATBHALA, the moRt northerly of the Central American BepublicSp has 
an area of abont 46,800 square miles, and a popnlation of about 1} millions, more 
than half of whom are pure Indians, the rest being half-castes, with the excep- 
tion of a few descendants of Europeans. 

The elevated mountain chain which trarerses the country from west to east, 
has several volcanic summits over 18,000 feet in height. Earthquakes are 
frequent, and, indeed, the whole of Central America is more or less liable to 
earthquakes, which are sometimes of great violence. The capital, NEW GUATE- 
KALA (66), is more populous than any other city in Central America. Old 
Oufttexnala^-the former capital of the State — ^was abandoned as the seat of 
government from its liability to earthquakes, as well as from the injury to 
which it is exposed from the eruptions of neighbouring volcanoes. 

2. SALVADOR is the smallest of the States of Central America, its area being 
7,228 square miles, only about one-sixth that of England and Wales. This 
little republic extends along the Pacific Coast for about 170 miles, and inland 
for abont 40 miles to the frontiers of Honduras. It has a popnlation of over 
650,000, who are largely engaged in amcultnre, manufactures, and, vdthin 
recent years, mining. The capital, SAN SALVADOR (17), founded in 1528, 
has been repeatedly devastated by earthquakes. The principal port is La 
Ubertad, on the coast, 15 miles south-west of the capital. 

3. HONDURAS lies between Guatemala and Nicaragua, and extends along 
the Caribbean coast from the Gulf of Honduras to Cape Gracias k Dios. It 
has an area of about 46,000 square miles, and a population of less than half a 
million, mostly Indians and Ladinos, or half-castes. The capital of the re- 
public is TEGUCIOALPA (12), 40 miles south-east of the former capital, Co- 
mayagoa. The chief ports are TmzUlo and Omoa, both on the Gnlf of 
Honduras. 

4. NICARAGUA is the largest State in Central America, having an area of 
51,660 square miles. Its population, however, only amounts to 400,000, of 
whom but a small number are of European descent. 

This State is naturally the richest in Central America, but long continued 
political troubles have hindered any great progress. The present capital is 
MANAGUA (18), which is situated on the slope of an active volcano, near the 
southern shores of Lake Managua. Leon, tne old capital, is now partly in 
ruins, but has still about 25,000 inhabitants. Granada, on the north-western 
border of Lake Nicaragua, is one of the oldest cities in Central America. Near 
the mouth of the San Juan River, which forms the outlet of Lake Nicaragua, 
is Greytown or San Juan de Nicaragua. ' 

5. COSTA RICA, the most southern of the Central American States, extends 
across the isthmus, and has an area of 20,000 square miles and a population of 
a quarter of a million, most of them of Spanish descent, the half castes being 
few in number. SAN JOSE (14), the capital, is connected by rail with the port 
of Umon, on the Atlantic, and with Pnnta Arenas, on the Pacific. 

6. BRITISH HONDURAS.— The Crown Colony of British Hon- 
duras or Belize^ the only British possession in Central America, is 
bounded on the north by the Mexican State of Yucatan, on the 

1. The Nieanfrna Ship OanaL -which seems I G reyto wn on the Atlantic side to Brlto on the 
likely to accomplish what the Panama Canal Padflo, utilising the Lake of Mlcaragoa and the 
Company has failed to do^ Is to extend from | channels of several rivers for a part of the way. 
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west and eontJi by Guatemala, and on the east by the Caribbean 
Sea. It has an area of 7,500 square miles and a popnlatton of about 
30,000, the majority of whom are Negroes and Indiana. 

The climate and soil are adapted for the Inmrinnt grovth of almost everf 
tropical prqdnct Mahogany, Uigtaood, and bananai are tlia moat important 
articlea of eiport, principally to Great Britain and the United States. The 
capital and centre of trade is the neat and pictnresque little town of Bellxa^ 
at the month of the Belize RiTer. 



ON MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 




THE WEST INDIEa 

The Webt Indies' form an immense semicircular chMn of islands, 
extending from Southern Florida to the mouths of the Orinoco, and 
lying between the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea and the 
open Atlantic. 



re the most northerly portion of the Wert Indian Archipelago. 

The Qraater AntillM consirt of Cfuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, and 
t uamher ot amal1«r iilanda. 

The LMser AntlUw comprehend the long ch^n of islands that stretch, in a 
curved line, from Uie eastern extremity of Porto Sieo to the mainland of Sonth 
America. 

The total area of the West Indian Islands is ertlmated at 65,000 square 
miles, of which the Greater Antilles inclnde not less that 83,000 aqnare milea. 
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NATUBAL 7EATX7BES.— All the laiger islands of the TVest 
Indies are more or less mountainous. So also, with few exceptions, 
are the islands belonging to the Windward and Leeward chains. 
The Bahama Islands, on the contrary, are almost wholly leyeL 

In Cuba, the largest island of the West Indies, the mountains reach nearly 
8,000 feet aboTe the level of the sea, and the mountains in the island of Haiti 
exceed that altitude. The Blue Mountains of Jamaica are upwards of 7.000 
feet. Fertile plains and watered yalleys alternate with the high groands. 
Many of the smaller iBlands exhibit peaks whidi rise to 8,000 feet, and soma 
to eTea double that altitude. 

OLIMATE.^The climate of the West Indies is thoroughly 
tropical. With the exception of a part of the Bahama chain, the 
entire archipelago is within the Torrid Zone, and exhibits the usual 
characteristics of that belt of the globe. But the average tempera- 
ture is not so high as in the corresponding latitudes of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

The dry and rainy seasons follow one another with unfailing regularity, 
and the quantity of rain is excessive — surpassing (in the case of some of the 
smaller islands) that which is experienced in any other part of the globe. 
It is only during the rains that the climate is unhealthy. 

PBODUOTIONS.— The most valuable productions of this r^on 
are those which beloDg to the vegetable world. 

Manioc, arum (or taro^), stoeet potato, arrowroot, maize, pine-apple, pimen- 
to,* ginger, cocoa, vaniUa, the tamarind, guava, cocoa-ntU-palm, indigo, and 
tobacco, are indigenous to the soil. The stigar-cane, cofee, cocoa, plantain, and 
bread-fruit all flourish. 

The chief commercial productions of the West Indies are sugar, rum, m^jlasses^ 
and coffee; with cocoa, tobacco, cotton, spices (chiefly pimento and ginger), to a 
smaller amount. 

Three of the above — sugar, rum, and molasses (or treacle)— are the produce 
of the sugar-cane, the culture of which was introduced into this region by the 
Spaniards at an early date after the discovery of the New World. The cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane is even yet the leading industry in these islands, and 
sugar, mm, and moIasBOS still form the chief exports. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of the West Indies 
probably amounts to about 4 millions, an average of over 40 persons 
to the square mile. 

Nearly two-thirds of the population of the whole region are Negroes, the 
remaining third Whites and Mulattoes, the latter of mixed European and Negro 
blood. Europeans and people of European descent (Creoles) are most numerous 
in Cuba, where they amount to considerably more than one-half of the whole. 

DIVISIONS.— With the exception of the island of Haiti, which 
is divided between the two indej^endent republics of Hcdti and San 
Domingoy all the West Indian islands are in the possession of five 
European powers, namely, Great Britain, Spain, jFrance, Holland, 
and I)enmark, 



L This Is a tuberous root, as also Is the batata 
or sweet potato. The taro f umishes a principal 
article of food to the inhabitants of the Sand- 



wich Tslands^ and many other of the Fadfic 
grouM. 
2. Pimento is more familiarly known u oO- 

spice. 
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1. THE BRITISH WEST INDIES.— The British portion of the 
West Indian Archipelago includes the large island or Jamaica, in 
the Greater Antilles, and Trinidad, Barbados, and other islands in 
the Lesser Antilles. 

The AdministratlTe DiTisiong of the British West India Islands are (1) 
Jamaica, (2) the Bahama Islands, (3) the Leeward Islands, (4) the Windward 
Islands, (5) Trinidad and Tobago, and (6) Barbados.^ 

The Bermudas, a gronp of islands in the North Atlantic, 600 miles west of 
Cape Hatteras, are also British. 

1. JAMAIOA. — ^The island of Jamaica,^ the Xaimacaf or '' land of wood and 
water." of the old Caribs, is by far the largest and most important of the 
Britisn West India Islands. It is about 150 miles in length, and 50 miles in 
greatest breadth, and has an area of 4,200 square miles, and a population of 
oyer 600,000, not more than 3 per cent, of whom are whites. 

A glance at the map will show the physical character of the island. The 
grand central chain of the Bine Mountains rises in some peaks to 7,300 feet 
aboye the sea. Of the numerous riyers, only one, the Black River, is nayigable, 
and that only for boats. There are excellent harbours ; the island is intersected 
by good roads, and there are about 70 miles of railway. The trade of Jamaica is 
mostly with tne United States (50 per cent.) and the United Kingdom (40 per 
cent.). The chief articles of export, in order of yalue, are — dychwoods, fSmits, 
coffee, Bogar, and mm. The centre of the external trade is KINGSTON, the 
capital, on the south coast, and its harbour — Fort Boyal — is the finest of the 
80 good harbours of the island. Monte^ Bay and Falmouth, on the north 
side of the island, are also important ports. Spanish Town, the former capital, 
is about 11 miles west of Kingston. 

2. THE BAHAUAS are the most northerly of the West Indian Islands. They 
lie to the north of Cuba and Haiti, and haye an area of about 5,800 square 
miles, and a population of 50,000, nearly one-third of whom are whites. Of 
oyer 500 islands and islets, not more than 20 are inhabited, and of these the 
most important are New FroTidence (containing the capital, Nassau), San Sal- 
vador or Watling Island,* Abaco, Grand Bahama, Long Island, Elenthera, 
Great Inagna, and Andres, with the Turk's and Gaicos Islands, « which are 
politically attached to Jamaica. 

3. THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, extending from the Spanish island of Porto 
Rico to the French island of Martinique, belong to Great Britain, with the 
exception of St Thomas, Santa Cruz, Guadeloupe, and a few other islands. 

The British Colony of the Leeward Islands is a federation, formed in 1871, 
of the fiye presidencies of (1) Antigua, (2) St. Christopher and Nevis, (3) Do- 
minica, (4) Montserrat, and (5) the Virgin Islands. ANTIGUA, the second 
largest oi these charming islands, is the seat of the general goyemment of the 
Leeward Islands, and its capital, St. John's, is the residence of the Govemor- 
in-Chief. Barbuda, 30 miles north of Antigua, is a dependency of that island. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER, better known as St. Kitts, and NEVIS, with AN- 
GUILLA, form one presidency. DOMINICA lies between the two French 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique, and once belonged to France, and has 
remained French in speech. MONTSERRAT, so widely and well-known for 



L The British West Indies have an area of 
about 1S,750 square miles, and a population of 
OTor li millions, most of whom are Negroes or 
Mulattoes. 

& Jamaiea was discovered by Columbus, and 
was first settled by the Spaniards in 1609. In 
16B6, it was taken by an English fleet sent out 

gj GromwelU and was f ormuly ceded to Great 
ritain in IfUQ. The abolition of slavery in 
Jamaica took place in 188SL In 1864-0, the negroes 



broke out into open rebellion, which was, how- 
everiStemly repressed by Governor Eyre. 

8. Watling Island, or San Salvador, is famon» 
as the first luid in the New World seen by 
Columbus (A.D. 1492). 

4 Turk's and CaJcos Islands are under th» 
government of JamaiciL although they geogra- 
phically form apart of the Bahama Archipelago. 
The Cayman Islands, and the Morant ObVs and 
the Pearo Cays, are also attached to Jamaica. 
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its healthful lime-fruit, is a small ulaud, hilly, but fertile and healthy — ^tho 
healthiest of the Leaser Antilles. The VIRGIN ISLANDS— Tortola (on wblch 
is RoADTOWN, the capital of the group), AiMga4a, and Vlzgiii Gorda — ^liave 
all suffered severely from hurricanes. 

4. THE WINDWARD ISLANDS extend from Martinique to Trinidad, aud 
include St. Lada, St Ylncent, the Grenadines, Grenada, Totago, and Bar- 
bados. Of these, Tobago is politically attached to Trinidad, and Barbados 
forms a separate colony ; the rest are included in the British Colony of the 
Windward Islands, which has a total area of over 500 sqnare miles and a popu- 
lation of about 100,000, not one-twentieth of whom are whites. 

ST. LUCIA is the most northerly of the British Windward Islands. Castbibs, 
the chief town, has the best harbour in the Antilles, and is now the second naval 
station in the British West Indies. ST. VINCENT lies between St. Lucia and 
Grenada, and almost due west of Barbados. The capital is EmosTOWir, on the 
south-west coast. GRENADA is fortunately out of the line of hurricanes, so 
that its bay of St George is the safest and snuggest of the ports in the Wind- 
ward Islands. The GRENADINES axe a group of smaU islands between 
Grenada and St Vincent, to the Governments of which they are attached. 

5. TRINIDAD, the most southerly of the long chain of the Antilles, lies off 
the eastern coast of Venezuela — the Gulf of Paria separating it from the main- 
laud— immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco. The smaller island of 
Tobago, to the north, was annexed to the government of Trinidad in 1889. 

Trinidad has an area of 1,754 square miles, aud a population of about 200,000. 
It is an island of extraordinary resources, and its fertile soil is admirably 
edited to the cultivation of almost every tropical product Sugar and cocoa^ 
ooflree and tobacco, are at present the chief objects of culture, and the won- 
derful Pitch Lake is a source of considerable wealth. Fort of Spain is the 
capital ; about 30 miles to the south is another seaport, San Ferxiaiido, with 
one of the finest harbours in the West Indies. 

6. BARBADOS, the most easterly of the West Indian Isknds, is nearly a 
hundred miles distant from St Vincent, the nearest of the Windward Islands. 
Though only 21 miles long aud 14 miles broad, with an area of not more than 
166 square miles, Barbados has a population of nearly 200,000, or considerably 
more than a thousand to the square mile, and is, after Jamaica, the most im- 
portant of the British West Indian Islauds. Bridgetown is the capital of this 
productive little island, which has ** the appearance of a well-kept garden." 



THE BERMUDAS are an isolated group of islands in the North Athmtic, 
about 600 miles from Cape Hatteras. Of the numerous islands in this group, 
onlv about 20 are inhabited — ^these have a population of 16,000, of whom 
6,000 are white. The 300 islands and islets of Bermuda are all of coralline 
formation ; the climate is so remarkably equable and salubrious that Hamilton 
is a favourite winter resort ; the soil produces arrowroot of the finest quality 
as well as an abundant supply of fruits and vegetables ; while the forests yield 
a valuable and durable cedar. 



u 



II.— THE SPANISH WEST INDIES include Cuba, the 
Queen of the Antilles" and Porto Kico. the " healthiest of all the 
Antilles,'' and several small islands and islets. 

1. CUBA* is the largest of the West Indian Islands, and has an area of 43,000 
square miles, with a population of Ij^ millions, of whom about 200,000 are 
Spaniards by birth, and 600,000 Cubans or Creoles, mostly of Spanish descent 
The rest include half a million N^roes, 50,000 Chinese, and 10,000 foreign 
whites. 



1. Cuba was diacorered by Colambus in 1492, 
and was first settled by the Simniards in 1511. 
A. formidable insurrection broke out in the 



island in 1868, and was not finally supjirMMd 
until the end of 187& 
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The chief physical feature of Cuba is the chain of mountains which extends 
through the interior of the island. The extensive plains on either side of this 
range are, on the whole, well watered, and, where properly cultivated, exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, indigo, maize, &c. 
Sugar is the chief product of Uuba, and the " vegas " or tobacco plantations 
annually produce about 800,000 bales of the finest tdbcLcco, About 180,000 
bales of the "weed" are exported from Havana, besides over 200 millions 
of cigars. The Cuban capital, HaTana (250), situated on the north side of the 
island, is the largest city in the West Indies. It has a very large number of 
cigar &ctories, and is Uie centre of an extensive trade. ^ Matangaa, an import- 
ant port east of Havana, is the second city on the island. There are several 
other flourishing towns in the interior of the island and many busy ports. 

2. PORTO BICO' has an area of 3,550 square miles (about half the size of 
Yorkshire), and a population of 784,000, more than half of them whites. The 
chief products, like tnose of Cuba, are sugar, coffee, and tobacco. San Juan 
(25) is the capital and chief port, but Ponce (40) and San Oennan (30) are 
larger towns. 



III.— THE FBENOH WEST INDIES include the islands of 
Martinigue, Guadeloupe, and a portion of St. lliartiii, with 
several smaller islands. The Frencn islands have a total area of 
over 1,000 square miles, and a population of 370,000, of whom only 
25,000 are wnites. 

The island of MARTINIQUE lies between St. Lucia and Dominica. The 
largest town is St. Pierre (22), but Fort de France (II) is the capital GUADE- 
LOUPE is north of Dominica. It consists of two portions, connected by a 
narrow isthmus. Basse-Teire f 10), in the western peninsula, is the capital of 
the island. Polnte-&-Pitre, in tne eastern portion, is the chief port and largest 
town. The smaller islands — ^lllarle Qalante, Detdxade, &c.— which surround 
Guadeloupe, are also French. 

ST. BABTHOLOMEW, a small island lying south-east of St. Martin, for- 
merly belonged to Sweden, but was restored to France in 1877. The larger 
half of ST. MARTIN also belongs to France— the rest is a Dutch possession. 



IV.— THE DANISH WEST INDIES, though including only 
three small islands— St. Croiz; St. Thomas, and St. John— are of 
some commercial importance, Dt. Thomas being a port of call for 
steamers, and an entrepdt for the products of the surrounding islands. 

ST. CROIX, or Santa Cruz, lies to the east of Porto Bico. The islaud of ST. 
THOMAS is one of the Virgin group — the town of St. Tbomas is on a fine 
natural harbour, and is most favourably situated for commerce. 



v.— THE DIJTOH WEST INDIES embrace two groups— St. 
Enstache, Saba, and the southern part of St. Martin, m the Lee- 
ward Islands j and Cnrafao, Buen Asnre, and Oraba. off the coast 
of Venezuela— all of them included in the " Colony of Oura^ao." 

WUIemstadt, the chief town of Cura9ao, the largest island (famous for its 
liquewr)y is the seat of government. Ornba is to the west, and Buen Ajrre to 
the east, of Curasao. Tne northern islands are smaller and less populous. 

L Columbus was buried in the cathedral at I 1483, and has since remained a Spanish posses* 

Havana. ... "^oii* It vas devastated by a hurricane in 

2. Porto Rico was discovered by Columbus in I 1876. 
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VI.— INDEPENDEHT STATES: The laree island of Haiti or 
San Sohinoo, inferior onlj to Cuba in magnituae, is divided between 
the two N^To Republics of Haiti and San Domingo. Ttie former 
embraccB the western, the latter the eastern, diviaion of this import- 
ant island, which measures 400 miles in length and 160 miles in 
greatest breadUi, and has an area of 30,000 square miles, with a 
population of perhaps 1^ millions, nearly all Negroes or Mulattoes. 

lliig islinid fa nKtnraUy one of the finest in tlie wdtIcI, iind was long one of 
tha most prodnctiTe. Bat, doce the cUuing jeim of tbs laat century, prior to 
vhich time it had been dirided between Franca and Spain, it liaa been the 
freqnent theatre o( onarohy and bloodatied, and Ita commercial prodaco has 
dwindled to a comparatirelf IniigniBcant amount. 



HAITI. — The RepnMIc of Haiti Includes the western and French.speakiDg 
portion of the island, and waa fonnerl; a French colony. The area of the re- 
public ia about ]0,(X>a sauara milea, and the popnUtion abont three-qoarters of 
a niillian, nine-tenths of whom are Negroes. The entire trade is lesa than 2l 
millians a year— ooflM, logwooO, cocoa, cotton, hldu, aagax, bomy, and 
g^ma are the chief exports ftnin Fort-an-Fiincs (34), the capital and 
principal aeaport. 



UK DOUIHao.— The Republic of San Domingo embraces the centraJ and 



through Pnwta Plata, an important port on the north coast, and San Do- 
mingo (16), the capital, on the south coast. Samana Say is a magnificent 
naturalharbonr on the north-eaateni coast of the island. 



QUESTIONS ON TBE WEST INDIES. 

-A la. Which or thf> Brltld] WtA IndLui Liluidt 
InkDownutbaffliidwudliliudiT WlilshM 

11. Fiilnt to Ibt [olkmiar : ~ AhUehl Bt 
Qu1ib|pher, UoptoeiTI^. aod ma Vii^iDlakitdL 

■lull QBtlon do thiry beloil!! Wtut ll tlult 



on Uto map >-QiiwMoiipe, ICutinlaii^!^ Mbt- 
tin. Suita Cnu, and lAinw. 

wi Wh»t bland In UiiWtrt &iill« diimrl) 
..aT^iD wiut t<o Stall* to Oa iilull or HilU 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

The continent of South America forms the southern half of the 
New World. It is joined to North America by the Isthmus of 
Panama, and stretches southward to Cape Horn, which lies nearly 
under the 56th parallel of South latitude. South America is crossed 
by the line of the equator, but by far the larger part of the con- 
tinent is within the southern hemisphere. 

BOTJNDAItlES.— South America is bounded on the ruyrth by the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean^ and on the west by the Pacific. To the southward, it gradually 
diminishes in breadth, and terminates in a croup of rocky islands, 
called Tierra del Fu^o, of which the southernmost extremity is 
Cape Horn. 

EXTENT.— Looked at as a whole. South America, like AMca^ 
forms a vast peninsula. It includes an area of 7,000,000 square 
miles, and is therefore nearly twice the size of Europe. 

The greatest length, from north to south, is about 4,550 miles. 
The greatest breadth, from east to west, is about 8,200 miles. 

COASTS.— The coasts of South America, like those of Africa^ are 
remarkably regular and unbroken. The total length of coast-line is 
estimated at 15,000 mile& equal to an average of 1 mile of coast to 
every 467 square miles of surface. 

1. Inlets.— The coast line of South America presents few gulfs of any con- 
siderable magnitude. The most important inlets are the Oulfs of Darlen, 
Yenezuela, and Faria, and the estuaries of the Amazon and Para, on the 
north ; the Bio de la Plata, and the Onlfii of San Matias and St. George on 
the east ; and the Onlfs of CKutyaqnil and Panama on the west, 

2. Capes.— The principal capes are Gallinas and Orange on the north ; San 
Roqne, Branco, Ftlo, San Antonio, and Gorrlentes on the east ; Horn and 
Froward on the evuJth; and Parina, San Lorenzo, and San FrandBOO, on the 

Cape Gallinas is the most noriherly point of the continent^ Gape Branco the 
most easterly f and Cape Parina the most westerly. Cape Froward is the most 
soutJierly point of the mainland, but Cape Horn (which is the southernmost 
point of an extensive group of islands) is a more celebrated and better known 
promontory. * 

3. Islands.— South America has few islands. Among the chief of them are 
the Falkland Islands and Sonth Georgia, off the south-east coast ; the group 
called Tierra del Faego, in the south; the islands of the Patagonian 
Arcliipelago, Chlloe Island, Juan Fernandez, and the Galapagos Islands, on 
the west side of the continent ; with Margarita, Ourafao, and a few others 
in the Caribbean Sea, on the northern coast 

Tierra del Faego is divided from the mainland of South America by the 
Strait of Magellan, and from Staten Island by the Strait of Le Maire. 

The islands that lie off the western coast of Patagonia are included under the 
name of the Patagonian ArdiipelSMgo. They belong, physically, to the chain 
of the Andes, and are only divided from the mainland by narrow channels 
which penetrate the mountain region. 

1. Of. North Gape and Cape Nordkya in Europe. 

Z 
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KOTTNTAIKB. — South America is tnversed by the loftiest and 
the most continuous system of highlands in the New World, namely, 
the Andes. Like North America^ this continent exhibits the char- 
aoteiistio fact that its most elevated ix)rtions lie along the western 
sid& and it exhibits thk in a more eminent dwree thsui is the case 
in tne nortiierly half of the New World. The Andes lie much nearer 
to the Pacific Coast than the Rod^ Mountains, and leave only a 
narrow plain between their western base and the sea. 

South America has three moantain systems— the Andean, the Farime, and 
the Brasilian. The Andean system is much higher and far more massive than 
either of the other two, and, with the exception of the Himalayas, surjtasses 
every other mountain chain on the earth's surface in altitude and continaity. 

1. The Andes run in the direction of north and south, through the entire 
length of South America, from the Isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn. They 
form in some parts two, and in others three, distinct chains, with high plateaux 
enclosed between. The highest summit is Sorata, on the western border of 
Bolivia. This mountain reaches 24,812 feet above the sea, and is higher than 
any other in the New World. Even this great altitude, however, is 4,000 feet 
lower than that of the culminating peaks of the Himalayas. 

Many other mountains in the vast system of the Andes exceed 20,000 feet iu 
height, and no less than 20 peaks are upwards of 19,000 feet in height. A great 
number of snow-covered summits occur in the ranges enclosing the elevated 
tableland of Titicaca. Numerous high summits axe also found iu the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Equator : these were at one time supposed to be 
the loftiest mountains on the globe. Towards their southward extremity, the 
Andes diminish greatly in height, and make much closer approach to the 
neighbouring ocean. In Patagonia, the mountain system rises abruptly out of 
the waters of the Pacific. Through their entire course the Andes rise above the 
line of perpetual snow. 

A great number of active volcanoes occur in the Andes, especially on the 
borders of Chili and in the neighbourhood of the Equator. The nighest of them 
are Chimborazo (20.545 feet), and Ck>toiiazi (19,613 feet), both of which are 
within two degrees south of the Equator. Earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence in most parts of the Andean region. 

2. The Parime System comprises several ranges traversing the plateau 
which rises between the low plains of the Orinoco on the north, and the Amazon 
on the south. The main chain extends from the Casiquiare (the best known of 
those remarkable streams which connect the Orinoco basin with that of the 
Amazon) eastwards to the coast, near the mouth of the Amazon, and is known 
as the Sierra Farlme in the west, and the Sierra Acaray in the east The 
average elevation of these ranges is probably 4,000 feet, or about 2,000 feet 
higher than the plateau which they traverse. 

3. The Brazilian System consists of numerous chains, some of which lie near 
the coast, others at a considerable distance inland. The coast ranges are the 
loftiest portions of the system ; the highest points, however, seldom exceed 
5,000 feet. 

TABLELANDS.-^The South American tablelands are found 
chiefly within the regions traversed by the Andes, and are enclosed 
between the double chains which are formed through large portions 
of that mountain system. 

The highest among them is the Plateau qf Titicaca, within Bolivia and Peru, 
which contains the large lake of that name, at an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet 
above the sea. The Plateau of Quito, which is crossed by the line of the equator, 
is at an elevation of 9,000 feet. There are other portions of the mountain 
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system in which the enclosed plateaux — bordered on either hand by snowy 
summits— exhibit similar elevations. These plateaux resemble the interior 
tablelands of the Asiatic continenti but are inferior to them both in altitade 
and in lateral dimensions. 

PLAINS.— The whole interior of South America is but of moder- 
ate elevation. A series of ffreat plains stretches from the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea southward to the estuary of the La Plata and the 
mouth of the Bio Ne^o. These plains separate the Andes from the 
mountain systems of Guiana and Brazil. They are naturally divided 
into three great portions, namely : — 

1. The llanos f or grassy plains of the Orinoco valley. 

2. The sdvas, or forest plains of the Amazon valley. 

3. Hhe jpamjpctSf or plains of the La Plata region. 

(1.^ The llanos or savannahs resemble in general features the prairies of 
Nortn America. They are vast natural meadows, portions of which are annu- 
ally overflowed by the rivers. 

(2.) The selvas exhibit a dense growth of natural forest. The forest-covered 
tracts are succeeded to the southward by grassy plains, which stretch from the 
upper portion of the basin of the Amazon into that of the Paraguay and other 
tributaries of the Bio de la Plata. 

(3.) The pampas are vast plains which, according to the changes of the 
season, are alternately covered with herbage or with gigantic thistles. They 
stretch from the estuary of the La Plata to the base of the Andes. 

BIVEBS.— Nearly the whole of the South American continent 
has its slopes directed towards the Atlantic, and all its larger rivers 
consequently discharge into that ocean. The Andes lie so near to 
the Pacific as to leave no room for the formation of any considerable 
streams upon their western side. 

Three of the rivers of South America are greatly superior to the 
others in magnitude and geographical importance, namely, the Orin- 
oco, the Amazon, and the Mio de la Plata. The Amazon alone 
drains an area equal to more than a third of the continent, and the 
three together water nearly three-fifths of its total extent. 

Of the smaller rivers, the principal are the Atrato and Magdalena, 
to the west of the Orinoco : the Ussequiboi Demerara, Berbice, 
Corentyn, Surinam, and Maroni, between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon ; the Maranhao, Paranahyha, San Francisco, and Pa/ra- 
hyha, between the Amazon and the La Plata j and the Colorado, 
Negro, Chvhut, and Santa Cruz, south of the La Plata. 

1. The river Orinoco, which has a length of 1,500 miles, waters the region 
of the llanos or grassy plains. It rises in the western defiles of the Parime 
Mountains, and is joined by numerous tributaries in its circuitous course to the 
sea. The most remarkable feature of the Orinoco is that, about 130 miles below 
its source, the river divides into several branches, the best known of which 
flows to the south-westward, imder the name of the Caaiqiiiare, and joins the 
Rio Negro, an affluent of the Amazon. The Orinoco is thus connected, by a 
natural channel, with the basin of the river Amazon. There is no other instance 
in the world of the permanent bifurcation of a river of such magnitude, though 
a fe\y similar examples occur elsewhere among streams on a smaller scale. 
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2. The Amaion haa ita aoorce in the Andes. The branch which rises in the 
amall lake of Lauricocha is regarded as the main stream, of the riyer, but there 
are other branches of equal or greater length. In all, the Amazon ^ has a 
length of 8,900 mileSi so that it rivals the MississippL It receives a vast num- 
ber of tributary streams, the principal of which is tne river Madeira. 

8. The Rio de la Plata' is an immense estuary, formed by the junction of 
the rivers ParaiM and Untguay, The Parana waters a vast area in the eastern 
interior of the continent, and is joined, 600 miles above the sea, by the river 
Paraguay f which drains a large portion of the more central plains. 



L— South America has few lakes. The largest is Lake 
TiticacOy lying on the highest plateau of the Andes. It has fresh 
water, and discharges a considerable river, — ^the Desaguadero — ^which 
flows to the south-eastward and terminates in an extensive marsh. 

The other lakes lie ac^'acent to the coast. Among them are Lake Maraeaibo, 
in the north ; with Lake Patoa and others on the eastern coast, a short dis- 
tance to the northward of the Rio de la Plata. 

GLIMATE.—South America has on the whole a warmer climate 
than North America, but its higher latitudes are colder than the 
corresponding latitudes in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Although two-thirds of the continent are within the Torrid Zone, yet the 
tropical belt of South America is not so intensely hot as the Equatorial 2iOne of 
Africa, because (1) the extent of solid, unbroken land is not so great ; (2) the con- 
figuration of South America permits the rain-bearing winds from the North 
avd South Atlantic to pass over the ^eater part of its surface, which is not the 
case in Africa ; (3) the quantity of ram which falls in the tropical parts of South 
America, with the exception of a comparatively small and extremely arid dis- 
trict on the western coast between the Andes and the Pacific, is generally very 
great, exceeding in amount the rainfall not only of tropical Africa but of any 
other region in the world ; (4) owing to this, the forests in South America are 
much more extensive and the vegetation generally far more luxuriant than is 
the case in Africa, and thus the soil is less exposed to the direct action of the 
sun's rays ; (5) the mountain -land and uplands in tropical South America are 
higher and of greater extent than those of Africa ; (6) South America projects 
further south towards the cold Antarctic regions than South Africa ; and (7) the 
western coast of the former continent is washed by the cold Antarctic Drift 
Current, while the temperature along the African coast is not thus lowered. 

PBODXJOTIONS.— The natural productions of South America 
are extrem^y rich and varied. 

1. Plants.— The combined heat and moisture which distin^ish such large 
portions of South America tend to foster luxuriance of vegetation, and the vast 
forests of Brazil and Guiana surpass in extent and density of growth those of 
any other region in the world. 

Maize^ cassava or manioc, cocoa^ tobaccOy and the potato are the character- 
istic food -plants of the South American continent. The various species of 
dnchonaf or Peruvian bark, are native to the tropical regions of the western 
coast ; their valuable medicinal properties were known to the Indians prior to the 
first visit of Europeans to the New World. The caoutchouc or indiarubber tree* 
is a native production of the Brazilian forests, which comprehend a vast num- 



1. The Amazon and the Mississippi are the two 
longest riyers on the globe. Either of them sur- 
passes, by seToral hundred miles, the length of 
tlie greatest rivers of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and their waters drain vastly more extensive 
areas. 

2. That is. River of Silver-Hio called by Its dis- 



coverers, under the erroneous impression that 
the countries which it waters were rich in that 
ore. 

8. ** Indiarubber," or caoutchouc, is a gum 
which exudes from the bark of the tree, in which 
incisions are made for the purpose fit a par- 
ticular period of the year. 
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ber of woods of the most valuable description — ^among them Tmhogany^ BradU 
vfoodf logwood, and numerous others. The TnaU shrub of Paraguay, generally 
known as yerha maU, is characteristic of that country, and its leaves are used 
like those of the tea-plant in other parts of the world. 

2. AnimaJs.— South America is marvellously rich in birds, most of them 
brilliantly coloured, and these, with large reptiles and an endless variety of 
jjisecis, are the chief characteristics of the abundant animal life on this con- 
tinent. The TnaTnnialla, however, are neither so large nor so formidable as 
those of A&ica or Asia. 

The larger animals of the Old World are represented in South America by 
much smaller and less powerful species. The African lion is represented by 
the puma, and the Asiatic tiger by the Jaguar. These animals, which are the 
most formidable of the carnivora of South America, also occur in Mexico and 
Central America. The camel of the Old World is represented by the llama, an 
animal peculiar to South America. The proper llama, and also the various 
species known as the alpaca, vlcaiia, and guanaco, all belong to tire high region 
of the Andes, where they range from Chili to Colombia. The llama belongs 
to the order of ruminating quadrupeds, and, like the camel, is used as a beast 
of burden. The tapir is another of the animals peculiar to South America, 
and is distinguished by the peculiar form of its snout, which bends inwards ; 
it belongs to the order oi pachydermaia (thick-skinned), like the elephant of the 
Old World. The sloth, ant-eater, and armadillo are natives of South America, 
and represent in its zoology the order of edentata (toothless animals). The 
cnMdrumana (monkeys, &c.) are exceedingly numerous in the forests of Brazil, 
but are of different species from the like animals in the eastern half of the 
globe. The opossums, which abound in the forests of South America, and one 
variety of which is common in the northern half of the New World, belong to 
the order of the marsupial (pouched) quadrupeds — nowhere else found but in 
the Australian division of the globe. 

Among the birds of South America the most characteristic are the condor of 
the Andes, various kinds of vulture, an immense variety of parrots with the 
most gorgeous plumage, a peculiar kind of ostrich, the brilliantly-coloured 
toucan, and over 150 species of humming-birds — most exquisitely beautiful 
miniature birds, varying in size from that of a bee to that of a wren. 

Both reptile and insect life are favoured by the combined heat and moisture 
— with its consequent luxuriance of vegetation — of tropical South America. 
The lK>a-constrlctor, the largest of the serpent tribe, is found in the swampy 
plains, and the alUgator abounds in most of the rivers within the warmer por- 
tions of the continent. 

3. Minerals.— South America is extremely rich in minerals, and for a long 
period its mines of silver and gold were the richest in the world. 

The whole region traversed by the Andes abounds in gold and silver, while 
the goldbGlelds of Brazil and Venezuela are among the richest, though not as 
yet tne most productive in the world. Valuable ores of copper, tin, lead, and 
Iron are widely distributed, but copper only is mined to an^ extent. The 
principal copper mines are in Chili. Crood coal is also mined in the south of 
Chili. 

South America is also rich in precious stones ; the diamonds of Brazil are 
" of the first water," and Colombia is noted for emeralds of surpassing beauty. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of South America does 
not exceed 30,(X)0,000 — a number that is extremely small compared 
with its vast area and its almost unlimited capabilities. 

About a third of the whole belong to the white race, and are mostly of 
Spanish or Portuguese origin. With the exception of Brazil, which was colonized 
by Portugal, nearly all South America was formerly under Spanish rule. 
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Tha nitiT* Indians of the N«« World 
<U;, in South America tban in North Amerioi, and 
" "" """ millioni. The N^roes {ohielly found In 



In tbe preient 

laps unmber not less 
al, whirs thoj form 



_jo N«roe» , , _.. , .. _ . . , 

ith of tb« population) anmlwrabant three or fbnrmilUona. Miied 
tizoei" — principally of Baropean and I 



riLcas, or "Heitiioei" — principally of Enropean and Indian blood— tnaki 
the remaining number. Bpanish Is tha prevailing lannage 
uent, encsptln Braiil, where Portuguese is spoken. Tnsre s 
Indian languages and dialects as there "~" '-''--- 



re tribes. 



DnraBIONB.— With the exception of the Britiah, Dutch, and 
French coloniei in Guiana, South America is divided into 10 Bepnli- 
llcs— 4 in the east, 4 in the weat, and 2 in the interior. 

The Baiten Bapnbliea are Vawni^a, Sniatf, Umguag, and th« ArgaUine 
Rtpvblic. The Vsitani BtpnldlM are CkUi, Pent, Scuador, and (Mimbia. 
Tbe two InUlld RepaWlOl are Bolivia and Paraguay. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



Bbazil' is the largest country of South America. ,. 

vast portion of the eastern shores of that continent, and etretches 
over nearly half its entire extent. 

BOUNDAItlEB.— Brazil is bounded on the north by Venemela 
and Guiana ; on the north-east and east by the Atlantic Ocean ; c 

the toutk and louth-wat by Urng'""' A-^^t!"-. -.-^ d 

on the wett by Bolivia, Peru, Ecuao 
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EXTENT.— The a/rea of Brazil is estimated at 3,219,000 square 
miles, ^ thus comprising nearly half of the South American continenl^ 
and not much less than Europe. 

The greatest length, from Cape Orange on the north to San Pedro on the 
south, 18 2,500 miles. The greatest breadth, from Cape San Roqne on the east 
to the Pemvian borders on the west, is 2,000 miles. 

COASTS.— Generally r^ular and unbroken. Total length, 3,700 
miles. The principal capes are Orange, San Roque, and Frio. The 
chief inlets are the estuaries of the Amazon, the Par^ and the 
Maranhao, and the Bays of Bahia and Rio de tianeiro. 

NATXJBAIj FEATUBES.— The great features of Brazil are the 
vast forest-covered plains or sdvas, which are watered by the largest 
rivers in the worlcL Its western boundary nowhere reaches the 
Andes, and even the highest portions, of its surface attain, only a 
moderate elevation above the sea. 

The mountains of BrazU rarely exceed 8,000 feet in height The greater part 
of the region over which they stretch forms a moderately-eleTAted. platean, 
seldom exceeding 1,000 feet above the sea, and traversed by hilhr of gentle 
ascent. The range known as the Serra do Jifar, which stretches along part of 
the coast, exhibits a steeper acclivity. The. other chief ranges are the t^rra 
Espinhago* and the Serra doe Vertentes, 

Rlvers-^Braxil indadas the vastly mater portion of tiie immense valley of 
the Amazon, and a small part of the valleys of the Parana and the Paraguay. 
The entire valley of the San Franciseo is within its limits. 

The Amazon is the chief river of Brazil. It is thronghout navigable by 
vessels of considerable tonnage, and its stream, at between 400 and S(iO miles 
above the sea, has a breadth of several miles, which increases to 60 miles and 
npwards immediately above its month. The Amazon has numerous tributaries, 
among which the Negro, on its left or northern bank, the Madeira, Tapafos, 
Xingu, and TocarUi'M, on the right or southern bank, are the most considerable. 
Every one of these is a large river. Brazil, indeed, abounds in inland waters, 
and possesses capabilities for inland navigation such as belong to few other 
regions. 

Climate.— The climate of Brazil is thoroughly tropical. With the exception 
of the extreme southern provinces, the whole country is within the Torrid Z!one. 

Productions.— The diamond and other preciow stones, with gM, silver, 
iron, copper, lead, are among its productions. But the mineral wealth of 
Brasol is greatly inferior in importance to the vegetable produce of its soil, and 
to the inexhaustible treasures of its forests, 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Brasdl is upwards of 

14,000,000, more than a third of wnom are whites, almost exclusively 

of Portuguese descent. 

A large proportion of the population consists of Negroes who, until recently, 
were slaves but now possess tne full privileges of citizens, and are in all re- 
spects on terms of equality with tite whites. The remainder consists of Indian 
and mixed races. At the seaports, the x>opulation is chieflv European or of 
European descent There are large German Colonies in the States of Rio 
Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina. The Portuguese language is generally 
spoken by the people of Brazil. The Roman Catholic religion is foUowed, but 
there is no connection between Church and State. 

1. 06 times that of England and Wales. | 2. Highest points : Aim&s, 6.900 feet ; and /fa- 

e(^umit B,7B0 feet 
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INDXXSTBIES.— Brazil is mainly an agricultural oounlxy, but 
only a small fraction of its soil has been brought under cultivation. 
It possesses the highest fertility, and yields the most abundant 
harvests. 

CofliM, sugar, and cotton are the staple prodactions, and the first-named 
has become increasingly important within recent years. Sloe, cocoa, maise, 
and tobacco, with the mamoo and other articles of native growth, are also 
extensively produced. The manioc yields the cassava-bread, the chief article 
of food to the native Indian population. 

OOKHEROE. — Brazil carries on a large foreign trade, principally with the 
United States and Cheat Britain, and very lurgely also with Oermany and 
France, Annual value, 44 millions sterling— imports 21 millions ; exports, 
28 millions.^ 

The most Important port is that of Rio db Janeibo, and its principal ex- 
port is cofee, which amounts in value to nine-tenths of the total exports thenca 

Internal cosuuunicatlon in Brazil is facilitated by an unrivalled system of 
river-navigation, supplemented by about 6,000 miles of railways, connecting the 
chief towns on the seaboard with the interior. 

aOVEBNMENT.— The United States of Brazil form a Federal 
Republic' 

The executive authority is exerdsed hy the President, and the legislative 
power by a National Confess, which consists of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. Each State m the Union has its own Government, distinct and 
independent as regards local affairs. The annual Revenue amounts to about 
17 millions a vear, and the Expenditure to 19 millions. The Public Debt is 
about 140 millions sterling. The standing army, service in which is com- 
pulsory, consists of about 16,000 men, and the navy includes 60 armoured 
vessels, 9 of which are ironclads. 

DIVISIONS.— The Republic of Brazil includes 20 States and 
1 Federal District (the city of Rio and its environs). 

The maritlnia States of Brazil are Pari, Maranhdo, Piauhy, and Ceara, on 
the north-east coast; Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Peruambuco, AlagOas, 
Sergipe, Bahia, Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, and the Federal District of Rio, 
on Sie east coast ; with San Paulo, ParanA, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do 
Sul, on the soiUh-east coast. The Inland States are Amazonas and Matto 
Grosso in the west, and Goyaz and Minas Geraes in the east. 

The capital of Brazil is Rio de Janeiro,* which stands on the western side 
of a fine oay, one of the most ma^ificent of natural harbours. Rio de Janeiro 
(or Rio, as it is often called) has 360,000 inhabitants, and, with the exception 
of Buenos Ayres in the Argentine Republic, is tne largest city in South 
America. Bs^ila (140), 800 miles to the northward of Rio, is the second 
city in the emjpire, and is also the seat of a great foreign trade. Femambuco 
(180) ranks third in importance. This place consists really of several ac^oin- 
mg towns, which have grown into one, and of which that distinguished as 
Recife — ^the business quarter of Pernambuco — ^is the most considerable. Per- 
uambuco is 450 miles north of Bahia. 

The most northerly seaport of Brazil is Pard, which is situated on a fine 
estuary called the Rio do Pard, upon the north-eastern coast. Pari is by 



L The totde of BraiU with the United King- 
dom amounts to about IS millions aterling— im- 
ports therefrom, 7 millions; exports thereto, 
S millions. The principal exports xrom Brazil to 
the United Kingdom are raw cotton, sugar, 
indiarubber, and coflfee. 

a Braill was, until the bloodless revolution of 
Norember 15th, 1888, tiie only country in South 



America under a monarchical goyemment On 
that day, however, the Emperor, Dom Pedro U, 
was depoeecL and Brasil was declared a Bepub- 
Uc underUie tiUe of tha ** United States of 
Braail." 

& Founded by the Portuguese in 1567, and cos- 
stituted the ct^tal of Bxaiil in 1763, instead 
of Bahia. 
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position the great outport for the Amaion valley— a region of which the v«rt 
capabilities are as yet but little developed. 

In the Bitreme sonth of Braiil, the two chief seat* of commerce are ths 
towns of Son Faulo and Blo GTands do SnL The Scat named Ilea upwards of 
SOOmlles to theaouth-weatwardof Sio, and soms milea inland. The maritime 
town of Bkutofl conatitatea ita port. Bio Grande do Sul is near the aouthern 
extremity of the country, at the outlet of the large lake or rather lagoon of 
Patos. 

QUESTIONS ON BRAZIL. 

hB ontb nataral fa 



aXHANA. 

Guiana,* an esteiiBiTe region in the noitb-eaet^n part of South 
America, ia bounded on the north and tiorth-eaat by the Atlantio 
Ocean, on the KnOh by Brazil, and on the west by Brazil and Vene- 
zuela. It ifl divided into three parts, the moat westerly of which 
belongs to Great Britain, the central to Holland, and the eaatem to 
France, which are hence called British, Duteh, and Freneh Guiana. 

All the three dlviaiona of Qniana on waahed by the Atlantic Ocean, along 
tliB coarta of which eiteads a low plain of great natural fertility. The oountry 
rises thence towards the isterior, and gtretchas eouth aa &c aa the range of the 
Sierra Aoaray. 

The numerous rmrt of Oniana are the moat important among ita natural 
features. The nidronn direction ot their main streuoa is bom aouth to north, 
and they all discharge into Uie Atlantic. 

British Guiana includes the river* Masarnnl, EsaeqiiltKi, Dunaraia, and 
BerUo* i the CDrantjm divides it from Dutch Qniana. 

Dutch Quiana includes the river Surinam, and has the tlTecs Gorentyn and 
Karoni on ita western and eastern frontiers respectivelj, 

FMueh Quiana is bounded by the river Maronl on the west and by the 
Oyapok on the east 

AU Quiana has a tropical climaU. It is situated, indeed, within the heart ot 
the Torrid Zone. Bat the climate, although undoubtedly trying to Europeans, 
is mneh less unhealthy than that of most other regions within the Tropica, 
^e deadly fevers that prevail on the A&ican coasts are unknowa in Bouth 
America. The soil is eTnberantly fertile, the natural wealth of its forests ia 
unbounded, and gold and other minerals have been discoTered. 



1. BBITISH GUUITA, the only British territory on the muu- 
land of South America, extends along the nortb-eaatem coast, from 
the mouth of the Orinoco to that of the Corentjn, and ab^tches in- 

riUib portioa of tLs coaotrv w 
to Euilaud Id ism 
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land for more than 400 miles to an as yet undetermined boundaiy. 

The colony has an area of 109,000 Moare miles, and a population of 

300^000, of whom about 20,000 are wnites.^ 

With a toUl area of twice that of England, only 68,000 aeres are as yet nndet 
cnltiTation in this the meet fliTonred of the three Gnianas. Settlement ia, in 
fact, almost confined to the narrow but ezceedhigly prodnotire coast region, and 
here the predominant industry is the cnltiTation of the sugar-cane, and siigmr 
forms OTer 90 per cent of tiie export trade of the colony. 

The government of the colony consists of a Goyenior appointed by the 
Crown, and a Court of Policy— a L^gislatiTe Council of 9 members, 5 of whom 
are elected. Qeoigetown (60), on the Demersra, a short distance above its 
mouth, is the capital. Ihe only other considerable town is New AniBtftrrtaan 
(8), on the Berbice. 

2. DUTOH GUIANA' or Surinam inchides the middle portion of 

GuianiL and is divided from British Guiana on the west by the 

River Oorentyn, and from IVench Guiana on the east by the River 

MaronL The area is about 46,000 square miles, and the population 

about 00,000, mostly Negroes. 

The commercial products are sugar, caoaOjjM)fllM, ootton, rioe, twinanag 
and other firnits, mm, molasses, and gOld. The government is in the hands 
of a Ooyemor, assisted by a Council and a Bepresentatiye Assembly. The 
capital is Paramaribo (28), on the Riyer Surinam. 



FRENOH GUIANA,' or Cayenne, has an area of 46,850 square 
miles, and a population of about 26,000, one-sixth of whom are 
convicts. 

CoflRM and manioe are the chief products of the colony, which is, however, 
regarded as a mere penal settlement. The capital is Cayenne (8), a miserable 
place on a small island which adjoins the coast. 



VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela* embraces part of the northern division of South 
America, and is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and British Guiana, on the sotOh by 
Brazil, and on the west by Colombia. The area of Venezuela is 
estimated at 632,000 square miles, which is 10 times greater than that 
of England and Wales. 

NATT7SAL FEATTJBES.— Venezuela includes the greater part 
of the basin of the Orinoco, with its extensive sayannahs or llaiaos. 
These vast grassy plains are succeeded, at intervals, by forest-covered 
tracts of surprising richness. 

The river Orinooo \b first in importance among the natural features of 
Venezuela. It is joined by a great number of tributary streams, several 
among which rival the laiger rivers of most other lands. About its outlet 
the Orinoco forms a delta of vast extent, intersected by numberless channels. 



1. Altboufh a British colony, most of the 

Shites are Fortugaese from Madeira and the 
ipe Verde Islands. 

8. Taken by the English in 1600, but ceded to 
the Dutch in 1668. Again taken by the English 
in 1790 and 1804, bat fiially restored in 1814 



& Settled by the French in 160i Held by the 
British from 180O to 1814. 

4. Venemela, little Venice. Bo called by the 
Spaniards from the Indian jpile-honsee which 
they found at the entnnoe of Lake Muacaiba 
The present reimblic of Venemela was fomed 
inlSSO. 
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The climate of Veneznela, though hot, is not unhealth]^, excepting near the 
coast and in some of the low grounds that border on the livers. 

"The surface of Venezuela is naturally divided into three distinct zones^* 
the agricultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown the 
sngar-oane, ooffee, cocoa, cereals, ftc. ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the third, tropical products such as caontchoiic, tonca beans, co-' 
pailMk, yanilla, ^wing wild, are worked by the inhabitants." The Venezue- 
lans possess miihons of cattle, sheep, and horses, and their country is rich in 
metals and minerals. The Venezuelan croldfieXde are extremely rich, and there 
are extensive deposits of copper. The salt-mines yield a large revenue to the 
Government. 

INHABITANTS.— Venezuela had, in 1890, a population of 2^ 
millions, among whom the Mestizoes, or half-castes of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood, are by much the most numerous. 

Commeroe.— The chief commercial products are sngar, cocoa, coffee, to- 
iMicco, and cotton, with bides and cattle, gold and copper ore. The ex- 
ports are valued at about 3i millions sterling, and the imports at 2^ millions. 
The chief ports are La Guatba, Mabaoaibo, Gixtdad Bolivab, and Puerto 
Caballo. 

GOVEBNSCENT.— The Bepublic of Venezuela contains 8 States, 
8 Territories, and 3 Districts. 

The various States are practically self-governing, the ^eat object of their 
union being that of common defence. The Territones and Districts are directly 
controlled by the Central Government. The Revenue is a little over, and the 
Expenditure under, 1^ millions sterling. The Public Debt is about 4 millions 
sterling. 

TowxiB.~The capital of Venezuela is the city of CARACAS (77), delightfully 
situated in a fertile mountain valley, 8,000 feet above the sea, and 12 miles dis- 
tant firom the shores of the Caribbean Sea. La Guayra (14), on the coast, forms 
its port, and has a large amount of foreign trade. Comana and Barcelona, 
botn to the eastward of Car&cas, are also of some commercial importance. 
Cumana has a magnificent natural harbour. The island of Margarita, to the 
north of Cumana, belongs to this State. 

The only other towns of any note are Valencia (89)^ and Olaracalbo (84). 
Valencia is south-west of Car&cas, and, like that city, lies a few miles inland ; 
Puerto OabaUo is its port. Maracaibo is on the west side of the channel, 
which connects the lake of that name with the sea. Bolivar or Angostura is 
the chief place in the valley of the Orinoco. 



COLOMBIA. 

The Republio o^ Oolombia is in the north-west comer of South 
America, and is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, on the 
edit by Venezuela and Brazil, on the sovih by Ecuador, and. on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. 

The total area of the Bepublic is estimated at 831,000 square miles, or nearly 
6 times that of England and Wales. 

The population is about 3^ millions, about one-half of whom are Whites (of 
Spanish descent), and Mestizoes of mixed Indian and Spanish blood. The rest 
are Indians, a lar^ number of whom are Indios bravos, or uncivilized. The 
State Religion, as in all the other Spanish republics of South America, is Roman 
Catholic. Primary education is free, but not compulsory. 
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DCOTTNTAIKS.— South America is traversed by the loftiest and 
the most continuous system of highlands in the New World, namely, 
the Andes. Like North America, this continent exhibits the char- 
acteristio fact that its most elevated FK)rtions lie along the western 
sidcL and it exhibits this in a more eminent degree than is the case 
in tne northerly half of the New World. The Andes lie much nearer 
to the Pacific Coast than the Bod^ Mountains, and leave only a 
narrow plain between their western base and the sea. 

Soath America has three mountain systems — ^the Andean, the Parime, and 
the Braiillan. The Andean system is much higher and far more massive than 
either of the other two, and, with the exception of the Himalavas, sarj)asses 
every other mountain chain on the earth's surface in altitude and continuity. 

1. The Andes run in the direction of north and south, through the entire 
length of South America, from the Isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn. They 
form in some parts two, and in others three, distinct chains, with high plateaux 
enclosed between. The highest summit ia Sorata, on the western border of 
Bolivia. This mountain reaches 24,812 feet above the sea, and is higher than 
any other in the New World. Even this great altitude, however, is 4,000 feet 
lower than that of the culminating peaks of the Himalayas. 

Many other mountains in the vast system of the Andes exceed 20,000 feet iu 
height, and no less than 20 peaks are upwards of 19,000 feet in height A great 
number of snow*covered summits occur in the ranges enclosing the elevated 
tableland of Titicaca. Numerous high summits are also found iu the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Equator : these were at one time supposed to be 
the loftiest mountains on the globe. Towards their southward extremity, the 
Andes diminish greatly in height, and make much closer approach to the 
neighbouring ocean. In Patagonia, the mountain system rises abruptly out of 
the waters of the Pacific. Through their entire course the Andes rise above the 
line of perpetual snow. 

A great number of active volcanoes occur in the Andes, especially on the 
borders of Chili and in the neighbourhood of the Equator. The highest of them 
are Cliimborazo (20,545 feet), and Cotopazi (19,613 feet), both of which are 
within two degrees south of the Equator. Earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence in most parts of the Andean region. 

2. The Parime System comprises several ranges traversing the plateau 
which rises between tiie low plains of the Orinoco on the north, and the Amazon 
on the south. The main chain extends from the Casiquiare (the best known of 
those remarkable streams which connect the Orinoco basiu with that of the 
Amazon) eastwards to the coast, near the mouth of the Amazon, and is knovm 
as the Sierra Parime in the west, and the Sierra Acaray in the east The 
average elevation of these ranges is probably 4,000 feet, or about 2,000 feet 
higher than the plateau which they traverse. 

3. The Brazilian System consists of numerous chains, some of which lie near 
the coast, others at a considerable distance inland. The coast ranges are the 
loftiest portions of the system ; the highest points, however, seldom exceed 
5,000 feet 

TABLELANDS.— The South American tablelands are found 
chiefly within the regions traversed by the Andes, and are enclosed 
between the double chains which are formed through lar&re portions 
of that mountain system. 

The highest among them is the Plateau qf TUicaca, within Bolivia and Peru, 
which contains the large lake of that name, at an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet 
above the sea. The Plateau of Quito, which is crossed by the line of the equator, 
is at an elevation of 9,000 feet. There are other portions of the mountain 
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system in which the enclosed plateaux— bordered on either hand by snowy 
summits— exhibit similar elevations. These plateaux resemble the interior 
tablelands of the Asiatic continent, but are inferior to them both in altitude 
and in lateral dimensions. 

PLAINS.— The whole mterior of South America is but of moder- 
ate elevation. A series of great plains stretches from the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea southward to the estuary of the La Plata and the 
mouth of the Rio Negro. These plains separate the Andes from the 
mountain systems of Guiana and Brazil. They are naturally divided 
into three great portions, namely : — 

1. The llanos f or grassy plains of the Orinoco valley. 

2. The selvcUf or forest plains of the Amazon valley. 

3. The pampas, or plains of the La Plata region. 

(1.) The UanoB or savannalis resemble in general features the prairies of 
North America. They are vast natural meadows, portions of which are annu- 
ally overflowed by the rivers. 

(2.) The selvas exhibit a dense growth of natural forest. The forest-covered 
tracts are succeeded to the southward by grassy plains, which stretch from the 
upper portion of the basin of the Amazon into that of the Paraguay and other 
tributaries of the Rio de la Plata. 

(3.) The pampas are vast plains which, according to the changes of the 
season, are alternately covered vdth herbage or with gigantic thistles. They 
stretch from the estuary of the La Plata to the base of the Andes. 

mVEBS. ^Nearly the whole of the South American continent 
has its slopes directed towards the Atlantic, and all its larger rivers 
consequently discharge into that ocean. The Andes lie so near to 
the Pacific as to leave no room for the formation of any considerable 
streams upon their western side. 

Three of the rivers of South America are greatly superior to the 
others in magnitude and geographical importance, namely, the Orin- 
oco, the Amazon, and tne liio de la Plata. The Amazon alone 
drains an area equal to more than a third of the continent, and the 
three together water nearly three-fifths of its total extent. 

Of the smaller rivers, the principal are the Atrato and Magdalena, 
to the west of the Orinoco : the Essequihoi Demera/ra, Berhice, 
Corentyn, Surinam, and Ma/roni, between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon ; the Mararihao, Paranakyha, San Francisco, and Pa/ra- 
hyba, between the Amazon and the La Plata : and the Colorado, 
JSegro, Chvbut, and Santa Cruz, south of the La Plata. 

1. The river Orinoco, which has a length of 1,500 miles, waters the region 
of the llanos or grassy plains. It rises in the western defiles of the Pari me 
Mountains, and is joined by numerous tributaries in its circuitous course to the 
flea. The most remarkable feature of the Orinoco is that, about 130 miles below 
its source, the river divides into several branches, the best known of which 
flows to the south-westward, under the name of the Gasiqiiiare, and joins the 
Rio Negro, an affluent of the Amazon. The Orinoco is thus connected, by a 
natural channel, with the basin of the river Amazon. There is no other instance 
in the world of the permanent bifurcation of a river of such magnitude, though 
■a few similar examples occur elsewhere among streams on a smaller scale. 
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PERU. 

Thk Repubuo Of Pbbu is on the western side of South America, 
and is bounded on ^e north by the Republic of Ecuador, on the east 
by Brazil and Bolivia, on the south by Bolivia and Chili, and on the 
u^t by the Pacific Ocean. 

Peru has a coast-line of about 1,300 miles, and an area of 500,000 square 
miles — about 10 times the size of England. 

The population of Peru is about 8 millions, three-fifths of whom are Indians, 
the rest are Mestizoes of mixed raoe, and Whites of Spanish descent. 

NATTTBAIi FEATX]GEtES.~Peru includes (1) a large portion of 
the Andes ; (2) a plain along the Pacific Coast, between the mount- 
ains and the sea : and (3) a more extensiye plain which stretches 
from the eastern base of the mountains into the interior. 

1. The portions of the Andes which traverse Peru include some of the highest 
elevations of the mountain system. Cold and barren tablelands, which rival 
in elevation the lofty plateaux of Central Asia, are included between the exterior 
chains or cordilleras. The TcMeland qf Pasco (between 10® and 11® S. lat.) 
reaches 11,000 feet, and the tableland which contains the Lake qf TUicaca, 
further to the southward, is still more elevated. 

2. The Coast Plain constitutes, however, the most remarkable feature in the 
physical geography of Peru. It is, almost throughout its entire extent, an arid 
and sandy region, in which the only verdure found is on the immediate banks 
of the numerous short streams by which it is traversed. 

3. Peru includes the upper portion of the great river Amazon, and the chief 
tributaries by which it is joined, either within the mountain region, or Portly 
after its issue from the mountains. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Peru varies with the most striking 
differences in its physical conformation. The mountain region is 
cold. The coast plain is as intensely hot and arid as tiie tehama of 
the Arabian peninsula— a tract which it resembles in many respects. 
Rain is almost unknown here, and the dense mists which are of 
periodical recurrence are the only source of moistura The plains 
to the east of the mountains are watered by abundant rains. 

FBODUOTIONS.— Peru has great agricultural resources and still 
greater mineral wealth, but its mines of gold, silver, and quick- 
silver, long the richest in the world, are now only worked to a 
limited extent. 

All the rich productions of the South American forests— gums, balsanu, 
, cinchona-bark, vanilla, sarsaparilla, and the caoutdiouc-tree— abound in 
Peru, and the food^lants of Europe thrive at various elevations amon^ the 
mountain region. The guano procured from the little sroup of the Chmcha 
Islands (13° 40' S. lat.) for many years formed one of the chief items in the 
Peruvian export trade. These and other deposits are now to a great extent 
exhausted, but recent surveys show the existence of rich deposits of this in- 
valuable fertilizer on the coast of the midnland. The export of sugar has 
largely increased within recent years. The development of the resources of 
the country has been greatly facilitated by the construction of an extensive 
system of railways. The disastrous war with Chili so disorganized the trade 
and industry of the country, that they have not yet regainea their previously 
flourishing condition. 
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Commerce.— The commerce of Peru is chiefly vwitli Great Britain and Ger* 
many. Annual value, about S millions sterling. 

The chief exports are cotton, Mies, sldns, straw liats, sugar, silver, dn- 
cbona, cocoa, and wool (sheep and alpaca). The exports and imports from 
the United Kingdom are valued at about I niillionBterling a year. 

<H)VEBNMENT.— Peru, like the rest of the South Americau 
States, is a Republic.^ 

Towns.— The capital of the Bepublic is the city of LIMA (ISO), which is 6 
miles distant from the coast of the Pacific. Lima was founded (a.d. 1585) by 
Pizarro, whose remains lie within its magnificent cathedral. CaUao, on the 
adjacent coast, is the port of LinuL and the commercial outlet of Peru. Pasco, 
Cozco, and Arequlpa are among tne most considerable inland cities of Peru ; 
Paita and Mollendo are important seaports. Pasco i& famous for its rich silver 
mines, and is connected by rail with Lima and Callao. Cuzco (20) is a city of 
early Indian origin, the former capital of the Incas or native sovereigns of Peru. 
It stands in an Andean valley, at an elevation of more than 11,000 feet above 
the sea, and is connected by a railway with the coast 



BOLIVIA. 

The Bepublic of Bolivia, which derives its name from the 
^eat liberator of Spanish South America, Simon Bolivar, is an 
mland State, bounded on the ru/r^ and east by Brazil, on the simth 
by the Argentine Bepublic and Paraguay, and on the west by 
Peru and Chili. 

The area of Bolivia is considerably greater than that of Chili, being estimated 
at 483,000 square miles, or about eight times that of England and Wales. 

The present population of Bolivia is estimated at 2i millions, of whom the 
aboriginal Indians number over a million, the Mestizoes or mixed races about 
half a million, and the Whites also about half a million. The Whites, as is 
the case along the whole western side of the South American continent, are 
Spaniards or of Spanish descent. 

NATTTBAIi FBATTJBES.— Some of the highest portions of the 
Andes are within Bolivia. The border-line between Peru and Bolivia 
crosses the high tableland of Titicaca, the larger portion of which is 
within the latter State. On either side of the tableland are ranged 
some of the highest summits of the mountain system. One of the 
number — the peak df Sorata, which attains an elevation of 24,812 
feet— surpasses in height even the lofty cone of Aconcagua, in the 
Chilian Andes, which was formerly regarded as the culminating 
summit of the New World. 

To the east of the Bolivian Andes, vast plains stretch towards the interior of 
the continent. These are watered by numerous rivers, some of which belong 
to the basin of the Amazon, others to that of the Paraguay. Lake Titicaca 
is partly within Bolivia and partly in Peru. The basin of this lake is entirely 
inland ; the Desaguadero River, which issues from it, is lost in the salt lake 
of Uros, to the south-east. 



L The Rereuue is now over, and the Expendi- 
ture under, U millions sterling a year. The 
external Foreika Debt (about Slf millions ster- 
liuff, contracted in England in 1870-72) was can- 
celled by the cession, in 1890, to the bondholders 



of all the State railways, guano deposits, mines, 
and lands for 66 years, the bondholders under- 
taking to oomplete and extend the existing rail- 
ways. 
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0U3U.TE and PBODUOTIOKB.— The climate and productions 
of Bolivia resemble tliOBO of Peru. Like that country, it aboundt 
nftturaUy both in mineral and v^etable wealth. 

The commercial pTOdDatlong of BoIMb include pnciinM meliUt, barib, and the 
tBDDJ of tha mlpaoa and other animsls of the llnnui tribe. The principal BSii- 
enltnnl products are vtaiu, rice, barlfy, oata, cotton, cocoa, indigo, india- 
rnHber, eoca, votatoa, and the choicest /ruitt, with ciacluma baric, medicinal 
flioiti, &0. Coca 1> one of tbe most Important products of the conntry, white 
there are over fire millioo cinchona trees, vhicti field 200,000 lbs. of t>ark 
annually. The culture of the cojee plant \s ettendlng. 

Oommeroe.— Nearly one-half of the Imports, which awrago IJ millloDa 
a yeu-, are belieTed to come from the United Kingdom, mainly tbrongll the 
PersTian port of Aries. Two-thirds of tbe a^ortB, which amount to 1} 
millions a year, coadst of direr. Ai Bolivia baa no sen-coast, her product 
pais through FernTian and Chilian porta and Bnenos Ayres. 

Government.— The govsmment of the Bepublio i« entrusted to a Fzesidact 
and a Congress of two Chamben, elected by nnivenal auj&age. The State reli- 
gion is the Roman Catholic There are 600 primary schools and 6 universities- 
Towns.— The capital of Bolivia is Bnoia or Chuqaisaca, but the seat of 
Oovemment is usually La Paz. SHOKB (17) is situated on the interior pjateiu, 
at an elevation of moFa than B,000 feet. Potosl (12). to the south-weat of the 
capital, is a mors famous city, on account of the rich silver mines with which 
its name was formerly so long associated-^ The town of la Fax (G7J, whicb 
Itaoda only a ehort distance from IaIb Titicaca, ia more populous, and com- 
mercially more important, than any other place in Bolivia, and the chief transit 
^-'- of thr -~ -  =- "-—-■*—— '»" =- - = — • 



if the country passes through ic Coobaliamba (20) is an important 
agncuitural centre. Santa Onu (10) is the chief town to the east of "- - "" 
fflllecas, and will shortly be united by rail with the Eiver Paraguay. 



QUESTIONS ON PERU AND BOLIVIA. 




CHILI. 

The Republic op Chili includes the comiHiratively narrow strip 
of country on the western coaat of South Americ%^bctween the Andes 
and the Pacific It is bounded on the north \>j Pern ; on the tutrihr 
ea»t, by Boliria ; on the e<ut, by the Argentine Republic ; and on 
the weet and south, by the Paciflc. 

Hiongh of saoh narrow limits in the direction of east and west, the area of 
the Provinces end Territories included in the Republic is not leaa than 284,000 

I. Tin a\Jtr mlnsi 01 PfitMl alone »™ oiU- I Ih^t dlMOYm '= 1*" ^""O W 'Wi but IbiJ 
nltu to 000 milUnu of toUDdi aUrUDg, froDi I 
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square miles, or more than 6 times that of England and Wales. The extreme 
length is over 2,800 miles, but the breadth, even north of Valdivia, is on an 
average not more than 100 miles. 

NATURAL FEATURES.— The stupendous cordillera which 
forms its eastern boundary is the great feature of Chili. The Chilian 
Andes include some of the highest summits of the mountain system 
—the loftiest being the peak of Aconcagua. Numerous other high 
summits, many of them volcanoes, occur both to the north and south 
of this peak. 

The plain between the Andes and the sea is much broader within Cliili 
than on other parts of the western coast. This plain is not uniformly level, 
but diversified, for the most part, by hills of moderate altitude, with watered 
valleys between. Towards the extreme north, however, it passes into a per- 
fectly arid region, called the Desert of Atacama, which is now within Chili. 
This is a perfectly sterile wilderness, devoid of rain and entirely destitute of 
verdure. 

Rivers.— Chili contains numerous rivers, which uniformly have their courses 
to the westward, flowing from the Andes into the Pacific Ocean. The longest 
of them is the Biobio. 

Climate.— The climate of Chili is temperate and healthy, becoming gradually 
cooler towards the south. The northern part of the country is nearly rainless. 

TRADE and INDUSTRIES.— Agriculture and mining are the 
chief industries in Chili, and animals and animal products are a great 
source of wealth. 

The country is barren and sandy in the north, but extremely fertile and pro- 
ductive in the south, where most of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
in:oducing annually about 21 million bushels of wheat, and 24 million gallons 
of wine. Live animals, with wool, hides, skins, and other animal products, 
are important items in the exports, but the chief sources of wealth are the 
nitrate deposits of the north, the copper and silver of the centre, and the 
iron and coal of the south. Mining products form five-sixths of the exports, 
while the agricultural products only amount to about one-ninth of the whole. 
Nitrates form the bulk of the mining products, while wheat and wine are the 
principal products of the soil. ^ 

GOVERNMENT.— Chili is a Republic,'* under an elective Presid- 
ent. The legislative power is vested in a National Congress or 
Parliament. 

Chili has a population of over 3 millions. It includes a larger proportion of 
the white race (Spanish) than is the case in other countries of South America. 
The Roman Catholic religion is uniformly followed by the Chilian people. 
Education is free and at the cost of the State. There is a university at Santiago. 

Divisions and Towns.— The Republic is divided into 23 Provinces. The 
chief towns are Santiago, the capital, and Valparaiso, the chief port. 



1. The total imports and exports each amount 
to about 13 millions sterling. About two-fifths 
of the foreign trade is carried on with Great 
Britain— the imports therefrom and exports 
thereto each amount to about 3| millions ster- 
ling annually— the rest chiefljr with G«nnany, 
France, the united States, and Peru. 

2. Chili proclaimed its independence of Spain 
in 1810. The war with Pern and Bolivia closed, 
in 1881, with the total defeat and dispersion of 
the Peruvian army at Chorillos and MiraflorM, 
and the surrender of Lima and Callao to the 



Chilians. A treaty of peace was signed in 1883. 
During the civil war of 1891 in Chili, between 
the President, who evidentiv aimed at a Dictator- 
ship, and the Congressionalists or Parliamentary 
party, several battles were fought, and much 
blood was shed and property destroyed. The 
conflict was ended by the capture of Valparaiso 
after a hotly contested battle at Vina del Mar, 
and the subsequent occupation of Suitiago bv 
the Congressional troops. The ill-starred Presid- 
ent Balmaceda shot himself in the Argentine 
Legation at Santiago. 

2a 
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SANTIAQO (200), the capital of Chili, is an inland city, about midway be- 
tween the Andes and the ocean. The chief seaport is Valparaiso (105), which 
is the most important centre of commerce on the west coast of South America. 
The city of Oonoepoion (24), on the River Biobio, to the south of Valparaiso, 
is also of considerable commercial importance. On the coast, to the north of 
Valparaiso, are nnmerons ports, among which Ooqatmlx) and Iquique (16) are 
the most important. In tne northern portion of the country are the ports of 
AntOfagasta and CoUja. Tftrapacd, at the foot of the Andes, is the chief 
town of the ceded Peruvian province. The ports of Tacna and Arlca and the 
adjoining districts are also provisionally held by Chili 



THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Argentina or the Argentine^ Republic includes the group of 
States formerly known as the * United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata," and now consists of 14 Provinces and 9 Territories. The 
area of the Provinces is stated to be 516,7(X) square miles, and that 
of the various Territories 719,3(X) square miles, so that the republic 
has a total area of no less than 1,335,000 square miles, or nearly 
20 times that of England and Wales. 

Argentina is bounded on the north by Bolivia, on the north-east by Fara- 
gnay, on the east by Brazil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
westby CMU. 

The republic is very thinly peopled, the total number of inhabitants being 
not more than 4^ millions, a very small number for such an immense country, 
averaging only 3 per square mile.' 

The Spanish language prevails throughout Argentina. The Boman CaihoUe 
religion is uniformly followed. The primary schools are maintained by the 
general and provincial governments. There are 2 universities and about 50 
normal schools and lyceums. 

NATURAL FEATTJBES,—The greater part of the Argentine 
Republic is an immense plain. This plain includes, in the south, the 
region of the Pampas, and, in the north, the larger portion of an 
extensive tract called tne Gran Chacos, succession of grassy plains, 
of the highest natural fertility, though tenanted only by wild beasts 
or by savage Indians. 

Rivers.— The rivers of Argentina are of first-rate magnitude. Among them 
are the Paraguayy the Parana^ and the Urtiguay, the three great feeders of 
the extensive estuary entitled the River Plate (Rio de la Plata). The whole 
region, with the exception of a very small tract in the extreme north, is within 
the Temperate Zone, and the climate is not generally warmer than that of 
southern Europe. 

PBODXJCTIONS.— The vast herds of cattle and horses and the 
enormous flocks of sheep which are reared on the immense pastures, 
constitute the wealth of Argentina, and animals and animal pro- 
ducts form the chief exports. 



1. Argentine, from the Latin argentum^ silver. 

2. So called from the Rio de la PlatOt «.&, the 
River of Silver. 

8. A laraer proportion of the Argentine people 
are of white race than is the case in the coun- 
tries further north. The whites are chiefly, but 
by no means exclusively! of Spanish descent. 



The increase of population within recent yean 
is due mostly to immlOTation, chiefly from the 
south of Europe, the Italians forming 70 per 
cent and the Spaniards only 10 per cexit of tbe 
new comers. Over a million settlers entered too 
country between 1882 and 1890. 
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Agriculture is, however, progressing rapidly, and about 10,000 square miles 
of laud are now under cultivation. The chief crops are wheat and maize, but 
a large acreage is devoted to alfalfa, oats, flax, vine, sugar-cane, and other 
cultures. The mineral wealth is great, but almost undeveloped ; some gold, 
silver, and copper are exported. 

Trade.— The commerce of the Argentine Republic is very large, and has 
nearly doubled during the last decade. Present value, about 56 millions sterling. 

The foreign trade is mainly with Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and the United States. * The chief articles of export are wool, hides and skins, 
live animals, frozen and salted meat, tallow, maize, wheat, linseed, &c 

Nearly 7,000 miles of railways connect the principal cities of the Republic 
with the capital and chief seaport, BUENOS AYRES, %nd there are, besides, 
some 5,000 miles under construction. 

GOVERNlffENT.— Each of the Argentine Provinces is a distinct 
republic, the whole constituting together a Federal Republic.^ 

Divisions.— The Argentine Republic is divided into 14 Provinces and 9 Ter- 
ritories. The Provinces may be arranged in three groups :— {1) Littoral, (2) 
Central, and (3) Andean. 

The Littoral Provinces, 4 in number, are Buenos Ay res, Santa FS, Entre 
Rios, and CorrierUes, The Province of Buenos Ayres is the lar&^est and most 
important of all the Argentine provinces. This Province, with the city of the 
same name, which forms the capital of the Republic, contains considerably 
more than a third of the entire population of the country. The city of BUENOS 
AYBES (561), stands on the south side of the magnificent estuary of the La 
Plata, and is the most important commercial centre, not only of the Argentine 
Republic, but also of all South A merica. The capital of the Province of Buenos 
Ayres is La Plata, also on the same river, 40 miles south-east of the Federal 
capital. 

The Central Provinces of the Republic are also 4 in number. They are Cor- 
dova, San LuiSf Santiago del Estero, and Tucuman. These four provinces are 
named after their chief towns, all of which are united by rail with Buenos Ayres. 

The Andean Provinces of Rioja, Catamarcaf San Juan, Mendoza, Salta, 
and Jujuy (also named after their chief towns) are, with the exception of the 
Patagonian and the Chaco Territories, the most thinly-peopled portion of the 
Republic. 

The Argentine Territories, 9 iu number, are Misiones, Formosa, and Cfuico 
in the north ; La Pampa in the centre ; and Rio NegrOy Neuquen, Chybut, 
Santa Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego in the south. The Territory of Misiones is 
in the north-east, between the Parana and the Uruguay, which here approach 
each other, and are connected by a short railway. Formosa and Cluico are 
both within the vast £1 Gran Chaco. La Pampa, as the name shows, is within 
the Pampas region, between the Province of Buenos Ayres and the Andean 
Territory of Neuquen. The other Territories are within the extensive and 
comparatively barren region known as Patagonia, which, until recent years, 
was inhabited only by a few thousand uncivilized Indians. The Bio Negro 
Territory is bounded on the north by the Colorado River, and is traversed by 
the Rio Negro, at the mouth of which is Viedina, the only town. TTie Territory 
of Chubut or Chupat is named from the river which flows through it ; near 
the mouth of the Chubut is Rawson, the centre of a prosperous Welsh colony, 
connected by a railway with Port Madryn, on a fine inlet, the Baia Nueva. 
The Territory of Santa Cruz includes the southern part of Patagonia, and its 
chief river and town are also named Santa Cruz. 



L The trade with Great Britain ia very large 
and steadily iucreasing, the exports from the 
Kepublic to Great Britain amounted, in 1890, to 
over 4 millions sterling, "while the imports of 
British produce— principally machinery, hard- 
ware, and cotton, woollen, and linen goods— 
the same year, were valued at 8^ millions sterling. 



2. When these Provinces first declared the^r 
independence of Spain, in the early part of the 
present century, they were sixteen in number. 
But two among them subsequently separated 
from the federal body and assumed the position 
of independent States. These are Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 
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PARAGUAY. 

The Republic of Paraguay, the "Mesopotamia of South 

America," is to the north-east of the Argentine Republic. It is 

enclosed between the great rivers Parana and Para^vayy and is 

bounded on the north and east by Brazil. 

Paraguay has now an area of only 91,970'Sqiiare miles, and a population of 
aboat S30,000| besides 60,000 semi-civilized, and 70,000 uncivilized Indians. 
Its most characteristic article of produce is the yerba mati or Paraguay tea, 
which is extensively used in South America like tea iu the Old World. Yerba 
mat6, tobacco, hides and skins, oranges, sugar, &c., amounting to about half a 
million sterling, form the chief exports. About half the imports come from 
Great Britain. The c*hief town of Paraguay is ASUNCION (35), on the River 
Paraguay. Onlv three other towns— Villa Rica, Conoepcion, and San Pedro 
— have over 10,000 inhabitants. 

URUGUAY. 

The Republic of Uruguay lies to the north of the La Plata. 

The River Uruguay forms its western border. On the east it is 

bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the north by Brazil. 

Uruguay includes 72,000 square miles, and has a population of about 700,000. 
Its capital is MONTE VIDEO (172), which stands on the north bank of the Rio 
de la Plata, at the entrance of that estuary. Monte Video occupies a position 
admirably suited for maritime commerce, of which it enjoys a large share. The 
rearing of cattle and sheep is the leading industry in the republic, and ati active 
trade is carried on, chiefly with Great Britain and France, the principal articles 
of export being cattle, hides, preserved meat, wool, and tallow. Fra^ Bentos 
and Paysandu have important preserved-meat manufactories. 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

The British Crown Colony of the Falkland Islands is situated in 
the South Atlantic, about 300 miles east of Magellan Strait. 

Tlie Colony consists of two large islands — East Falkland and West Falkland 
— and about a hundred smaller islands. Tlie total area is about 7,500 square 
miles, and the population about 2,000. The staple industry on these treeless but 
well grassed islands is pastoral — large numbers of sheep, cattle, and horses are 
reared, and wool, tallow, hides and skins, and sheep form the chief exports from 
Port Stanley, a free port at the head of Port William on the coast of Enst 
Falkland, and which is not only the capital, but also the only important settle- 
ment in the colony.' 

QUESTIONS ON CHILI, ARGENTINA. PARAGUAY, &c. 



1. How is Chili bounded on the east, west, and 
north? 

2. Give some account of the natural features 
of Chili. 

a What productions of the mineral kingdom 
lielong to Chili? What articles constitute its 
commercial produce? 

4 Name the capital of Chili, also its chief 
seaport. 

a Where are Ooncepcion and Coquimbo? 

6. Under what form of government is Chili? 
What language is Bi>okcn there ? What religion 
is followed? 

7. Where is the Argentine Republic ? How Li 
it bounded? 

8. Where is the tract of country known as thu 
Gran Chaco? What natural features dues it 
•xhibit? 

9. What three great rivers belong to Argentina ?. 
Into what estuary are their waters discharged ? 



10. In what does the wealth of the Argentine 
Republic chiefly consist? 

11. What articles constitute the commercial 
produce of this region ? 

12. What city forms the capital of the Argen- 
tine Republic ? On what river is it ? 

13. How many provinces ore at nresent in- 
cluded within the Argentine Republic? What 
two States, now independent, were formerly 
members of the Argentine Cunfedenitiou? 

14. Name and point out on the map the nine 
Territories of Argentina. 

15. Where is Paraguay? What two great rivers 
bound it on either bide ? 

16. Name the capitals of Paraguay and Uruguay 
re8i>ec lively. 

17. What characteristic article of natural pro- 
duce dees Paraguay furnish ? 

la To whom do the Falkland Islands belong? 
What town do they contain ? 



1. The Falkland Islands were discovered by Davis in 1592. They were taken ix>S8ession of by the 
British Government, as a station for the protection of the whale hshory, in 1883. 
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OCEANIA. 

Oceania, the fifth grand division of the land surface of the globe, 
embraces the vast " world of islands " in the Pacific Ocean, and also 
includes the great island-continent of Australia* and the smaller 
islands between the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. 

Oceania thus includes the two ^eat divisions of AustralaBia and Polynesia, 
and some geographers include m addition the Malaysian or East Indian 
Archipelago. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, that is. Austral or Southern Asia, is the general 
name given to the larger British Colonies and Possessions in Oceania. 
Australasia thus includes the great island-continent of Australia, 
the islands of Tasmania and New Zealand, together with the Fiji 
Islands and British New Guinea. 

Australia, -which is, strictly speaking, an island, but an island of such an 
immense size that it may well be regarded as a continent, * is politically divided 
into five distinct colonies, at present independent of each other. 

The Five Colonies of Australia are New Sovih Wales (the Mother-Colony 
of Australia), Victoria^ QueeTislandf South Australia, And Western Australia j 
and their absolute and relative position may be readily grasped by regarding 
the continent as divided into three parts — Western, Central, and Eastern — by 
the 129th meridian east, and by another line formed by the 138th meridian in 
the north and the 141st in the south. The Western part consists entirely of 
Western Australia, the Central section comprises South Australia and its 
Northern Territory, while the Eastern division includes the three colonies of 
Queensland in the north. New South Wales in the middle, and Victoria in 
the south. 

The Colony of Tasmania is an island to the south of Victoria and separated 
from it by Bass Strait. 

The Colony of New Zealand consists of two large islands, and a number of 
smaller islands in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 miles to the south-east 
of Australia. 

The Fiji Islands, a British Crown Colony, are also situated in the Pacific, 
about 1,000 miles north of New Zealand. 

British New Ouinea includes the southern and south-eastern part of the 
island of New Guinea, which lies oflf the north-eastern coast of Australia, at 
a distance of about 60 miles from it. 

1. The Kreater part of South America, and a 1 in the world. Greenland is the next in size, and 
consideraole portion of Africa, are within the [ New Guinea, the third largest Island, is only one- 
Southern Hemisphere, but Australia is the only tenth the size of Australia. 

one of the continents wholly to the south of the ' As a continent, Australia is the smallest of the 
Equator, its extreme northern point being in , sixgreatland-masseson the surface of the globe, 
nearly ll^ South lat. , or 770 miles from it But it is not much Inferior in extent to Europe, 

2. As an island, Australia is by far the largest , which Is only about one-fifth larger. 
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EXTENT.— Some idea of the immense extent of Australasia may 
be flniined by comparing the areas of the various colonies with that 
of Great Britain and other countries. Australia alone has an area 
of nearly 3,000,000 souare miles, or 33 times that of Great Britain, 
while iNew Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji, and British New Guinea have 
together an area of 226,000 square miles, or nearly 4 times that of 
England and Wales. 

AUBtralasla has thus a total area of no less than 3,161,000 square miles, or 
26 times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, 15J times the size of France, and 
rather larger than that of the United States of North America, and only about 
one-sixth smaller than that of all the countries of Europe taken together. 

The proportion In size of the Australian colonies to each other and to the 
-whole continent may be readily seen by the following comparison : — ^If a conti- 
nent were divided into 100 equal parts, Victoria would comprise 3 such parts ; 
New South Wales, 10 ; Queensland, 23 ; South Australia, 80 ; and Western 
Australia, 34.^ 



DISCOVERY.— The " Great South Land " was probably first seen 
by a French navigator in 1503, but it was not practically made known 
to the world until 1770, when the famous Captain Cook explored the 
whole eastern coast, from Cape Howe to Cape York, and took formal 
possession of the country, to which he gave the name of New South 
Wales, from a real or fancied resemblance to the southern part of 
the Principality of Wales. 

Settlement.— The first settlement in Australia was formed in 1788 at Sydney 
Cove, the neighbourhood of Botany Bay, which had been, on Cook's recom- 
mendation, chosen as the site of the new settlement, being found utterly un- 
suitable. 

Exploration.— Since the discovery and occupation of Australia, a succession 
of dauntless explorers have crossed and recrossed the continent, in order to 
ascertain its character and capabilities for settlement. 

GOVERNMENT.— All the Australasian colonies, except Fiji and 
British New Guinea, which are Crown Colonies, possesses responsible 
government. 

The form of government is similar to that of the United Kingdom. At the 
head of the executive in each colony is a Oovemor, representing the Queen, and 
appointed by the Crown. The legislative power is vested in a Parliament of 
two Houses— the Legrislative Council, nominated or elected, corresponding to 
the British House of Lords, and the Legislative Assembly, elected by the 
people, exercising similar powers to the British House of Commons. * 



1. The Australian Hand-Book{GoTdon & Gotch) . 

2. The first step towards the Federation of the 
Australasian Colonies was taken in 18S6, when a 
Federal Ooancil, at which representatives from 
Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Aus- 
tralia, ana Fiji, were present, met at Hohart 
for the first time. The Council met suhse- 
quently in 1888 and 1889. In 18S9, South Aus- 
tralia took part in the Conference, but New 
South Wales and New Zealand were not re- 
presented. In 1890, a Conference of Repre- 



sentatives of all the Australasian Colonies met 
at Melbourne, and resolved to take steps towards 
the holding of a "National Australasian God- 
vention," to consider and report upon a schemo 
of Federal Government 

At the National Australasian Convention, 
which held its sittings in Sydney, in 1891, the 
Constitution drafted for the proposed ** Common- 
wealth of Australia" was submitted to the dele- 
gates representing the whole of the Australasian 
Colonies. 
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AUSTEALIA. 

Australia, the "Southern Land," is, strictly speaking, an island, 
but an island of such an immense size that it may well oe regarded 
as a continent. 

Boundaries.— Australia is bounded by the ocean on every side — ^by the 
Pacific on the east, the Indian Ocean on the west, and the Soutliem Ocean ou 
the south, while Torres Strait, the ArafUra Sea, and the Timor Sea, separate 
it from the Melanesian and East Indian Archipelagoes on the north, and Bass 
Strait from the island of Tasmania on the south-east. 

Extent.— The greatest length, from Steep Point on the west to Cape Byron 
on the east, is about 2,400 miles. The greatest breadth, from Wilson Promou- 
tory on the south to Cape York on the north, is nearly 2,000 miles. The toted 
area of Australia is nearly 3,000,000 square miles. ^ 



COASTS.— Australia is much more solid and unbroken in shape 
or external contour than Europe— more so, indeed, than any of the 
other continents, except Africa and South America. The total length 
of coast-line is estimated at 10,000 miles— an average of 1 mile of 
coast to every 300 square miles of area. 

1. Inlets.— The ^reat bight known as the Gvlf qj Carpentaria, on the north, 
and the corresponding incurve of the Great Australian Bight, on the south, 
are by far the most extensive. Of the smaller inlets, the most noteworthy are 
Port PhiUip, Encounter Bay, the Gvlf of St, Vincent, Spencer Gvlf, zxAKinq 
George Sownd, on the south coast ; Giographe Bay, Shark Bay, Exmouth Gvlj, 
and King Sound, on the west coast ; Cambridge Gvlf, Vam, Diemen Gvlf, and 
Amhem Bay, on the north coast ; and Princess Charlotte Bay, Halifax Bay, 
Broad Sound, Hervey Bay, Moreton Bay, Broken Bay, Port Jackson, and 
Botany Bay, on the east coast. 

2. Straits.— The two principal straits are — Torres Strait, in the north, and 
Bass Strait, in the south. Torres Strait divides Australia from New Guinea. 
Bass Strait intervenes between the Australian mainland and the neighbouring 
island of Tasmania. 

3. Oapes.- The principal capes are Cape York, the most northerly point ; 
Cape Byron, the most easterly ; Wilson Promontory, the most southerly ; and 
Steep Point, the most westerly point. 

4. Islands.— With the single exception of Tasmania, there are no large 
islands off the coasts of Australia. The principal are Kangaroo Island, off the 
coast of South Australia ; Stradbroke, Moreton, Fraser or Great Sandy, and 
Hinchiribrook Islands, off the east coast of Queensland ; WeUesley Islands and 
Groote Eylandt (Great Island), in the Gulf of Carpentaria; Melville and 
Bathwrst Islands, off the coast of the Northern Territory ; and Dirk Eartog 
Island, at the entrance to Sharks Bay, off the coast of Western Australia. 

L The actual area of Australia is oompnted at or 2$j times the size of Great Britain and lie- 

2,944,628 sqnare miles, or 28 times that of Great land. Queensland, with an area of 66&224 souare 

Itritain and Ireland. The largest of its five miles, is 6% times as large as the British Isles, 

divisions. Western Australia, has an area of over while South Australia, with an area of over 

1,000,000 square miles, or more than 8 times the 903,425 square miles, is nearly 8 times the size of 

size of the United Kingdom ; the smallest colony, the mother country, or 18 times as large as Eng- 

Victoria, with an area of 87,884 square miles, is land and Wales alone. The five Colonies together 

nearly as large as Great Britain. New South are very nearly equal in area to the United 

Wales comprises an area of 809,175 Kuare miles. States, exclusive of Alaska. 
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NATURAL FEATX7BES.— "Australia is an immense plateau, 
with a narrow tract of land sometimes intervening between the edge 
of this elevated area and the sea. The east side is the highest, 
averaging about 2,000 feet above the ocean. The west side is not 
more than 1,000 feet above the same. The north is a little higher. 
The south side is either level with the ocean, or abuts in cliffs upon 
the sea, ranging from 300 to 600 feet in heignt."* 

*' The general character of all the seaward side of the tableland is precipitous, 
but on the south-east angle of the continent the tabular form disappears, and 
there is a true cluster of mountains — the Australian Alps — ^whose highest eleva- 
tion is a little oyer 7,000 feet. This group is near the sea (Bass Strait), and to 
the southward there is another group of almost equally high mountains which 
forms the island of Tasmania." 

MOXTNTTAINS.^In Australia, as in Southern Africa^ the higher 
grounds run from south to north, at no great distance from the eastern 
coast These elevations on the eastern side of Australia form a con- 
tinuous, though most irregular, cordillera or chain of heights, ex- 
tending from Cape Howe to Cape York, and known by the general 
name of the Great Dividing Range. 

Various names are applied to the different portions of this long range. The 
southern portion bears tne name of the Australian Alps ; further north, the 
range forms the well-known Blue Mountains, and, still further north, it is 
known as the Liverpool Bange, &c. The Australian Alps are the loftiest part 
of the chain, and contain the highest of all the Australian Mountains — Mount 
Toumsend, 7,256 feet in height. Mount KosciuskOj in the same range, is the 
next highest in elevation. 

In Victoria, the high lands to the west of the Great Dividing Range culminate 
in two distinct ranges running north and south, and known as the Grampians 
and the PjrreneeB. 

In South Australia, the principal range runs along the eastern side of the 
Gulf of St Vincent and Spencer Gulf. It is known in the south as the Mount 
Lofty Bange, and in the north as the Flinders Range. 

The western coasts are also backed by high grounds of moderate elevation, 
the principal portion of which, known as the Darling Bange, runs parallel to 
the coast at a distance of from 10 to 25 miles. 

ItrVEBS.— Although a large number of rivers are met with on 
the coast of Australia, there is but one river— the Murray— which 
at all approaches the larger streams of other continents. 

The chief characteristic of the rivers of Australia is their liability to sudden 
and violent floods, and too many of them are, unfortunately, mere surface 
torrents, supplied by the rains, which are, over the greater part of the interior, 
both scanty and irregular. During seasons of drought, they are speedily dried 
up under the intense heat of an Australian sun, or converted into a chain of 
ponds. With the recurrence of the rainy season, vast floods of water are poured 
through their beds, and huge trunks of trees, masses of rock, and other (Ubris, 
carried down by the stream, bear witness to the violence of the torrent. The 
Murray and its chief tributaries are perennial streams, but their volume of 
water undergoes great variation according to the season of drought or rain. 



1. Key. J. Teni8on«Woods. 

2. The mountains of Tasmania, which are 
divided into two sections by the valleys of the 
Tamar and the Derwent, may be reffarded a« 



ontUen of the great Australian Oordillon. 
Several peaks rise over 4,000 feet— the culmin- 
ating point, OradU Jfountain, attainiof an 
niflvation of 6.009 feet 
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1. Tlie Australian Section of the Pacific River System comprises several large 
and jpermanently-llowing rivers. Of the coast streams or Queensland, the 
principal are the Burdekin, the Fitzroy, the Burnet, and the Brisbane, all 
of which are navigable for steamers of considerable tonnage for some distance 
inland. In New South Wales, the coast plain is watered by many noble 
streams, the largest of which are the Clarence, McLeay, lUanningf, Hunter, 
Hawkesbury, and Shoalbayen. In Victoria, the Snowy River, the Mitchell, 
and other smaller streams fall into the Pacific ; the other rivers of the colony 
belong to the basin of the Indian Ocean. 

2. The Australian Section of the River System of the Indian Ocean includes 
the Murray^ which enters Encounter Bay through Lake Alexandrina; the 
Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, De Ghrey, Fitxroy, and other rivers 
of Western Australia ; the Victoria and Daly, in the Northern Territory ; 
and the Roper, FLindei's, Mitchell^ and other streams which fall into the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. 

The MT7BRAT, which drains a large portion of Queensland, the whole of the 
interior of New South Wales, the northern half of Victoria, and a part of South 
Australia, rises on the western slopes of the Australian Alps, about 15 miles 
south of Mount KosciuskOf and becomes navigable at Albury, about 150 miles 
from its source. Throughout its upper and middle course, the Murray forms 
the boundary between the colonies of Victoria and New South Wales ; its lower 
course, below its junction with the Darling, is within South Australia. Its 
two great tributaries— the Murrumbidgee and the Darling— with their sub- 
sidiary creeks, drain the whole of New South Wales and a part of Queensland 
west of the Great Dividing Range. The length of the Murray is 1,300 miles, 
the average width of the main stream is about 240 feet, and its depth about 16 
feet, but it undergoes great variation according to the season of drought or 
rain. 

Of the numerous streams that traverse the more settled portion of Western 
Australia, the Swan alone is navigable to any extent. The MurcMson, Oas- 
coyne, Aisliburton, De Grey, Fitzroy, and other rivers drain the northern 
half of Western Australia. In the Northern Territory of South Australia, the 
Victoria, Roper, and other rivers are navigable for considerable distances 
inland. The Gregory, Flinders, Norman, and Mitchell are the largest of 
the many streams that converge into the south-eastern portion of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

3. The largest ''continental" rivers of Australia are the Diamentina and 
Cooper's Creek or the Barcoo River. Both these streams enter South Aus- 
tralia from the south-west of Queensland, but while Cooper's Creek enters 
Lake Eyre, the Diamentina dries up and disappears in the stony desert to the 
north of the Delta of Cooper's Creek. 

Lakes.— Lake Alexandrina, through which the Murray passes immediately 
above its mouth, is the largest fresh-water lake in AustraUa. It is a shallow 
expanse of water, dificult to navigate. Most of the other lakes that are marked 
on the maps of Australia are only salt marshes, or mere surface ponds, with 
dry beds during the larger portion of the year. Of these, the most extensive 
are Lakes Eyre, Torrens, and Gairdner, to the north of Spencer Gulf, and 
Lake Amadous, in the interior, 270 miles north-west of Lake Eyre. 

CLIMATE.— Generally speaking, the climate of Australia may 
be said to be uniformly warm and intensely dry, but exceptionally 
healthy, and well suited to Europeans. 

So vast a continent necessarily exhibits great differences in climate, which, in 
fact, ranges from the tropical heat of the north to the cooler and more enjoyable 
climate of the south. The most densely-peopled districts of Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia, have a climate resembling, 
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in the main, that of the countries of Southern Europe— genial and delicions in 
autumn, winter, and spring, and disagreeable only in summer, during the pre- 
valence of the hot wind! which now and then blow from the interior, fortun- 
ately only for very brief periods. 

Bainfall.— All the Australian colonies suffer more or less from periodical 
droughts, but the total rainfall is, on the whole, greater than in England. 
The rains fall with great violence at particular seasons, more especially during 
the winter of the Southern Hemisphere, that is, from May to August. During 
nine months of the year there is often little or no rain, and the plains in the 
far interior are sometimes without rain for two or three years consecutively. 

NATUBAL FBODXJCTIONS — The mineral wealth of Australia 
equals that of any of the other continents j its animal and vegetable 
productions differ in many respects from those of the rest of the 
globe. 

1. FIiANTS.— Australian vegetation is of a strange and peculiar 
character, and is not less noticeable for the large number of distinct 
species, tnan for their dissimilarity to those of other countries. 

The characteristic trees of Australia are the eucalypti or gum trees, and the 
acacias or wattles. There are altogether about 150 different kinds of gum trees, 
most of them found in Australia alone, and many of them of great value for 
their timber. Several of the acadas are also magnificent woods, and the bark 
of the black wattle is valuable for tanning. Ferns are numerous, particularly 
in the mountain gullies — one variety has fronds six feet in length. The Aus- 
tralian " bush " is generally an open forest country, easily traversed, and with 
large areas of good pasture for sneep and cattle. But the desolate ''scrub" 
country is the dread of the explorer, while the spinifex-grass regions are most 
difficult and often impossible to penetrate. 

All the grains, finiits, and vegetables, whether European or tropical, 
planted in the Australian soil, yield abundant crops, wherever there are suffi- 
cient moisture and suitable temperature. 

Although the Australian Colonies, compared with European countries, have 
barely emerged from the pastoral stage, the agricultural produce is considerable, 
and now amounts in value to about three -fourths of the animal products. 

Wheat, maize, oats, and barley are largely grown, the vine is extensively 
cultivated, and the sugar-cane and tobacco are grown in many of the wanner 
districts in the Eastern Colonies. All kinds of fruit are grown in each of 
the colonies. 

2. ANIMALS.— The native animals of Australia are even more 
peculiar and anomalous than the plants. 

The Marsupialia are the characteristic mammals of Australia. The most 
remarkable marsupials are the kangaroos, the largest of which are about 6 
feet high and weigh some 200 lbs. The smaller wallabies, hare kangaroos, 
and rat kangaroos, are much more numerous. The Australian opossums aie 
marsupial animals of arboreal and nocturnal habits, but quite distinct from the 
true opossums of America. The koala or native bear is a kind of sloth, not 
much larger than the opossum, and of simUar habits. The thick-limbed and 
clumsy wombat, also a marsupial, lives on roots and burrows underground. 
The bandicoot is a small rat-like kangaroo. But the most remarkable, perhaps, 
of all the animals found in Australia are the duck-billed platypus (Ornt^Ao- 
rhyncus paradoxicus) or water mole, which is a mammal, but has a bill like a 
duck and lays eggs ; and the echidna or ant-eating porcupine, which some- 
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what resembles the English hedgehog. The elegant native cat, a carnivorous 
marsnpial, is fierce and intractable, but the dixi£^o or native dog is much more 
formioable. The ferocious and untameable pouched hyena, and the native 
devU, now only found in Tasmania, were formerly also found in Australia. 

The abundance and variety of bird life in Australia are remarkable, and 
of over 600 distinct species, less than one-twentieth are found elsewhere. 
Parrots, cockatoos, and paroquets are numerous ; eagles, falcons, hawks, 
and owls abound ; the lyre-hU'd, the bower-hird, with numerous species of 
pigeons and doves, are all famed for the beauty of their plumage ; while the 
laughing jackass, or great kingfisher, and the mocking bird, arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveller by their extraordinary cries. Among the larger birds are 
the black swan, the brush turkeys or mound makers, the native compan- 
ion, a water bird somewhat like a gigantic crane in appearance, and the emu, 
a kind of ostrich, the largest of all Australian birds. 

The reptiles of Australia include numerous varieties of snakes and lizards. 
Several species of snakes, particularly the death-adder, the black snake and 
the tiger snake, are venomous, and some of the lizards, which are very com- 
mon, attain a large size. Several species of alligators infest the rivers of 
Queensland and Northern Australia. 

There are over a hundred different species of edible sea-fish, of which the 
schnapper, which sometimes attains the weight of 30 lbs., is the most valuable 
and abundant. 

In the insect world, Australia occupies a foremost position, whether as re- 
gards number, peculiarity, or activity, the latter quality being unpleasantly 
conspicuous in tne mosquito. 

Introduced Animals. — ^AU the domestic animals of Europe have been intro- 
duced into Australia, and immense flocks of sheep and countless herds of 
cattle, besides a very large number of horses, are now reared on the vast pas- 
tures which, not so long ago, only ' carried ' kangaroos and wallabies. Camels 
have also been successfully introduced into South Australia. 

Noxious Animals. — The dingo or native dog is not the only noxious animal ; 
kangaroos, wallabies, and rabbits, which consume the pasturage, are even 
greater pests. The rabbits are the greatest pests in many parts of Australia, 
and over a million sterling has been spent in their destruction. Large sums 
have also been paid for the destruction of kangaroos, wallabies, kangaroo rats, 
hares, and wild pigs. 

3. MINEKALS.— Australia abounds in mineral wealth, and its 
marvellous progress and prosperity are largely due to the enormously 
rich gold mmes of Victoria. Queensland, and New South Wales, the 
productive copper mines or South Australia, the valuable coalj&elds 
and rich silver mines of New South Wales, the famous tin mines of 
Tasmania, and to extensive deposits of other useful and valuable 
metals and minerals. 

Oold may^ be said to be the " creator " of Australia, for the discovery of 
fabulously rich goldfields attracted a large and energetic population, and ad- 
vanced the progress of the country hundred of years at a bound, i The richest 
gold ilelds are those of Victoria, but the gold mines of New South Wales and 



1. In 1823, the assistant-Bunreyor of New South 
Wales found particles of gold in the sands of the 
Fish RiTer, about 15 nxiles from Bathurst, and, 
in 1839, Count Strzlecki found gold in the Vale 
of Olwyd, and, two years later, the noble metal 



was also discorered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke in 
the Macquarie Vallev, but it was not until 1851 
that payable deposits were proved to exist in 
New South Wales and Victoria. 
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Queensland have produced a vast amount of the precious metal, which is also 
found in South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia.^ 

Metals other than gold are also found. The silver mines of the Barrier 
Ranges and Broken Hill districts of New South Wales are among the richest 
in the world. Lead is found in all the colonies, but is only worked when 
combined with silver in paying proportions. Copper also exists in all the 
colonies, and has been mined extensively in South Australia, New South Wales, 
and Queensland. The richest deposits of tin are in Tasmania— 3fotfn< Biachqf 
in the north-west of the island is a mass of tin ore, yielding 80 per cent, of 
the pure metal. But nearly twice as much tin is produced in New South 
Wales, and considerably more in Queensland than in Tasmania. There are 
large deposits of excellent trou ore in almost all the colonies, but none of them 
are worked, except in New South Wales. 

Mineral faels are abundantly distributed throughout Australia, and the 
coalfields of New South Wales are amoxi£: the most eztenstve in the world. 

Coal is also found in Queensland, Tasmania, and Victoria.* 

INHABITANTS.— The people of Australia are mainly settlers 
from the British Isles, or their descendants, and now number over 
3 millions. There are also about 50,000 Chinese^ 10,000 Polynesians^ 
1,000 Malays, and perhaps 100,000 Aborigines, 

The Australian Aborigines are among the most degraded members of the 
human race. A few roots and berries, with shell-fish, insects, grubs, and other 
repulsive objects, form the food resources of the Australian savage, who will 
eat almost anything — lizards, snakes, and frogs being especially esteemed, while 
most of the wilder tribes are also cannibals, not from necessity, but from choice. 
Some of them are occasionally employed as shepherds by the colonists, but 
they dislike continuous work, and soon return to the bush. There are still a 
few hundreds of them in Victoria, and they are rather more numerous in New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia, but most of them are 
confined to the thinly settled parts of Queensland, and even there, as elsewhere, 
they are gradually dying out, although it will probably be a long time before 
they are entirely extinct. In Tasmania, the last of the aboriginal race died iu 
1876. The Chinese, who number about 60,000, are most numerous on the gold- 
fields, principally in Northern Queensland, where the Polynesians and Malays 
are also mostly found, having been introduced as labourers on the sugar or 
cotton plantations. 

There is a considerable German element in Australia, especially in South 
Australia and Queensland, and there are several thousand Scandinaylan, 
American, and French settlers in the various colonies. 

With these insignificant exceptions, the Australian people are British or 
of British origfin. The native-born Australians now largely outnumber the 
settlers from the United Kingdom and all other countries, and the increase of 
the Australian-born section of the population is much greater than the increase 
due to immigration, except in Queensland and, perhaps, in Western Australia. 



1. Large ' nuggets,' or masses of pure gold, hare 
at various times been unearthed m Victoria and 
New South Wales. The "Welcome Stranger," 
found in 1869 in Victoria, weighed 190 lbs. : the 
"Welcome" nugget, found In 1868, weighed 
184 lbs. 9 oz. 16 awts., and sold for £10,500. In 
New South Wales, a mass of gold weighing 106 lbs. 
was found on the Turon in 1861. 

2. The total value of the metals and minerals 
produced in Australia, between 1860 and 1890, 
amounted to about -150 millions sterling, of which 



300 millions represent the value of gold, and of 
this amount considerably more than two-thirds 
were contributed by Victoria. About SO million 
pounds' worth of copper, and 20 million pounds' 
worth of tin, and not much less than 25 millioa 
pounds' worth of coal, with several million 

Kunds* worth of silver and silver lead ore, have 
en won in the Australian colonies during the 
last 40 years, in addition to the gold, an average 
yearly production of over 11 millions sterliug. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What continent and islands does Oceania 
embrace? What is the general name given to 
the British Colonies and other possessions in 
Oceimia? 

2. Name the five colonies of Australia. Where 
are Tasmania, New Zealand, and Fiji? 

3. Compare Australasia and Great Britain as 
regards extent. When was Australia first dis- 
covered ? Where was the first settlement made ? 
What steps have been taken towards the federa- 
tion of the Australasian Colonies ? 

4. In what particular, as to situation, is Aus- 
tnUia distinguished from each of the other 
continents ? 

5. By what oceans is Australia bounded on the 
east, west, and south ? 

6. State the area of Australia. 

7. Name the principal inlets, straits, and capes 
of Australia. 

8. Which portion of the coasts of Australia 
exhibits the most continuous chain of high 
grounds? 

9. How are the different parts of this Cordillera 
named? 

10. Point on the map to the Australian Alps. 
What height do they reach? 

11. In what other parts of the Australian con- 
tinent, besides the eastern coast, do ranges of 
high sround occur ? 

12. Name the most considerable among the 



rivers of Australia, and trace out its course on 
the map. In what mountains does it rise ? 

13. Name some of the rivers on the eastern, 
western, and north-western coasts of Australia. 

14 What is the chief characteristic of the 
Australian rivers ? 

16. Name the largest lake of Australia, and 
point it out on the map. 

16. What is the prevailing characteristic of the 
cUmate of Australia? With what countries of 
Europe may the settled portions of Australia be 
compared, in regard to temperature ? 

17. Give some particulars concerning the native 
vegetation of the Australian continent. 

1& To what order of Tnn.TnTn «ii> do the greater 
number of the animals of Australia belong ? In 
what other part of the world are members of 
this order found? 

19. Name some of the quadrupeds, among the 
domesticated animals of other regions, that are 
absent from the native zoology of Australia. 

20. Say what you know concerning the mineral 
wealth of Australia. In which parts of it are 
gold and silver found? In which copper? In 
which coal ? 

21. To what race and nation does the chief 
part of the present population of Australia 
belons? 

22. Say what you know concerning the native 
population of this division of the globe. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New South Wales, the "mother colony" of Australia, extends 
along the eastern coast of the continent from Point Danger on the 
north to Gape Howe on the south, a distance of 700 miles, and 
stretches inland for a distance of from 500 to 850 miles.* 

New South Wales is bounded on the north by Queensland, on the west by 
routh Australia, on the south by Victoria, and on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean. It has an area of 309,175 square miles, or 2\ times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and, as regards population, it has almost outstripped 
Victoria, although the number of inhabitants — nearly \\ millions — is very small 
compared to the extent of the country they occupy, there being on an average 
scarcely 4 persons to the square mile, or less than 125th part of the density in 
England and Wales. 

The coast-line of New South Wales is broken up by numerous bays and 
inlets, many of which aflford ample shelter and safe anchorage, and some of 
them, such as Port Jackson, Broken Bay, and Port Stephens, are among the 
finest natural harbours in the world. 

NATURAL FEATURIIS.— Physically, the colony presents con- 
siderable diversity. A comparatively narrow coast plain extends 
inland to the coast ranges, that generally form the seaward edge of an 
elevated tableland (upon which lie the irregular ranges of the Great 
Dividing Chain), and which slopes westward into the great plains 
of the interior. 

1. Mountains.— A series of mountain chains, known as the Great Dividing 
Bange, runs parallel to the coast at a varying distance of fiom 30 to 100 miles. 
East of it are smaller mountain chains — ^the Coast Banges. There are also 
several hill ranges and isolated hills in the interior. - 



1. Norfolk Idand, Pitcalm Island, and Lord 
Howe Iiluid are also attached to New South 
Wales. 

2. The portion of the Great Dividing Ran^e 
within New South Wales consists of scvon inam 



ranges, the best known of which are the famous 
Blue MountaiiM and the Munionq Range in the 
Australian Alps. The loftiest r»oints arc Mount 
Townaend, 7,2S56 feet, and Mount Kosciusko, 7,l7l 
feet 
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2. Rivers.— The Great Dividiug Range forma the main watershed of the 
colony, and contains the sources of almost all the rivers. The Hawkesbury 
and other rivers drain the comparatively short eastern slope into the Pacific ; 
the Darling, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other streams drain the Ions: 
western slope into the Murray, which itself flows along the southern frontier 
of the colony for over a thousand miles. 

The rivers of the eastern slope include the Hawkeshnry or Nepean, 330 
miles in length ; the Hnnter (300 m.) ; the Bhoalhaven (260 m.) ; the COarenoe 
(240 m.) ; the Iffacleay (190 m.) ; the Richmond (120 m.) ; and the Wanning 
(100 m.). 

The rivers of the western slope, with the exception of a few * continental ' 
creeks in the extreme north-west, belong to the basin of the MURRAY. The 
most westerly of these is the Darling, which joins the Murray at Wentworth, 
after a course of over 1,000 miles. The LacTilan (700 m.) is the chief tributary 
of the Mnrrumbidgee — ^the second great affluent of the Murray. 

3. Lakes.— The lakes of New South Wales are few in number and small in size. 
The largest mountain lakes are Lake George and Lake Bathurst. The largest 
coastal lakes are Lake Macqnarie, Lake Illawarra, and Brisbane Water. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of New South Wales is, on the whole, 
warm and dry, and everywhere extremely healthy. 

The rainfall is ample and sometimes excessive on the coast plain, moderate 
on the high lauds, and scanty on the great western plains. It averages from 50 
inches at Sydney to 20 inches on the uplands and less on the plains. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The indigenovs trees, shrubs, 2jA plants'^ are 
of less value than the cultivated cereals, fruits, and vegetables ; 
the native animals are absolutely valueless compared with the 
domestic animals now reared in millions on the rich pastures ; while 
the mineral resources of the colony are practically mexhaustible. 

No country has been favoured by nature with a greater variety and abundance 
of trees, yielding strong, beautiful, and durable timbers, and the mineral wealtb 
of the colony is very large. Much gold has been, and still is, obtained ; the 
silver mines are very rich, while the coal/ielcls are the most extensive and access- 
ible in the Southern Hemisphere, and must ultimately ULake New South Wales 
the wealthiest and most important of all the Australian colonies. 

INDTJSTBIES.— More than one-fourth of the adult male popula- 
tion of New South Wales are engaged in agriculture, one-fourteenth 
in pastoral pursuits, one-eighth in. manufactures, one-thirteenth in 
mining, and one-twelfth in trade and commerce ; the rest are chiefly 
engaged in professional pursuits, in transport by land and sea, or as 
skilled or unskilled labourers in building or construction. 

1. The pastoral industry, the first in order of time, is still the first in 
order of value: The staple product of the colony is wool, the annual clip 
amounting to about 230 million lbs. There are now over 56 million sheep in 
the colony. 

2. Afifriculture.— Only about one-half per cent, of the area of the colony 
is under cultivation. The principal crops grown at present are wheat, maise, 
oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, tobacco, grapes, oranges, and other 
fruits. 

1. Except, of course, the native grasses and I natural pasturage for so many mlllioni of 
shrubs, such as the salt bush, which form the | sheep. 
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3. Mlningr.— Mining, especially for coal, BllYer,^ and gold, is an important 
indostry, and about one-ninth of the population is dependent upon the yield 
of the mines. 

4. Manufactures of various kinds support about one-sixth of the whole 
population of the colony. The most important are wool-washing establish- 
ments, metal-works, printing-works, &c. 

5. Commerce.— The trade of New South Wales has increased from less than 
half a million iu 1825. and 20 millions in 1865, to over 4Ai millions in 1890. 
The foreign trade of this colony is larger than that of any of the other colonies 
of Australasia, both in absolute amount and in proportion to the population. 
It is, in fact, exceeded in value by that of no other British colony or dependency, 
India and Canada alone excepted. About 88 per cent, of the total trade is 
carried on with Oreat Britain and the other Australasian (Colonies and the 
British FoBsessions in other parts of the world — the rest is chiefly with the 
United States ^ Belgium^ France y Oerrtuinyt and China (Hong-Kong),* 

Imports — ^The imports consist principally of articles of food and drink, 
clothing, textile fabrics, iron and metal goods, and other mani^actured articles, 
sitgar, tea, dtc. Annual value, 23 millions sterling. 

Exports — ^The main articles of export are wool, gold fin coin), coaZ, live 
stock, tin, silver, copper, skins, and talloao. Annual value, 22 millions sterling. 

Ports.— The chief ports are Sydney, Newcastle, Wollongong, and Eden 
The bulk of the foreign trade of the colony passes through SYDNEY, which 
ranks next to Melbourne among Australian ports. 

Communications.— Internal communication is facilitated by a network of 
over 24,000 miles of roads and over 3,000 miles of railwajTS, together with 
several thousand miles of navigable waterways. 

GK)VESNMENT.— The government of New South Wales is 
vested in a Governor, who represents the Queen, and a Parliament 
of two Houses— the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Revenue, in 1890, amounted to nearly 9i millions sterling, and the Ex- 
penditure to a little over 9J millions, while the Public Debt was nearly 48^ 
millions, or £43 per head of the population. 

Education.— Education is under State control, and is compulsory, and free 
for poor children. The University of Syduey was founded in 1858. 

DIVISION'S and TOWNS.— The colony is divided into 13 Pas- 
toral Districts, and also into 141 Counties. The chief towns are 
Sydney and Newcastle^ on the coast ; Bathurst, on the tableland ; 
und Broken ]Iill,Bourke, and Albury, in the interior. 

SYDNEY (400), the capital of New South Wales and the oldest city in all 
Australia, is most picturesquely situated on the southern shore of Port Jackson 
—a magnificent natural harbour, absolutely unrivalled for convenience of 
entrance, depth of water, and facilities for shipping. The foreign commerce of 
Syduey is very extensive, and is surpassed among Australasian ports only by 
that of Melbourne, while, in the value of its trade, it is exceeded only by 
London, Liverpool, and Hull among British ports. Parramatta (12), famous 
for its orangeries and fruit gardens, is about 14 miles west of Sydney. 



1. SilTer-mining has, sinoe the disooTexy of the 
rich BilTer fields of the Barrier Bangea and the 
Broken HOI districts in 188S, beoome of great im- 
portance, and the annual export of silyer and 
Bilver-lead ore amounts to over 2 rnniiniiii ster- 
ling. Bao&EX Hill and Silt£rto9, the centres 



of the silyer region, are oozmected hy nil with 
Port Pirie and Adelaide. 

2L Nearly nine-tenths of the foreisn trade of 
the colony is carxled on with Oreat Britain and 
the British Possessions, and the direct trade 
with Great Britain alone is even larger than the 
intercolonial trade. 
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The chief towns on the coMt, heiidea Sydney, Bra Newcartle (53), the jfreat 
port of tha northern coalfields, Wollonerong, the port of the southern coal- 
fielJ, Balllnft, at the mouth of tlie Richmond Kiver, and Eden, on Twofold Bay. 
Nowciulle, at the mouth of the Hunter River, is the second largest town in the 
colony, andia Important as the chief emporium of the coal trada Theharbonr 
Is protected by a breakwater. ' 

The chief towns ou the tableland ar 
nimworQi, HndgM, and Oonlbara. 
wheat-growing district in the colony, is 
the largest town in the colony to the we! 

The largest towus on the plains are Albnry f3), on the Murray, Wa«ES 
Wi«gk and Hay, on the Mumimbidgec, DenUlqnlii, in the Riverine District 
of the Murray, Boorke and Wentworth, on the Darling, and Broken Hill 
(Z5) and BilTertoa, in the silver-mininK region to the west of the Darling. 
Albnry, famous for its wines and as the frontier town where the r.iilway from 
Sydney is connected with tha main line from Melbourne, is situated on the 
Murray, at the head of navigntion, abont 150 miles from its source, and Bbout 
1,000 miles from the outlet of this great river in Lake Aleiandrina, Between 
the Darling and the South Auslralian border lias the rich silver-mining district 
of the Barrier Bange. Here Broksn Hill, 800 miles west of Sydney, and 300 
miles north-east of Adelaide, and SllTertOn, 17 miles north-west of Broken 
Hill, are the chief centre. 

QUESTIONS ON NEW SOUTH WALES. 



VICTORIA. 



The "Gold Colony" of Victoria, called by the early explorers 
Australia Felix, from its beauty and fertility, ia tlie smaUeat in 
area, but the foremost in wealth and enterprise, of the Australian 
Colonies. It formB the aouth-eastem portion of the contineDt, of 
which it occupies one thirty-foiirth part. 



BOUNDARIES.— Victoria ia bounded on tlie norlh and nortk- 
east by New South Wales ; on the west by South AustraUa ; on tbr 
soutAby the Southern Ocean and Basa Strait; and on the soM(A-eas( 
by the Pacific Ocean. . 
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The greatest lengtb of the colony, from east to west, is about 420 miles, 
and the greatest breadth about 250 miles, while its area of nearly 88,000 
square miles is slightly less than that of Great Britain. 

But although Victoria is the smallest in area, it is the most densely peopled 
of all the Australian colonies. The actual populations of New South Wales 
and Victoria are nearly the same— both being over a million — but the density 
of population in the smaller colony is, of course, much greater than in the 
larger one, being, in Victoria, about 13, and, in New Soutn Wales, only 4 to 
the square mile. 

COASTS.— The coast Kne of Victoria is about 700 miles in length, 
and is indented by several inlets, the largest and most important of 
which is Port Pmllip Bay. 

Other considerable inlets are Western Port, Waratah Bay, and Comer 
iDlet, to the east, and Portland Bay and DlscoTery Bay to the west, of Port 
Phillip Bay. 

The largest islands are French Island and Pldlllp Island, in Western Port, 
and Snake Island, off Comer Inlet. 

The principal headlands are Cape Howe, the easternmost point, Wilson 
Promontory, the southernmost point of Victoria as well as of the whole con- 
tinent ; and Point Nepean and Point Lonsdale, which form the ** heads" at 
the entrance to Port Phillip Bay. 

MOTJNTAINS.--A chain of mountains, the southern part of the 
Great Dividing Bange of Eastern Australia, extends across the 
colony from east to west, at a distance of from 60 to 70 miles from 
the coast. 

The eastern part of the Cordillera is known as the Australian Alps, and the 
range terminates to the west in the Pyrenees and the Grampians. In these 
ranges, about 80 peaks rise over 4,000 feet, one-half of them over 5,000, and 
at least six over 6,000 feet— the loftiest. Mount Bogong^ is 6,508 feet above the 
sea — ^but the average elevation of the Victorian mountains is only about 8,000 
feet.'^ 

BIVEBS.— The Australian Alps and the western ranges form the 
watershed between the Murray Kiver system on the north and the 
basins of the numerous coastal streams on the south. 

Into the Murray, which forms the northern frontier of the colony for 980 
miles, flow the Oonltmm, 845 miles in length, the Loddon (225 m.)^he 0am- 
paspe (150 m.), the Orens (140 m. ), and the Hitta Hitta (175 m.). The Avoca 
(163 m.) and the Winunera (228 m.) rarely reach the Murray, generally ter- 
minating in salt lakes or marsnes. 

The chief coastal rivers are the Snowy River (300 m., only 120 miles of 
which, however, are within Victoria), the Latrobe (135 m.), the Taira Tarra 
(150 m.), the Hopkins (155 m.), and the Olenelff (280 m.). 

Lakes.— There are numerous salt and fresh water lakes, but most of them 
are shallow, and many are dry during the summer months. The largest are 
Lake Corangamite (90 square miles). Lake Colac (10 square miles), and the 
Oippsland Lakes'— XoAks Wellington, Victoria, King, and Reeves. 

1. other lofty peaks in Victoria are Mowtd I feet : Mowd Odtibmu, 6,026 feet; and Mount 
FMOirtop, 6,808 feet; Mount Hotham^ 6.100 I Pilot, 6,020 feet. 

2B 
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OIiZMATB.~The climate of Victoria is, on the whole, warm, dry, 
and distinctly heal^y. 

Victoria is not so hot as New South Wales or Queensland, still the tempera- 
ture sometimes rises in January above 100** F. in the shade, and rarely fsdla in 
July, the coldest month, below the Ireering-point. The ram&ll averages 25 or 
26 inches, but the air is so dry and the sou such, that moisture is absorbed 
mndi more quickly than in England. 

PBODUOTIONS.— A rich soil, a warm and ^nial dimate, and, 
in most j^arts, sufficient moisture, combine to give Victoria a Iiigh 
position m respect of her vegetable productions ; the Victoriaii 
merino wool is unsurpassed in length of staple, softness^ and lustre ; 
while the colony is justly fieuned for its immense mineral wealth. 

1. Pastoral Pursuits.— The pastoral industry is second to none in import- 
ance, and wool and other animal products and Uve stock amount to consider- 
ably more than half the total value of the exports of the colony. 

2. Agrioulture has made much progress of late years, and is becoming au 
important industry, not only along the coast, but also in the region norui of 
the Dividing Bange, although the rainfall there is so scanty and precarious 
that it has to be supplemented by irrigation. 

Wheat of the finest quality, with oats, barley, maiie. root crops, hay, and 
Rnj^isli sraaies, are extensivelv cultivated, while botn soil and climate are 
peculiarly adapted for the growth of the Yina, the oliye, and all kinds of frnit. 

8. Mining for gOld was, at one time^he most important industry, and it is 
to its enormously rich g61dfltf ds that victoria owes its extraordinarily rapid 
progress. Victoria is par excellence the *' Gold Colony," and fully one-third of 
its area is occupied by gold-bearing rocks. Since their discovery in 1851, the 
goldflelds of Victoria have yielded over 66 innitmi ozs. of the precious metal, 
valued at 226 mniioiifl sterling:, or two-thirds of the gold raised in all Austral- 
asia. ^ 

4. Manufbcturingr Industry has made much progress in Victoria, but the 
products are almost entirely for home use. 



COMMEBCE.— Nearljr half the trade is with England— the lest 
is principally with the neighbouring colonies. 

The imports, in spite of heavy duties on most of the important articles, 
greatly exceed the exports, four-fifths of which consist of wool, gold, wheat 
andjlour, and live animals. Annual value, 86 millions sterling— imports, 23 
millions ; exports, 13 millions.' 

Ports.— Melbourne, Qeelong, and Portland are the chief ports. 

Oommunications.— All the railwasrs in Victoria are the property of the 
State. Over 2,700 miles are now open for traffic. 



QOVEBNMENT.— Victoria possesses responsible government 
The Governor is appointed by the Crown, and there are two Houses 
of Parliament. 



1. In 1868, the gold prodnoed reached the enor- 
mous amount of 3,100,000 on., but in recent years 
the output has averaged 000.000 to 700,000 ozs. 
In 1890, It -was only 688,660 ozs. The gold-mining 
population numbers about 26,000, of vhom 8,000 
are Chinese. 



SL The direct trade with the United Klogdem 
is very large, tiie imports therefrom amoonting 
to about 9 millions sterling, and the exporti 
thereto to between 6 and 6 xmllions. 



VICTOEIA— QUEENSLAND. 3B5 

The Berautw, ia 1891, unoouted to S} miUioiu itsrliag, tha Bxpendltan 
to et miUiooB. The Publio Debt is over 43} millioiu. Dearly tbe whole of 
whicQ hui been Incurred in tbe construction of rulwajg, mter-vorks, adiool 
buildings, and other public voiks. 

Sdncatton ia amply provided for in tha uomarouj BchooU and wrend 
colleges ajfiliated to the uniisrait; of Helbourne. Thara ii no State Chni^ 
in Yiatoiia. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Victoria is divided into i districts^ 
and 37 conntles. More than one half of the people of Victoria Uta 
in towns. Of the 60 cities, towns, and boroughs, tbe laigest are 
Melbonme, Ballarat, Bonmgo, and Oeelong. 



I, tha capital of Victoria, and tha most important commercial 
csntre in ths Southern Hemisphere, is situated on the Yarra, not far from tha 
shores of Port Phillip Bay, on which stand its lovely suburbs of St. Eilda ai ' 



Brigbion, with Port MeUmrnt (formerly called Sandridge), its port, and Wil- 
liamttoum, its outport. Including its suburbs, Melbourne now hsa a popu- 
lation of nearly half a million. 

Other Dotenorthy towns, besidaa Uelbonme, are OMlong, BoUaiut, Ararat, 
Slawell, and aerriiietoii, on the Witttr* Sailway; Castlemaliu, BeniUgi^ 
and Zolinea, on the NorlJiera SaSumy ; Vodonga, the terminus of tha North- 
SaaUrn JiaUvxxy, and Be«ollvortll, on a braucb of tbe same line ; and Bala 
and Balnudale, on the ScuUrn Sailvmy. On tha coast, to the west of Fort 
Phillip, are Warnuunbool, Port Fairy or Belhst, and Portluid. 



EXAMINATION QDE3TI0NS ON VICTTORIA. 




QUEENSLAND. 
QiTBENSiiAND is another "New England," growing daily in wealtii 
and population under ^e bright sun and doudlesa eky of Australia. 
This immense colony occupies the whole of the north-eastern portion 
of the continent, and is bounded on the east hj the Pacific Ocean, 
00 the north by Torres Strait and the Gulf of Carpentaria, on the 
west by South Australia, and on the south by New South Wales. 

The length of the colony, from north to south, is about 1,300 miles, ths 
breadth 800 miles, and tbe coaMine 2,fi60 miles. Its area is (108,000 square 
miles, or coueidtTsbly more than one-fourth of tbe continent. But the popn- 
Istton of thisTBHt colony, in 1891, Wis only 387,960, or about one person to every 
S square miles of area. 

I. Tha [DDT dlitilcli ui OIpihIiimI, Id ths 1 (TtmnKra, in Uu nortb-nit i tni LtMim, iB 
KuLh-«ut; 1b< Murrau, ia the iiDrtb'Diri;! the oorthsmUll tut ol ttis CWDf. 
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OOAST&— The extensive seaboard of Queensland includes the 
whole of the eastern coast from Point Danger to Oape York — the 
northernmost point of the continent— and also the eastern, and part 
of the southern, shores of the Golf of Oarpentaria. 

Along the eastern coasti at a distance of from 10 to 150 miles, the vast natural 
breakwater of the Great Barrier Beef makes sea-voyaging a pleasure for more 
than 1,200 miles. There are numerous openings in the reefs through which 
vessels may, in stormy weather, pass from the open ocean to the smooth water 
between the reefs and the coast, out there is only one reaUy safe passage for 
ships. The long voyage, from Torres Strait as far south as Gape Capricorn, is 
entirely within the shdtered channel thus formed. 

Of the numerous bays and inlets by which the coasts of Queensland are in- 
dented, the best known is Horeton Bay, in the extreme south-east. The 
harbour of ThUTBday tjimiiI an important port of call, is in Torres Strait. 

The largest islands are Stradbroke, Moreton, and Fraser or Great Sandy 
Island, on the eastern coast; and the Welleflley lelands in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

NATUBAL FEATURES.— The main features in the relief of 
Queensland, as of New South Wales, are (1) the coastlands, (2) the 
tablelands and mountains, and (3) the vast interior plains. 

1. MountainB.— The CkNUit Range extends, under various names, from York 
Peninsula in the north to within a few miles of Brisbane. The Main BangB, 
which forms the northern portion of the long cordillera of Eastern Australia, 
runs inland of the Coast Range, and may be said to extend from the Macpher- 
Bon Range, on the borders of New South Wales, to Cape York, The average 
elevation of these mountains is only about 2,000 feet ; no summits in the Main 
Range exceed 5,000 feet.* 

2. Bivers.— The rivers of Queensland belong to four distinct systems : (1) 
those that flow eastward into the Pacific ; (2) those that form the headwaters 
of the Darling, and thus belong to the basin of the Murray ; (3) the streams that 
flow southwards, and many of those flowing westward from the Great Dividing 
Range, and are either lost in the sand or ultimately fall into the salt lakes c^ 
Soutn Australia ; and (4) those that flow northward into the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. 

Of the numerous rivers which flow eastward into the Paciflc, the principal 
are the Brisbane, the Hary, the Burnett, the Fitiroy, and the Burdeldn. 

In the interior, the Warrego, the Condamine or Balonne, and the Madn- 
tyre, flow into the Darling River. Further west, the Viotoria or Barcoo flows, 
under the name of CooporB Creek, into Lake Eyre, while the Diamantina 
loses itself in the stony desert to the north-east of that lake. 

To the tropical basin of the Gulf of Carpentaria belong the Gregory, Flinden; 
Norman, Gilbert, Mitchell, and Batavla. 

CLIMATE.— Although the northern half of Queensland is within 
the Tropics, the heat is less oppressive than it is further south, while 
hot winos and sudden changes of temperature are unknown. "Durine 
a lar^e part of the year, the weather is fine, the sky cloudless, ana 
the au: dry and exhilarating." 

L In the Coast Range, tbe highest points are I Range, and Mount itolrymjils, 4,900 feet, in the 
M''ooroonooran, 0,400 feet, in the Bellenden Ker I Maokay Range. 
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There are, of coarse, great varieties of climate, but it may be said, gener- 
ally, that the seaboard oistricts are hot and moist, while tiie interior plains 
are hot and dry, and that frost and cold winds are known only on the ele- 
vated uplands in the south aud west. The rainfall on the coastlands (and 
especially in the north) is, on the whole, very heavv, and in some parts exces- 
sive, frequently amounting in the south part of Cook District to over 160 inches 
in the year. But in the western districts generally, the rains are scanty and 
irregular, while severe droughts are not umrequent. 

FBODUCTIONS.— The chief commercial produds of Queensland 
are wool^ gold, sugar, catUe, horses, sheep, tin, hides, and skins, and 
the principal industries are connected with the production of these 
commodities. 

INDUSTRIES.— The pastoral industry and mining are the 
chief pursuits in Queensland, and wool and gold are the staple 
products of the colony.^ 

1. Asrricxilture.— Agriculture is making steady progress, but only about a 
quurter of a million acres are as yet under cultivation. Maize and the sugar- 
cane are the chief olg'ects of culture, but wheat and rice, potatoes, hananas, 
pine-apples, oranges, grapes, and other /ruito are also grown. 

2. Mining.— Queensland is rich in minerals of all kinds, and mining, chiefly 
for gold, is the leading industry in many parts of the colony. Considerable 
quantities of copper, tin, and coal are uso produced, and other minerals and 
metals are found. 

3. Ck>mznerce.— The commerce of Queensland is chiefly with the other Ava- 
tralian Colonies, and, next to them, with the United Kingdom. Annual 
value, over 131 millions sterling— Imports, 5 millions ; exports, 8^ millions.* 

4. Ports.— All the larger towns of Queensland are seaports, but almost all 
the foreign trade is centred in the four ports of BrlslMUie, BocUiampton, 
TownsvUle, and Ibuyborongli. 

5. Badlways.— From each of the more important ports a railway has been 
constructed, running, with one or two exceptions, almost due west into the 
interior. Over 2,000 miles are now open for trafQc, and about 500 miles are in 
course of construction. 

GOVERNMENT.— The government of Queensland is vested in 
a (Jovemor, aided by an Executive OonnciL and a Parliament of two 
Houses— the Legislative Oouncil and the iiegislative Assembly. 

The Kevenue, in 1890, was 3^illions sterling, and the Eq>enditare, about 
3f millions sterling; the Fublio jDebt, incurred on account of immigration, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, roads, bridges, and other remunerative public works, amounts 
to over 28 millious. 

Education is free, secular, and compulsory. As in the other Australasian 
colonies, there is no State Church. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Queensland is divided into 12 large 
districts, some of which, and portions of others, are subdivided into 



1. The pearl fishery in Torres Strait (at Thnrs- 
day Island, Prince of Wales Island, Somenetw 
Ac), and the Mche de mer fishery carried on at 
the Barrier Reef, Murray Island, &a, are botii 
important industries. 

a The principal exports, the produce and 



manufacture of the colony, are gold and wool- 
each to the value of about 2| millions a year^ 
and refined sugar, hides and ddns, tin. 



raw 



silrer-lead. copper, preserved meats, tallow, 
pearl shells — frran which mother-of-pearl is 
made— btehe de mer, and oysters. 
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eotintles. All the laiiger towns are in the eastern or Pacific division 
of the colony ; there are few towns, and none of any considerable 
size, in the western districts. 

Only one town— BBIBBANB— has above 60,000 inhabitants. Five other 
towns— Bodkhainvtoii, KarylMrougb, Oympie, Ipswloh, and Townxvflle — 
hare between 10,000 and 15,000 inhabitants. Only a few of the western towns 
have a population of more than 1,000. 

Brisbane (62), the capital of the colony and the seat of govemment, stands 
on the Brisbane River, abont 26 miles above its outlet into Moreton Bay, The 
river is navigable for vessels drawing over 21 feet, and the trade with England 
and the other Australasian colonies is very large. Ipswich (10), which lies 24 
miles west of Brisbane, is the centre of the productive coal mines in the basin 
of the Bremer River. There are rich gold mines at Oymple. JSaxyhorongli is 
an important port on the Mary River, 26 miles above its mouth. The Port Curtis 
District is chiefly noted for its rich gold mines, among them the famous Mount 
Morgan mine, which lies about 28 miles south-west of Bockhampton, the 
great gold and wool port on the Fitzroy River, 40 miles above its month. The 
Kennedy District is also famous for its rich goldfields. Chartara Tdweni, 
Bayenswood, and Cape River are the chief gold-mining centres. Ifaclray is 
the centre of one-of the largest sugar-producing districts in the colony. Towns- 
▼ille is an important port on Cleveland Bay. Cooktown is a rising port on the 
northern coast, about 1,000 miles north-west of Brisbane. 

In the interior, the principal places are Roma, a flourishing pastoral centre 
on the Western Railway ; Cloncnrry and Oroydon, two important mining 
centres ; and Normanton, the chief port of the Gulf region, at the head of 
navigation on the Norman River. 



QUESTIONS ON QUEENSLAND. 



1. What colony lies to tho norih of New South 
Wales? Point ont iti boondarles on the map. 

2. Oive some idea of iti extent What is its 
population? 

8. Name the chief headlandn. and the principal 
inlete and islands, on tiie coast of Qneatisland. 

4. What are the main features in the relief of 
Queensland? Name the chief mountain ranges 
and the principal riven. 

& What charaotexixes the climate of Queens- 
land? 



6L What are the oommereial products of the 
colony? What are the leadinsr pursuits? Name 
the two staple products. Point on the map to 
the four largest ports of Queendand. 

7. Where are the pearl and the b6ch»<le-«ner 
fisheries carried on? 

& What is the fonn of Goyenunent? How ii 
the colony at present divided ? 

8. Describe the capital of Queensland, and 
name other inqwrtant towns on the coast and 
in the interior. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

SouTfi AusTBALiA^ is, next to Western Australia, the lai^gest 
colony on the continent, across which it extends firom the shores of 
the Southern Ocean to the Gulf of Carpentaria and the Arafura Sea 

The colony is bounded on the north by the Onlf of Carpentaria and the 
Arafura Sea; on the souih, by the Soathem Ooean ; on the east^ by Vlctoxla, 
Hew South wales, and Queensland ; and on the v)estt "^7 Western AustraUa. 



L Soutii AustraUa Proper extends from the 
Southern Ocean to the 26th parallel of South 
latitude. The Northern Territory extends from 
the 9Sth parsJlel to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. This colony and ita Northern Territory 



are separated from Western Australia by the 
129th meridian of East longitude. On the ssat» 
the boimdary is marked vj the lilst maridisa, 
up to South latitude 9r>, and thence north Iqr 
the issth meridian. 
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Extent.— This vast territory measures over 1,800 miles from sea to sea, and 
has a total area of over 900,000 sc[nare miles, nearly one-third of the continent, 
and no less than 10 times the size of Great Britain, or 15 times the size of 
England and Wales. The entire population, however, in 1891, only numbered 
819,145, an average of one person to every 8 square miles. 

COASTS. — South Australia has a deeply indented coast-line of 
about 2,000 miles in length. 

The principal inlets on the northern coast are Queen's Channel, Fort Darwin, 
Van Diemen Onlf, and Amhem Bay ; with Bine Mnd Bay and Ummen Bight 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

The southern coast is indented by the much larger inlets of Spencer Gulf and 
St. Vincent's Onlf, in and on either side of which are numerous smaller open- 
ings. The Gulf of St. Vincent communicates with the ocean by two channels — 
Investigator Strait and Backstairs Passage. The Goorong is a long arm of the 
sea on the eastern side of Enoonnter Bay, fh)m which it is divided by a narrow 
tongne of land. 

The largest islands belonging to South Australia are Kangaroo Island, 85 
miles long and about 30 miles broad, at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Vincent, 
on the south coast, and Melville and Batbnrst Islands, off the northern coast, 
with Groote Eylandt, in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

The principal headlands are Cape Jervls, Cape Spencer, and Cape Gatas- 
trophe, on the south coast ; and, in the Northern Territory, Gape Van Diemen, 
on Melville Island. 



NATXJBAL FEATTTBES.— Though South Australia has no 
mountain ranges comparable to those of the eastern colonies, its surface 
is sufficiently diversined by fertile plains, several long mil ranges, 
and well-wooded valleys, while the treeless, waterless, and aria 
districts often teem with mineral wealtL 

1. Motmtedns.— The chief mountain ranges in South Australia Proper are 
the Mount Lofty Range, ^ the Flinders Range, ' and the rugged Gawler Range 
in Eyre's Peninsula. In the south-eastern part of the colony are Mount Gambler, 
Mount Sclianc^, Mount TerriUe, and other isolated peaks that were formerly 
volcanoes, their craters being occupied by beautiful little fresh-water lakes.* 

2. Rivers.— With the exception of the Murray River in the south-east, South 
Australia Proper has no large rivers, but the Northern Territory is (for Aus- 
tralia) exceptionally well-watered. 

The Gawler, Torrens, and other streams which flow into St. Vincent's Gulf, 
are nearly or entirely dry for several months every year. 

In the Northern Territory, several noble streams enable sea-going vessels to 
penetrate into the interior for many miles. Among them are the Roper, Vic- 
toria, Paly, Adelaide, liyerpool, and the Soutli and East Alligator rivers. 

3. Lakes.— None of the other Australian colonies have so many or such 
large lakes as South Australia, but, though some of the great salt lakes are over 
a hundred miles in length, they are of no service to the colony, as they are 
liable to be dried up, and are absolutely unfitted for navigation. 



1. Its principal peaks are Movnt Loftv, 8 miles 
to ttiA east of Adelaide, attaining a height of 2.334 
feet above the sea, and Mount Barker (2,331 
feet). 

Sl The highest summits are ir<mn<Bemaria5Z« 



and Mount Browne both upwards of 8»000 feet in 
height. 

3. The Blue Lake, on Mount Gambier. is 940 
feet deep, and is surrounded by precipitous 
rocks, oovered with luxuriant Tegetation. 
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Ona, mud tbs luvelt, group of ult Uku occnplaa  vut area to the nortli of 

" " " T^ gronp Includaa bka ^M; I^ke Torreiu, and Lake 

h of thaiu between BO and 100 miles In length — with several 
 - - - -.-... ^^WA- 



Spencer Gulf, 'm* group Includea Laka ^re, lake Torreiu, and Lake 
Cnirdnar— eirch of thaiu between BO and 100 miles in length— with several 
■nullar bauu, inch ai I^ke Ikome, Lake BUnolW, Ac Uka Aleianflrlna, 



•t the moath of the Uoiray, la fraah, bat shallow and difficult ol 

OIiIlU,TB.— The climate of South Australia is hotter and drier 
than that of the other colonies in Australia, but for nine months 
in the vear it is agreeable. In the Northern Temtory the climate is 
tropical, except on the tablekuik, where the temperature is lower. 

The climate gsneralljr resembles that of Southera Italj. There la no winter 
In the Bngliah eenae of the term, though slight froni may be aiperiencad on 
the plaini, and ioe seen on tlie hills, in July and August, which are the coldest 
months.' 



FBODiraTXONS.— Wlteat and floor, wool and copper, are the 
staple produets of South Australia, and both climate asd soil are 
ertremely favourable to the extensiTe cultivation of the vine, the 
olive, the mulberrj, and other plants that require dij heat in order 
t« come to perfection. The soil and climate of the Northern Territory 
are suitable for the cultivation of almost all tropical plants.' 

1, AcrloiUturo.— South Australia is pre-eminently the agiicoltnial colon; 
of Australia, and the wkeat grown on the Adah^de Plains la the finest ia the 
world. Titioultnre is also an important Induatrr, and, ai a wine prodneiiig 
counby, the colonj already takes hi^ lank, while orangM and other Grnlw 
are oninrpassed in aiie and Ba,voaz. 



2, Minerals.— The miiNral reeourcea include vaet deposits of copper, iron, 
and (diver-lead, and sotiie gaUA, tdnnntli, and tin also exist. Of these, copptr 
is by far the moat important, and lus been to South Australia what gold has 
been to Victoria, and coai to New South WaUa.' 

8. Oommeroo.— Nearly the whole of the tntdo of Sonth Australia, which is 
vary large in proportion to the population, is carried on with the Unitfd 
Ktngdina, Nat South Wala, and the other Avttralanan Coionia. Anuoal 
value, 17 millious sterling- Impoi-ts, 81 millioua ; eiporta, 8| ndllions. 
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OOVEBNUENI A Governor, appointed by tJie Home GoTem- 

meiit, is at the head of the executive. The legislative power is 
exercised bj a Paxliament, which couBista of a Legislative Council 
and a House of Assembly.* 



DIVZSI01T8.— The settled portion of the colony is divided into 
Ooimties, Hondreds, and Bistrict Ooimcila. There are also four 
Pastoral Districts — the eastern, western, northern, and north- 
eaatem.* 

TOWNS.— Being principally a. pastoral and agricultural coimtiy, Soath 
Anstialia contains very few towns of any considerable atie, Adelaide, tlie 
capital, with a population, iucluding ita euburbs, of 120,000, is the only Ucge 
town, and Port Adelaide is tbe ovlj otbertown with a population of over 6,000. 

ADELAIDE, tbe capital of South Australia and the saat of government, 
atanda in a plain on tbe small river Torrena, about midway betwean tbe ahore 
of the Gulf of St. Vincent and the Mount Lofty range of mounUina. Fort 
Adelaide is situated on a fine imtnial barbour, formed by an inlet of the Qnlf. 

Other important ports s.re Port Victor, at tbe head of Eecouuter Bay ; Fort 
Wakefleld, near the bead of tbe Gulf of St. Vincent ; Wallaroo, tbe seaport of 
theikmana Wallaroo copper mines ; Koonta, anothercopper-mining centre and 
port ; Port Plile, the principal wbeat port of the colony ; and Fort Angnata, 
the most northern port in South Australia Proper. 

Of tbe inland towns, the most noteworthy are Qawler ; Sapniida, a copper- 



tbe Murray ; and Eooriuga or Burra, the ti 






uottl 



la tbe HarOiem TerritoTj/ tbe principal place is FALBIEBSTOIT, the capital 
id chief port, situated on the eastern side of b splendid natural harhoor, IJie 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Western Australia^ includes the whole of the continent to the 
west of the meridian of 129^ E., and is the largest, but the least 
populous, of aU the Australian colonies. 

Western Australia is bounded on the north and vfest by the Indian Ocean, 
on the ecut by Bonth Australia and its Northern Territory, and on the south 
by the BoutlMm Ooean. 

This vast colony has an area of over one million square miles, folly one- 
third of the continent, and no less than 18 times the size of England and Wales. 

The greatest length, from Cape Londonderry on the north to Peak Head on 
the sonth, is 1,490 miles ; and the greatest breadtb, from Steep Point on the 
west to the 129th meridian on the east, is 850 miles. The total area is estimated 
at 975,920 sqnare miles, or, inclasire of the contiguons islands, over one nullion 
square miles. The population, in 1891, amounted to 49,200. 

COASTS.— The coasts of Western Australia are indented by many 
inlets and estuaries, and are fringed by numerous islands. 

Western Australia is rather deficient in good harbours, the only inlets de- 
serving mention are Ktiig George Sound on the south coast, fiharkB Bay on 
the west coast, King Sound on the north-west coast, and Cambridge Oolf on 
the northern coast. 

Of the numerous islands along the coast, only two are as yet of any import- 
ance. These are Dirk Hartog's Island off Sharks Bay, and Bottnest Island 
off Freemantle, both on the west coast 

The principal headlands are Cape Londonderry, the most northerly point of 
the colony, North-West Cape, Steep Point, Cape Natoraliste, and Cape 
Leeuwln, the extreme south-western point of the colony, and Peak Head, 
the southernmost point. 

NATTJBAL FEATTJBES.— The surface of Western Australia 
is less diversified than that of any of the other Australian colonies, 




interior. 



1. Mountains.--The principal ranges are the Stirling Bange in the south, 
the Darling Range in the west, and the Sing Leopold Range in the north. 
None of the mountains of Western Australia exceed, so far as has yet been 
ascertained, 4,000 feet in height, and few of them attain an elevation of more 
than 2,000 feet. But many of them present a striking appearance, inasmuch 
as they rise abruptly fiTom level plains. 

2. Rivers.— The rivers of Western Australia are, with few exceptions, simply 
storm water channels, which carry off immense floods in the rainy season, but 
are dry, or consist only of occasional pools of water, during the rest of the year. 

The Swan is the only river in the settled districts in the south-west which is 
capable of being navigated to any extent. The northern and north-western 
rivers have much longer courses, but few of them run throughout the year, and 
navigation is generally limited to the estparies of the larger streams, such as 

1. Western Australia was originally kno-tm as I however, was confined to the soath-westecn 
the "Swan River Settlement"— that settlement, I corner of the present colony. 
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the Hnrdilsoxi, the Gascoyne, the Ashbarton, the Fortescue, and the De 
Qreiy. The Kimberley Division, in the extreme north of the colony, is watered 
by the Fitsroy, the Ord, and other rivers. 

3. Lakes.— The so-called lakes— Lakes Moore, Anstin, Barlee, &c.— are 
really immense salt pans or marshes, perfectly dry, " except after heavy rains, 
when they may be covered with a few inches of water." 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Western Australia is one of the most 
healthM and ei^ojrable in the world. In the north, there is a true 
tropical climate; in the central portions of the coast region, the 
climate is like that of Southern Italy; while in the south-west it is 
like that of the south of England, but the summer is much hotter, 
and the winter brighter and not nearly so cold. 

The rainfall varies from about 40 inches on the coast, from Albany to Free- 
mantle, to less than 20 inches in the hills 60 miles inland, while in the interior 
there are only occasional showers during thunderstorms. 

FBODTJCTIONS.— TToo^ is the staple product, and the annual 
clip exceeds in value the pearls and pearl-shells, the timher and 
sandalwood, the gold, and other exportable produce of the colony. 

The immense forests contain many valuable timber trees, such as the jarrahf 
the ttiart or white gum, the karris the red gum and Utte gum trees, and other 
eucalypti, together with shea oaks and wattles — ^the bark of the latter being al- 
most as valuable for tanning as oak-bark. 

nrDTTSTItlES.— Notwithstanding recent discoveries of large and 
productive goldflelds, the large increase of land under cvltivatum, 
the yalushlepearl-fiskeries, and the large and increasing timber trade. 
the pa4srtoraI industry is by far the most important occupation, and 
the chief source of wealth to the colony. 

The mineral resources of Western Australia are as yet imperfectly known, 
but when the deposits of gold, copper, lead, tin, and coal, now worked or 
known to exist, are fully developed, the colony may prove to be as richly en- 
dowed in this respect as any of the other colonies. 

Oommerce. — About half the trade of Western Australia, which consists in 
the export of raw produce, such as wool, timber and sandalwood, pearl- 
Bliell and pearls, gold, bides and BkinB, guano, bSche de mer, and horses, 
and in the import of mannfactnred goods, is carried on with the United 
Kingdom, and the rest mainly with the other Australian Colonies, Value, 
in 1890, 1^ millions sterling— imports, £874,000 ; exports, £672,000. 

The chief ports are Fteemantle and Albany in the south, and Derby and 
Wyndbam in the north. The mail steamers call regularly at Albany on King 
George Sound. There are about 600 miles of rautoay open for traffic, and 
several hundred miles are under construction. 

GK>VEBNMENT.— Western Australia now possesses full re- 
sponsible government. The New Oonstitution was proclaimed 
at Perth on October 21st, 1890.^ 

The OoTcmor is appointed by the Crown, and the legislative authority is 
vested in a nominated Legislative ConncU and an elected Legislative As- 
aembly. 



L The Rerorae, in 1S80, amonnted to £410.000, 
and the Expenditare to nearly £402,00CL while 
the Publio Debt was nearly li million sterllnfir. 
Education if oompolaoiy, rat not free. Both 



the GoTemment and the Assisted Sdiools ars 
under inspection. There is a High School at 
Perth and a Grammar School at Freemantie. 
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DIVISIOXS.— There are 6 land divisions, namely, the Sonth- 
West Divisioii, the greater part of which has been subdiyided into 
counties and the Gascoyne, North-West^ Kimberley, Encla^ and 
Eastern Divisions. 

Towns.— The chief towns are PERTH (9), the capital of the colony, prettily 
aitoated on a fine lake-like reach of the Swan River, about 12 miles a1x>ve its 
port. Fteemantle (5), at the mouth of the river ; Guildford, also on the Swan, 
9 miles above Perth, a charming little town surrounded by fields and vineyards ; 
York (3), 80 miles east of Perth, on the Eastern Railtoay, which connects at 
Bererlev with the Great Southern Railvfaj/, which runs thence to the principal 
port of the colony, Albany (2), an important port of call on King George Sound. 
OttBldton is the capital and chief port of the Victoria District in the northern 
part of the South-west Division. SoelMUxnei the chief town iu the North- 
West Division, is connected by a tramway, 8 miles iu length, with the port 
of CoBsadc, a centre of the pearl and i>earl-shell fisheries. The Elimberley 
goldftelds are about 350 miles west of Darby, the capital and chief port of the 
district, on Kinst Sound, and 200 miles south of Wyndham, a rising port on 
Cambrid^ GuIl Ends is a telegraph station at the head of the great Aus- 
tralian Bight, and near the border of South Australia. 



QUESTIONS ON WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 



L What portion of Australia is ineladed within 
the ooloziy of Western Anstralia? What colony 
adjoins it on the east I 

2. What is the area and population o< Western 
Australia? 

a Name the principal inlets, headlands, and 
islands on the coasts of Western Australia. 

4 Describe briefly the natural features of West- 
ern Australia, ana name the chief mountain 
xangw and the principal rivers. 



B. What countries in Europe hare a cUmate 
resembling that ot Western Austialia ? 

a Name tiie chief productions. What is the 
staple product? 

7. What is the present form of sovemment? 
When did the colony obtain full responsible 
government? 

8. Name the capital and chief ports of Western 
Australia. Which of the latter is an important 
port (tf call? 



TASMANIA. 

Tasmania^ is an island, nearly as large aa Ireland, situated to the 
south-east of Australia, from which it is sedated by Bass Strait, 
a broad channel of from 80 to 150 miles in width, 

Tasmania is bounded by Bass Strait on the north, by the Taanuui Sea on 
the east, and by the Bouthem Ocean on the south and toesL 

The ** Garden of the South," as Tasmania is justly called, is a " beautiful and 
well-watered ishind, rich in harbours and inlets, traversed by high mountain 
chains, full of crags, glens, and ravines of commanding appearance. Every- 
where on the coast there are good anchorages and many excellent harbours. 
Altogether, the coast offers the most charming scenery, beine for the most part 
bold and rocky. The interior, especially, is delightful, and here are united, so 
to speak, the climate of Italy, the beauty of the 'Apennines, and the fertility of 
^gland. Mountain and valley, hUl and dale, crowned with high forests aiid 
rich pasture grounds in the plains, afford the most pleasing variety." 

This heart-shaped island is about 200 miles in length from north to south, 
and a little less from east to west, while the total area, including the lakes snd 
islands, is over 26,000 square miles. But although the area is more than half 
that of England, the population is less than 150,000, or one-tenth that of Wales. 

1. Tasmania takes its name from the Dutch I the Ooremor of the Dutch East Indies, under 
navigator. Tasman. who discovered it in 1642. whose orders he had sailed to exiuore tiM 
and named it Van Diemen's Land, in honour of | " Great South Land." 
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COASTS.—" The commratively smooth north coast is broken by 
the long estuary of the Tamar : the west coast is a Ihie of clifiB 
with one great inlet, Macquarie Harbour, about the middle ; but the 
southern outeurve and the east coast are split into a labyrinth of long 
inlets, irregular x)eninsulas, and rocky islands, like Western Scotland. 

The Tasmanian coast is, on the whole, bold and rocky, but many of the 
nnmerons estuaries and bays form excellent harbours. Even on the inhospit- 
able toest coast there are at least three accessible ports — ^Port Davey, Port 
Hacqnarle, and the estuary of the Pieman River. On the north coast, besides 
Port Dalrymple at the mouth of the Tamar, there are several smaller harbours. 
The south and sottth-ecut coasts are studded with safe bays and harbours, the 
principal being Port Artbnr, in Tasman Peninsula, Storm Bay, leadine into 
the estoary of tlie Derwent (on which stands Hobart, the capital of the colony), 
and Port Esperance, on the western side of the D'Entrecasteauz Channel. 

Of the 55 islands which belong to Tasmania, the largest are Flinders Island 
and Barren Island, in the Fnmeanz Group, at the east end of Bass Strait, and 
King's Island at the western entrance ; with Hunter's Islands off the north- 
west coast, Schonten and Karia Islands on the ea^rt coast, and the double 
Bmnl Island on the south. 

The three chief peninsulas are Rreydnet Peninsula on the east coast, and 
the double Tasman and Forestler Peninsula, with Balph Bay Peninsula, on 
the south-east coast. 



NATT7BAL FEATT7BES.— Tasmania is a mountainous country^ 
and high ranges of hills and isolated peaks, rocky precipices ana 
tortuous ravines, mountain lakes, rushing streams, and picturesque 
wat^alls, alternate with beautiful valleys, fertile plains, and grassy 
uplands. 

1. Mountcdns.— On either side of the deep valley or glen, which runs right 
across the island from the estuary of the Tamar on the north to that of the 
Derwent on the south, are several irregular mountain ranges and extensive tracts 
of high tableland, which culminate in Cradle Monntaln, 5,069 feet, on the 
west, and Ben Lomond, 5,010 feet, on the east. 

2. Rivers.— Tasmania is well-watered by numerous rivers, some of them 
of considerable size, the largest being the Derwent in the south and the Tamar 
in the north. The Derwent has a course of 130 miles, and is the longest river 
in the colony. Hobabt, the capital, stands on the western side of its estuary, 
which forms one of the finest narbours in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
Tamar, the chief river of the north, is a tidal river 45 miles in length, formed 
by the confluence of the North and South Esk at Launokston. The Davey 
and the Haon rivers in the south are also navigable streams. On the west, 
the chief rivers are the Gordon and the Pieman. 

8. Lakes.— Tasmania shows itself to be a truly alpine region by the pos- 
session of numerous mountain li^es near the sources of its rivers. The largest 
are the Great Lake, 12 miles in length and covering an area of 44 square 
miles. Lake St. Clair, Lake Echo, and Lake Sorell, all drained into the 
Derwent. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of Tasmania is admirable. * It is hardly 
ever hot or unpleasantly cold, and the weather is less variable than 
it is in England.' 



1. The arerage Bnmmer temperatore la about 
82», and that of winter 46"— the mean annual 
temperature being 65° F. 

2. The aeasons axe, of coutse, nearly the oppo- 



site to what they are in England ; summer com- 
mences in December, so that a Tasmanian 
Christmas is a very difTerent thing from its 
prototype in the old country. 
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Tasnuuila li undoubtedly one of the healthiest countries In tha -vrodd, 

and the cause a88i|gned for most of the deaths is always " old age." Tlie hot 
winds of Australia rarely reach Tasmania, and, when they do, they are never 
of long duration. It is naturally cooler in summer than any of the adjoining 
colonies, and the winters are as mild as those of the south of France. Snow 
rarely falls at Hobart, but Mount Wellington, which overlooks the town, is 
sometimes covered witn it even in the summer months. The rainilBJl varies 
greatly, not only in different parts of the island, but also at the same place. 

FBODXJOTIOXB.-^With Bome remarkable exceptions, the indig- 
enoiu plants and ncUive animals of Tasmania are similar to those 
of Australia. Both climate and soil are extremely favourable to the 
cultiyation of English cereals and fruits, and sheep, cattle, and 
horses thrive on tne luxuriant pastures, while the rich mines of tin, 
gold, and coikl are a great source of wealth to this prosperous colony. 

1. Agrloultura— Most of the Europesn grains, fimlte, and vegetables 
can be cultivated and brought to perfection in this colony, and some tropical 
plants also thrive in certain localities. 

2. Minerals.— Mininff, principally for tin and gold, is the most important 
industry in the colony, out many rich mines of coal and silver-lead are also 
worked, and excellent slate and stone are quarried. Iron are exists in abund- 
ance, and coppett zine, bismtUh, aniimonyf cubestos, and preeunis stones are 
also found. ^ 

3. Commerce.— The commerce of Tasmania is carried on almost entirely 
with the adjoining colonies and the mother coimtry. Annual value, a litUe 
over 3^ millions sterling, the imports being about one-fifth larger than the 
exports. 

Wool and minerals, principally tin and gold, comprise more than half the 
exports— the rest include green ftiilt and jam, potatoes, timber and bark, 
hops, hides and skins, sheep and horses, &c. ^ere are about 6,000 miles of 
good roads and over 400 miles of railways. Hobabt and Launoeston are 
the two chief ports of the colony. 

GOVERNMENT.— The Parliament of Tasmania consists of a 
L^slative Council and a House of Assembly. The Governor is 
ai£d by an Executive Council. 

The Revenue, in 1890, amounted to a little over, and the Expenditure to a 
little under, three-quarters of a million. The Public Debt, in tne same year, 
was about 6^ millions sterling, the whole raised for public works. 

Education is compulsory and unsectarian. The elementary schools are 
under Government control. There are many grammar schools and private 
colleges, and an Act of 18S9 authorised the establishment of a university at 
Hobart. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Tasmania is divided into 18 
Counties, and these are again subdivided into Parishes. The largest 
towns are Hobart, on the Derwent, in the south, and Launoeston, 
on the Tamar, in the north. 



L The extensive and extremely rich deposits 
of tin ore at Mount Bischoff, in the north-west 
of the island, were discoyered in 1872, and ttiis 
famoQS mine/togeUier with the produciiTe work- 
ings round Rinisarooma and Portland, in the 
enreme north-eastexn comer, have yielded in 
all about 5 million pounds' worth of tin— the 
ar^niiai output of Ore now amounts to about 
£800,000. Gold occurs throughout the northern 
and western districts, both m aUuvium and in 



Quarti veins. The principal gold mines are al 
Beaoonsfield, on the western side of the Tuoar, 
at Mount Ja^ and along the Queen Kiver, and 
around Oonzma <m the Heman River. Import* 
ant discoveries of silver and silver-lead wers 
made, in 1888, at Mount Zeehan on the vwl 
coasL to the south of the Pieman River. Goal li 
widely distributed, but the total outputi liov* 
ever, does not exceed 00,000 tons a year. 
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HOBABT (86), the capital and seat of goyemment. Is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of Mount Welliiiffton, on the Aiver Derwent, about 12 miles from 
its mouth. Launceston (22), the only other large town, is a fine city on the 
Tamar, about 40 miles from its mouth (Port Dal^mple), and at the confluence 
of the North and South Esk rivers. 

The most important of the smaller towns are Beaconsfleld, a gold-mining 
centre on the west bank of the Biver Tamar ; Waratah, the township at the 
foot of the famous Mount Bischoff, the tin from which is conveyed by ndl to 
"Emu Bay (Bumie) ; Bingarooma, the shipping port for the tin mines in the 
north-east ; Devonport, which includes Formby, with Torquay (Devonport 
East) at the mouth of tiie Mersey ; Stanley or Circular Head, the chief port in 
the north-west ; Corlxma, the centre of the Pieman Biver gold-fields ; Mount 
Zeelian, an important silver-mining centre on the west coast ; Franklin, on 
the Huon Biver, famous for its apples, pears, and jam fruits ; and Fingal, a 
coal-mining town on the Biver Soutn Esk. There are a large number of other 
deUghtliQ utUe towns and pretty villages in this prosperous and pre-eminently 
British colony. 



QUESTIONS ON TASMANIA. 



1. Where is Taamania? Br what name was the 
idand formerly known? what strait divided it 
from the Aastralian continent? What sea lies 
between it and New Zealand? 

2. Describe briefly the ooasts of Tasmania, and 
enumerate the principal oponingi, islands, and 
peninsulas. 

S. What kind of surface has Tasmania? Name 
its two highest mountains and two longest riyers. 
4. What kind of climate does it enjoy? 
Bl What TegetaUa and mineral productions 



are found in Tasmania? What minerals are 
found at Mount Bischoff and Mount Zeehan ? 

& With which countries is the commerce of 
Tasmania mostly carried on? Name the princi- 
pal arUdes of eimort from the colony. 

7. Whatistheformof Oovemment? 

& How is Tasmania divided? Describe briefly 
the capital and the second largest town in the 
island. Say on what river each of ttiem stands. 

9. Name some of the smaller towns in Tas- 



NEW ZEALAND. 

The CoLONT of New Zealand^ consists of two large islands 
known as the North Island and the South Island, together with a 
much smaller island called Stewart Island, to the south of South 
Islan^ and a number of outlying islands collectively known as the 
Off Islands— the whole group beins situated in the South Pacific 
Ocean, about 1,000 miles to the soutn-east of Australia.' 

The South Padflo Ocean is the boundary of New Zealand on aU sides. That 
port of it which lies between New ^Zealand and Australia is now distinguished 
as the Tasman Sea, in honour of the first discoyerer of New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. 

With the exception of the northern portion of North Island, which bends to- 
wards the north-west, the islands extend in a south-west to north-east direction 
for nearly 1,200 miles, but a straight line from the North Cape, in North Is- 
land, to the SotUh Cape, in Stewart Island, does not exceed 900 miles in length. 
The breadth varies from a few miles, as at Auckland, to 250 miles, the average 
being about 120 miles. The total area of the colony is over 100,000 square 
miles, or considerably more than that of Great Britain. 



L New Zealand was disoovered in December, 
1640, by the famous Dutch navutator, Tasman, 
who gave it the name, flxst of all. of Slaaten or 
Staa&nUmd, in honour of the States-General or 
Parliament of Holland, afterwards altering it to 
jyitwa ZHJanda, after his native xoovinoe of 
Zeel&nd in Holland. 

2. In shape, New Zealand, as seen on the map, 
iresombles a top-boot» turned upside down. 



broken in two just above the instep, and haying 
the toe pointing towards Austraha— the North 
Iskmd representing the foot, the SotUh I$land 
the top or leg, and Sttwari ItUmd **the torn 
loop." New Zealand thus resembles Italy in 
shape, as it also does in size, dimate, and natural 
conditions generally, and, " if Italy were insuhur 
and surrounded by vast tracts of water, the re- 
semblance would be complete." 
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OOASTS.— The coaate of New Zealand nearly equal in extent the 
coasts of Great Britain, but though they are, in parts, deeply in- 
dented by numerous inlets, they are not so rich in harbonis and 
navigable estuaries as the British coasts. 

1. Inlete.-The chief inlets in the Nctrih Idand are the Bay of ZUands, 
Hanrakl Qnlf, and the Bay of Plenty, on the north-east ; Forer^ Bay and 
Hftwke Bay, on the east ; Falliser Bay and Port Nldiolson, on the soath. 

The principal openings in the South Island are Golden Bay and Taaman 
Bay, on the north ; Oloudy Bay, on the north-east ; Pegasus Bay, with Port 
Lyttelton, on the east ; Otago Harbour, on the sonth-east ; BloiT Harbour, 
on the sonth ; and Obalky Inlet, Dusky Bay, and MUford Sonnd, on the 

south-west 

2. Straits.— The principal straits are Ck>ok Strait, a navigable chansel, 
from 16 to 80 miles in width, between North and South Island ; and FoToauz 
Strait, 16 miles in width, between South Island and Stewart Island. 

3. Capes.— The principal headlands in the North Idand are Cape Maria 
Van Diemen, the most westerly point ; North Cape, the most northerly ; East 
Cape, the most easterly ; and Gape Palliser, the most southerly point of the 
island. Cape Egmont is the extreme point of the great outcuire on the west 
coast. In the South Island the chief capes are Cape Farewell, the most northerly 
point ; East Head, on the east ; The Bluff, on the south ; and West Cape, on 
the west.' 

4. Islands.- There is a considerable number of islands and islets on the 
coasts of the main islands, such as the Three Kings off the extreme northern 
coast, the Great Barrier and other islands on the north-east coast of North 
Island, DTTrville and Arapawa Islands on the north-east coast of Sonth 
Island, and Resolution and other islands on the south-west coast. XapItL 
Island is in Cook Strait, and Bnapuke Island in Foveaux Strait. 

The Off Islands of New Zealand include several island groups and islets situ- 
ated some hundreds of miles to the north, east, and south of the main islands, 
liiey include the Chatliam Islands, about 636 miles to the east of Lyttelton \. 
the Auckland Islands, 180 miles, and Campbell Island, about 820 miles to 
the sonth of South Island ; the Bounty Islands and the Antipodes blots, 
about 470 miles east of Stewart Island ; and the Kermadec Ifllands, a group 
600 miles north-east of Auckland. 

NATUAAL FEATUBES.— The surface of New Zealand is 
a^eeably diversified by lofty mountains, wooded hills, well-grassed 
plains, fertile valleys, beautiful lakes, ana swiftly flowing rivers. In 
the South Island, the snow-covered "cloud-piercing* Sontheiii 
Alps, with their huge glaciers and alpine lakes, nval those of 
Switzerland, while the lofty volcanoes and the wonderful lakes and 
hot springs of the North Island are among the most marvellous 
physical phenomena on the globe. 

1. Mountalnfl.~With the exception of a few lofty volcanic peaks, the 
mountains of North Island are of moderate elevation, and do not vie in gran- 
deur or maffnitude with the great raujros which traverse the South luand 
and rise, in the massive Southern Alps, far above the snow-line. 

1. At the south of SUvoari Mand Is Bonth I an adjacent Islet, and la the loiithenimost point 
Cape. South-west Cape la the extreme point of | of New Zealand. 
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In the North Island, the main rauge extends, under various names, from 
the north-eastern outcurve to the shores of Cook Strait — ^the two principal sec- 
tions being the Ruahine Range and the Tarama Mountains. 

To the south of Lake Taupo rise the lofty cone of Tongariro, an active vol- 
cano, 6,500 feet in height, and the still loftier and more massive Rnapehu, an 
extinct volcano, 9,195 feet above the se& Mount Egmont is an extinct volcano, 
in the centre of a rounded promontory on the south-west coast of the island. 

In the South Island, the main range is, as in the North Island, known by 
different names in different parts. The central and loftiest portion of the chain 
is known as the Soutbem Alps, which rise far above the limit of perpetual 
snow. The culminating point. Mount Cook, rises to a height of 13,350 feet. 
This massive mountain, and many other heights, are covered with perpetual 
snow, while the higher valleys are filled with immense glaciers, which feed the 
alpine lakes, the basins of which were formed by ancient glaciers of still 
greater extent. Stewart Island is also mountainous, but its highest peak, 
Mount Anglenif is only 3,200 feet in height. 

The most extensive plains in New Zealand are the Canterbnxy Plains, which 
extend from Banks' Peninsula to the Southern Alps, a distance of about 100 
miles. 

2. Rivers.— New Zealand abounds in rivers, and running streams are nu- 
merous everywhere. Though some of the rivers are of considerable length, 
none are navigable for more than a short portion of their course. The longest 
rivers are the Waikato, in North Island, and the Glatlia, in South Island. 

3. Lakes.— The lakes of New Zealand are doubly interesting — ^those of North 
Island being of volcanic origin^ while the alpine lakes of South Island have been 
formed by glacial action. 

The largest lakes in North Island are Lake Taupo, nearly in the centre of 
the island, and Lakes Tftrawera, Rotoma, and Rotomaliana,^ in the Hot 
Lake District.* 

In the South Island there are a number of true alpine lakes on the slopes 
of the Southern Alps, the largest of which are Te Anau, Manipori, Wakatipu, 
Wanaka, and Hawea. There is also an extensive sheet of fresh water — Lake 
EUesmere — on the east coast, near Banks Peninsula.* 



GlilMATE.— The climate is temi)erate and healthy, and differs 
only from that of Great Britain in being wanner and more equable, 
while the air is drier and more elastic. High winds and gales are 
frequent, and rain fsJls all the year round. 

The prevailing winds are from the north-west, and the rainfall is much heavier 
on the western tiian on the eastern coasts — the amount falling at Taranaki, on 
the west coast of North Island, being more than double the fcdl at Napier, on 
the opposite side of the island ; while in the South Island nearly five times as 
much rain falls on the west coast as on the east. 

Plants and Animals.— With one or two doubtful exceptions, there are 
scarcely any truly indigenous animals, but the native plants are wonderfully 
peculiar, and most of them are found nowhere else. 



L BotOt in the Maori langtuAe, meana '^lake." 
2. The Hot Lake DistriefTbetween Lake Taupo 
and the Bay of Plenty, u remarkable for its 
hot lakes, mud volcanoes, boiling springs, and 
the ezamsite terraces— which, alas, were de- 
stroyed in 1996, when Mowni TaraiMro, till then 
believed to be a wholly extinct volcano, broke 



out with terrific violence, and devastated what 
had been, and to some extent still is, one of the 
most wonderful regions in the world. 

8. For a detailed description of the mount- 
ains, rivers, and lakes of New Zealand, see the 
Advanced CUus-Book of Modem Qeographyt pp. 
757-762. (London : George Philip & Son). 

2c 
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INHABITANTS.— With the exception of about 42,000 Maoris, 
4.500 Chinese^ and about 15,000 QermanB, Danes, Scandinavians, 
Frrach, Amencans, &c., the people of New Zealand are British or 
of British origin — more than one-half of them bom in the colony, 
the rest being settlers from Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Iboris (t.«., the aborigines or natives), as the natives of New Zealand 
call themselves, are the finest in physique and the highest in intelligence of all 
the Polynesian peoples. In character, the Maoris are "warlike, courageous, 
quick at learning, good at imitation, fond of oratory, and susceptible of strong 
religious feelings ; out they are vain and proud, revengeful and jealous, though 
not devoid of good qualities, and are now on good terms with the colonists." 

The BritUh oolonlsatlon of the islands may be saidi;o date from 1814, when 
the first missionary settlement was established at the Bay of Islands. In 1891, 
the total population (exclusive of the Maoris)^ amounted to 625,662, an average 
of 6 per square mile. 

INDUSTBIES.— New Zealand is. first and foremost, a sheep- 
fJEuming and, therefore, a wool^oattcing country, also exporting 
large quantities of frozen mutton ; secondly, a cattle-rearing county, 
exporting hides and frvzen beef; thirdly, an agricultural and finiit- 
growing country, exporting ffradn and farm prodvcts largely ; and, 
lastly, a mining country, producing goldy cocU, silver^ and other 
minerals. 

The pastoral industry is by far the most important, and the available 
land is mainly used for rearing sneep and cattle, wool is the staple product, 
and over 100 million lbs. are now annually exported, nearly the whole of it going 
to London. The trade in fimen meat is now very large and rapidly increasing. 

But although the colony is mainly pastoral, it is also very largely agri- 
onlttiral, ana produces more wheat, oats, and iMurley than any other Austesl- 
asian colony. All kinds of English finits and TegetaUes thrive in almost 
all parts of the colony, and grapes and oranges come to perfection in the 
warmer parts of North Island. 

The mineral re^uroes of New Zealand are almost as rich as those of any 
other Australasian colony. They include rich deposits of gold, extendve 
ooalflelds. almost every variety of iron ore, as well as immense quantities of 
iron sand, which abounds on the sea coast, and some sllyer, tin, copper, 
and other useful metals and minerals. 
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HE. — The commerce of New Zealand is mainly carried 
on with the United Kingdom and other Australasian Goloniea— 
the trade with foreign countries, chiefly the United States and 
China, is venr smalL As in the other Australasian colonies, the 
volume of trade in proportion to the population is very meat, but the 
exports are more laigely in excess of tne imports in New Zealand 
than in any other colony. Total value in 1890— exports, 9{ millioDs 
sterling ; imports, 6 J millions." 



^1. About 40,000 of the Maoris dwell in the 
North Island. Less than 2,000 are found in the 
South Island, about 160 in Stewart Island, and 
about the same number in the Chatham Islands. 
91 Fully two-thirds of the imports are froai« 



and two'thirds of the exports go ta Grast 
Britain, the annual value ra the nade between 
the oolomr and the mother country being now 
considerably over 10 milliona sterling. 
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The cMef exports, in order of value, are wool, grain ojidJUmr, goldf frozen 
meatf kauri gum, phovmium or New Zealand flax, butter and cheese^ hides, skins 
and leather, timber, tallow, pi^eserved meat, live stock, bacon, and hams. 

The cUef Imports, also in order of value, are clothing and clothing 
materials J iron and steel goods and machinery; tea and sugar; spirits, toines, 
and beer; paper, books and stationery ; oils and coal; fruit, &c. 

Ports.— The principal ports for vessels entering and clearing for the United 
Kingdom are Auckland and WeUington in the North Island, and Fort Lyttel- 
ton for Christchurch, and Fort Chalmers for Dunedin, in the South Island. 

Communications.— In addition to about 2,000 miles of railwajrs, there is 
an extensive coachinfi^ system between the railway termini and other important 
centres, and constant communication by steamers between all the principnl 
ports in the colony, and also with the Australian colonies, England, and America. 

GOVERNMENT.— The general government consists of a Ck>ver- 
nor appointed by the Crown, a Ministry who form the executive, 
and a raxliament of two Chambers. 

The Revenue for 1890 amounted to 4^ millions sterling, and the Expen- 
diture to 4 millions, while the Fublic Debt amounted to nearly 39 millions 
sterling, or £62 per head of the population. 

Elementary education is free, secular, and compulsory. The University of 
New Zealand has power to conier degrees, but, like the London University, it 
is solely an examining body. To it are affiliated the Otago University at 
Dunedin, the Canterbury College at Christchurch, and the University College 
at Auckland. There is no State Church, and no State aid is given to any form 
of religion. 

DIVISIONS.— Up to the year 1876, New Zealand was divided 
into nine provinces— four in the North Island and five in the South 
Island— but in that year the provincial governments were abolished, 
and the colony was then divided into Counties. The provincial 
divisions are now termed Provincial Districts. 

The Four Provincial Districts in tlie North Island are Auckland, in the 
north ; Taranaki, in the west ; Hawke's Bay, in the east ; and Wellirigton, in 

the south. 

The Five Provincial Districts in the South Island are Nelson and Marl- 
borough, in the north ; Westland, in the west ; Canterbury, in the east ; and 
Otago, in the south. 

Counties.— These Provincial Districts are, for purposes of local government, 
divided into Counties, which, in 1876, were 63 m number— 32 in the North 
Island, 30 in the South Island, and 1 in Stewart Island. The number of 
Counties has since been increased to 78 by the subdivision of some of the 
larger counties. 

TOWNS.— All the chief towns of New Zealand are on or near 
the coast and although two-fifths of the people live in towns, there 
is no sucn concentration in one large town as in Victoria, where one- 
half the people Uve in Melbourne, or aa in New South Wales, where 
two-fifths of the population reside in Sydney. Recent returns show 
a large increase in the town population, but even yet there are only 
four towns with over 10,000 inhabitants, namely, Auckland and 
Wellington, in the North Island, and Dunedin and Christcliurcli, 
'in the South Island. 
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WSLLntDTOir (SO), tha capiUt of the colour 0["i the seat of gOTemineiit, 
rtanda an the ihores of > aplendid natural bu'baur — Fort Nicholson — on the 
Borthern side of Coot Strait. It lisa about 1,200 milea Bonth-Bast of Sydney 
■nd 1,400 TuUeifut of Melbourua. Kaplsr (9), on Qawke Bar, is the cbief 

rrt on the east cout of the North Island. AVCKUHD (46), the largsst cj^ 
the North Island, and formerly the capital of the colony, ia still the leading 
■wport. The " Corinth of the South Pacific," aa Auckland ia colled, is 
plctorsiquely situated on the eaatem side of a oanow inthmns, about 6 aiilea 
U width, uict its harbour, which opeoa out into the beautiful Qulf of Sautaki, 
llMSnfficieDt depth of water for the largest ocean steamers. 

Id the South Inland, byfai the largest towns are Dsnedin and Chriatcliiircb. 
DUHKlttN (43], the " BdlnburRb of New Zealand," wna founded by members 
of the Free Churoh of Scotland in 1S4S, but did not make any great progress 
hdUI the discovery of the rich goldfields in the Otago district attracted tbouaands 
of diggers, and now tb e city ia perhaps the most important commercial ceutre 
in the colony. It stands on the shores of a fine bay— Otogo Harbour — about 
B miles above its outport. Port Gbalmera, nt tbs entrance to the same iolet. 
OBRISTCBiniOH (40), the chief city of the provincial district of Canterbury, 
Is " eminently English in its appearance, architecture, and lurroundings." 11 
atanda on the banks of the Avon, abont 6 miles from the port of Lyttelton (4), 
with whii^h it is connected by a railway tnnnsUed through the hilh. Inver- 
cargUl, about 160 miles south-west of Duneiiin, ia the chief town in South 
Otago. It is eituated on aa estuary, 17 miles north of its ontport, Campbell- 
town, on Bluff Harbour. OamBra (6) and nmam (4) are two important 
ports on the east coast, between Dunedin and Christchurch. Blenfaetm (3), 
Plcton, and. ir9l»on (11) are the principal towns in the northern part of tba 
8outh Island. HoUtlka (3), the capital of Westland, Oreymontll, and Veft- 
poTl(3)areon the weatem side of the island.' 
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"TTluM ^p^[p»l mountain imngn In (be 

^^ Uud. Whwo in Uie Boutlum ALwl 1 1 

' t«lnllttiohiBh«ttnNfirZMland[ 



Polynesia, the region of many islands (from the Greek polt/t, 
many, and nSios, an island^ is the general name given to the islands 
in the Pacific. In its widest aigiiiflcation,' it embraces the whole of 
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the Pacific islands to the east and north of Australia, with the ex- 
ception of the East Indian Islands to the west of New Guinea. 

Most of the smaller islands and island groups of the Pacific are either of 
coral formation or of volcanic origin, and many of them are partly coral and 
partly volcanic. 

The coral islands are by far the most numerous. They consist, with few 
exceptions, of low reefs, raised only a few feet above the level of the sea, and 
iu many cases hardly on a higher level than that reached by the flood tide. 
They owe their formation to the labours of 'the coral insect, a species of zoo- 
phyte, which builds up to the level of the ocean the stony matter formed by 
its own secretions. When once the surface of the sea is reached, the coral 
spreads laterally, but the labours of this most wonderful of Nature's architects 
are no longer continued in a vertical direction, for water is necessary to its 
existence. It is found that the coral insect cannot exist at a greater depth than 
from 20 to 30 fathoms, so that the numerous coral reefs of the Pacific Ocean and 
other seas are based upon submarine rocks. 

Most of the coral islands are semicircular in shape, with a lagoon of still 
water enclosed between the inner curve of the semicircle and the reef which 
connects its extremities. A few of them form complete circles with enclosed 
lagoons. One or more openings invariably occur in the reef, through which 
vebsels can enter the lagoon, and ride in safety, while storms rage in the outer 
ocean. 

The volcanic islands of Polynesia are not so numerous as the true coral 
islands, but many of them are of much greater extent, and also, of course, much 
loftier, rising in many cases to a height of several thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Many of these volcanic islands are surrounded by coral reefs, which 
render the approach to them difficult and often dangerous. 

The Climate of all the true oceanic islands is one of the most delightful in 
the world. Tiie heat of the Torrid Zone is here tempered by the influence of 
the vast surrounding ocean, and the temperature undergoes little variation 
throughout the year, and an almost uniform serenity of atmosphere prevails. 

This vast island-world possesses some productions that are peculiar to itself, 
the most important of them being the bread-fruit tree, which yields the " statT 
of life " to the natives. The banana, cocoa-nut, yam, taro, sweet potato, and 
arrowroot are common to these islands and to thot>e of the Indian Seas. The 
sugar-cane, vine, orange, and other fruits of warm latitudes all flourish, and 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and other commercial products could be im- 
mensely extended. None of the larger animals are found in the smaller islands, 
with the exception of the pig and other domestic animals introduced by Euro- 
peans. But the region is wonderfully rich in birds and insects.^ Many of the 
birds are gorgeously coloured — ^the marvellously exquisite birds-of-paradise are 
probably the most beautiful of all birds. 

DIVISIONS.— The Pacific Islands, generally included under 
the term Polynesia, may be subdivided mto three great groups- 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia Proper— according to the 
race of people inhabiting them. 

Except along the coasts of the larger and in some of the smaller islands, 
where they have been brought under the political or religious influence of 
Europeans, the Melanesians are savages, almost constantly at war, and in- 
veterate cannibals. The Micronesians, on the other hand, are "the most 
mildly disposed of all the islanders of the globe," while the Mahoris, or brown 
Polynesians, are a fine race, extremely handsome, and physically, if not men- 
tally, equal to the average European. Chiistianity has long since taken a firm 
bold in many of the islands, and the natives are in an advanced state of civiliz- 
ation, but their numbers are diminishing so rapidly that their total extinction 
as a pure race can only be a question of time. 
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The Melanesian^ Islaiids and island-groups extend fo>in New 
Guinea on the west to the F^i Islands on the east, and include New 
Guinea, with its surrounding islands, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the Solomon Islands, the Suita Oruz Islands, the New Hebrides, 
Hew Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, and the Fiji Islands. 

NEW GUINEA' lies to the north of Australia, between the East 
Indian Seas on the west and the Pacific on tne easty while its 
southern shores are washed by the Arafura Sea, Torres Strait — the 
narrowest part of which is only 90 miles in width— and the Coral 
Sea. 

According to the most recent surveys, this vast island — ^the largest in the 
world next to Australia and Greenland— has an extreme length from north- 
west to south-east of about 1,550 miles, and a breadth vanring, in the middle 
portion, from 200 to 400 miles, and a total area of over 300,000 square mUes. 
But the population, at the outside, is not more than 2^ millions. 

In shape, New Guinea is most irregular, and its south-eastern and north- 
western extremities are long, narrow peninsulas. To the east of Torres Strait, 
the coast forms a deep bight, called the Golf of Papua or the Great Bight of 
New Guinea ; thence it trends south-east nearly to the 151st meridian. To 
the west of Torres Strait, the coast trends generally north-west, unbroken by 
any considerable openings. The north-western peninsula is, however, deeply 
indented, and is almost cut in two by HcCluer I&Iet. On the northern coast 
is the vast inlet of Geelvizik Bay, which lies between the north-western penin- 
sula and the main portion of the island. Astrolalw Bay and Huon OiUf are 
smaller openings on the east coast. 

Both the northern and south-eastern coasts are bold and rocky, with lofty 
mountains in the background. The highest mountains in the island are the 
Owen Stanley Range, in the south-east, in which Mount Victoria attains a 
height of 18,121 feet ; the Charles Lonis Mountains, in the north-west, one 
peak in which is estimated to be 16,730 feet above the sea ; and the much 
loftier Finisterre Mountains, in Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, which attain in Mount 
Schopevhauer^ or Disraeli, au elevation of upwards of 20,000 feet. 

In an island with such an excessively humid climate as New Guinea, deluged, 
as it is, by monsoon rains for half the year, the rivers are extremely numerous, 
and two of them have been ascended for hundreds of miles inland. These are 
the Fly River, which forms a vast delta on the western side of the Gulf of 
Papua, and the Kaiserin Aag^uta, which debouches on the northern coast. 

The climate of New Guinea contrasts strongly with that of Australia. In the 
dry season it is comparatively healthy, but in the wet season Europeans are 
prostrated by fever. 

The natural productions are as yet imperfectly known, as, with the excep- 
tion of comparatively small patches cleared by the natives, the whole country 
is overgrown with dense forests. The natives cultivate, with more or less 
success, rice^ maize, yams, eocoa-nutSf sago, sugar-cane, bananas, and other 
tropical productions. 

The inhabitants of New Guinea are known as Papuans, a name derived from 
a Malay word papdwah, meaning "woolly-haired," or "frizzled," which ac- 
curately describes the huge frizzled-ont mop of hair that constitutes the pride 
and glory of the Papuan. 



1. Melanesia means " the Islands of the 
blacks " (from the Greek, tnela«, black, and nlaoa, 
an island). 



2. The name "Sexr Guinea was glren to the 
island by a Spanish navigator who touched at 
several points on the coast in 1M& 
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The western half of New Guinea is claimed by Holland ; the north-eastern 
portion, together with the Bismarck Archipelago, forms a Oerman I^tector- 
ate ; while the south-eastern portion is a Britlili Crown Colony. 

DUTCH NEW GUINBA includes the whole of the island to the west of the 
141st meridian E. It has an area of about 150,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of perhaps a million. 

OERMAN NEW QUINEA.— The Imperial Protectorate of German Nbw 
Guinea includes the north-eastern division of the island, now called Kaiser 
Willielm'8 Land,^ and extends over the Bismarck Archipelairo, and the 
northern Solomon IslandB. 

BRITISH NEW OUINEA, which includes the south-eastern part of the island, 
is a Crown Colony. It has an area of 90,000 square miles, and a population of 
perhaps half a million. The colony is govemed by an Administrator, aided by 
a nominated Legislative Council.' The seat of government and the chief trad- 
ing centre is Port Moresby, a small settlement conveniently situated on the 
shores of a land-locked harbour on the eastern side of the Gulf of Papua. 



PAPUAN ISLANDS.— The Papuan Islands include all those 
islands off the coasts of New Guinea which belong to the same 
geographical area as the main island. 

The north-western peninsula is fringed by a large number of islands, some of 
them over 100 miles in length. The south-eastern peninsula is also fringed by a 
number of islands, but these are smaller in size than the north-western islands, 
and more mountainous. These include the D'Entrecasteaoz Islands and the 
Lonisiade Archipelago, both of which form part of the colony of British New 
Guinea. Murray Island, at the eastern entrance to Torres Strait, is now an- 
nexed to the colony of Queensland. 



THE BISMARCK ABOHIPELAaO, which includes the New 
Britain Group and the Admiralty Isxands, forms part of the 
German Protectorate of New Guinea. 

The aggregate area of these islands is about 20,000 square miles ; the inhabit- 
ants may number about a quarter of a million. The German Administrator 
resides at Herbertsholie, in New Britain or New Pomerania. 



THE SOLOMON ISLANDS.'— About 600 miles to the east- 
ward of New Guinea is a large group of islands known as the 
Solomon Islands. 

This group extends for 700 miles in a north-west and south-east direction, 
and consists of a chain of islands — the four northern islands— Bougainville, 
Choiseul, Tsabel, and Malayta, being separated by channels varying in width 
from 15 to 50 miles from the southern chain, which includes three large 
islands— New Georgia, Qnadalcanar, and San Ohristoval— and several 
smaller islands and islets. The group has a total area of perhaps 15,000 
square miles, or considerably more than twice as large as Wales, while the 
savage Melanesian inhabitants may number 150,000. 



L Kaiser Wilhelm's Land was declared a Ger- 
man Protectorate in 1884 

2. The territoiy was first taken -orer, in 1884, 
as a F^tectorate, and was constltated as a 
Crown colony, under the name of British New 
Guinea, in 1888. 



8. The Solomon Islands were first discovered 
hy a Spanish navigator, Mendafia, in 166& He 
^ve them the name of the Islands of Solomon, 
in order that his coxmtrymen, supposing them 
to be the islands whence King Solomon obtained 
his gold, might be induced to colonise them. 
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AU the islands &re moantainouB and generally volcanic, and most of them are 
girdled by coral ree&. ^ey are, for the moet part, clothed from coast to 
summit with the densest tropical forest, in which the immense Jlcus trees are 
often conspicuous objects. In the neighbourhood of native villages, tlie beach 
is ftfnged with cocoa-nut palms. 

By an arrangement between Great Britain and Germany, the group has been 
divided, the northern islands remaining within the German sphere of infinence, 
and the southern islands within the British sphere. In lc86, Germany defi- 
nitely annexed Bougainville, Choiseul, and Ysabel. the three largest islands in 
the group, and attached them to her New Guinea Protectorate. 



THE SANTA OBUZ ISLANDS and the NEW HEBRIDES 

form a long chain of idands between the Solomon Islands and New 

Caledonia.^ 

The Santa Gnu lalandi, though independent, are within the British sphere 
qfinfluencej while the New Hebndes are under the Joint protection of fiance 
and England. 

The New Hebrides and the larger islands of the Santa Cruz gronp are^ of 
volcanic origin, and some of the volcanoes are still active, and there are boiling 
sx^rings on one of the Banks' Islands. The appearance of almost all the islandii 
is very beautiful — steep hills, covered with fine forest trees, rising abnzptly 
from the sea, while groves of cocoa-nut palms surround the villages. 



NEW OALEDONIA.— The island of New Caledonia, the most 
southerly of the Melanesian islands, lying about 800 miles east of 
Australia and nearly 1,000 miles to the north of New Zealand, is a 
French pencU colony. 

With its dependencies— the Isle of Pines and the Loyalty Islands — ^the colony 
has an area of about 7,600 square miles, and a population of over 60,000, two- 
thirds of whom are natives, the rest are French convicts, soldiers, and colonists. 
NOUMEA (5), the capital, is situated on a fine harbour on the south-western 
coast. Foundries and furnaces for the treatment of the nickel ore, now so ex- 
tensively mined in the island, are being erected near the town. 



THE FIJI ISLANDS.— The charming archipeld^o of FQi, or 
more properly Vitiy embraces in all 255 islands and islets, scattered 
over an ocean area of 300 miles from west to east, and 200 miles 
from north to south, between the parallels of 15^ and 28° S. latitude, 
and about 1,250 miles north of Auckland, 1,860 miles north-east of 
Sydney, and nearly 5,000 miles south-west of San Francisco. 

Two of the islands are of considerable size — ^the largest, Vitl LeYU (4,112 
square miles), being considerably larger than Cyprus, while the second largest, 
Vanna Leva (2,432 square miles), is about three times the size of Mauritiua 
The other islands range from an area of 217 square miles to mere rocks. The 
total area of the inhabited islands is 7,740 square miles, or slightly larger 
than that of Wales, and the population, including the 2,300 innabitants of 
Botumah, a small island annexed to the colony in 1880, amounts to about 
125,000, of whom 110,000 are native Fijians,' 6,000 Indian and 2,300 Polynesian 
immigrants, 2,000 Europeans, and nearly 1,000 half-castes. 

1. Brronuuigo, ihe most northerly of the f Ugent of all the Melanerian peoples, haT*. 
floathem poruon of the New Hebrides gronp, 1b mainly as the remit of the labomv of the Wee* 



memorable as tiie place where the ooniageons 
wd deyoted missionary, John Williams, was 
killed by the savages, 
a The Fijians, who are by far the most Intel- 



leyan missionaries, become dyiUzed and OhriS' 
tianised, and it is said that there are no more 
devoted Ohristians in all Polynesia than the ers* 
while treacherous and savage cannibals of Fiji. 
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All the Fijian Islands are of volcanic origin, and are therefore mountainous, 
some peaks in Vanua Levu rising to about 5,000 feet above the sea level ; the 
smaller as well as the larger islands are abundantly watered by numerous 
rivers — ^through almost every valley flows a running stream, from which an 
ample supply of water for irri^tion and other purposes can be obtained all 
the year round. Many of the nvers in the two larger islands are even navi- 
gable for canoes and good-sized boats. The longest river— the Rewa Rewa, 
m Viti Levu — ^is navigable for 50 miles from its mouth. Every island in the 
group is almost encircled by a barrier reef, which forms an admirable break- 
water, and, once through the opening, vessels ride at anchor in perfect safety. 

The climate, though hot, is remarkably healthy, [and the larger and some 
of the smaller islands afford a delightful tropical residence. Hundreds of 
Ihiglish people have lived continuously in Fiji for years in the enjoyment of 
excellent health.' 

The soil is everywhere fertile, and there is hardly any land that is not capable 
of being profitably cultivated. Many tropical products, such as banofuUf 
maisse, cotton t sugar, tea, coffee, yams, pine-aprjies, &c., are already grown to 
some extent ; the coco-nut palm plantations afford a certain income, while the 
numerous forests contain a great number of valuable timber trees. 

The geographical position of these islands, relative to the Australasian 
colonies and the Pacific Coast of America, their multifarious resources, and 
fine harbours, so easily rendered impregnable, combine to make F\ji one of 
the most valuable and important of the smaller British possessions. 

The Fiji Islands form a British Crown Colony under a GSoyemor, appointed 
by the Home Government, assisted by an Execntlye and a Legislatiye 
Conncil." 

Fiji possesses but two towns, namely, SUVA, the present capital, on the 
island of Viti Levu, and Levnka, the former capital, on the islana of Ovalau. 

•.'With the Fyian group, the Melanesian islands end — the Tonga 
Islands and other archipelagoes to the east and north-east are included 
in Polynesia Proper, while the innumerable little volcanic islands 
and coral atolls tnat extend between F^i and the Philippines form 
the Micronesian division of the Pacific islands. 



MICRONESIA. 

Micbonesia' is the general name given to the countless multitude 
of little islands that dot the surface of the Western Pacific, to the 
north of the Melanesian islands, and extend in a vast curve from 
the Philippines on the west to the F\ji Islands on the east 

These islands, the largest of which — Ov/im, one of the Ladrone Islands — ^has 
an area of only 200 square miles, are grouped in three great archipelagoes : — ^a 
northern group including the Ladrones or Marianne islands, and the Bonin 
Islands ; a western division embracing the large group of the Caroline lalandB ; 
and an eastern group, which includes the Marshall Isljmds to the nortii of, 
the Oillwrt Islands under, and the Ellice Islands to the south of, the Equator. 



1. The mean annual rainfall in Viti Leru is 
over 100 inches ; and the absolute minimnm tem- 
peratare at Suva, the capital, was, in 1888, 63° F., 
and the absolute maximum 91*> F. 

2l The Revenue is a little oyer, and the Ezpen> 
diture under £60,000, and there is a small Public 
Debt The imports amount to about £200,000, 



and the exports to over £880,00a The direct 
trade with Great Britain is small— most of the 
imports from, and exports to. Great Britaiiu 
passing through Australian and New Zealand 
ports. 

S. MieronesiA means ** small islands" (from 
the Greek mUerott small, and ntva, an island). 
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None of the Micronesian islands are independent— 4he Bonin Islands belong 
to Japan : the Ladrones, Carolines, and the Pelew chain belong to Spain ; the 
Marshall and Gilbert Archipelagoes have been annexed by Germany ; while 
the Ellice Islands are within the British sphere of inflnence. 

The Benin and the Ladrone^ Islands are the most northerly of the Micro- 
nesian archipelagoes. They extend in a long chain between the Caroline 
Islands and Japan, and are almost exclnsively of volcanic origin. 

The Pelew Islands, which lie about 600 miles east of Mindanao, the most 
sontherly of the Philippines, form the most westerly of all the Micronesian 
archipelagoes. 

The Caroline Islands are so widely scattered that they stretch from the 
Pelew Islands to the Marshall Archipelago—a distance of 2,000 miles — and so 
small that the 500 islands and islets included in the group cover an area of less 
than 500 square miles, while the population does not exceed 30,000. 

The Marshall Idands, which were annexed by Germany in 1885, are the 
most northerly of the three eastern archipelagoes of Micronesia. They have an 
aggregate area of about 150 square miles, and a population of perhaps 10,000. 

The Oilbert Islands, an equatorial group of 18 little atolls, also belong^ to 
Germany. The aggregate area is scarcely 150 square miles, but the population 
amounts to between 40,000 and 50,000, an average of about 800 per square 
mile. 

The Ellice Islands, which lie midway between Fiji and the Gilbert archi- 
pelago, are within the British sphere of influence. The eight islands of this 
group are purely coralline. They have an area of about 170 square miles. 



POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia, in the restricted sense of the term, that is, as applied 
to the third great division of the Pacific islands, embraces numerous 
charming archipelagoes and a vast number of scattered islets in the 
Eastern Pacific. 

These islands and island groups, all of which, with very few exceptions, lie 
to the eastward of the 180th meridian, are inhabited by people of the same 
race— the Mahoris or brown Polynesians — speaking dialects of the same lan- 
gnage, and extend over a tract of sea three times the size of Europe ; but, 
though so numerous, they are so small that their combined area would hardly 
equal that of one of the smallest countries of Europe. Unhappily, the natives, 
wno, as a rule, are tall and extremely handsome — being, physically, one of the 
finest races on the globe— have, since the time when Europeans first became 
familiar with them,^ rapidly decreased in numbers, and "although ChrisldanitJ 
has taken a firm hold in many of the islands, the white traders do more harm 
than the missionaries can do good," and the people are still diminishing, and 
seem doomed to disappear before "the relentless march of our too imperfect 
civilization." 

Of the many archipelagoes of Polynesia Proper, the most im- 
portant are the Sandwicnislands, to the north of tne Equator, and 
the Tonga, Samoa, Hervey, Society, and Marquesas Islands, and 
the Low Archipelago, to the south of the Equator. 



1. These islands were called "Islas de los Lad- 
rones," ie., "thieves' islands," by the crew of 
Magellan's ship, on account of the thieving pro- 
pensities of the natives. They were discovered 



by Magellan in 1021, and have belonged to Spain 
since 166S. 
2. In the latter half of the 18th century. 
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THE SANBWIOH ISLANDS.— Hawaii, or the Sandwich 
Islands, is, next to New Zealand, the most extensive of all the true 
Polynesian archipelagoes, and tne position of the group — midway 
between the Old and the New Worlds — is one of great commercial 
importance. 

Hawaii, the largest, and also the most southerly, of the eight inhabited 
islands, has an area of 4,210 square miles, and the entire group covers an area 
of about 6,700 square miles, but the population scarcely exceeds 80,000, only 
one-half of whom are natives, the rest being Chinese, Portttguese, and other 
foreigners and half-castes. HONOLULII (20), situated on an excellent harbour 
on the south coast of the island of Oahu, is the capital and largest town. 

All tbe islands are volcanic, and Hawaii itself contains the loftiest mount- 
ains and most powerful volcanoes in all Polynesia. The huge Mauna Eea, or 
White Mountain, 18,954 feet in height, and the once dreadea Maana Hulalai, 
11,020 feet, now slumber ; but the gigantic Mauna Loa, or Grand Mountain, 
13,760 feet, awakes at uncertain intervals into destructive activity, while the 
awe-inspiring crater of Eilauea, a veritable lake of fire, on the eastern flank of 
the Grand Mountain, is in a state of constant activity and occasionally over- 
flows. Enormous floods of molten lava then roll down the slopes, and some of 
the streams have burned their way as far as the harbour of Hilo on the one 
side, and on the other to the Bay of Eealak^kna, the scene of the murder of 
Captain Cook, the famous navigator, who discovered these islands in 1778. 



The Pboeniz, Union or Tokelau, and BffanlTillrl Islands, together with two 
isolated islets — ^Maiden and StarbnCk — all belong to Great Britain, with the 
exception of two islands in the Phoenix group and two of the Union Islands 
which are occupied by the Americans. 



THE MABQ1TE8AS. — ^The mountainous Marquesas Islands, which belong to 
France, are of volcanic origin, and, like all the volcanic islands of Polynesia, 
are picturesque and fertile. 



SOUTHEBN POLTNESIA.— Under this term we may include 
the numerous groups of coral and volcanic islands that extend for 
3,000 miles to the east of the Fijian Archipelago. The principal 
groups, from west to east, are the Tonga or Triendly Isliuids, the 
Samoa or Navigator Islands, Oook or Hervey Islands, the Society 
Islands, Tubuai or Austral Islands, and the Low Archipelago. 
The isolated Pitcaim, Easter, and other islands are still further 
east. 

TONGA, a Polynesian word for " islands," is the native name of three groups 
of volcanic and coral islands about 400 miles east of Fill. They were discovered 
by Tasman in 1643, and visited by Cook in 1777, by wnom they were called the 
"Friendly Islands." 

Tonga is an independent state, under a native king, and there is also a 
Legislative Assemblv, composed of nobles, nominated by the king, and represen- 
tatives, elected by the people. Nukualofa, on Tongatabu, is the capital and 
chief port. 
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SAMOA.— The Samoa or Navigator lalanda, a group of 14 volcanic islandSy 
are situated about 850 milei north-east of the Tonga Islands.* 

The largest of these enchanting islands are 8aT«tl,* Vptilii, and Tatnlli. 
Apia, on the island of Upolu, is the centre of trade, which is mainly ia the 
hands of Qennan merchants. The United States have a coaling station at 
Pango-PanffOf on the island of Tntuila. 



TlM OoOk AroMptiaco, so named in honour of its discoverer, the famous 
Captain Cook, consists of a group of nine islands, situated about 700 miles 
south-east of Samoa.' They now form a British Protectorate. 



The Society lalandSi the most important group in Southern 
PolynesiiL with the Low Archipela^^ to the east and the Austral 
Isles to tne south, and other islands and island-groups in this part 
of the Pacific, belong to France, and are officially Known as the 
French Estabhshments in Oceania. 

The Booiety t«i^ii«i« form a group of eleven volcanic islands, the largest of 
which is the double island of Tl^ti, one of the most beautifU and picturesque 
islands in the world. Papeete, the capital of Tahiti, is the centre of French 
trade and influence in Southern Polynesia. 

Tbe Austral Isles are a group of volcanic islands a few hundred miles 
south of Tahiti. About 360 miles south of this group is another volcanic island, 
OpATO, or Rapa, which also belongs to Francei The Low Arohipdla^ consists 
of a cluster of about 80 atolls, extending for 1,660 miles to the east and south- 
east of Tahiti.* The Qamhier Islands are a group of five volcanic islands to 
the south-east of the Low Archipelago. 



Between the Gkunbier Islands and the South American coast, a 
distance of 4,000 miles, there are only a few solitary islets, two of 
which, however, possess special interest — ^Pitcaim Island as the 
refuge of the mutmeers of the Bovntyy and Easter Island, remark- 
able for its wonderful ruins of massive stone houses, walls, terraces, 
and colossal stone images. 

Pitcalm Island is an isolated mountainous island, about 2 miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide, with a fine elimate, a fertile volcanic soil, 
covered with palms and fruit trees. It was in 1790 that the mutineers of the 
Bounty settled here. Their descendants were removed first to Tahiti and then 
back again to their island, only to be again removed, in 1856, to Norfolk Island, 
but two years later many of them returned to their island home. They have 
since increased to about 200, and there is probably no healthier, happier, or 
more contented and comfortable a community in the world than the isolated 
islanders of Pitcaim. There are some remarkable remains of a settled pre- 
historic people in Pitcaim Island, but the most wonderful of all the evidences 

L Som«7eanagO} Germanyattomptedtoaimex i noonoed Hawaiki bj a Maori, bat tha word mai 
these lilands, bat the United Statw and Enffland onlj hare a genend meanins. Uka the won 
interrened. At a oonferenoe on Samoan amdn, **home " in Bngliih. 



held at Berlin in 1888, the three powers agreed to 
reoogniie the independence of the natlye Gorem- 
ment, and to gaaxantee the neatralitj of the 
ifllandi. 

% SaTali diq;>atea with Hawaii tha honoar of 
being the orUsmal home of the Folyneaian race, 
and of being the traditional Hawalki whence 



a The largest island is the well-known Bare- 
tongaithe scene of the missionary laboars of 
John Williams, tha axwatle of theTacijficL and 
one of the pioneers of misdimaij entwpnse in 
the Soath Sea Islands. 

4 The Poljnesiaa name— niamofii or ** distent 
islands "—is ezpresdTe as regards tha position 



the ancestors of the Maoris of New Zealand of thisgroupt whioh, with the ezoaption of. the 
migrated to the great soathem islands. Both Gambler Islands in the south-east, is the most 
names — fiavaii and Hawaii — woald be pro- I easterly of all the Island-groops in the Paoiflo. 



giganti 
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might; put in these dietant uid Bolitary islande, are tlie stone hoiuee uid 
itic st&tuas an Eastai iBlaad, a ■torm-Birept rack, 11 miles long and 4 
_ulei wide, with but little vegetation and ao freah water, except a few apringa 
and pools. In 1S60. tlie island, which has been annexed bj Chili, was aaid to 
eont»in a thousand inhabitants ; now there are acarcBlT a twith of the number. 
Ther know nothing of the origin of the SOO atatuea or idols—huge stone imsgee, 
15 to S7 feet in height, cut out of the trachrtic lara, manj of them atill stand- 
ing, othera proetrate and mutilated on the euormous etone platfomu on which 
they stood. These platfonue are found on nearly eyery headland, while, at 
the BOUth-weat comer of the island, are about a handred massive atone houaes 
with walls 6 feet thick, and doorwaya facing the aea. The aea-cliSa near the 
honaes have also been aculptuied into fantaatic ahapee or strange !s,cte, Al- 

X ther theaa antiquities of Easter Island are the most mysierioos and inei- 
ible of »11 the many remaina of some pre-historic people that oni^i dwelt in 
:i.. B-, , v:.._,__ ., ^._v J... ...jg j.„ diatant ialand aa 



ANTARCTICA. 



Several tracts of land have been sighted within tiie Antarctic 
CSrcIe, and these, no doubt, belong to, or form part of, an isuneoBe 
circumpoUr continent, probably larger than Australia, to which the 
name Antarctica has been given. 

The principal known points are Oraliaiii Land, Lonl» PUUppe Land, and 
Alexander L Land, to the sonth of Cape Horn ; Xnderby Ulaud, about 2,800 
milea south of Had^ascar ; thelrregulu'coaatsorSahnnaLand, Dlarle Land, 
■nd Adalia Land, to the south of Australia ; and the Bitensive notoria Land, 
almost due Booth of New Zealand, discovered by Sir James Boss in 1841, The 
principal landmark on thie dreary and most inhospitable coast is a range of 
monntalni, rauning aonth and culminating in Jbfount Erelna, an active volcano, 
l%8fl7 feet In height, and Mount Ttrror, an eitinct volcano, 10,888 feet above 
the sea-level.  



QUE8T10N3 ON POLYNESU. 

■laniMnldanlptiap at PijIjIlBilL 
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Aai, Bif er, lOS 

AarEulis, 196 
Abaco Uand, St7 
Mana, SA\et, IVi 
Abbiwkuta. !8T 
Abbeville, 82 
AbboUfatd, 71 
Abecdaie, 62 
Aberdeen, 76 
AbeiKH^^iTi ^ 
AberyabwlCh, 62 
Abedi^ SSI 
Abingdon, B7 
Abistoda, Lake, 208 
AblbUbi,BiTer, a2S 
Alio, 13T 
AbomeT, 2Ba 
Abmm and Molise, ISR 
Aliu Slea, 27S 
Abu, Moiint, 2UI 
Abyeainla, 277, 291, 292 
AbyBainlo, Moontalna of 



Aeadia, Sia 

Acamy, Siam. tS2 
AccAd, 198 

Accra, 2B« 
Acheen, 21S 
AcluloHt, RlTer, 149 
AchUbbod,:^ 
AchllHead,T9 
AcoDOunia, MoaDt, SI 



AddA,28e 
Adda, IUtoc, 1H 
Adelaide, SSI 
Adelaide Rtver, S39 
Adelle Land, 411 
Aden, 199 

Aden, aolfar, ITS, 254, 991 
Adige, KlTST, 119, IH 
AdliondBcIa, the, EQO 
Admitaltv Idands, 406 
Adaur, lUver, B9 
Adoira,278 
Adrla,194 



Adriatic Sea, 16^ 

Mfiia, Onll of,'l48 
A^han Turkestan, 210 
A^banialan, 207-210 
Africa, £53-267 
AtrEca, Biitieh Baal, 291 
Africa, Qennan East, 290 
AMca, German South- 
west, »~ 



AlbrantSB, 168 
Albreda,2B« 
Albnrr, 882 
Aldemey, 42 
Alemtejo, 169 



Africa, Poituguese West, 

Africa, Southern, 299 
African Rapoblic, S< 

Afiidii, tbe, SOe 



Agra. 219 
Agram, 123 

Aipilhaf, Cape, 25S, 2M 
Ahwai, 201 

AUaa'Cra^,»4 
Amarapooia, 22S 
Alrdrie T3 
Aire, River, 44 
Aire, Point of. 40 
Aime, RiTer, 92 
Aix-lB-Chapetie, 112 



Akeojarn, Lake, 259 

AUhu,the,264 
Akmollnsk, 24G 
Akvab,228 
Alaljama, 3S6 
Alagoai, State of, 353 
Aland labuids, 193 
AlBjka, Sie, S29 

Albano, Lake, 164 
Albany, B94 
Albany, Blver, 325 
Albert Edward Nyani 

£59 
Albert, Mount, 255 



Almeria, 166 

Alnwick, GS 
AIpAflU, Blver, 119 
Alpa.'nie,2G,8e, 102. 153 
Alaace-Lorrtune, 116 
Als«n Island, 106 
Altai MoontainB, ITe, 177, 

144 
Altamaba River. 381 
Alten mier, lis 
AltenbnrB.h6 
Altmnlil.lRivei, lie 

Altorf.'lOS 

Aluta. River. 140, 116 

Alva,T4 
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Amiens, 02 
Amadous, Lake, 876 
Amager Island, 126 
Amara, Monte, 168 
Amaion, the, 864, 867, 864 
Amasonas, State of, 868 
Ambleside, 68 
Ambovna island, 248 
Ambrk, 289 
America, 806 
America, Arctic, 816 
America, British North, 

816 
America, Central, 848 
America, North, 806 
America, South, 861'870 
Amhara, 278 
Amherst, 228 
AmidUt 194 

Amirante Islands, 264, 804 
Ammer See, 107 
Amov, 286 
Amritsar, 220 
Amstel, liiver, 99 
Amsterdam, 101 
Amu Daria, the, 178, 244, 

246 
Amur, Riyer, 178, 288 
Amur ProTince, 244 
Anadir, Gulf of, 242 
Anahuac, Plateau of, 341 
Anamalli Mountain, 213 
Anamur, Gape, 186 
Ancona, 169 
Ana-um Moor, 71 
Aiuqfra, 191 
Andalusia, 166 
Andaman Islands, 174, 212 
Andes, The, 362 
Andes, Boliyian, 866 
Andes, Chilian, 867 
Andes, Colombian, 862 
Andes, Ecuadorian, 363 
Andes, Peruvian, 864 
Andkhui, 210 
Andorra, 166 
Andover, 67 
Andros Island, 148, 847 
Anegada Island, 348 
Angara, River, 242 
Angles, the, 47 
Anglesey. 41, 62 
Angola, 289 
Angora, 191, 192 
Angostura, 861 
Angra, 170 
Angra PequeSa, 801 
Anguilla Island, 847 
Angus, 74 
Anhalt, 115 
Ankobar, 278 
Annam, 230 
Annan, 72 
Annandale, 72 
Annapolis, 336 
Annesley Bay, 278 
Annobon Island, 264. 303 
Annual Motion oj the 

Earth, 8 
Antakia, 188, 193 
Antananarivo, 806 



Antarctic Ocean, the, 14 
Antarctica, 411 
Anti-Libanut, the, 187 
Anticosti Island, 309, 324 
Antiftta Island, 347 
Antilles, the, 345 
Antioeh. 188, 193 
Antipodes Islets, 896 
Antisana, Mount, 868 
Antivari, 144 
Antofagaata, 868 
Antrim, 83 
Antwerp, 97 
Anvers, 97 

Apennines, the, 26, 168 
Apia, 410 
Appalachian Mountains, 

830 
Appenzell, 105 
Appleby, 58 
Apulia, 159 
Arabia, 196-200 
Arabia Deserta, 197 
Arabia Felix, 197 
Arabia Petrcea, 197 
Arabian Plateau, 176 
Arabian Sea, 173 
Aracan, 228 
Arafura Sea, 247, 388 
Aragon, 165 

Aral, Sea of, 179. 244, 246 
Aram-Naharaim, 194 
Aran Islands, 79 
Ararat, Mount, 177, 240, 

886 
Aras, Biver, 202, 240 
Aravalli Hills, 213, 223 
Araases, River, 240 
Arbroath, 74 
Archangel, 138 
Archipelago, the, 22, 189 
Areola, 157 
Arcot, 222 
Arctic America, 816 
Arctic Archipelago, 816 
Arctic Ocean, the, 13, 172 
Ardahan, 194 
Ardennes, the, 95 
Ardnamurchan Point, 64 
Ardrossan, 72 
Arequipa, 366 
ArgaBus, Mount, 186, 192 
Argeata, 338 
Argentine Republic, 368, 

369 
Aryos, 151 
Argyle, 75 
Arica, 368 
Arizona, 339 
Ariish Biver, 146 
Arkansas, 336 
Arkansas Biver, 811 
Arklow, 82 
Arlon, 97 
Armagh, 88 
Armenia, Mountains of, i 

176 
Armenia, Plateau of, 240 
Armenian Highlands, 175 ' 
Arnhem Bay, 373, 889 
Arno, River, 154 



Arolsen, 115 . 
Arran, Isle of, 65, 75 
Arras, 93 
ArrO Island, 126 
Arta, Gulf of, 139, 148 
Arta, River, 149 
Arthur, Port, 395 
Arthur's Seat, 70 
Am Island, 249 
Arun River, 44 
Asama Yama, Mount, 261 
Ascension, 254, SOS 
Ashanti,286 
Ashbome, 59 
Ashburton River, S75, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 50 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 53 
Asia, 172-184 
Asia Minor, 185 
Asiatic Russia, 240 
Asiatic Turkey, 185-195 
Aspinwall, 362 
Aspropotajno, River, 149 
Assab Bay, 160, 292 
Assam, 220 
Assen, 101 
Assiniboia, 327 
Assinie River, 286 
Assuan, 275 
Astrabad, 204 
Astrakhan, 138 
Astrolabe Bay, 404 
Asturian Pyrenees, 168 
Asturias, the, 165 
Asuncion, 370 
Atacaioia, Desert of, 367 
Atbara, River, 275, 277 
Athabasca, 327 
Athabasca, Lake, 311, 312 
Athelney, 55 
Athens, 150 
Athlone, 82, 83 
Athy, 82 
Atlanta, 335 
Atlantic Coast Plain, the^ 

310,330 
Atlantic Highlands, the, 

809 
Atlantic Ocean, the, 12 
Atlantic States, the, 334 
Atlas, The Great, 254 
Atlas, Maritime, 254 
Atlas Mountains, 254, 2C8 
Atlas, Saharan, 255 
Atrato, River, 353, 362 
Atrek, River, 178, 179 
Attica, 148 
Auckland, 402 
Auckland Islands, 898 
Aughrim, 83 
Augsburg, 117 
Augusta, Port, 891 
Auldearn, 76 
Aurungabad, 228 
Autterlitz, 122 
Austin, 336 
Austin. Lake, 398 
Austral Isles, 410 
Australasia, 871 
Australia, 873-379 
Australian Alps, 874, 883 
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Australian Bight, Great, 

873 
Austria-Hungary, 118-128 
Austria, Lower, 122 
Austria, Upper, 122 
Austrian Alps, 119 
AuYergne, Mountains of, 26 
Ava* 228 

Ayaion, Peninsula of, 817 
Aveiro, 169 
Avignon, 94 
Avoca, River, 883 
Avon, River, 44 
Avon, the Bristol, 46 
Awe, Loch, 67 
Axim, 286 
Azum, 278 
Aylesbury, 60 
Ayr, 72 
Ayr, River, 67 
Ayrshire, 72 
Ayuthia, 229 
Azerbmn, 201, 204 
Azov, Sea of, 183 
Azores, the, 28, 170 
Aztee IndianB, the, 341 

Bcuilhee, 193 

Bab el Mandeb, Strait of, 
178, 196, 254, 292 

Baba, Cape, 185 

Babylon, 189, 195 

Babylonia, 189, 196 

Babylonia, Plain of, 177 

Bactria, 210 

Badagry, 287 

Badajos, 166 

Badakshan, 210 

Baden, 117 

Baffin Bay, 307, 316 

Baffin Land, 316 

Bafulabe, 282 

Bagamoyo, 290 

Bagdad. 189, 194 

Bagirmi, 281 

Bahamas, the, 347 

Bahar, 222 

Bahia, 358 

Bahia, Bay of, 357 

Bahia, State of, 858 

Bahr el Abiad, 257, 276 

Bahr el Azrek, 275, 277 

Bahr el Ghazal, 257, 260 

Bahrein Islands, 196 

Baia Nueva, 369 

Baikal, Lake, 179, 242 

Bain-Khara-ula Mount- 
ains, 233 

Baimsdale, 386 

Bakhir Chai, River, 187 

Bakhtegan, Lake, 202 

Baku, 241 

Bala, 62 

Bala Lake, 45 

Balaton, Lake, 120 

Balearic Islands, 161 

B&li, 219 

Bali Island, 249 

Balikesri, 191 

Balkan Mountains, the, 
26, 139, 146 



Balkans, Little, 140 
Balkash, Lake, 179, 244, 

246 
Balkh, 210 
Ballarat, 885 
Ballina, 882 
Ballymote, 83 
Balmoral, 76 
Balonne River, 386 
Baltic Provinces, the, 137 
Baltic Sea, the, 22 
Baltimore, 836 
Baluehis, the, 206 
Baluchistan, 205, 206, 228 
Baluchistan, British, 206 
Bamaku, 282 
Bambarra, 282 
Banana, 288 
Banbury, 60 
Banca Islands, 249 
Banda Islands, 249 
Banda Sea, 247 
Bandar AbbiEi.s, 204 
Bandar-i-Gez, 204 
Bandon, 84 
Banff (Canada), 827 
Banff (Scotland), 76 
Bangalore, 224 
Bangkok, 229 
Bangor, 62 

Ban^weolo, Lake, 260 
Bamarmassin, 249 
Banken Veldt, the, 300 
Banks' Peninsula, 899 
Bann, River, 80 
Bannockbum, 78 
Bantry Bay, 79 
Bantu race, the, 263 
Barada, River, 192 
Baranoff Island, 809, 816 
Barbados, 848 
Barbary States, the, 267 
Barberton, 263, 800, 301 
Barbuda Island, 847 
Barca, 271 

Barcelona (Spain), 166 
Barcelona (Venezuela), 361 
Barcoo River, 886 
Barfrush, 204 
Bari, 159 

Barker, Mount, 889 
Barlee, Lake, 293 
Barmen (Germany), 118 
Barmen (S. W. Africa), 301 
Bamet, 61 
Barnsley, 63 
Barnstaple, 68 
Barnstaple Bay, 41 
Baroche, 221 
Baroda, 221, 223 
Barraconda Rapids, 285 
Barranquilla, 362 
Barren Island, 896 
Barrier Range, the, 381 
Barrow, Cape, 808 
Barrow, River, 80 
Barrow Strait, 808 
Barrow-in-Furness, 63 
Basilicata, 159 
Basingstoke, 67 
Basle, 106 



Basques, the. 90, 163 
Basque Provmces, the, 165 
Basrsj, 194 
Bass Rock, 64 
Bassac, 280 
Basse-Terre, 849 
Bassenthwaite, Lake, 45 
Bastia, 94 
Basutoland, 298 
Basutos, the, 263, 298 
Batavia, 243 
Batavia River, 886 
Bath, 55 
Bathgate, 71 
Bathurst, 284, 882 
Bathurst, Cape, 308 
Bathurst Island, 878, 339 
Bathurst, Lake, 380 
Baton Rouge, 336 
Battle, 67 

Battle of the Boyne, the, 82 
Batum, 194, 241 
Bavaria, 116 
Bay of Biscay, the, 22 
Bay of Islands, 398 
Bay of Plenty, 898 
Bayazid, 194 
Bayonne, 93 
Beachy Heaa, 40 
Beacons of Brecknock, 42 
Beaconsfield, 296, 397 
Bear Islands, 242 
Bear River, 331 
Beaumaris, 62 
Bee du Raz, 88 
Bechuanaland, 298 
Bechuanas, the, 268 
Beddgelert, 62 
Bedford, 61 
Bedouins, the, 197, 270 
Beechworth, 885 
Beira (East Africa), 290 
Beira (Portugal), 169 
Beia, 169 

Belfast (Ireland), 83 
Belfast (Victoria), 385 
Belfast Lough, 79 
Belgium, 95-98 
Belgrade, 146 
Belue, 344, 345 
Bell Rock, 64 
Belle Isle, 88 
Belle Isle, Strait of, 307 
Bellenden Ker Range, 386 
Bellinzona, 105 
BeUot Strait, 307 
Belper, 59 
Belt, Great and Little, 22, 

124 
Belturbet, 83 
Bemba, Lake, 260 
Ben Attow, 66 
Ben Avon, 66 
Ben Lomond (Scotland), 

66 
Ben Lomond (Tasmania), 

395 
Ben Macdhui, 66 
Ben More, 66 
Ben Nevis, 66, 76 
Ben Wyvis, 66 

2d 
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BenareB, 210 

Benbecma Island, 70 

Bencoolen, 249 

Bendixo, S85 

Bengal, 218 

Bengal, Bay of, 178 

Benghazi, 271 

Bengoro Head, 78 

Benguela, 289 

Benin, 287 

Benin, Bight of, 268 

Benin Uiver, 258, 287 

Benmore, 78 

Benue, Kiver, 268, 287 

Berar, 228 

Berbera, 270 

Berbers, the, 268, 267 

Berbice Kiver, 368, 869 

Bergen, 131 

Bering Island, 242 

Bering Sea, 172 

Bering Strait, 173, 242, 
808 

Berkshire, 67 

Berlin, 113 

Bermudas, the, 348 

Bemburg, 116 

Berne, 105 

Bernese Alps, 108 

Bervie, 74 

Berwick, 52 

BesanQon, 93 

Bessarabia, 187 

Bethany, 301 

Bethlehem, 193 

Betsimi Sarakas, the, 805 

Beveland, North and 
South, 98 

Beverley (England), 53 

Beverley (Western Aus- 
tralia), 394 

Beyrout, 193 

Bhamo, 226, 228 

Bhawalpur, 223 

Bhooj, 222 

Bhopal, 223 

Bhutan, 224 

Biafra, Bight of, 268 

Bias, River, 215 

Bideford, 58 

Bieloe, Lake, 184 

Bien ho. Lake, 280 

Bies Bosch, 98 

Bilbao, 165 

Billiton Island, 249 

Black Dome, the, 310 

Black Mountains, 271 

Black Mountains (North 
Carolina), 310 

Black Nile, 277 

Black River, 347 

Black Sea, the, 22 

Blackburn, 53 

Blackdown Hills, 48 

Blackvtrater (England), 
River, 44 

Blackwater (Ireland), 
River, 80 

Blagoveschenk, 244 

Blair, Port, 212 

Blanc, Cape, 258 



Blanc, Mont, 26, 88, 102, 

168 
Blanche, Lake, 890 
Bihna, 279 
Bilston, 69 
Biobio, River, 867 
Birkenhead, 64 
Birmingham, 60 
Biscay, 166 
Biscay, Bay of, 22 
Bischoff, Mount, 378, 896 
Biserta, 270 
Bishop Stortford, 61 
Bismarck, 838 
Bismarck Archipelago, 406 
Bissao,286 
Bitkvnia, 191 
Bitlis, 194 
Biwa, Lake, 261 
Blanco. Gape, 263, 808, 829 
Blenhemi, 402 
Bloemfontein, 300 
Bloreheath, 69 
Blue I.ake, 889 
Blue Mountains (Jamaica), 

346, 347 
Blue Mountains (N. S. 

Wales) 374, 379 
Blue Mud Bay, 389 
Blue NUe, the, 275, 277 
Bluff, the. 398 
Bluff Harbour, 398 
Bodele, the, 267, 260 
Boden See, 107 
Bodmin, 58 
Bogong, Mount, 883 
Bogota, 862 
Bohea Mountains, 233 
Bohemia, 122 
Bohemia, Plain of, X19 
Bohemian Mountains, 119 
Bdhmer Wald, 107, 119 
Bois6 City, 338 
Boiador, Cape, 263 
Bokhara, 246 
Bolan Pass, the, 206, 207 
Bologna, 158 
Bolsena, LaJke, 164 
Bolt Head, 40 
Bolton, 63 
Bolivar, 861 
Bolivia, 865-366 
Boma, 288 
Bomarsund, 183 
Bombay, 221 
Bombay Island, 212 
Bon, Cape, 268 
Bo'ness, 71 
Boniface Down. 41 
Bonifacio, Strait of, 162 
Benin Islands, 250, 408 
Bonn, 112 
Bonny, 287 
Boothia Felix, 816 
Boothia, Gulf of, 307 
Boothia Peninsula, 808 
Bordeaux, 93 
Borgu, 282 
Borneo, 174, 249 
Borneo, British North, 

249 



Bomholm Island, 124 
BomU; 281 
Borodino, 138 
Bosna-Serai, 123 
Bosnia, 123, 144 
Bosphonis, the, 22 
Bossu, River, 246 
Boston (England), 66 
Boston (United States), 

334 
Bostoorth, 69 
Botany Bay, 372, 873 
Botktoell Bridge, 73 
Botletle River, 260 
Bougainville Island, 406 
Boulogne, 92 
Bounty Islands, 3d8 
Bourbon Island^ 254, SOS 
Bourget, Lake, 89 
Bourke, 882 
Boyle, 83 
Boyne, River, 80 
Brabant, North, 101 
Brabant, South, 97 
Bracciano, Lake, 154 
Bradford, 53, 58 
Bra«a, 170 
Braganza, 169 
Brcthmanism, 183 
Brahmaputra River, 17% 

214, 237 
Brahuis, the, 206 
Braila, 147 
Braintree, 56 
Bramini, River, 215 
Branco, Cape, 306, 851 
Brandenburg, 112 
Brandon, 326 
Bras d'Or, 822 
Brass, 287 
Brass Biver, 287 
Brava, 292 
Bray, 82 
Brazilj 856—859 
J^razilian Mountains, 862 
Brazza Island, 119 
Brazzaville, 288 
Brechin, 74 
Brecknock, 62 
Brecknock Beacons, 42 
Brecknock Mere, 46 
Brecon, 62 
Breda, 101 
Breede River, 294 
Bremen, 116 
Bremerhafen, 116 
Brenner Pass, 119, 156 
Brent, River, 44 
Brentford, 61 
Breslau, 113 
Brest, 98 
Bretont, the, 90 
Bri^etown, 848 
Bridgnorth, 54 
Bridgvirater, 66 
Bridlington, 63 
Bridport, 58 
Brienz, Lake of, 108 
Brighton (England), 67 
Brighton (Victoria), 386 
Brindisi, 169 
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Brisbane, 888 
Brisbane River, 875, 386 
Brisbane Water, 380 
Bristol, 55 
Bristol Channel, 41 
British Arctic America, 

316 
British Central Africa, 299 
British Columbia, 827 
British East Africa, 291 
British East Indies, 249 
British Empire, the, 89, 

87a, 876 
British Guiana, 859 
British Honduras, 344 
British India, 211-222 
British Indo-China, 227 
British Isles, the, 88 
British Kaffraria, 293 
British New Guinea. 405 
British North America, 

816 
British North Borneo, 249 
British South Africa, 293 
British West Indies, 347 
Brito. 844 
Broad Sound, 873 
Broadlaw, 66 
Broadview, 827 
Brodick,75 
Broken Bay, 373, 379 
Broken Hill, 381, 882 
Bromberg, 112 
Bromsgrove, 60 
Brooklyn, 334 
Broom, Loch, 65 
Brown (Canada), Mount, 

309,318 
Brown (South Australia), 

389 
Brown Willy, 42 
Bruges, 97 
Brundusiumt 159 
Brunei, 850 
Brttnn, 122 
Brunswick, 115 
Brusa, 191 
Brussels, 97 
Buchau Ness, 64 
Bucharest, 147 
Buckeburg, 115 
Buckingham, 60 
Buda-Pesth, 123 
Buddhism, 184 
Buddon Ness, 64 
Buen Ayre Island, 349 
Buenos Ayres, 869 
Buffalo^ 334 
Bukowina, 122 
Bulamo River, 285 
Bulgaria, 143 
Bulverhithe, 57 
Bungo Channel, 250 
Burdekin River, 375, 886 
Burgas, 189, 143 
Burghersdorp, 295 
Burgos, 165 
Burma, 227, 228 
Burnett River, 375, 386 
Burnie, 897 
Burntisland, 74 



Burra, 891 
Burra Burra, 890 
Burrow Head, 64 
Burton-on-Trent, 59 
Bum Island, 249 
Burv St. Edmunds, 56 
Bush Veldt, the, 800 
Bushir, 204 
Bushmen^ the, 264 
Bute, 65, 74 
Butt of Lewis, 64 
Butte City, 838 
Buxton, 59 
Byron, Cape, 878 

Cabinda, 289 
Cabot Strait, 807 
Cabrera, 161 
Cachar, 221 
Cacheq, 285 
Cader Idris, 42 
Cadiz, 165 
Caen, 93 
CoesareUt 192 
Ca/ars, the, 208 
Ca^liari, 152, 160 
Caicos Islands, 347 
Caicug, River, 187 
Cairo, 274 
Caithness, 77 
Caithness, Plain of, 66 
Calabria, 159 
Calais, 92 
Calcutta, 219 
Calder, River, 58 
Caledon River, 298, 299 
Caledonian Canal, 69, 76 
Calgary, 827 
Cahcut, 222 
California, 339 
California, Gulf of, 308, 840 
California, Lower, 841 
Calimere Point, 212 
Callan, 82 
Callander, 75 
Callao, 865 
Cam, River, 45 
Cambodia, 280 
Cambrian Mountains, the, 

42 
Cambridge, 55 
Cambridge Gulf, 873, 892 
Cameroon Mountains, the, 

255 
Cameroons Protectorate, 

110, 287 
Campania, the, 159 
Campaspe River, 8S8 
Campbell Island, 898 
Campbelltown, 402 
Campbeltown, 75 
Campeachy, 342 
Campeachy, Gulf of, 340 
Campo River, 287 
Campsie Fells, 66 
Canada, Dominion of, 818 
Canadian Pacific Railtvay, 

822 
Canal du Midi, 94 
Cananore, 222 
Canara, 222 



Canary Islands, 161, 264, 

302 
Candia, 139 
Canea, 139 

Canso. Gut of, 307, 822 
Cantaorian Mountains,162 
Canterbury, 66 
Canterbury Plains, the. 

399 
Cantire, Mull of, 64 
Canton, 236 
Canton River, 178 
CaoutchotiCf 354 
Cape Breton Island, 809, 

322 
Cape Clear, 79 
Cape Coast Castle, 286 
Cape Cod Bay, 334 
Cape Colony, the, 293 
Cape of Good Hope. 298 
Cape River, 388 
Cape Town, 296 
Cape Verde Islands, 254, 

802 
Cappadocia, 192 
Caprera Island, 153 
Capri Island, 163 
Capua, 159 
Car&cas, 361 

Cardamum Mountains, 218 
CardifiP, 62 
Cardigan, 62 
Cardigan Ba^, 41 
Cardinal Points, the, 3 
Caribbean Sea, 808 
Cariboo District, 828 
Carinthia, 122 
Carlingford Lough, 79 
Carlisle, 53 
Carlscrona, 131 
Carlsruhe, 117 
Carmarthen, 62 
Carmarthen Bay, 41 
Carmel, Cape, 173, 187 
Carnarvon, 62 
Carnethy, Mount, 66 
Carnic Alps, 119 
Camiola, 122 
Carnsore Point, 79 
Caroline Islands, 408 
Carolina, North, 835 
Carolina, South, 335 
Carpathians, the, 25. 119 
Carpentaria, Gulf of, 373 
GarrantuohUl, Mount, 79 
Carrara, 159 
Carrick, 84 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 88 
Carrickfergus, 83 
Carson City, 838 
Cartagena (Colombia), 862 
Cartagena (Spain), 165 
Carthage, 268, 270 
Casamanze River, 285 
Cascade Range, 809, 818, 

330 
Cashel. 84 

Casiquiare River, 853 
Caspian Sea, the, 179, 201 
Cassel. 113 
Castello Branco, 169 
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Castile, New and Old, 166 

Castllian Mountains, 1G2 

Castlebar, 83 

Gaatlemaine, 886 

Castletown, 42 

Castries, Si8 

Castro, 186 

Catalonia, 166 

Catamarca, S69 

Catania, 160 

Catastrophe, Cape, 889 

Catkin Peak, 266 

Catoche, Cape, 808 

Cattaro, GuU of, 119 

Cauca, River, 862 

Caucasia, 240 

Caucoiian race, the, 17 

Caucasus, the, 26, 183, 176, 
240 

Cauveri, RiTer, 178, 214 

Gavan, 88 

Gawnpore, 219 

Cawsand Beacon, 42 

Cayenne, 360 

Cayman Islands, 347 

Cayman, Lake, 340 

Cayster^ River. 187 

Ceara, State of, 358 

Ceded Mile, the, 284 

Celebes, 249 

Celebes Sea, 247 

Celtic race, the, 86 

Central America, 343 

Central Canada, 318 

Central Highlands, 66 

Central India, 223 

Central Paeijic RaUxoay, 
339 

Central Plain (of Eng- 
land), 43 

Central Plains (North 
America), the, 309 

Central Provinces, 220 

Cephalonia Island, 148 

Coram Island, 249 

Cerieo Island, 148 

Cervm, Mont, 103 

Cette, 94 

Cettinje, 145 

Ceuta, 166, 269 

Ceuta, Cape, 268 

Cevennes, the, 26, 89 

Ceylon, 174, 212 

Chaco, El Gran, 869 

Chad, Lake. 267. 260, 280 

Chagos Archipelago, 304 

CThaleur Bay, 3*23 

Chalgrove Field, 60 

Chalky Inlet, 398 

Chalmers, Port, 402 

Chama, 286 

Champlain, Lake, 311, 331 

Chandernagore, 224 

Q}iangsha, 236 

Channel Islands, the, 42, 94 

Chapala, Lake, 311, 840 

Charente, River, 89 

Chariui, 246 

Charles, Cape, 808 

Charles Louis Mountains, 
404 



Charleston, 835 
Charlottetown, 824 
Charters Tower, 888 
Chai-ybdU, 152 
Chatham, 66 
Chatham Islands, 898 
Chaudi^re, River, 324 
Chekiang, 236 
Chelmer, River, 66 
Chelmsford, 66 
Cheltenham, 64 
Chelyuskin, Cape. 178, 242 
Chemnitz, 114 
Chenab, River, 216 
Chepstow, 64 
Cherbourg, 93 
Cherrapunji, 221 
Cherso Island, 119 
Cherwell, River, 44 
Chesapeake Bay, 329 
Cheshire, 64 
Cheshire Plain, 43 
Chester, 54 
Chesterfield, 59 
Chesterfield Inlet, 307 
Cheviot Hills, the, 42, 66 
Cheviot Peak, 42 
Cheyenne, 338 
Chicago, 337 
Chichester, 67 
Chiem See, 107 
Chignecto Bay, 828 
Chignectu, Isthmus of, 808, 

322 
Chili, 366—368 
Chilian Andes, 367 
Chilka Lagoon, 216 
ChUoe Island, 361 
Chimborazo, Mount, 362, 

363 
China, 232 

China, Plain of, 177, 233 
China Sea, 172 
Chinese Empire, the, 231 
Chingtoo, 236 
Chiputneticook Lakes, 323 
Chobe River, 269 
Choiseul Island, 405 
Chones River, 363 
Chorillos, 367 
Chorley 53 
Chota Nagpur, 222 
Christchurch, 402 
Christiania, 131 
Christiania Fiord, 128 
Christmas Island, 231 
Chubut River, 353, 869 
Chudleigh, Cape, 808 
Chung-king, 236 
Chuquisaca, 366 
Chur, 105 

Churchill River, 812 
Chusan, 233 
Cilician Plain, the, 192 
Cimone, Monte, 153 
Cinchona, 354 
Cincinnati, 337 
Cinque Ports, the, 66 
Circular Head, 397 
Cirencester, 54 
Cis-Caucasia, 240 



Cithasront Mount, 140 
Citlaltepetl, Mount, : 
Cindad-Rodrigo, 166 
Oivita Vecchia, 168 
Clackmannan, 74 
Clare, 84 
Clare Island, 79 
Clarence, 803 
Clarence Peak, 308 
Clarence River, 375, 380 
Clarendon, 68 
Clarie Land, 411 
Clear, Cape, 79 
Clear Island, 79 
Clee Hills, 43 
Clent Hills, 43 
Cleveland, 337 
Clew Bay, 79 
Cloncurry, 388 
Clones, 83 
Clonmel, 84 
Cloudy Bay, 398 
Clutha, River, 399 
Clwyd, River, 44 
Clyde, Firth of, 65 
Clyde, River, 67 
Clydesdale. 66, 72 
Coalbrookdale, 64 
Coanza, River, 283 
Coast Range, the, 318 
Coast Ranges, the, 380 
Coast Ranges (New South 

Wales), the, 379 
Coastlands, the, 122 
Cobija, 368 
Coblenz, 113 
Coburg, 115 
Cochabamba,366 
Cochin, 222 
Cochin-China, 229 
Cochin-China, Upper, 230 
Cockermouth, 68 
Cooos Islands, 281 
Cod, Cape, 308, 829 
Coeie'Syria, 187 
Cognac, 93 
Counbra, 169, 170 
Coire, 105 
Colaba Islands, 212 
Colac, Lake, 383 
Colchester, 66 
Coldstream, 71 
Coleraine, 83 
Colerun River, 216 
Coliseum, the, 168 
Colmar, 116 
Colne, 63 

Colne, River, 44, 86 
Cologne. 113 
Colombia, 361 
Colombo, 212 
Colon, 362 

Colonies, British, 87a, S7^ 
Colonies, Dutch, 101 
Colonies, French, 94 
Colonies, German, 110 
Colonies, Portuguese, 171 
Colonies, Spanish, 166 
Colonna, Cape, 14S 
Colorado, 338 
Colorado Plateau, the, 830^ 
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Colorado Biver (North 

America), 311, 831 
Colorado River (South 

America), 333 
Columbia, 335 
Columbia, British, 827 
Columbia, Riyer, 811, 881, 

339 
Columbus, 837 
Comayagua, 844 
Combo, British, 284 
Comino, 152 
Como, Lake, 120, 164 
Comorin, Cape, 173, 212 
Comoro Islands, 254, 806 
Comox, 828 

Compass Berg, 256, 294 
Concepcion, 368, 370 
Conception Bay, 317 
Conception, Cape, 829 
Concord, 834 
Condamine River, 886 
Confucianinn, 184, 251 
Congo Free State, 288, 291 
Congo, the French, 288 
Con^o, River, 268, 283, 288 
Coniston, Lake, 45 
Connaugnt, 83 
Connaught, Mountains of, 

79 
Connemara, 88 
Connemara, Mountains of, 

79 
Connecticut, 334 
Connecticut, River. 811 
Constance, Lake of, 107 
Constantia, 296 
Constantine, 270 
Constantinople, 142 
Constantinople, Strait of, 

139, 178 
Contessa, Gulf of, 139 
Conway, 62 
Conway, Lake, 45 
Conway, River, 44 
Cook Archipelago, 410 
Cook, Mount, 899 
Cook Strait, 398 
Cooktown, 888 
Coomassie, 286 
Cooper's Creek, 375, 886 
Coorong, the, 389 
Coosl, River, 214 
Cootehill, 83 
Copenhagen, 126 
Coquimbo, 368 
Coral Islands, 408 
Corangamite, Lake, 388 
Gordilleran Plateau, the, 

330 
Cordova (Argentine Re* 

public), 369 
Cordova (Spain), 166 
Corea, 173, 238 
Corea, Bay of, 282 
Corea, Strait of, 250 
Corentyn, Biver, 353, 369 
Corfu, 149 
Corfu Island, 148 
Coringa, 221 
Corinth, 151 



Corinth, Gulf of, 148 

Corinth, Isthmus of, 23, 
147 

Corisco Bay, 288 

Corisco Island, 288 

Cork, 84 

Cork Harbour, 79 

Comer Inlet, 888 

Como, Monte, 26, 163 

Cornwall, 68 

Coromandel Coast, the, 211 

Corrib, Lough, 80 

Corrientes, 869 

Corrientes (Africa), Cape, 
253,290 

Corrientes (South Ameri- 
ca), Cape, 851 

CorsewaU Point, 64 

Corsica, 94, 88, 152 

Corunna, 166 

Cossack, 891 

Costa Rica, 844 

Cotopazi, Mount, 352, 363 

Cotswold Hills, 43 

Council Bluffs, 887 

Conpar-Angus, 74 

CoTentry, 60 

Cowes, 67 

Cracow, 122 

Cradle Mountain, 895 

Crecu. 92 

Crefeld, 112 

Creoles, 841 

Crete, 139, 142 

Creuse, Cape, 161 

Crieff, 75 

CVtnan Canal, 69 

Croatia, 123 

Cromarty, 77 

Cromarty Firth, 65 

Cromarty, Plain of, 66 

Cromarty, Ross and, 76 

Cronstadt, 137 

Cross Fell, 42 

Croydon (England), 57 

Croydon (Queensland), 388 

Cuba, 348 

Cubango River, 267 

Cullen, 76 

Culloden Moor, 76 

Cumana, 361 

Cumberland, 53 

Cumberland River^ 336 

Cumbrian Mountams, the, 
42 

Cumbrian Plain, 43 

Ci-ummock, Lake, 46 

Cunene River, 283, 289 

Cupar, 74 

Curasao Island, 849, 851 

Cutch, 221, 222 

Cutch, Gulf of, 212 

Cutch, Bunn of, 175, 212 

Cuttack, 219 

Cuxhaven, 115 

Cuzco, 365 

Cyclades, the, 148 

Cydnus, River, 192 

Cyphergat, 295 

CypruSj 174, 186 

CyreTMica, 271 



Cyrene, 268, 271 
Cyrus, River, 240 
Czechs, the, 120 
Czemowitz, 122 

Dacca, 219 

Dadur, 206 

Dafina, 288 

Daghestan, 241 

Dago Island, 183 

Dagomba, 288 

Dahomey, 286 

Dahr el Khotib, 177, 187 

Dakar, 284 

Dakota, North and South. 

388 
Dal River, 128 
Dalkeith, 70 
Dalkey Island, 79 
Dalmatia, 122 
Dalrymple, Mount, 386 
Dalrymple, Port, 397 
Daly Biver, 389 
Daman, 209, 224 
Damaraland, 801 
Damascus, 192 
Damietta, 274 
Danakil County, 270 
Danes, the, 47 
Danger, Point, 879, 886 
Danish West Indies, 849 
Danube, the, 107, 119, 140 
Danzig, 118 
Danzig, Gulf of, 106 
Dar es Salaam. 290 
Dardanelles, the, 22, 139, 

178 
Darent, Biver, 44 
Darfur, 276, 276, 277 
Dariel Pass, 240 
Darien, Gulf of, 351 
Darling Range, 329, 374 
Darling River, 375, 380 
Darmstadt, 117 
Daro, Mount, 255 
Darro River, 166 
Dart, Biver, 44 
Dartmoor, 48 
Dartmouth, 58 
Darwin, Port, 889, 891 
Dasht Biver, 205 
Dasht-i-Eavir, 177 
Daventry, 61 
Davey, Port, 896 
Davey, Biver, 895 
Davis Bay, 807 
Davis Strait, 307, 308, 816 
De Grey Biver, 375, 898 
De Long Islands, 242 
De Kaap Goldfield, 268, 

300 
Dead Sea, the, 179, 188 
Deadwood, 888 
Deal, 66 
Debang, 237 
Debra Tabor, 278 
Deccan, the, 176, 218 
Dee (Scotland), Biver, 66 
Dee (Wales), River, 44 
Dehas Biver, 203 
Delagoa Bay, 264, 290 
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Delaware, 886 
Delaware Bay, 829 
Delaware Riyer, 831 
DeUt, 100. 101 
Delgado, Gape, 253, 291 
Delhi, 220 

Delos Island, 148, 161 
Delphi, 161 

Demayend, Mount, 201 
Dembea, Lake, 257. 277 
Demerara River.353. 839 
Denbigb, 62 
Deniliquin, 382 
Denmark, 124—127 
Denmark Strait, 316 
D'Entrecasteaox Channel, 

895 
lyEntrecasteaax lalands, 

405 
Denyer, 838 
Derby (England), 69 
Derby (Western Austra- 
lia), 894 
Derg, Lough, 80 
Derwent(England), Riyer, 

44 
Derwent (TasmaniaX 

Riyer. 395 
Derwent Water, 46 
Dee Moines. 337 
Deaaguadero Riyer, 854, 

865 
Desirade Island, 349 
Despoto Dagh, 139 
Dessau, 115 
Detmold, 115 
Detroit, 337 
Detroit Riyer, 326 
Deveron, Riyer. 76 
Deyizes, 68 

Deyonport (England), 68 
Deyonport (Tasmania). 897 
Deyoman Hills, the, 42 
Deyonshire, 58 
Dewsbury, 63 
DhwaIa^;iri,Mount,176, 213 
Diamentina, Riyer, 875, 

886 
Diamond Fields (South 

Africa), the, 268, 296 
Diarbekir, 194 
Diego Garcia Island, 804 
Diego Suarez Liland, 805 
Dieppe, 92 
Diljon, 93 
Diiolo, Lake, 259 
Dinant, 97 
Dinara, Mount, 119 
Dinaric Alps, 119. 140. 145 
Dindings, the. 230 
Dingle Bay, 79 
Dingwall, 77 
Dirk Hartog Island, 373, 

892 
Discoyery Bay, 383 
Disraeli County, 391 
Disraeli, Mount, 404 
Din, 224 
Diu Head, 212 
Diurnal Motion of tho 

Earth, 3 



Diyidlng Range, the Great. 

874 
Diyalah, Riyer, 189 
Dizful, 204 
Dnieper, Riyer, 134 
Dniester, Riyer, 119, 134 
Dodabetta, Mount, 213 
Doeger Bank, the, 39 



Doigelly. 62 
Dollart Zee, the. 98 
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)&elly. 
^ollart Zc«, «..^. ^ 
Dominica Island, 347 
Don (England), Riyer, 44 
Don (Russia), River, 134 
Don (Scotland, Riyer, 66 
Donaghadee, 83 
Doncaster, 63 
Donegal. 83 
Donegal Bay, 79 
Donegal, Mountains of. 79 
Dongola, New, 276 
Dorchester, 58 
Dornoch, 77 
Dornoch Firth. 65 
Dorsetshire. 68 
Dortmund, 112 
Doubs. Riyer, 94 
Douglas, 42 
Doune, 76 

Douro, Riyer, 162, 168 
Doye, Riyer, 44 
Doyer (England), 66 
Doyer (United States), 335 
Doyer. Strait of, 22 
Doyrefield Mountains. 128 
Dowlais, 62 
Down, 83 
Downpatrick, 83 
Downs, the, 41, 66 
Draa. 269 
Drakensberg. the, 266, 296, 

293, 299, 300 
Drakenstein Berge, 256 
Drammen, Riyer, 128 
Draye. Riyer, 119 
Drenthe, 101 
Dresden, 114 
Drin, River, 140 
Drogheda. 82 
Di-uses, the, 190 
Dublin, 82 
Dublin Bay, 79 
Dudley, 60 
Dufil6, 276 
Dulcigno, 145 
Dumbarton, 73 
Dumfries, 72 
Dunbar, 71 
Dunblane, 76 
Duncansbay Head, 64 
Dundalk. 82 
Dundalk Bay, 79 
Dundee, 74 
Dundrum Bay, 79 
Dunedin. 402 
Dunfermline, 74 
Dungannon, 83 
Dungarvan, 84 
Dungeness, 40 
Dunkeld, 75 
Dunkerry Beacon, 42 
Dunkirk, 92 



Danmore Head, 79 
Dunnet Bay, 65 
Dunnet Head, 64 
Duns, 71 
Dunstable, 61 
Dunveg^an, S27 
Duran, 363 
Duranis, the, 208 
Durban, 297 
Durhajn, S2 
Dusky Bay, 398 
Dusseldorf, 113 
Dutch East Indies, 249 
Dutch Oaiana, 360 
Dutch Kew Guinea, 249 
Dutch West Indies, 349 
Dwina, Northern, 134 
Dwina, Southern, 134 
Dyfi, Rirer, 44 

Earlstox, 71 
East Africa, British, £91 
East Africa, German, 290 
East Africa, Italian, 292 
East Africa, Portuguese 

290 
East Anglian Heights, 43 
East Gape (Siberia), 173, 

242 
East (>ipe (New Zealand^ 

898 
East Falkland, 870 
East Head, 3d8 
East Indian Archipelago, 

247 
East London, 296 
East Lothian, 71 
East Main Riyer, 324 
East Riding of Yorkshire, 

the, 53 
Eastbourne, 57 
Easter Island, 410 
Eastern Africa, 290 
Eastern Canada, SIS 
Eastern Horn of Africa. 

the, 292 
Eastern Plain (of Eng- 
land), 43 
Eastern Roumelia, 143 
Eastern Somaliland, 292 
Eastern Sudan, the, 291 
Kantem Townships, the, 

825 
Ebro, River, 162 
Echo, Lake. 395 
Echuca, 385 
Ecuador, 862 
Ecuadorian Andes, 363 
Bddystone Lighthouse, 

the, 68 
Eden, 382 
Eden, River, 44 
Edesia, 194 
Edgehill, 60 
Edgeworthstown, 82 
Edinburgh, 70 
Egham, 67 
Egina island, 148 
Egmont, Gape, 898 
Egmont, Mount, 899 
Egripo Channel, 148 
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Egypt, 272—276 

Bivptian Sadan, the, 276 

^fel, the, 107 

Bl-Bokaa, 187 

El Fasher, 277 

El Hassa, 199 

El Hejaz, 199 

El Jezireh, 189 

El Khatif, 199 

El Obeid, 276, 277 

El Yemen, 199 

Elba Island, 153 

Elbe, River, 107, 119 

Elbing, 112 

Elbnrz, Mount, 25, 134, 

240 
Elbnrz Mountains, 176, 

201 
Elephanta Island, 212 
Eleuthera Island, 847 
Elgin, 76 

Elizabeth, Port, 296 
Elizabethpol, 241 
Elk Lake, 311 
Ellesmere, Lake, 399 
Ellice Islands, 408 
EUichpnr, 224 
Elmina, 286 
Elsass, 116 
Elsinore, 126 
Bister, Biyer, 114 
Elstow, 61 
Elton, Lake, 134 
Ely, 55 

Bmden, 112, 118 
Emerald Mountains, 255 
EmiUa. 157, 158 
Eminen, Cape, 139 
Ems, River, 107 
Emu Bay, 397 
Enara, Lake, 134 

Encounter Bay, 373, 889 

Enderby Island, 411 

England and Wales, 39-63 

English Channel, the, 89 

English Lake District, the, 
42, 45 

Ennis, 84 

Enniskillen, 83 

Entre Douro-e-Minho, 169 

Entre Rios, 869 

Enzeli, 204 

EpJiesw, 192 

Equator^ the, 3 

Erebus, Mount, 411 

Erfurt, 112 

Erie, Lake, 311 

Eritrea, 160, 292 

Erivan, 241 

Erne, Lough, 80 

Brriboll, Loch, 65 

Errignil, Mount, 79 

Erz Gebirge, 107, 119 

Brzerum, 194 

Escaut, River, 95 

EidrcUflon, Valley of, 193 

Eshowe, 298 

Eskdale, 66, 72 

Eskimo, the, 316, 821 

Esmeraldas, River, 868 

Esperance, Port, 895 



Esplritu Santo, State of, 
358 

Esquimaux River, 824 

Essen, 56, 113 

Essequibo River, 853, 859 

Estrecbadura (Portugal), 
169 

Estremadura (Spain), 165 

Etna, Mount, 26, 162, 163 

Eton, 60 

Etruria, 59 

Etsch, River, 119 

Euboea Island, 148 

Eucla, 894 

Euphrates and Tigris, 
Countries on the, 188 

Euphrates, River, 178, 189 

Eureka, 338 

Europa Point, 161 

Europe, general descrip- 
tion of, 21—37 

Euzine, the, 192 

Everest, Mount, 176, 218 

Evesham, 60 

Evora, 169 

Exe, River, 44 

Exeter, 58 

Exmoor, 48 

Exmouth Gulf, 378 

Eyder, River, 118 

Eyemouth, 71 

Eyre, Lake, 375, 890 

Fair Hatens, 189 
EaurHead,78 
Fair Island, 64 
Fairy, Port, 385 
Faizabad, 210, 219 
Fol, River, 44 
FcUaahas, the, 278 
Falkirk, 78 
Falkland, 74 

Falkland Islands, 851, 370 
Fall River, town, 884 
Falmouth (England), 58 
Falmouth (Jamaica), 847 
Falmouth Harbour, 41 
False Bay. 254, 294 
Falster Island, 124 
Famagusta, 186 
Farah, 208 
Farah, River, 207 
Farewell, Cape, 808, 816, 

898 
Fargo, 388 
Faro, 169 
Faroe Islands, 126 
Farsan Islands, 196 
Farsistan, 204 
Fauresmith, 800 
Fehmern Island, 106 
Fellataht, the, 280 
Fens, the, 48 
Ferghana, 246 
Fermanagh, 83 
Fernando Po, 254, 808 
Ferrara, 154, 158 
YeacTO Island, 802 
Ferrol. 166 
Festiniog, 62 
Fez, 269 



Fezzan, 271 

Fife Ness, 64 

Fifeshire, 74 

FUi Islands, 406 

Findon, 74 

Fingal,897 

Fhi^oland, 296 

Fimsterre, Cape, 22, 161 

Finisterre Mountains, 404 

Finland, 187 

Finland, Gulf of, 133 

Finsteraarhom, the, 103 

Firth of Forth, the, 65 

Fitzroy River (Queens- 
land), 876, 886 

Fitzroy River (Western 
Australia), 875, 393 

Fiume, 128 

Flamborough Head, 40 

Flandors, East, 97 

Flanders, West, 97 

Flattery, Cape, 308, 829 

Flensborg. 112 

Flinders Island, 395 

Flinders Range. 374, 389 

Flinders River, 375, 386 

FUnt, 62 

Flodden, 52 

Florence, 159 

Flores Island, 249 

Flores Sea, 247 

Florida, 885 

Florida, Strait of, 308, 829 

Flushing, 101 

Fly River, 404 

Foggia, 169 

Fokien, 286 

Folkestone, 56 

Foochow, 286 

Forestier Peninsula, 895 

Forfar, 74 

Formby H'asmania), 397 

Formby Point, 40 

Formentera Island, 161 

Formosa (Argentina), 369 

Formosa Island, 232, 236 

Forres, 76 

Fort de France, 349 

Fort William, 76 

Fortescue River, 398 

Forth and Clyde Canal, C9 

Forth, Firth of, 65 

Forth, River, 66 

Foveaux Strait, 898 

Fox Channel, 807 

Foxdale, 42 

Foyle, Lough, 79 

Foyle, River, 80 

France, 88—94 

Franceville, 288 

Franche-Comt^, 94 

Frankfort (Kentucky, 
U.S.A.), 886 

Frankf ort-on-the -Oder, 
112 

Frankf ort-on-the-Main, 
113 

Franklin, 897 

Franklin Channel, 307 

Frajser River, 811, 823 

Fraserburgh, 76 
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Frauenfeld, 106 
Fray Bentoa. 870 
Freaeriok Henry Uand, 

249 
Fredeilcksthal, 816 
Fredericton, 828 
Freemantle, 894 
Freetown, 286 
Freiberg, Hi 
French Congo, the. 288 
French Quiana, 800 
French Indo-China, 229 
French Island, 883 
French Sudan. 288 
French West Indies, 849 
Freycinet Peninsula, 896 
Fribourg. 106 
Friesland, 101 
Frio, Gape, 263, 861, 867 
Frische Haff, 106 
Frisian Islands, 106 
Frome, 65 
Frome, Lake, 890 
Frome, River, 44 
Froom, Riyer, 58 
Froward, Cape, 806, 861 
Fuertayentura Island, 802 
Pxdaht, the, 280 
Fulda, Eiver, 107 
Funchal, 171 
Fundy, Bay of, 807, 888 
FUnen Island, 124 
Farka Pass, 103 
Fameanx Oronp, 805 
Fumess, 63 
Fusan, 239 

Fnsi Tama, Mount, 261 
Futa Jallon Highlands, 

255,286 
Fyne, Loch, 66 

Oabun RiyER, 288 
Oaeltt the, 47 
Oaeta, 159 
Gaeta, Gulf of, 152 
Gainsborough, 55 
Gairdner, Lake, 876, 390 
Galapagos Islands, 851, 862 
Galashiels, 71 
Galata, 142 
Galatz, 147 
Galatz, Mount, 119 
GaldhOppigen, Mount, 25, 

Galicia, 122, 165 
Gallaland, 291, 292 
Gallinas, Cape, 351 
Galloway, Mull of, 64 
Galty Mountains, 79 
Galveston, 336 
Galyeston Bay, 329 
Galway, 83 
Galway Bay, 79 
Gambia, the, 257, 280, 288, 

284 
Gambler Islands, 410 
Gambler, Mount, 889 
Gamtoos Riyer, 294; 
Gandaya, 206 
Gando, 282 
Ganges, River, 178, 214 



Oarda, Lake, 120, 164 

Garonne, River, 89 

Garrow HiUs, 218, 221 

Garry, River, 76 

Garwhal, 222 

Gascoyne River, 376, 893 

Gatesnead, 62 

Gauhati, 221 

Gaurlsankar, Mount, 176, 
218 

Gauritz River, 294 

Gausta, Mount, 128 

Gaustaneld Mountalmi,128 

Gawler, 891 

Gawler Range, 888 

Gawler River, 889 

Gasa,193 

Gcalekaland, 296 

Gtoba River, 286 

Gediz Chai, River, 187 

Geelong, 885 

GeelviiOc Bay, 249, 404 

Gemini Pass, 108 

Geneva, 105 

Geneva, Lake of, 108 

Gten^vre, Mont^ 89 

Genoa, 167 

Genoa, Gulf of, 152 

G6ographe Bay, 878 

OeographiccU Termt de- 
fined, B 

OeograpJm, definition of, I 

George. Lake. 380 

Georgetown (Ascension 
L). 303 

Georgetown (British Gui- 
ana), 860 

Georgetown (Penang), 280 

(Georgia, 335 

Georgia, Gulf of, 306 

German East Africa, 110, 

290 
German New Guinea, 406 
German South- West 

Africa, 110, 801 
Oermanic or TeuUmie race. 

the, 85 
Germany, 106—118 
Gharian Mountains, 271 
Ghats, the, 176 
Ghats, Eastern, 177, 218 
Ghats, Western, 177, 218 
Ghazni, 209 
Ghent, 97 
Ohiaours, the, 184 
Ghijinsk, Gulfof, 242 
Ghilan. 204 
Ohilzaxi, the, 208 
Giant's Causeway, the, 78 
Gibraltar, 166 
Gibraltar, Strait of, 22, 254 
Gifn District, 251 
GUon, 165 
Gilbert Islands, 408 
Gilbert River, 886 
GUolo Island. 249 
Gippsland District 884 
Gippsland Lakes, tne, 888 
Girgeh, 274 
Giraa, Mount, 218 
Girvan, 72 



Gladstone County, 391 

Glamorganshire, 62 

Glarus, 105 

Glasgow, 72 

OUncoe, 75 

Glenelg, River, 883 

Glenluce Bay, 66 

Glenmore, 66 

Glommen, River, 129 

Glossa, Cape, 139 

Gloucester, 54 

Goa2 224 

Goaipara, 221 

Gobi, Desert of, 176, 177 

Godaveri, River, 178, 214 

Godhavn, 316 

Godthaab, 316 

Godwin Austen, Mount, 

177 
Gog Ma«og Hills, 43 
Gogra, River, 214 
GokctuL Lake, 240 
Golconda CkMtst, the, 211 
Gtold Ck)ast, the, 286 
Gold Hill, 338 
Gold Ranges, the, 318 
Golden Bay, 398 
(3K>letta, 270 
Gombrun, 204 
Gomera Island, 302 
Gomul Pass, 207 
Gondar, 277, 278 
Gondokoro, 276 
Good Hope, Cape of, S6I; 

298,294 
Goodwin Sands, the, 39, 66 
Goomti, River, 214 
Gordon Bennett^ Moun^ 

256 
Gordon, River, 395 
Gorlitz. 112 
Gdrz, Clounty of, 122 
G6ta Canal, 130 
G6ta, River, 128 
Gflteborg, 131 
Gotha, 115 
Gothard Tunnel, The St, 

155, 167 
Gothenburg, 181 
Gothland, 128, 131 
(}6ttingen, 118 
Goulboum, 882 
Goulboum River, 883 
Oovemmentt Forme qf, 19 
Gowrie, Carse of, 66 
Goyaz, State of, 388 
Gozo Island, 152 
Graaf Reinet, 296 
Gracias k Dios, Cape, 806 
Graham Land, 411 
Grahamstown, 296 
Grampians (ScothwdX the, 

66 
Grampians (Victoria), the^ 

374,383 
Gran Canaria Island, 161, 

802 
Gran Chaco, EI, 868 
Gran Sasso d'ltalia, 163 
Granada (NicaraguaX 844 
Granada (SpainX 166 
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Grand Bahama Island, 347 
Orand Bassam, 286 
Grand Falls (BWer St 

JohnV828 
Grand Lien, Lake, 89 
Grand Popo, 286 
Orand Trunk RaUway, 822 
Granta, River, 66 
Granton, 70 
Grate, 122 
Grayesend, 56 
Great Barrier Beef, the, 

386 
Great Basin, the, 880 
Great Bear Lake, 811 
Great Britain, 37, 88 
Great Comoro Idand, 806 
Great Dividing Range, 874, 

879.888 
Great Fish Rirer, 294 
Great Inagna Island, 847 
Great Kei River, 296 
Great Lake, 896 
Great Marlow, 60 
Great Orme's UeauA, 40 
Great Ouse, River, 46 
Great Plain of Europe, 26 
Great Plahis, the, 880 
Great St. Bernard, 108 
Great Salt Desert, 177 
Great Salt Lake (Utah), 

311, 881 
Great Sandy Island, 878 
Great Slave lAke. 811 
Great Wall of China, the, 

232 
Greece. 147—151 
Green Mountains, 810, 824 
Greenland^SOO, 816 
Greenlaw, 71 
Greenock. 78 
Greenwicn, 66 
Gregory River, 376, 886 
Greit8,115 
Grenada Island, 348 
Grenadines, the, 848 
Greymonth, 402 
Greytown, 848, 844 
Grimsby, 66 
Grimsel Pass, 103 
Griqualand East, 296 
Griqnaland West, 298, 296 
Grisons, the, 106 
Griz Nes, Cape, 88 
Gronineen, 101 
Groote Eylandt, 878, 889 
Gross Glockner, Mount, 

119 
Grossa Island, 119 
Gnadalaxara, 842 
Gnadalcanar Island, 406 
Guadalquivir, River, 162 
Guadeloupe. 849 
Guadiana, River, 162, 168 
Gnarda,169 

Guardafui, Cape, 268, 804 
Guatemala, 844 
Guayaquil, 868 
Guayaquil, Gulf of. 861 
Guayaquil, River, 868 
Guaymas, 842 



Gudbransdal, 129 
Guden, River, 124 
Ouebret, the. 184 
Guelderlana, 101 
Guernsey Island, 42 
Guiana, 359 
Guiana, British, 869 
Guiana, Dutch, 360 
Guiana, French, 360 
GuUdford (England), 67 
Guildford (Western Aus- 

traUaX394 
Guinea, Gulf of, 268 
Guinea, Upper and Lower, 

284 
Guipuzcoa, 166 
Gurma. 288 
Gundak, Biver, 214 
Guzerat, 222 
Gwadar, 206, 206 
Gwalior, 223 
Gympie, 888 

Haarlem, 101 

Haddington, 71 

Hadramaut, 199 

Hague, the, 101 

Haidarabad (Haidarabad) 
228 

Haidarabad (ShidX 221 

Haidarabad, Native State 
of, 228 

Han, 200 

Hainan Island, 174, 282, 286 

Hainault Prov., 97 

Haines Biver, 258 

Haiti Island, 860 

Haiti, Republic of, 860 

Hakodate, 262 

Hala Mountains, 206 

Halidon HiU, 62 

Halifax (EnglandX 68 

Halifax (Nova Scotia), 828 

Halifax Bay, 878 

HaUe, 112 

HcUyt, River, 167 

Hamadan, 204 

Hamah, 103 

Hamatht 198 

Hamburg, 116 

Hamilton (Bermuda), 848 

Hamilton (OntarioX 826 

Hamilton (Scotland), 78 

Hamilton, Port, 289 

Hammerfest, 132 

Hampshire, 57 

Hamum, Lake, 202, 208 

Hanau, 112 

Hangchow, 236 

Hang-Chow, Bay of, 282 

Hankow, 233, 236 

Hanley, 69 

Hanoi, 230 

Hanover, 113 

Hanse Towns, the, 116 

Har-i-rud, River, 207 

Harbour urace, 317 

Hardangerfleld Mount- 
ains, 128 

Hardwar, 219 

Harper, 286 



Harrar, 276 

Harris District (Isle of 

Lewis), 76 
Hanisburg, 335 
Harrismith, 300 
Hart Fell, 66 
Hartford, 334 
Hartland Point, 40 
Hartlepool, 52 
Harud, River, 207 
Harwich, 66 
Harz Mountains, 107 
Hassa, EI, 199 
Hasseit, 97 
Hastings, 67 
Hatteras, Cape, 808, 829 
Hauraki Gulf, 898 
Haut Rhin Dept, 92 
Havana, 849 
Havel, Biver, 107 
Havenordwest, 62 
Havre, 92 
Hawash River, 277 
Hawea, Lake, 899 
Hawick, 71 
Hawke Bay, 898, 402 
Hawke's Bay District, 

401 
Hawkesbury River, 876, 

880 
Hay, 882 

Hcuarat, the, 208 
Hebrides, the, 66 
Hebrides, New, 404, 406 
Hebron, 193 
Hebrw, River, 148 
Hechingen, 112 
Heidelberg, 117 
"Height of Land," the. 

810, 318 
HeJaz, El, 198, 199 
Hekla, Mount, 26, 126 
Helena, 338 
Helena Island, St., 308 
Helicon, Mount, 149 
Heligoland Island, 106 
Heliopolu, 194 
HeUupontt the, 148, 186 
Helmand, River, 207 
Helsingfors, 137 
Helvelfyn, Mount, 42 
Henley-on-Thames, 60 
Herat, 209 
HerbertshOhe, 405 
fTerctttoneum, 158, 159 
Hereford, 64 
Herefordshire, 64 
Hermon, Mount, 177, 187 
HermoupoUs, 151 
Hermus, River, 187 
Hertford, 61 
Hertogensbosch, 101 
Hervey Bay, 373 
Herzegovina, 123, 144 
Hesse, 117 
Hessen-Nassau, 112 
Hexham, 62 
Highlands of Scotland, 

ttie, 66 
Hildesheim, 112 
Hillah, 196 
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Himalaya MoontaiiuL 170, 

S18 
Hlnchinbrook Idand, 878 
Hinckley. 60 
Hindu Rush, the, 176, 

207 
Hindastan, 218 
Hindustan, Plain of, 177 
Hinter Rhine, 108 
Hitchin, 61 

Hoangho, RiTer, 178, 233 
Hobart, 896, 807 
Hodeida, 109 
Hohenzollern, 112 
Hokitika, 402 
Holland, 08-101 
Holland, North, 101 
Holland, South, 101 
Holy Island, 41 
Holyhead, 41, 62 
Holywell, 62 
Homburg, 112, 118 
HoTnildon HiU, 62 
Horns, 192 
Honan, 236 
Honda, S62 
Honduras, 844 
Honduras, British, 844 
Hong-Kong, 232, 286 
Honolulu, 400 
Honsiu Island, 260 
Hood, Mount, 300 
Hooge Yeldt^ the, 269, 

80) 
Hooker, Mount, 809, 818 
Hoonan, 236 
Hoorn, 101 
Hopedale, 317 
Hopkins Biver, 388 
BoTf Mount, 109 
Horn, Gape, 361 
Hot Lake District, 899 
HoitentoUy the, 264, 296 
Houpeh, 236, 
Bovcu, the, 304 
Howe, Cape, 379, 888 
Howrah, 219 
Howth Head, 79 
Hoy, 66 

Huddersfield, 63 
Hudson Bay, 307 
Hudson, River, 311, 881 
Hudson Strait, 303 
Hu6, 230 
Hugh Town, 68 
Hugli, River, 219 
Hull, 63 

Humber, the. 41, 46 
Humboldt River, 381 
Hungary, 128 
Hungary,. Plain of, 119 
Hunte, Kiver, 114 
Hunter River, 876, 880 
Hunter's Island, 806 
Huntixigdon, 61 
Huon Gulf, 404 
Huron, I^ake, 811 
Hyderabad (see Haidara- 

bad). 
Hydros, lies d', 88 
Hythe. 66 



iBBi., 201 
Iceland, 126 
Ichang, 288 
/con turn, 192 
Ida, Mount, 187 
Idaho City, 888 
Idaho, State of, 888 
Iddo Island, 286 
Idutywa Reserve, 296 
Hes d'Hy^res, 88 
Hi River, 288, 246 
Iliyate, the, 203 
Dlawarra, Lake, 880 
Illinois. 887 
Dmen. Lake, 184 
Imperial Sritith Batt 

Africa Company, 291 
Ina«ua Island, Gn-eat, 347 
Inchkeith Island, 64 
India, 211-226 
India, Further, 225 
India, Native States of, 222 
Indian Head, 327 
Indian Ocean, the, 18, 173 
Indian race, the, 18, 814 
Indian Territory, 836 
Indiana, 337 
Indianapolis, 337 
Indians, the, 321 
Indies, The West, 846 
Indore, 223 

Indrapura, Mount, 249 
Indus, River, 178, 215 
Ingleborough, Mount, 42 
Inhambane, 290 
Imeh, Cape, 186 
Inland Sea of Japan, 260 
Inn, River, 108, 116, 119 
Innerleithen, 72 
Innsbruck, 122 
Inter-Colonial BaUwai/, 

322 
Inveraray, 76 
InvercargiU. 402 
Inverlochy, 76 
Inverness, 76 
Inverury, 76 
Ionia, 65 
Ionia, 191 
Ionian Islands, 148 
Iowa, 835 

Ipswich (EnglandX 66 
Ipswich (Queensland), 888 
Iquique, 868 
Irak-Ajemi, 204 
Irak-Arabi, 189, 196 
Irawadi, River, 178, 226 
Ireland, 78-84 
Ireland s Eye, 79 
Irish Sea, the, 22, 89 
Irkutsk, 244 
Iron Oate, the, 180 
Irtish, River, 242, 246 
Irvine, 72 
Irwell, River, 46 
Isar, River, 116 
Ischia Island, 168 
Iser, Lake, 154 
Ishim. River, 242, 246 
Isis, River, 44 
IskenderOn, 193 



liikenderCln, Gulf of, ITS, 

185 
Isker, River, 140 
Islay Island, 65 
Islay, Sound of, 65 
Isle of Ely, 65 
Isle of Man. 41 
Isle of Portland, 58 
Isle of Purbeck, 58 
Isle of Wigrht, 41, 57 
Isles de Lcmsi, 2S5 
Ismail, 147 
Isnik, 191 
Ispahan, 204 
Ist^, 204 
Istria, 122 

Itaoolumi, Mount, 357 
Italian East Africa, 29i 
Italy. 161-160 
Itamoe, Mount, 857 
Itchen, River, 44 
Ithaca Island, 148 
Itz, River, 116 
Iviza Island, 161 
Ivory Coast, the, 235 
Izmid, 191 

JABALPUB, 220 

Jabkan, River, 179 

Jackson, 336 

Jackson, Port, 379 

Jaen, 165 

Jaffa, 193 

Jahde, the, 106 

Jaintla Hills, 221 

Jaipur, 223 

Jamaica, 847 

James Bay (Canada), SOT, 

824 
James Bay (St. Helena 

I.), 803 
James River, 331 
Jamestown, 303 
Janina, Lake, 140 
Japan, 250-252 
Japan, Inland Sea of, iSO 
Japan, Sea of, 172, 242 
Japanese Islands, 174 
Jappen Island, 249 
Japura, River, 368 
Jarrow, 62 
Jassy, 147 
Java Island, 248 
Java Sea, 247 
Jaxartes, River, 244 
Jebel Aja, 197 
Jebel Akhdar, 196 
Jebel Attaka, 256 
Jebel esh Sheikh, 187 
Jebel Selman, 197 
Jebel Shanmuir, 197, 200 
Jebel Toweyk, 197 
Jedburgh, 71 
Jefferson City, 387 
Jellalabad, 209 
Jena. 116 
Jencnuan, 289 
Jenil, River, 166 
Jerez de la Frontera, 16S 
Jersey City, 834 
Jersey Island, 42 
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Jersey, State of New, 881 
JTemsalem, 198 
Jems, Gape, 889 
Jeypore, 223 
Jhelum, River, 215, 228 
Jidda, 199 
Jodhpur, 223 
Jof , El, 197, 199 
JohanDa Island, 805 
Johannesburg, 268, 800 
John o' Groat's House, 77 
Jolinstone, 73 
Johor, 231 
Jflklen, Mount, 128 
Joliba, River, 257 
Joppa, 193 
Jordan (Palestine), River, 

178, 188 
Jordan (United States), 

Biver, 831 
Jordan Valley (Palestine), 

the, 188 
Jordan Valley (United 

States), the, 338 
JoruUo, volcano, 340 
Juan de Fuca, Strait of, 

808,329 
Joan Fernandez Island, 

851 
Juba River, 258, 291, 292 
Jucar, River, 162 
Jinuy, 869 
Julian Alps, 119 
Julianshaab, 816 
Jumna, River, 214 
Jungfrau, the, 103 
Jura Island, 65 
Jura Mountains, 26, 89 
Jura, Sound of, 65 
JiUeSf the, 47 
Jutland, 124 

Kababa, 282 
Kabes, Gulf of, 258 
Kabompo River, 259 
Kabul, 209 

Kabul, River, 207, 216 
KabyUs, the, 270 
Kach, 222 
Kach, Gulf of, 212 
Kaffirs, the, 263, 296 
Kaflristan^ 209 
Kaffera River, 259 
KankarSf the, 208 
Kaifong, 236 
Kairwan, 270 
Eaisarieh^ 192 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, 

405 
Eaiserin Augusta River, 

404 
Kalahari Desert, 256, 260 
Kalama, River, 140 
Kalamata, Gulf of, 148 
Kalat. 206 
Kaliakra, Cape, 139 
Kcdmueka, the, 243 
Ealos Limenas, 139 
Kama, River, 134 
Kainaran Islands, 196 
Eamolondo, Lake, 25S 



Eampot, 230 
Kamtchatka, 173, 248 
Kanagawa, 252 
Kanawha River, Great, 

835 
Kanchii^'anga, Mount, 

176, 213 
Kandahar, 209 
Kandi, 212 
Kanem, 281 

Kangaroo Island, 878, 389 
Kano, 282 
Kansas City, 835 
Kansas, State of, 837 
Kansu, 236 
Kanuri Negroetj 281 
Kapunda, 890, 391 
Kara Bughas Gulf, 173 
Kara Dagh, 144 
Kara Kum Desert, the, 

244 
Karachi, 221 
Karak Island, 201 
Karakoram Mountains, 

176,237 
Karakoram Pass, 218, 288 
Karassi, 191 
Kara-su, River, 139, 140 
Karroo, the Great, 256, 

294 
Kars, 194, 241 
Karun River, 202 
Kasanlik, 143 
Kashgar, 238 
Kashmu:, 222, 228 
Kassali, Lake, 260 
Kassandra, Gulf of, 189 
Kastamuni, 191 
Kastri, 151 
Katar, 199 
Kathiawar, 222 
Elatrine, Loch, 67 
Kattegat, the, 22 
Kayes, 282, 284 
Kazan, 138 

Kealakekua, Bay of, 409 
Kedah, 229 
Keeling Islands, 231 
Keewatin, 326 
Kei, River, 294 
Keiskamma, River, 294 
Kellerwand, Mount, 119 
Kells, 82 
Kelso, 71 
Kelung, 232 
Kendal, 53 

Kenia, Mount, 254, 256 
Kenmare River, 79 
Kennedy Channel, 307, 816 
Kennedy District, 388 
Kennet, River, 44 
Kent, 56 

Kent, River, 44, 63 
Kentucky, 336 
Kerkesiyeh, 189 
Kerkha, River, 202 
Kermadec Islands, 898 
Herman, 20 i 
Kerman, Desert of, 202 
Kerry, 84 
Kerry, Mountains of, 79 



Kertch, 138 
Kertch, Strait of, 22 
Keshun, 304 
Kesho, 230 
Keswick, 63 
Kettering, 61 
Key West, 336 
Khabaroffka, 244 
Khabur, River, 189 
Khanzir, Cape, 187 
Kharkoff, 137 
Khartum, 275, 276 
Khasia Hills, 213, 221 
Khatanga Bay, 243 
Khatmandu. 224 
Kherson, 137 
Khingan Range, the 

Great, 287 
Khio, 191 
Khio Island, 186 
Khiva, 246 

Khiva, Khanate of, 245 
Khodavendikiar, 191 
Khorassan, 204 
Khost, 206 
Khotan, 238 
Khulm, 210 

Khurd Kabul Pass, 207 
Khuzistan, 204 
Khyber Pass, 207 
Ki Island, 249 
Kiakhta, 243, 244 
Kiangsi, 236 
Kiangsu, 236 
Kidderminster, 60 
Kiel, 114 

Kien-Chow, 232, 236 
Kiev, 138 
Kila Panja, 210 
Kilauea, Mount, 409 
Kildare, 82 
Kilimanjaro, Mount, 254, 

255, 290 
Kilkenny, 82 
KillaJoe, 84 
Killamey, 84 
Killamey, Lakes of, 80 
Killiecrankie, Pass of, 75 
Kilmarnock, 72 
Kilrush, 84 
Kilsyth. 73 
Kimberley (South Africa), 

295,296 
Kimberley Division(West- 

em Australia), 894 
Kinabalu, Mount, 249 
Kincardine, 74 
King George Sound, 873, 

392 
King, Lake, 383 
King Leopold Range, 329 
King Sound, 373, 392 
King William's Town, 296 
Kingani River, 258 
King-ki-tao, 239 
King's County, 82 
King's Island, 395 
King's Lynn, 55 
Kingston (Canada). 826 
Kingston (England), 67 
Kingston (Jamaica), 847 
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Kingstown (IrelandX 82 

Kingstown (St. Vincent 
LX848 

Kinnaird's Head, 64 

Kino Channel, 260 

Kinross, 74 

Kinsale, 84 

Kin-te-Ching, 235 

Kiolen Mountains, 128 

Kioto. 262 

Kipini, 291 

Kirghiz, the, 243 

Kiighiz Steppe, the, 244 

Kinn, 238 

Kirin.ula, 238 

Kirkcaldy, 74 

Kirkcndbright, 72 

KirkintiUoch,78 

KirkwaU, 65, 77 

Kishin Island, 201 

Kiahineff, 137 

Kismayu, 291 

KissoTa, Mount, 149 

Kistna, Biver, 178, 214 

Kiung-Ghow, 232 

Kiusiu Island, 174, 250 

KizU Irmak, River, 178, 187 

Kizil Kum Desert, the, 244 

Kizil Uzen, River, 178, 179 

Klagenfurt, 122 

Klausenburg, 123 

Klip River, 297 

Knockmeildown Mount- 
ains, 79 

Kobdo, 237 

Kob^, 252 

Kodiak Island, 309 

Koh-i-Baba Mountains, 
207 

Koia Balkan, Mount, 189 

Kolak Pass, 207 

Kokand, 245 

Kolar, Lake, 215 

Koluri Island, 148, 161 

Kolyma, River, 242 

Kom, Mount, 119 

Komadugu River, 257 

Kong, 283 

Kong, Mount^iins of, 255 

Konieh, 192 

Kdnig See, 107 

Koniggratz, 122 

Koni^sberg, 108, 113 

Kooringa, 391 

Korat, 229 

Kordofan, 275, 276. 277 

Korein, 199 

Koroni, Qulf of, 148 

Kos, Gulf of, 186 

Kos Island, 174, 186 

Kosciusko, Mount, 374, 
375,379 

Kotonu, 286 

Koweit, 196, 199 

Kowlun, 232 

Krah, Isthmus of, 174 

Krasnoiarsk, 244 

Kroumirs, the, 270 

Kruschevatz, 145 

Kuban, River, 134, 240 

Ku-Ching, 260 



Kuchouk Mendere, River, 

187 
Kuen-Luen Mountains, 

176,237 
Kuh Darbish, Mount, 202 
Kuh Dinar Mountains, 201 
Kuh-i-Hazar, Mount, 202 
Kuh Malik-i-Siah, Mount, 

207 
Kuh Rud Mountains, 201 
Kuhistan, 204 
Kuka,281 
Kukawa, 281 
Kulen District, 228 
Ku^a, 238 
Kunduz, 210 
Kunduz, River, 206 
Kura, River, 178, 179, 240 
Kuram Pass, 207 
Kurdistan, 204 
Kuria Muna Islands, 196 
Kurile Islands, 174, 242, 

260 
Kuiische Haff, the, 106 
Kutaiah, 191 
Kutais, ^41 
Kwangsi, 236 
Kwantung, 236 
Kweichow, 236 
Kweiling, 236 
Kweiyang, 236 
Kwilu River, 288 
Kwilu-Niadi River, 288 
Kyle of Tongue, 66 
Kylee of Bute, 75 
Eymri, the, 47 

La Ouat&a, 361 

La Hague, Cape, 88 

La libertad, 344 

La Pampa, Territory of, 

369 
La Paz, 366 

La Perouse Strait, 242, 260 
La Plata, 369 
La Plata, Bio de, 863, 369 
La Rochelle, 93 
Laaland Island, 124 
Labrador, SOS, 317 
Labrador, Peninsula of, 

316 
Labrador, Plateau of, 810 
Labuan Island, 249 
Laccadive Islands, 174, 212 
Lachlan River, 380 
Lado, 276 
Ladoga, Lake, 134 
Ladrone Islands, 408 
Lagan, River, 80 
Lagos, 286, 287 
Lahn, River, 107 
Lahore, '420 
Laibach,122 
Lamaisnit 184 
Lambay Island, 79 
Lamu, 291 
Lanark, 73 
Lanarkshire, 72 
Lancashire, 53 
Lancashire Moorlands, 43 
Lancaster, 53 



Lancaster Sound, 307, 306 
Lanchow, 236 
Landana. 289 
Landes, the, 89 
Land's Bnd, 40 
Lange Berge, 256 
Langeland Island, 126 
Langside, 1\1^ 
Languedoc, Canal of, 9* 
La^Ji, Lake, 268, 269 
Lainmermoor Hills, 66 
Lansing, 337 
Lanzarote Island, 802 
Laodieea, 192, 193 
Laplanden, the, 130 
Laramie City, 338 
Larissa, 160 
Lark, River, 46 
Lamaka, 186 
Las Palmas, 302 
Latakia, 193 
Latrobe River, 383 
Lauenburg, 114 
Launceston (England), 58 
Launceston (Tasmania), 

396,397 
Laurentian Mountain8,318 
liaurentides, the, 818 
Lausanne, 105 
Lawrence, 834 
Lawrence, Gulf of St., 807 
Lawrence, the St., 810,819 
Lazey, 42 
Lea, River, 44 
Leadville, 338 
Leamington, 60 
Leao-tong, 236. 238 
Leao-tong, Gulf of, 232 
Lebanon, Mount. 187 
Lebanon, Mountains o^ 

176, 187 
Lebda, 271 
Lech, River, 116 
Lechlade, 44 
Leckie, 287 
Ledbury, 54 
Lee. River, 80 
Leeba, River, 259 
Leeds, 63 
Leeuwarden, 101 
Leeuwin, Cape, 329 
Leeward Islands, 347 
Leghorn, 159 
Leicester, 59 
Leighton Buzzard, 61 
Leinster, 82 
Leipzig, 114 
Leva, 160 
Leith, 70 
Leitrim, 83 
T^eixoea, 169 
Lemberg, 122 
Lena, River, 178, 242 
Leominster, 54 
Leon (Nicaragua), 344 
Leon (SpainX 165 
Leone. Monte, 103 
Leopoldville, 288 
Lepanto, 150 
Lepanto, Gulf of, 148 
Lepontine Alps, 103 ^ 
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Lepsa, River, 246 
Leptis Major, 271 
Lerwick, 65, 77 
Lethbridge, 327 
Leyen, Loch, 67 
Leyoka, 407 
Lewes, 67 
Lewis, Butt of, 64 
Lewis, Isle of, 66 
Lexington, 834 
Leyden, 101 
Loassa, 237 

Liakhoy Islands, 174, 242 
Libanus Range, 187 
Liberia, 285 
libertad. La, 844 
Libreville, 288 
Lichfield, 59 
Lichtenau, 316 
Liechtenstein, 118 
JAhge, 98 
Liegnitz, 112 
Liffey, River, 80 
Lifford, 83 
liguria, 157 
Ligurian Sea, 154 
Liim Fiord, 124 
Idlle, 93 
Lima, 365 
Limasol, 186 
Limburg (Belgium), 97 
lamburg (HoUand), 101 
Limerick, 84 
lammen Bight, 389 
Limon, 844 
Limpopo River, 259 
Lincoln (England), 55 
Lincoln (United States)337 
Lincolnshire Wolds, 43 
Lingah. 204 
Linguetta, Cape, 139 
Linlithgow, 70, 71 
linnhe. Loch, 66 
lanz, 122. 
Lions. Gnlf of, 88 
lipari Isles, 162, 163 
Lippe, 116 
Lipjpe, River, 107 
Lisbon, 170 
Lisbum, 83 
lismore, 84 
lissa Island, 119 
Listowel, 84 
Little Carpathians, the, 

119 
Little Ouse, River, 45 
Little Popo, 110, 286 
Little Rock, 336 
Liukiu Islands, 250 
livadia, 150 
Liverpool, 53, 86 
Liverpool Range, 874 
Liverpool River, 889 
Livingstone Mountains, 

255 
Lizard, the, 40 
Llanberis, Lake, 45 
Llandudno, 62 
Llanelly, 62 
JUanoa, the, 353 
Llanrwst, 62 



Loanda, 289 

Loango, 288 

Lobombo Mountains, 255 

Lob-Nor, Lake, 179, 238 

Loddon District, 886 

Loddon (England), River, 

44 
Loddon (Victoria), River, 

888 
Lodi, 167 
Lodz, 187 

Lofoten Islands, 128 
Lofty, Mount, 889 
Lofty Range, Mount, 389 
Loire, River, 89 
Loma, Mount, 268 
Lombardy, 167 
Lombardy, Plain of, 163 
Lombok Island, 249 
Lome, 286 
Lomnitz Peak, 119 
Lomond, Loch. 67 
London (jCanada). 826 
London (England), 60 
Londonderry, 83 
Londonderry, Cape, 892 
Long Island (Bahama Is.X 

847 
Long Island (United 

States), 309, 829 
Long Island Sound, 329 
Long, Loch, 66 
Long Martton, 62 
Lonsdale, Point, 888 
Loo-choo Islands, 174, 260 
Loop Head, 79 
Lopatka, Cape, 178, 242 
Lopez, Cape, 263 
Lord Howe Island, 379 
Lorenzo Marquez, 290 
Lorraine, 94, 116 
Los Ojos de la Guadiana, 

162 
Lothringen, 116 
Loughborough, 69 
Loughrea, 83 
Louis Phillipe Land, 411 
Louis. Port, 304 
LouisDurg, 322 
Louisiade Archipelago,406 
Louisiana, 336 
Louisville, 336 
Louth (England^ 66 
Louth (Ireland), Co., 82 
Louvain, 97 

Low Archipelago, the, 410 
Lowell, 334 
Lowestoft, 56 
Lowestoft Ness, 40 
Lowlands of Scotland, the, 

66 
Lowthers, the, 60 
Loyalty Islands, 405 
Lualaba River, 268 
Luapula River, 258 
Labeck, 116 
LGbeck, Gulf of, 106 
Lucerne, 105 
Lucerne, Lake of, 103 
Lucknow, 219 
LUderitz Bay, 301 



Ludlow, 54 

Lugano, 105 

Lugano, Lake, 103, 164 

Lugnaquilla, Mount, 79 

Lukuga River, 258, 259 

Lulea, River, 129 

Lunda^otectorate of, 288 

Lune, River, 44 

Luni, River, 216 

Lurgan, 83 

Lunstan, Prov., 204 

Luton, 61 

Lutro Harbour, 189 

Lutterworth, 69 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy 

of, 117 
Luxemburg, Province of, 

97 
Luzon Island, 260 
Lydia, 192 
Lyell, Mount, 896 
Lymington, 67 
Lynn (England), 65 
Lynn (United States), 334 
Lyons, 94 
Lys, River, 96 
Lyttelton, 402 

Maan, River, 128 
Maas, River, 95, 99 
Macao, 236 
Macassar, 249 
Macassar, Strait of, 247 
Macclesfield, 64 
Macgillicuddy Reeks, 79- 
Machpelahy Cave of, 193 
Madntyre Riyer, 3S6 
Mackay, 388 
Mackay Ran^e, 386 
Mackenzie River, 311 
Macleay River, 380 
Macquarie Harbour, 395 
Macquarie, Lake, 380 
Macquarie, Port, 395 
Madagascar, 264, 304 
Madeira, 170, 264 
Madeira, River, 854, 367 
Madeley, 64 
Madison, 337 
Madras, 221 
Madrid, 166 
Madryn, Port, 869 
Madura, 222 
Mceander, River, 187 
Maelar, Lake, 129 
Maestricht, 101 
Mafeking, 298 
Magadoxo, 292 
Magdala, 278 
Magdalen Islands, 824 
Magdalena, River, 368» 

862 
Magdeburg, 113 
MagentUj 157 
Maggiore, Lake, 108, 154 
Magyars^ the, 120 
Mahanadi, River, 178, 214. 
Mah6. 224 
Maheoourg, 304 
Mahi, River, 215 
Mahluja, Lake, 202 
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Mahoii, 101 
Makorit, the, 403 
Maidenhead, 67 
Maidstone, 66 
Maimachin, 243 
Maimana, 210 
Main, RiTer, 107 
Maine, State of, 884 
MainlandCOrkney Islands) 

65,77 
Mainland (Shetland 

Islands), 66, 77 
Mainz, 117 
Maisar, 224 
Maitland, 882 
Majorca, 161 
Majuba llUl, 301 
Makatees, the, 300 
Makellah, 278 
Makna, 196 
Makran, Desert of, 206 
Makri, Gulf of, 186 
Maksa, 205 
Malabar, 222 
Malabar Coast, the, 211 
Malacca, 231 
Malacca, Strait of , 178, 226, 

247 
Maladetta, Mount, 26, 89, 

162 
Malaga, 166 
Malagasy, the, 806 
Ualai'ia in Italy, 164 
Malay Archipelago, the, 

174, 247-250 
Malay, Peninsula of, 173, 

225, 226, 231 
Malays, the, 18, 183, 296 
Malayta Island, 405 
Maiden Island, 409 
Maldive Islands, 174, 212 
Maldon, 56 
Malin Head, 78 
Malindi, 291 
Malines. 97 

Malmesoury County, 891 
Malmd, 131 
MdUtrdm, the, 128 
Malta, 152 
Malton, 63 
Malvern Hills, 43 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, 

Plateau of, 213 
Man, Isle of, 41 
Managua, 844 
Managua, Lake of, 843 
Manchester (En£[land), 63 
Manchester (United 

States), 834 
Manchuria, 238 
Mandalay, 228 
Mandiyi, 222 i 

Mangalore, 222 
Mangkassar, 249 
Manica Plateau, 299 
Manihlki Islands, 409 
Manilla, 250 
Manipori, Lake, 899 
Manipur, 222, 228 
Manipur Uplands, 226 
Manitoba, 826 



Mannheim, 117 

Manning Riyer, 876, 880 

Mansfield, 69 

Mantua, 168 

Manzanillo, 342 

Mao, 281 

Maoris, the, 400 

Maracaibo, 861 

Maracaibo, Lake, 364 

Maranhfio River, 868 

Maranh&o, State of, 868 

Maraflon, Riyer, 868 

Marash, 192 

Marathon^ 161 

Marathonisi, Gulf of, 148 

March, Riyer, 116, 119 

Marche, 97 

Marches, the, 168 

Maree, Loch, 67 

Marengo, 167 

Margarita Island, 851, 361 

Mar^te, 66 

Mana Island, 896 

Maria Van Diemen, Cape, 
398 

Marie Galante Island, 849 

Maritime Proyinces, the, 
822 

Maritza^iyer, 140. 148 

Market Uarborougn, 69 

Marlborough, 58 

Marlborough Downs, 43 

Mame. Riyer, 92 

Maront, Riyer, 363 

Maronites, the, 190 

Marquesas Islands, 409 

Marsala, 160 

Marseilles, 94 

Marshall Islands, 408 

Martaban, Gulf of, 226 

Martinique, 349 

Mary Riyer, 386 

Maryborough (Ireland), 82 

Maryborough (Queens- 
land), 888 

Maryland, 336 

Maryport, 53 

Maseru, 298 

Mashad, 204 

Mashad-i-Sar, 204 

Mashkid, Riyer, 206 

Mashona Mountains, 266 

Mashonaland, 299 

Mask, Lough, 80 

Maskat, 199 

Massachusetts, 884 

Massena, 281 

Massina, 282 

Massowa, 160, 276, 292 

Masulipatam, 221 

Matabeleland, 299 

Matdbeles, the, 268 

Matadi, 288 

Matamoros, 342 

Matanzas, 349 

Matapan, Cape, 148 

Mathematical Q€ography,2 

Matlock, 69 

Matoppo Mountains, 266 

Matsumai, 252 

Matterhom, Mount, 103 



Matter-jooh, Mount, 103 
Maulmain, 228 
Mauna Hulalai, 400 
Mauna Kea, 409 
Mauna Loa, 409 
Mauritius, 254, 804 
May, Ciape. 829 
Mayence, 117 
Maynooth, 82 
Mayo, 83 

Mayotte Island, 805 
Mazanderan, 204 
Mazaruni Riyer, 369 
Mazatlan, 842 
McCarthrs Island, 284 
McCluer Inlet, 404 
McClure Strait, 807, 308 
McLeay Riyer, 375 
Meath, 82 
Mecca, 198, 199 
Mechlm, 97 
Mecklenburg, 114 
Media, 192 
Medicine Hat, 827 
Medma, 198, 199 
Mediterranean, the, 21, 

264 
Medway, River, 44 
Meemt, 219 
Meiningen, 115 
Meissen, 114 
Mejerda River, 267, 268 

270 
Mekong, River, 178, 226, 

229,284 
Mekran, Desert of, 177 
Melanesia, 403, 404 
Melanesiaru, the, 403 
Melbourne, 386 
Melrose, 71 
Melton Mowbray, 69 
Melville Island, 373, 389 
Melville Peninsula, 308, 

816 
Melville Sound, 307, 308 
Memel, 112, 113 
Memphis, 836 
Menado, 249 
Menai Strait, 41 
Menam, River, 178, 226, 229 
Mendere Chai, River, 187 
Mendip Hills, 43 
Mendocino, Cape, 808, 329 
Mendoza, 369 
Mengo, 291 
Mentz, 117 
Meppel, 101 
Mequinez, 269 
Mergui, 228 

Mergui Archipelago, 228 
Merlda (Mexico), 842 
Merida (Spain), 165 
Merioneth, 62 
Merka, 292 
Merom, Lake, 188 
Merse, the, 71 
Mersey, River, 45, 63 
Merthyr Tydvil, 62 
Mesopotamia, 189, 194 
Mesopotamia, Plain of, 177 
Mesorea, the, 186 
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Messina, 160 

Messina, Strait of, 22, 152 
MestizoeSt 341 
Mesurado. Cape, 285 
Metammehj 276 
Metz, 116 
Meurthe, River, 94 
Meuse (Belgium), River, 95 
Meuse (France), River, 89 
Mexico, 340-342 
Mexico (City), 342 
Mexico, Oulf of, 308 
Mf ambiro. Mount, 255 
Miani, 221 
Michigan, 337 
Michigan, Lake, 311, 331 
Micronesia, 403, 407 
Mieronenians, the, 403 
Mid-Lothian, 70 
Middleburg, 101 
Middlesborongh, 53 
Middlesex, 60 
Middlewich, 54 
Midian, Land of, 272 
Milan, 157 
Miletus, 192 
Milford, 62 
Milf ord Haven, 41 
Milford Sound, 898 
Milos Island, 148 
Milwaukee, 337 
Min River (Eastern China), 

233 
Min River (Western 

CUna), 234 
Minas Qeraes, State of, 

358 
Minch, the, 65 
Minch, the Little, 65 
Mincio, River, 154 
Mindanao Island, 250 
Mindello, 302 
Minho, River, 162, 168 
Minneapolis, 338 
Minnesota, 337 
Minorca, 161 
Minsk, 137 
Mi5sen, Lake, 129 
Miquelon Island, 317 
MiraHores, 367 
Misiones, 369 
Mississippi River, 310, 330 
Mississippi, State of, 336 
Mississippi Valley, the, 830 
Missouri River, 810 
Missouri, State of, 337 
Mitchell River, 375, 386 
Mitta Mitta River, 383 
Mitylene, 186 
Mitylene, Gulf of, 185 
Mitylene Island, 174, 186 
Mizen Head, 79 
Mobangi River, 288 
Mobile, 836 
Mobile Bay, 829 
Mocha, 199 
Modena, 158 
Moen Island, 126 
Moero, Lake, 258, 260 
Moffat, 72 
Moffat Hills, 66 



Mogador, 269 
if 0Aamm«dani9in, 183, 198 
Mohammerah, 204 
Mohilla Island, 305 
Mohmuds, the, 208 
Mojanga, 305 
Mold, 62 
Moldavia, 146 
Mole, River, 44 
Molise, Abruzzi and, 159 
Mollendo, 365 
Moluccas, the, 249 
Mombasa, 291 
Mona Pass, 308 
Monaghan, 83 
Mond^o, River, 168 
Mongolia, 237, 238 
Mongolian Plateau, 175 
Mongolian race, the, 17 
Monmouth, 64 
Monnow, River, 54 
Monrovia, 285 
Mons, 98 

Monsoons, the, 181 
Mont aux Sources, the, 258 
Mont Blanc, 25, 8?, lOi- 
MonJb Cenis Tunnel, 103, 

155, 157 
Montana, 338 
Monte Como, 25 
Monte Santo, Cape, 139 
Monte Santo, Qulf of, 139 
Monte Video, 370 
Montebello, 157 
Montego Bay, 347 
Montenegro, 144 
Montgomery (United 

States), 836 
Montgomery (Wales), 62 
Montpelier, 334 
Montpellier, 94 
Montreal, 325 
Montrose, 74 
Montserrat Island, 347 
Monze, Cape, 205, 212 
Moonta, 391 
Moore, Lake, 393 
Moors, the, 267 
Moorshedabad, 219 
Moose Jaw, 327 
Moose River, 325 
Morant Cajs, 347 
Morava, River, 140, 145 
Moravia, 122 
Moray, 76 
Moray Firth, 65 
Morea, the, 147 
Morecambe Bay, 41 
Morena, Sierra, 162 
Moresby, Port, 405 
Moreton Bay, 373 
Moreton Island, 873 
Morgan, 391 
Mork Foss, 129 
Monnons, the, 338 
Morocco, 268-269 
Morocco (City), 269 
Morpeth, 52 
Mortimer's Cross, 64 
Moscow, 138 
Moselle, River, 107 



Moskva, River, 134 
Mosquito Coast, the, 343 
Mossamba Mountains, 257 
Mossamedes, 289 
Mossel Bay, 254 
Mossi, 28ar 
Mostar, 123 
Mostyn, 62 
Mosul, 189, 194 
Mount Bischoff, 396 
Mount Lofty Range, 374 
Mount Morgan Mine, 388 
Mount Zeehan, 396, 397 
Mountmellick, 82 
Mount's Bay, 41 
Mourne Mountains, 79 
Mozambique, 290 
Mozambique Channel,254, 

304 
MruU, 291 
Muata Yamvo's Kingdom, 

289 
Mudgee, 882 
Mtthmausen, 116 
Mukden, 236, 238 
Mulde, River, 107 
Mulhacen, Mount, 25, 1G2 
Mull, Isle of, 65 
Mull, Sound of, 65 
Mull of Galloway, 64 
Mullingar, 82 
Multan, 220, 223 
Muluya River, 257, 263 
Munchen, 117 
Miinden, 112 
Munich, 117 
Muniong Range, 879 
Munster (Ireland), 84 
Mttnster (Prussia), 112 
Murchison Cataracts, 259 
Murchison Promontory, 

806,308 
Murchison River, 875, 393 
Murcia, 166 

Murcia, Province of, 165 
Murghab, River, 207 
Murray District, 384 
Murray Island, 387, 405 
Murray River, 874, 375, 380, 

883,389 
Murrumbidgee River, 375, 

380 
Murzuk, 271 
Muscat, 199 

Mushonga Mountains, 259 
Musselburgh, 70 
Mustagh Pass, 218 
Mykom Island, 151 
Mysore, 224 

Mysore, State of, 228, 224 
Mytho, 230 

Naas, 82 
Nab. River, 116 
Nablus, 193 
Nagoya, 252 
Na«pur, 220 
Nahr el Asy, River, 188 
Nam, 317 
Nairn, 76 
Nairnshire, 76 
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Namaqoaland, 296, 801 

Namnr, 96 

Manaimo, 828 

Nanchaog, 236 

NancT, 94 

Nankin, 2S6 

Nan-ling Mountains, 170, 

283 
Nantes, 03 
Nantwich, 64 
Napier, 402 
Naples, 169 
Naples, Bay of, 162 
Napo, River, 863 
Narbada, River, 178, 215 
Narbonne, 04 
Jfanby^ 61 
Nashua, 884 
Nashville, 886 
Nassau, 847 
Nassau, Duchy of, 118 
Nasse River, 828 
Natal, 296-297 
Natal, Port, 254 
Naturaliste, Cape, 892 
Nauplia, 161 
Nauplia, Gulf of, 148 
Navan, 82 
Navarre, 165 
Navigator Islands, 410 
Nazos Island, 148 
Nazareth, 193 
Naze (England), the, 40 
Naze (Norwav), the, 128 
Neagh, Lough, 80 
NeapoUs, 193 
Neath, 62 
Neath, River, 44 
Nebraska, 887 
Neckar, River, 107 
Needles, the, 70 
Nefud, the, 197 
Negoi, Mount, 119 
Negrais, Gape, 226 
Negri Sembilan, 281 
Negro race, the, 263 
Negro, Bio, 863, 857 
Negroids, 267 
Negropont, 150 
Negropont Island, 148, 

161 
Nffld, the, 197, 200 
Nelson, 402 
Nemi, Lake, 164 
Nen, River, 44 
Nepal, 224 
Nepean, Point, 883 
Nepean, River, 880 
Nephin Beg, Mount, 79 
Ness, Loch, 67 
Ness, River, 67 
Netherlands, the, 98-101 
Neu Strelitz, 114 
Neufchatel, 106 
Neufchatel, Lake, 103 
Neuquen Territory, 869 
Neusiedler See, 120 
Neva, River, 27, 184 
Nevada, 338 
Nevada (Spain), Sierra, 25, 
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Nevada (United States), 

Sierra, 809, 880 
NeviUe's Croat, 62 
Nevis, Ben, 66, 76 
Nevis Island, 847 
New Amsterdam, 860 
New Archangel, 816 
New Britain, 405 
New Brunswick, 823 
New Calabar. 287 
New (Caledonia, 405 
New England States, the, 

384 
New Georgia Island, 405 
New Guatemala, 844 
New Guinea. -404 
New Hampshire, 834 
New Hebrides, the, 406 
New Jersey, 834 
New Mexico, 838 
New Orleans, 886 
New Providence, 847 
New Ross, 82 
New Siberia Islands, 174, 

242 
New South Wales, 379-382 
New Westminster, 328 
New York, 884 
New Zealand, 897-402 
Newark (England), 69 
Newark (United States), 

834 
Newbury, 67 
Newcastle (England), 62 
Newcastle (Ireland), 84 
Newcastle (Natal), 297 
Newcastle (New South 

Wales), 882 
Newfoundland, 809, 316 
Newhaven, 70 
Newmarket, 65 
Newport (England), 64 
Newport (Isle of Wight), 67 
Newport (United States), 

834 
Newry, 83 
Novtown Butler, 83 
Ngami. Lake, 257, 260 
Ngankmg. 236 
Nganwhei, 236 
Nxccea, 191, 192 
Nicaragua, 844 
Nicaragua, Lake, 811, 843 
Nicaragua Ship Canal, 

the, 844 
Nice 94 

Nicholson, Port, 898, 402 
Nicobar Islands, 174, 212 
Nicomedia, 191 
Nidd, River, 44 
Niemen, River, 107. 134 
Nieuwveld Mountains, 255, 

294 
Niger Protectorate, 287 
Niger, River, 258, 280, 283 
Niger Territories, the, 287 
NiTni-Novgorod, 187, 138 
Niki, 282 
Nikolaiev, 138 
Nikolaievsk, 244 
Nikosia, 186 



Niksics. 146 

Nile, Black, 277 

Nile, Blue, 267, 276, 277 

NUe, Delta of the, 272, 274 

Nile Region, Upper, 291 

Nile, R^er, 267, 272 

Nile, Upper, 276 

NUe Valley, the, 272, 276^ 

Nile. White, 267. 276 

Nilgiri Hills, 213 

Nimeguen, 101 

Nineveh, 189, 194, 195 

Nin^o, 286 

Nipigon, Lake, 826 

NipissiiLT, Lake, 825 

Nippon Island, 174, 260 

Niris, Lake, 202 

Nish, 145 

Nishapur, 202 

Nismes, 04 

Nissa, 146 

Nith, River, 67 

Njimi, 281 

NoUoth, Port, 295 

Nonni, River, 288 

Nordenflelds, 181 

Nordkyn, Cape, 23, 128 

Nordland, 131 

Nordlandens, 131 

Nore, River, 80 

Norfolk, 65 

Norfolk Island, 879 

Noric Alps, 119 

Norman, Cape, 817 

Norman River, 875, 888 

Normandy, 92 

Normaru, the, 47 

Normanton, S88 

North America, 306-815 

North Aran bland, 79 

North Berwick, 71 

North Brabant, 101 

North Cape (Europe), 23^ 
128 

North Cape (New Zea- 
land), 896 

North Carolina, 885 

North Channel, 66 

North Dakota, 887 

North Downs, 43 

North East Cape, 176, 
242 

North East Pauage, the, 
14, 242 

North East Territory, the, 
827 

North Esk, River, 895 

North Foreland, the, 40 

North Holland Canal, 100 

North Island (New Zea- 
land), 397 

North Riding of York- 
shire, the, 63 

North Sea, the, 22. 89 

North Sea Canal, the, 100 

North Shields, 62 

North- West Cape, 892 

North- West Passage, the^ 
14 

North-West Provinces 
andia), 219 
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North-West Territories 

(Canada), the, 826-827 
North York Moors, 43 
Northallerton, 63 
Northampton. 61 
Northern Highlands, 66 
Northern Territory of 

South Australia, 388, 

389, 890. 391 
Northumberland, 62 
Northumberland Strait, 

322, 324 
Northwich, 54 
Norway and Sweden, 127, 

132 
Norwich, 66 
Nossi-B« Island, 805 
Nottingham, 59 
Noumea, 406 
Nova Scotia, 822 
Nova Zembla, 188 
NoYi-Bazar, 128, 144 
Nn Oariep Rirer, 268 
Nubia, 291 
Nukualofa, 409 
Nun, Biver, 267, 287 
Nuneaton, 60 
Nupe, 282 
Nuremberg, 117 
N&mberg, 117 
Nyangwe, 258 
Nyassa, Lake, 280, 290, 299 

Oakham, 61 

Oakland, 839 

Oamam, 402 

Oases, Oreat, little, and 

Western, 276 
OaaiSj an, 266 
Oasis of Siwah, 276 
Oban, 75 

Obi, Gulf of, 172, 242 
Obi, River, 178, 242 
Ocearit the, 11 
Oceania, 871 
Ochil HiUs,66 
Ochrida, Lake, 140 
Ocker, River, 116 
Odense, 126 
Oder, River, 107, 119 
Odessa, 188 
Oea, 271 

Oesel Island, 188 
Oeto, Mount, 149 
0£F Islands(New Zealand), 

the, 398 
Ogden, 339 
Oglio, River, 164 
Ogowai, River, 288 
Ogun River, 287 
Ohio, River, 236 
Ohio, State of, 386 
Oil Rivers District, the, 287 
Oka, River, 134 
Okavango River. 257, 260 
Okhotsk, Sea of, 172, 211, 

242 
Oklahoma, 336 
Oland Island, 128 
Old Calabar, 287 
Old Guatemala, 844 



Oldenburg, 114 
Oldham, 53 
Okron Island, 88 
Oli River, 282 
Olifant Berge, 256 
Olifants River, 294 
Olona, River, 167 
Olympia, 339 
Olympus (Asia Minor), 

Mount, 187, 191 
OZymiw«(Earope), Mount, 

140 
Omaha, 887 
Oman, 199 

Oman, Gulf of, 178, 201 
Omdurman, 276 
Omoa, 844 
Omsk, 244 
Onega, Lake, 184 
Onega, River, 134 
Ontario, 825-326 
Ontario, Lake, 811 
Oodeypore, 223 
Ophir, 290 
Opobo, 287 
Oporto, 170 . 
Oran, 270 

Orange, Gape, 851, 867 
Orange Free State, 299-800 
Orange River, 268, 294, 299 
Ord River, 393 
Oregon, 889 
Orenburg, 187 
Orfah IM 

Orinoco, Hirer, 858, 860 
Orissa, 222 

Orissa Coast, the, 211 
Orizaba, Mount, 310, 840 
Orkney and Shetland, 

County of, 77 
Orkneys, the, 89, 65, 77 
Orleans, 93 
Orleans, New, 836 
Ormuz Island, 201 
Ormuz, Strait of, 178, 196, 

201 
Orontes, River, 188 
Orsova. 119 
Ortegal, Cape, 161 
Ortler Spitz, Mount, 103, 

119 
Oruba Island, 849 
Orwell, River, 44 
Osaka, 262 
Osaka, Gulf of, 260 
Osborne, 57 
Oua, Mount, 140 
Ostend, 97 
Ostiaka, the, 243 
Oswestry, 64 
Otago, 401, 402 
Otago Harbour, 898 
Otranto, Strait of, 162 
Ottawa, 322 
Ottawa, River, 824 
Otter, River, 44 
Oudh, 219 
Ouessant Island, 88 
Ourthe, River, 06 
Ouse, River, 44 
Outeniqua Range, 266 



Ovalau Island, 407 
Ovampoland, 801 
Ovens River. 883 
Ooerland TMgraph, the, 

391 
Overysael, 101 
Oviedo, 166 

Owen Stanley Range, 404 
Oxford, 60 
Oxut, River, 244 
Oyapok, River, 359 
Ozark Hills, 880 

Paarl, 296 

Pacific Highlands, the, 809. 

830 
Pacific Ocean, the, 11, 172 
Padan-Aram, 194 
Padang, 249 
Padua, 168 
Pagan, 228 
Paffo Island, 119 
Pahang, 231 
Paisley, 73 
Paita,865 
Paknam, 229 
"PalsBocrystic Sea," the, 

14, 807, 816 
Palanpur, 222 
Palar. River, 215 
Palatinate, the, 117 
Palermo, 160 
PaUttro, 167 
Pali&at Lagoon, 216 
Palliser Bay, 898 
Palliser, Gape, 898 
Palma (Balearic Is.), 161 
Palma (LagosX 287 
Palma Island, 802 
Palmas, Gape, 263 
Palmerston, 891 
Palmerston County, 891 
Palmyra, 193 
Palos, 166 
Palti, Lake, 287 
Pamur Plateau, 175, 176, 

244 
Pamlico Sound, 329 
Pampas, the, 363, 868 
Pamplona, 166 
Panama, 8i82 
Panama, Gulf of, 851 
Panama, Isthmus of, 806, 

806,862 
Panama Ship Canals 862. 
Pangani, 290 
Pango-Pango, 410 
Paig-nad, River, 215 
Papeete, 410 
Papua, Gulf of, 404 
Papuan Islands, 406 
Pari, 858 
Par&, Rio, 358 
Pari^ State of, 358 
Paraguay, 370 
Paraguay, River, 864, 865, 

868 
Parahyba, River, 853 
Parahybcu State of, 353 
Paramaribo, 860 
Parana, River, 354, 868 

2 E 
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Parani, State of, 868 
Paranahyba, Birer, 868 
Paria, GuU of, 848, 861 
Paiime, Sierra, 852 
Paris, 02 

Parionath, Mount, 818 
Parma, 158 
Parma, Cape, 861 
PamatnUf Mount, 149 
Paropamiaui Mountains, 

207 
Paros Island, 148 
Parramatta, 881 
Parret, Kiyer, 44, 66 
Partis, the, 184, 216 
Pasco, 865 

Pasco, Tableland of, 864 
Passamaquoddy Bay, 828 
Passaro, Gape, 152 
Patagonia, 869 
Patagonian Archipelago, 

851 
Patani, 229 
Patiala, 222 
Patkoi Range, 226 
Patna, 219 
Patos, Lake, 864 
Patras, 160. 161 
Patras, Gnlf of, 148 
Pan, 98 
Pavia,167 
Paxo Island, 148 
Paysandu, 870 
Peak Head, 392 
Pe-chi-li, 236 
Pechi-li, Golf of, 282 
Pe-chi-U, Strait of, 288 
Pedias, Biver, 186 
Pedro Cays, 847 
Peebles, 78 
Peebles Coonty, 71 
Pegasus Bay, 898 
Pegu, 228 

Pegu, Plain of, 177, 226 
Peiho, River, 288, 286 
Peipus, Lake, 184 
Peiwar Pass, 207 
Pekin, 236 
Pelew Islands, 406 
Pe-ling Mountains, 176, 

233 
Pelion, Mount, 149 
Pelvoux, Mont, 88 
Pembalsland,254, 291, 292 
Pembroke. 62 
Penang Island, 230 
Penjinsk. Gulf of, 242 
Pennar River, North, 215 
Pennar Biver, South, 215 
Pennine Alps, 103 
Pennine Reuige, the, 42 
Pennsylvania, 884 
Penrith, 58 
Pensacola Bay, 829 
Pentapoliit, 268 
Pentland Firth, the, 65 
Pentland HUls, 66 
Pentland Skerries, 64 
Pen-y-gant, Mount, 42 
Penzance, 58 
Pent, 142 



Perak, 231 
Perdu, Mont, 89 
Perekop, Isthmus of, 23 
Perim Island, 196 
Perm, 187 
Pemambuco, 868 
Pertepoliit 204 
Persia, 200-204 
Persian Gulf, 178, 196, 201 
Perth (ScotUuidX 75 
Perth(westem AustraliaX 

894 
Peru, 864-865 
Perugia, 159 
Perugia, Lake, 164 
Peshawur, 220 
Petchora, Biver, 184 
Peterborough, 61 
Peterhead, 76 
Peterwarden, 119 
Petra, 199 
Pevensey Bay, 67 
P/iOzaniat 271 
Pheniee. 189 
PhUaddpkia{AsAAMmor), 

192 
Philadelphia * (United 

StatesX886 
Philiphaughy 71 
Philippine Islands, 174,260 
Philippopolis, 148 
Phillip Island, 888 
Phoemz, 839 
Phceniz Islands, 400 
Physical Geography, 6 
Piauhy, State of, 858 
Pic de Nethou, 162 
Pic du Midi, 89 
Picardy, 92 

Pico de Teyde, 161, 802 
Picton, 402 
Piedmont, 157 
Pieman Biver, 896 
Pietermaritzburg, 297 
Pietra, Mount, 119 
Pindus, Mount, 25 
Pindus Range, 140 
Pine Creek, 391 
Pines, Isle of, 406 
Pinkie, 70 
Pirieus, the, 150 
Pirie, Port, 891 
Pisa. 159 

Pishin VaUey, 207 
Pitcairn Island, 879, 410 
Pitea, Biver, 129 
Pittsburg, 886 
Piz Roseg, Mount, 103 
Placentia, 817 
Plains of Abraham, the, 

325 
Plassey, 219 
Plate, the River, 868 
Platten See, 120 
Pleisse, River, 115 
Plessidi, Mount, 149 
Plinlimmon, Mount, 42 
Pljrmouth (England), 58 
Plymouth (United States), 

334 
Plymouth Sound, 41 



Pnom-Penh, 230 
Po, River, 27, 153, 154 
Podgoritza, 145 
Point of Aire, 40 
Pointe-4-Pitre, 349 
Pola, 128 

Poland, Russian, 185, 1S7 
Poles cS this Harth, Horth 

and SotUh, 3 
Poles, the, 108, 120 
Pdisk Language, the, 185 
Political Geography, 17 
Poltava. 137 
Polynesia, 402-411 
Polynesia Proper, 408 
Pomerania. 112 
Pomona Island, 65, 77 
Pompeii, 158, 159 
Ponce, 349 
Pondicherry, 224 
Pondoland, 296 
Ponte Delgada, 170 
Pontianak, 249 
Pontypool, 54 
^oole, 58 
Poona, 221 
Popocatepetl, Mount, 809, 

840 
Port Adelaide, 891 
Port Arthur, 895 
Port Augusta, 391 
Port Chalmers, 402 
Port Curtis District, 883 
Port Dalrymple, 397 
Port Darwin, 389, 891 
Port Davey, 395 
Port Elizabeth, 296 
Port Esperance, 396 
Port Fury, 885 
Port Glasgow, 73 
Port Hamilton, 239 
Port Jackson, 373, 879 
Port Louis, 304 
Port Lyttelton, 398 
Port Macquarie, 396 
Port Madryn, 369 
Port Melbourne, 885 
Port Moresby, 405 
Port Natal, 254 
Port Nicholson, 398, 402 
Port NoUoth, 295 
Port of Spain, 343 
Port Phillip, 873 
Port Pirie, 881, 891 
Port Royal, 347 
Port Said, 274 
Port Stanley, 370 
Port Stephens, 379 
Port Victor, 391 
Port Wakefield, 391 
Port William, 370 
Portadown, 83 
Portage la Prairie, 886 
Portalegre, 169 
Port-au-Prince, 350 
Portland(Maine, U.S.), 33 i 
Portland (Oregon, U.S.), 

339 
Porthind (VictoriaX 385 
Portland Bill, 40 
Porto Bello, 302 
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Porto Novo, 286 
Porto Praya, 302 
Porto Ilico, 349 
Porto Santo Island, 171 
Porto Seguro, 110, i:86 
Portobello. 70 
Portpatrick, 72 
Portree, 76 
Portsmouth, 67 
Portsmouth Harbour, 41 
Portsoy, 76 
Portugal, 167-171 
Portuguese East Africa, 

290 
Portuguese Ouhiea, 285 
Portuguese West Africa, 

289 
Posen, 112 
Potamos, River, 186 
Potchefstroom, 801 
Poti, 241 
Potosi, 866 
Potsdam, 118 
Potteries, the, 69 
Poverty Bay, 398 
Po-yang, Lake, 284 
Prague, 122 
Prah River. 286 
Prahova, Raver, 146 
Prairies, the, 810, 318 
Presidios, the, 161 
Pressburg, 123 
Presteign, 62 
Preston, 63 
Prestonpans, 71 
Pretoria, 301 
Primorskaya, 244 
Prince Albert, 327 
Prince Edward Island, 309, 

824 
Prince of Wales, Cape, 306, 

308 
Prince of Wales Island 

(United States), 309. 316 
Pnnce of Wales' Island 

rAsia), 280 
Pnnce Regent Inlet, 307 
Prince's Island, 264, 303 
Princess Charlotte Bay, 

378 
Providence, 884 
Providence, New, 847 
Pnua, 191 
Prussia, 112-114 
Prussia, East. 112 
Prussia, West, 112 
Pmth, River, 140 
PtolemaiSt 193 
"Public Land," the, 886 
Pnebla, 342 
Puerto Caballo, 361 
Puset Sound, 329, 880, 

Panakha,224 
Pongwe River, 290 
Pnigab, the, 219 
Ponta Arenas, 844 
Punta de Promontore, 

Cape, 119 
Punta della Planca, Cape, 

119 



Pusht-i-Kuh Mountains, 

201 
Putumayo, River, 868 
Pygmies, the, 264 
Pyramids^ the, 276 
PyramuSt 192 
Pyrenees (Australia), the, 

874, 883 
Pyrenees (Europe), the, 26, 

89,162 

UANTOCK Hills, 48 

u'Appelle, 327 

uarnero. Gulf of, 119 
Quebec, 325 
Quebec, Province of, 824- 

326 
Queen Charlotte Island, 

809 
Queen Charlotte Sound, 

308 

ueenborough, 66 

ueen's Channel, 389 

ueen's County, 82 

ueensland, 385-388 

ueenstown, 84 

uelpart Island, 289 

uetta, 206 

uilimane, 290 

uito, 863 

uito. Plateau of, 862, 863 

uitta, 286 

Race, Cape, 308, 317 
Races of men, 17 
Radnorshire, 62 
R^mahal Hills, 218 
Rajputana, 228 
Raleigh, 836 

Ralph Bay Peninsula, 896 
Rampur. 222 
Ramsgate, 56 
Randberg Mountains, 265 
Rangnn, 228 
Rarotonga Island, 410 
Ras Dashan, 255, 277 
Ras el Had, 173, 196 
Ras Hafun, 292 
Ras Kasar, 272, 292 
Rathkeale, 84 
Rathlin, Island, 79 
Ratisbon, 117 
Ravenswood, 388 
Bavi, River, 215 
Rawalpindi, 220 
Rawson, 369 
Ray, Cape, 317 
B^ Inland, 88 
Reading, 67 
Recife, 358 
Red River, 311, 812 
Bed Sea, 173, 196, 264 
Ree, Jx)ugh, 80 
Reeves, lAke, 383 
Regen, River, 116 
Begensburg, 117 
Regina, 827 
Rehoboth, 801 
Reikiavik, 127 
Reims, 92 



Eeligionf Forms of, 18 
Remarkable, Mount, 889 
Renfrew, 78 
Rennes, 93 
Resht, 204 

Bestigouche Biver, 828 
Retima, 189 

Reunion Island, 264, 803 
Reuss, 116 
Reval, 187 

Rewa Rewa, River, 407 
Rhaetian Alps, 103, 119 
Rheinpfalz, 117 
Rhenea Island, 161 
Rhine Province, 112 
Rhine, River, 27, 99, 103, 

107 
Rhode Island, 829 
Rhode Island, State of, 334 
Rhodes, 174, 186 
Bhodope Mountains, 189 
Bhone Glacier, 103 
Rhone, River, 27, 89, 103 
Rhyl, 62 
Ribaco, 282 
Ribble. River, 44 
Richelieu, River, 324 
Richmond (Surrey), 67 

Bichmond(yirginia,U.S.X 

886 
Richmond (Yorkshire), 68 
Richmond River, 380 
Riesen Gebirge, 107, 119 
Riga, 137 
Rigi, the, 106 
Ringarooma, 896, 397 
Rio de Janeiro, 368 
Rio de la Plata, 364 
Rio del Rey, 287 
Rio Grande (Africa), 288 
Rio Grande del Norte, 311, 

816, 340 
Rio Grande do Norte, State 

of, 368 
Rio Grande do Sul, 369 
Rio Negro, 353 
Bio Negro, Territory of, 

869 
Bio Nunez, 286 
Bio Pongo, 286 
Bioja, 369 
Ripon, 63 
Riukan Foss, 129 
Riviera, Eastern, 167 
Bivieres du Sud, 286 
Roadtown, 348 
Roanoke, River, 831 
Robeson Channel, 307, 816 
Boca, Cape, 23, 167 
Bochdale, 63 
Rochefort, 93 
Bockhampton, 888 
Bocky Mountains, 809, 318, 

830 
Boding, River, 44 
Rodriguez Island, 804 
Boebourne, 394 
Boermonde, 101 
Roeskilde, 126 
Roma (Italy), 168 
Boma (Queensland), 888 
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Romagmv, the, 158 
fiomanis, Cape, 173, 226 
Mmnanie or Greek -Latin 

raee, the, 86 
Rome, 168 
Romadal, Biyer, 128 
Ronaldeba Islands, North 

and South, 65 
ROnne, 126 
Roper River, 875, 880 
Roaa, Monte, 103, 158 
Roscommon, 83 
Rosebery Cktanty, 891 
Bosetta, 274 
Ross, 64 

Ross and Cromarty, 76 
Rossan Point, 79 
Rostov, 187 
Rother, River, 44 
BU>thesay, 75 
Rotomahana, Lake, 899 
Rotorua, Lake, 899 
Rotterdam, 101 
Rottnest Island. 892 
Rotumah Island, 406 
Roubaix, 93 
Rouen, 92 
Roumauia, 189, 141, 146- 

147 
Roumel, River, 257, 268, 

269 
Roumdia, Eastern, 141, 

143 
Roundtoay Dovon^ 58 
Rovuma River, 268, 290 
Bowton Heath, 54 
Roxburgh, 71 
Buabon, 62 
Ruahine Range, 899 
Ruapehu, Mount, 908 
RulncoUt the, 164 
Rudolstadt, 115 
Ruiia, River, 149 
Ru^i, River, 258 
Rugby, 60 
Rttgen Island, 106 
Ruhr, River, 107 
Runnymead, 57 
Rupel, River, 96 
Russia, 182—138 
Russia, East, 137 
Russia, Great, 137 
Russia, Little, 137 
Russia, South, 137 
Russia, West, 137 
Russian Central Asia, 244- 

246 
Rustchuk, 143 
Ruthin, 62 
Rutlandshire, 61 
Ruwenzori, Mount, 264, 

255 
Ryan, Loch, 66 
Ryde, 57 

Saadani, 290 
Saale, River, 107 
Saba Island, 349 
Sable, Cape, 308, 329 
SabrcUa, 271 
Sabrina Land, 411 



Sacramento, 339 
Sacramento River, 811 
Safed Koh Mountains, 207 
Safed Rud, River, 202 
Saffron-Waldeu, 66 
Saghalien Island, 174, 242, 

244 
Saguenay, River, 824 
Sahara, the, 256, 279 
Saiburu, 229 
Saida, 193 
Saigon, 230 
Saima, Lake, 134 
St Abb's Head, 64 
St. Albans, 61 
St Alban's Head, 40 
St Andrews, 74 
St Augustine, 335 
St AusteU, 58 
St Bartholomew Island, 

349 
St Bees Head, 40 
St Bernard Pass, Great, 

163 
St Catherine's Hill, 41 
St Catherine's Point. 40 
St Christopher Island. 847 
St Clair (North America), 

Lake, 325 
St Clair (Tasmania), Lake, 

395 
St Clair. River, 325 
St Croix Island, 349 
St. Croix River, 823 
St David's, 62 
St David's Head, 40 
St Denis, 303 
St Elias (GreeceX Mount, 

149 
St. Elias (North America), 

Mount, 309 
St Etienne,93 
St Eustache Island, 849 
St Francis, River, 324 
St Gall, 105 
St George, 348 
St George. Gulf of, 351 
St George s Channel, 40 
St Gothard, Mont, 103 
St Gothard Tunnel, the, 

155, 157 
St Helen, Mount, 809 
St Helena Bay, 294 
St Helena Island, 254, 803 
St. Ives, 61 
St John, 323 
St John, Lake, 324 
St John, River, 311, 823 
St John's (Antigua), 847 
St. John's (Newfound- 
land), 317 
St Kllda, 385 
St Kitt's Island, 847 
St Lawrence, Gulf of, 807 
St. Jjawrence Island, 242 
St Lawrence, River, 310, 

324 330 
St. Louis (United States), 

337 
St I^uis (W. Africa), 284 
St. Lucia Island, 848 



St Malo, 93 
St Malo, Bay of, 68 
St Martin Island, 849 
St Mary Island, 41 
St Mary, River, 325 
St Mary's Island (Eng- 
land), 58 
St Mary's Island (West 

Africa), 284 
St Maurice, River, 824 
St Michael, 170 
St Nazaire, 93 
St Neot's, 61 
St Nicolas, 97 
St. Ninians, 73 
St Paul, 338 

St Paul de Loanda, 289 
St Petersburg, 137 
St Pierre, 849 
St Pierre Island, 817 
St. Ronan*» Well, 72 
St. ThomasIsland( Africa), 

171, 254, 303 
St Thomas Island (West 

Indies), 349 
St Trond, 97 
St Ubes, 170 
St Valery, 92 
St Vhicent, 302 
St Vincent, Cape, 167, 170 
St Vincent, Gulf of, 373. 

889 
St Vincent Island, 848 
Sainte Marie Island, 305 
Sakalavcu, the, 306 
Sakaria, River, 187 
Sakhalin Island, 174, 242, 

244 
Salamanca, 165 
Salamia, 151 
Saldanha Bay, 294 
Sale, 385 
Salem (Massachusetts, 

U.S.X 334 
Salem (Oregon, U.S.), 389 
Salembria, iUver, 140, 149 
Salerno, 159 
Salford, 53 
Salisbury, 58 
Salisbury Plain, 43 
Salonica, 143 
Salonica, Gulf of, 139 
Salsette Island, 212 
Salt Lake City, 388 
Salt Lake, Great, 311, 831. 

888 
Salta, 369 
Saltcoats, 72 

Saluen, River, 178, 226,234 
Saluen, Upper, 287 
Salvador, 344 
Salzburg, 122 
Samana Bay, 850 
Samara, 187 
Samarang, 248 
Samaria^ 193 
Samarkand, 246 
Sambre, River, 96 
Samen Range, 277 
Samoa Islands, 410 
Samos, Gulf of, 185 
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Samoa Island, 174, 186 
Samoyedea, the, 243 
Samoa Island, 126 
San Antonio, Cape, 851 
San Blaa, 842 
San Ghriatoval Island, 406 
San Domingo, 350 
San Domingo River, 285 
San Fernando, 348 
San Francisco, 389 
San Francisco Bay, 808, 

329 
San Francisco, Gape, 351 
San Franciscj River, 353, 

357 
San German, 349 
San Joaquin River, 880 
San Jose, 844 
San Juan (Argentine Re- 
public), 869 
San Juan (Weat Indies), 

349 
San Juan Island, 329 
San Juan, River, 343 
San Juan de Nicaragua, 

344 
San Lorenzo, Cape, 351 
San Lucar, 165 
San Lucas, Cape, 803 
San Luis. 369 
San Marino, 157, 159 
San Matias, Gulf of, 851 
San Paulo, 359 
San Paulo, State of, 868 
San Pedro, 870 
San Roque, Cape, 351, 357 
San Salvador (Central 

America), 844 
San Salvador (West 

Africa), 289 
San Salvador Island, 347 
San Sebastian, 166 
San Sebastian, Cape, 253 
Sana, 199 
Sandakan, 249 
Sandalwood Island, 289 
Sandridge, 385 
Sandwich, 56 
Sandwich Islands, 408, 409 
Sangar, Strait of, 250 
Sangarius, River, 187 
Sanpu, River, 237 
Saiisandig, 282 
Santa Catharina, State of, 

358 
S.inta Cruz (Argentine 

Republic), 369 
Santa Cruz (Bolivia), 866 
Santa Cruz fCanary 

Islands), 302 
Santa Cruz Island, 349 
Santa Cruz Islands, 406 
Santa Cruz, River, 353 
Santi F^, 338 
Santa F£, Province of, 369 
Santa Maria di Leuca, 

Cape, 152 
Santa Maura Island, 148 
Santander, 165 
Santarera, 169 
Santiago (Chili), 368 



Santiago (Spain), 166 
Santiago de Compostella, 

165 
Santiago del Estero, 869 
Santiago Island, 302 
Santiago, River, 840 
Santonn Island, 148 
Santos, 859 
Sadne, River, 89 
Saragossa, 160 
Saratov. 188 
Sarawak, 250 
Sardinia, 152, 160 
Sardif, 192 
Sark Island, 42 
Samen, 105 

Saskatchewan District, 827 
Saaketchewan, River, 810, 

819, 327 
Sassari, 152, 160 
Satpura Mountains, 213 
Sattara, 221 
Saugor, 220 
Savaii Island, 410 
Savalan Dagh, 201 
Savanilla, 362 
Savannah, 335 
Savannah River, 831 
Save, River, 119, 123 
Savoy, 157 
Saze-Altenbuig, 116 
Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 115 
Saze-Meiningen, 116 
Saxe- Weimar, 116 
SaxonSf the, 47 
Saxony, 112, 114 
Says Law, 66 
Scandinaviat 23, 127 
Scandinavian Mountains, 

the. 25, 128 
Scandinavian Peninsula, 

23 
Scarborough, 58 
Scaw Fell, 42 
Schaffhausen, 108, 105 
Schaffhausen, Canton of, 

105 
Schanck, Mount, 389 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 115 
Scheldt, River, 95, 99 
Schleitz. 115 
Schleswig-Holstein, 113 
Schneekoppe, Mount, 107, 

119 
Schopenhauer, Mount, 404 
Schouten Island, 895 
Schwarz Wald, 107 
Sch warzburg-Budolstadt , 

115 
Schwarzburg-Sonders- 

hausen, 115 
Schwerin, 114 
Schwyz, 105 
SciUy Isles, the, 41, 58 
Scone^ 75 
Scotland, 64—77 
ScotSf the, 64 
Scutari, Lake, 140, 144 
Scylla, 152 
Sdobba River, 119 
Seattle, 839 



Sebastieh, 193 
Sebastopol, 138 
Sebu River, 268 
Stigemoor, 66 
Segu, 282 
Se^ra, River, 162 
Seme Department, 92 
Seine. River, 27,89,92 
Seir. Mount, 199 
Seistan, 209 
Seistan, Desert of, 177 
Seistan, Lake, 202 
Selangor, 231 
Selenga, Biver, 237 
Seleueia, 188 
Selkirk, 71 
Selsea Bill, 40 
Sdva»t the, 853 
Semendria, 145 
Semipalatinak, 245 
Semiretchenak, 245 
Semliki Biver, 259, 291 
Sena, 293 
Senegal, French Colony of 

the, 284 
Senegal, River, 280, 283, 

284,287 
Senegambia, 284 
Sennar, 276 
Seoul, 239 
Serajevo, 123 
Sereth, River, 140, 146 
Serffipe, State of, 858 
Seringapatam. 224 
Serra d'Estrella, 167 
Serra do Mar, 367 
Serra dos Vertentea, 857 
Serra EspinhaQO, 357 
Serra Monchiqne, 168 
Servia, 139, 146 
Serviceton, 386 
Setubal, 170 
Sevan, Lake, 240 
Severn, River, 27, 44 
Seville, 165 
Seychelles Islands, 254, 

304 
Seylub Pass, 213 
Shamo, Desert of, 175, 177 
Shanghai, 236 
Shannon, Biver, 27, 80 
Shansi, 236 
Shantung, 236 
Sliari, River, 267 
Shark Bay, 373, 892 
Shasha River, 257 
Shat el Arab, River, 178, 

189, 202 
Shechem, 193 
Sheerness, 56 
Sheffield, 53 
Sheliff River, 267, 268 
Shensi, 236 
Sheppey Island, 41 
Sherbro' Island, 285 
Shetland Islands, the, 89, 

65,77 
Shiahs, the, 188 
Shiberghan, 210 
Shields, North and South, 

52 
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Shigatze, 287 
Bhingking. 286» 288 
Shintoism, 257 
Sbipka Piuw. 144 
Sbinz, 204 

81iir6 HighlandB, the, 299 
Shirt, BiVer, 259 
ShosL 278 
ShoaUutTeo, Rirer, 876, 

880 
Shoreham, 67 
Shott Jerid. 268, 270 
Shott Melghir, 268, 269 
Shrereport, 886 
Shrewsbury, 64 
Shropshire, 64 
Shamla, 148 
Shuthnti, 204 
Shoster, 204 
Shntargardan Pass, 207 
Si-ldang, Riyer, 178, 233 
Si-ngan, 236 

Siah Koh Mountains, 207 
Siam, 229 
Siam, Oulf of, 226 
Siam, Plain of, 177, 226 
Siberia, 241-244 
Siberia, Eastern, 244 
Siberia Plain of, 177 
Siberia, Western, 244 
Sibi, 206 
Sicily, 152, 169 
Sidlaw HUls, 66 
Sidon, 193 
Sidra, Gulf of, 253 
Sierra Acaray, 852, 369 
Sierra Leone, 285 
Sierra Morena, 162 
Sierra Nevada (Spain), 25, 

162 
Sierra Nevada (United 

States], 309, 830 
Sierra Parime, 352 
Sigmaringen, 112 
Sikh States, the, 222 
Sikhg, the. 216 
Sikkim, 222 
Sikoku Island, 174, 260 
Silesia, 112, 122 
Silistria, 143 
Silver City, 338 
Silver Cliff, 888 
Silvermine Mountains, 79 
Silverton, 881, 882 
Simla, 220 

Simplon Pass, the, 103 
Sinai, Mount, 196, 199 
Sinai Peninsula, 196, 272 
Singapore, 231 
Singora, 229 
Shiope, 192 
Sion, 106 
Sioux City, 837 
Sioux Falls, 888 
Sir Daria, River, 178 
Siracusa, 160 
Siripul, 210 
Siroeeo, the, 154 
Sitang, River, 178 
Sitka, 316 
Siut, 274 



Bivas, 192 

Siwah, Oasis of, 275 

Ski«6r Rack, the, 22, 124, 

SkagstlAstind, Mount, 128 
Skaw, the, 124 
Skhar Dagh, 140 
SUddaw, 42 
Skive, Biver, 124 
Skopelos Island, 148 
Skye, Isle of, 65, 76 
Skyro Island, 148 
Slaney, River. 80 
Slave Coast, the, 286 
Slavoida, 128 
Slavonic raee, the, 36 
Sleat, Sound of, 65 
Slieve Bloom, 79 
Slieve Donard, 79 
Sligo, 83 
Sligo Bay, 79, 83 
Slivno, 148 
Slyne Head, 79 
Smith Sound, 307, 316 
Smithfleld, 300 
Smolensk, 187 
Smyrna, 191 
Smyrna, Gulf of, 185 
Snaefell, 41 
Snake Island, 383 
Sneehastten, Mount, 128 
Sneeuwberg Mountains, 

256,294 
Snowdon, 42 
Snowy River, 375, 383 
Soar, River, 44, 59 
Society Islands, 410 
Socotra Island, 254, 304 
Soerabaya, 248 
Soerakerta, 248 
Sofala, 290 
Sofala Bay, 254 
Sofia, 143 

Soghanly Mountains, 189 
Sogne Fiord, 128 
Sognefleld Mountains, 128 
Sokoto, 282 
Sokoto, Empire of, 282 
Solent, the, 41 
Soleure, 105 
SolferinOt 157 
Solomon Islands, 405 
Solothnm, 105 
Solway Firth, the, 41, 66 
Somali Coast, the, 292 
Somaliland, Eastern, 292 
Somersetshire, 55 
Somme, Biver, 89 
Sondenflelds, 131 
Sondershausen, 115 
Sone, Biver, 214 
Songka, River, 178, 280, 

284 
Sonmiani, 206 
Sorata, Mount, 862, 865 
Sorell, Lake, 395 
Sound, the, 22, 124 
South African Republic, 

the, 265, 300-301 
South America, 351-6 
South Australia, 388391 



South Brabant, 97 

South Cape, N.Z., 898 

South Oarolma, 335 

South Dakota, 337 

South Downs, 43 

South Esk, River, 395 

South Foreland, the, 40 

South Georgia Island, 351 

South Island, N.Z., 397 

South Shields, 52 

Southampton, 57 

Southampton Water, 41 

Southern Africa, 293-801 

Southern Alps, 399 

Southern Highlands, the, 
66 

Southern Ocean, the^ 13 

Southern States (Umted 
States), the, 335 

Spa, 95 

Spain, 160—166 

Spanish East Indies, 250 

Spanish Town, 347 

Spanish West Indies, 848 

S^farta, 151 

Spartel, Cape, 253 

Spartivento, Cape, 152 

Spencer, Cape, 389 

Spencer Gulf, 873, 389 

Spey, River, 66 

Speyer, 117 

Spezia, 157 

Spezzia Island, 148 

Spice Islands, 249 

Spike Island, 79 

Spires, 117 

Spithead, 41 

Spitz Kop, Mount, 266 

Spitzbergen, 133 

Splugen Pass, 103 

Spoiades, the, 148 

Spree, River, 107 

Springfield (Illinois, U.S. X 
337 

Springfield (Massachu- 
setts, U.S.), 834 

Spurn Head, 40 

Srinagar. 228 

Staffa Island, 66 

Stafford, 59 

Staffordshire, 59 

Staines, 61 

Stalybridge, 63, 54 

Stamford, 55 

Stamford Bridge, 52 

Stanley, 397 

Stanley Falls, 258 

Stanley Pool, 288 

Stanley, Port, 870 

Stanz, 105 

Starbuck Island, 409 

Start Point, 40 

Staten Island, 861 

Staubbach, the, 103 

Stavropol, 241 

Stawell, 885 

Steep Point, 878, 892 

Stellenbosch, 296 

Stelvio Pass, 103, 119 

Stepnoye, 245 

Steppes, the, 183, 242 
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Stettin, 118 
Stettiner Haff , 108 
Stewart bland (New Zea< 

landX897 
Stirling, 78 
StirUng Range, 829 
Stirlingshire, 78 
Stockholm, 181 
Stockport, 64 
Stockton-on-Tees, 62 
Stoke-npon-Trent, 69 
Stonehaven, 74 
Stonehenge, 68 
Storm Bay, 896 
Stornoway, 77 
Stour, Biyer, 44 
Stourbridge, 00 
Stourport, 60 
Strabane, 83 
Stradbroke Island, 878 
Straits Settlements, the, 

230 
Stralsand, 112 
Strangford Lough, 79 
Stranraer, 72 
Strassburg, 116 
Stratford-on-Avon, 60 
Strathmore, 66 
StrcUtoiif 68 
Stromboli, 26, 168 
Stromness, 66 
Stroud, 64 
Struma River, 140 
Stuttgart, 117 
Styria, 122 
Suakin, 276 
Sucre, 866 
Sudan, the, 279 
Sudan, the Central, 281 
Sudan, the Eastern, 276, 

291 
Sudan, the Western, 282 
Sudbury, 66 
Sudeten-Gebirge, 119 
Sudo Bay, 189 
Suedia, 188 
Suez, 274 
Suez Canalt the, 196, 264, 

273 
Suez, Gulf of, 196, 254 
Suez, Isthmus of, 174 
Suffolk, 65 
Suir, River, 80 
Sulaiman Mountains, 207 
Sulitelma Mountains, 128 
Sulu Archipelago, 260 
Sulu Sea, 247 
Sumatra, 249 
Sumbawa Island, 249 
Sunda Islands, 248 
Sunda, Strait of, 178, 247 
Sundals, River, 128 
Sundsval, 131 
Sungari, Upper, 288 
Sungei Ujong, 231 
SunniteSf the, 183 
Superior, Lake, 311 
Sfir, 193 
Surat, 221 

Surinam, River, 853, 369 
Surrey, 57 



Sus, 269 
Susa, 204 

Susquehanna River, 831 
Sussex. 67 
Sutherland, 77 
Sutlej, River, 216 
Suva. 407 
SveaboTg, 137 
Swale, River, 44 
Swan River, 376, 892 
Swansea, 62 
Swansea Bay, 41 
Swaziland, 298 
Stoazis, the, 263 
Sweden and Norway, 127- 

182 
Swift Current, 327 
Swilly, Lough. 79 
SwinemQnde, 112 
Swiss Alps, the, 102 
Switzerland, 102-106 
Sydney (Cape Breton), 828 
Sydney (N.S. Wales), 881 
Sydney Cove, 872 
Syeiiet 276 
Sylhet, 221 
Syr-Dana, River, 244 
Syra, 161 
iSyroetMe, 160 
Syria, 192 

Syrian Desert, 177, 200 
Szechuen, 286 
Szegedin, 128 

Table Bat, 254, 294 
Table Mountain, 266, 294 
Tabor, Mount, 198 
Tabriz, 204 
Tacna, 368 
Tacoma, 339 
Todmor, 194 
Taff, River, 44 
Tafllet, 269 
Taganrog, 137 
Tkgus, River, 162, 168 
Tahiti Island, 410 
Taimyr Bay, 242 
T&in,77 
Tai-wan-fu, 236 
Taiwan Island, 232 
Taiyuen, 236 
TdJ Mahal, the, 219 
Tajiki, the, 208 
Ta-Ju-ling Mountains, 233 
Tajura Bay. 292 
Takt-i-Sulaiman, 207 
Talanta, channel, 148 
TcUavera, 166 
Tali-Sap, Lake, 230 
Talikhan, 210 
Tallahassee, 336 
Tamar(England), River, 44 
Tamar (Tasmania), River, 

395 
Tamatave, 805 
Tame, River, 44 
Tampa Bay, 329 
Tampico, 342 
Tamworth, 382 
Tana, River, 128, 268, 291 
Tanganyika, Lake, 259. 290 



Taniore. 222 
Taodenl, 279 
Tao-hoo, Lake, 234 
Tapajos, River, 867 
T^pa-ling Mountains, 238 
Tapti, River, 178, 216 
Tarai, the, 224 
Taranta, Mount. 255 
Taranto, Gulf of, 152 
TarapaciL, 368 
T^rarua Mountains, 899 
Tarawera, Lake, 399 
Tarawera, Mount, 399 
Tarbet Ness, 64 
Tarento, 159 
Tarentumt 169 
Tarifa, Cape, 28, 161 
Tarim, River, 179, 238 
Tarragona, 166 
Tarsus, 192 

Tartary, Gulf of, 178, 242 
Tashkend, 246 
Tasiusak, 316 
Tftsman Bay. 898 
Tasman Peninsula, 895 
Tasman Sea, 394, 897 
Tasmania, 394—397 
Tatar Bazar^ik, 144 
Tatra Mountains, 119 
Tftungs, 298 
Taunton, 65 
Tftunus Mountains, th& 

107 
Taupo, Lake, 899 
Taurus Mountains, 176, 

177, 186 
Tavistock, 68 
Tavoy, 228 
Taw, River, 44 
Tawe, River, 44 
Tay, Firth of, 65 
Tay, Loch, 67 
Tay, River, 66 
Taygetuit Mount, 149 
Tchouds Ko6, Lake, 135 
Te Anau, Lake, 399 
TeddiUi^n, 44 
Tees, River, 44 
Tegucigalpa, 844 
Tehama, the, 197 
Teheran, 204 
Tehuantepec, 842 
Teify, River, 44 
Teign, River, 44 
Teignmouth, 68 
Tel el KeUr, 274 
Tell, the, 269 
Tembuland, 296 
Teme, River, 44 
Tenasserim, 228 
Tenby, 62 

Tenerifle Island, 161, 302 
Tenerifle. Peak of, 161, 302 
Tengri Nor, Lake, 287 
Tennessee, 836 
Tensif t, River, 268 
Tepic Territory, 341 
Terceira Island, 170 
Terek Pass, 238 
Terek, River, 240 
Terglou, Mount, 119 
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TenLBirer, 44 
Ternble, Mount, 889 
Terror, Mount, 411 
Terachelling Island, 03 
Tersns, im 
Teruel, 166 
Tesbin, 106 
Test, BiTer, 44 
Tete, 269, 290 
Tetuan, 166, 269 
Teatoburffer Wald, 107 
TeTiotdale, 66 
Tewkesbury, 54 
Texas, 836 
Texel Island, 08 
Tezcuco, Lake, 840 
Thame, RiTer, 44 
Thanet. 41 
Thar, the, 228 
Thaso Island, 189 
Thebes (Egypt), 275 
Thebet (GreeceX 161 
Theiss, River, 119 
Thermopyin, Pass of, 149 
Theualoniea, 148 
Thian-Shan Mountains, 

176,244 
Thiya, 151 
Thorn, 112 
Thorshavn, 126 
Three Rivers, 325 
Thun, Lake, 103 
Thurgau, 105 
ThOrmger Wald, 107 
Thursday Island, 387 
Thurso, 77 
Thyboron Canal, 124 
Tibbut, the, 271 
Tiber, River, 27, 154 
Tiberias, 193 
Tiberias, Lake of, 188 
Tibet, 237 

Tibet, Tableland of, 175 
Ticino, River, 154 
Tieba, 283 
Tientsin, 233 

Tierra del Fuego, 351, 3C9 
Tiflis, 241 

Tigre Province, 278 
Tigris, River, 178, 189 
Tilsit, 112 
Timaru, 402 
llmbuktu, 282 
Timor Island, 249 
Timor Sea, 247 
Tinnevelly, 222 
Tinos Island. 148 
Tinto, River, 165 
Tioge River. 257, 2G0 
llpperah Hills, 213, 220 
Tipperary, 84 
Ttppermuir, 75 
Timova, 143 
Titicaca, Lake, 354, 366 
Titicaca, Plateau of, 352 
Titicaca, Tableland of, 364 
Tiverton, 58 
Tizi-n-Tamjurt, Mount, 

266 
Tobago, 848 
Tobol, River, 242 



Tobolsk, 2U 
Tocantins, River, 857 
Togo. 286 
Togoland, 110, 286 
Tokay, 121 
Tokio, 252 
Tokio, Bay of, 260 
Tola, River, 287 
Toledo (Spain). 166 
Toledo (United StateBX887 
Toledo, Mountains of, 162 
TdU Poss, Mount, 184 
Tolosa, 166 
Tomsk, 244 
Tone, River, 66 
Tonga Islands, 409 
Tongaland, 298 
Tongariro, Mount, 899 
Tongatabu Island, 400 
Tong-ting, lAke, 234 
Tongue, Kyle of, 65 
Tdnning, 114 
Tonquin, 280 

Tonquin, Gulf of. 226, 232 
Tonquin, Plain of, 177, 226 
Topeka, 337 
Topolias, Lake, 149 
Tor Bay, 41 
Tomea, River, 129 
Toronto, 826 
Torquay (England), 68 
Torquay (Tasmania), 897 
Torrens, Lake, 375, 390 
Torrens, River, 38i), 391 
Torres VedraSf 170 
Torridge, River, 44 
Tortola Island, 348 
Tory Island, 79 
Toulon, 94 
Toulouse, 93 
Toumai, 97 
Tours, 93 
Townsend, Mount, 374, 

879 
Townsville, 388 
Totolon^ 62 
Towy. River, 44 
Trafalgar, Cape, 161 
Tralee, 81 
'rranquebar, 222 
Trail t-Caspian Railvoay, 

246 
Trans-Caspian Territory, 

246 
Trans-Caucasia, 240 
Transbaikalia, 244 
Transkel, 296 
Transkeian Territories, 

298,296 
Tnuisylvania, 123 
Transylvanian Alps, 119 
Trapani, 160 
Trapezius 192 
Tras-os-Montes, 169 
Travancore, 222 
TravemQnde, 116 
Travnik, 123 
Trebinje, 123 
Trebizond, 192 
Tredegar, 54 
Trent, River, 44 



Tresa, River, 154 

Treves, 113 

Trichinopoly, 222 

Trieste, 122 

Trieste, Gulf of, 119 

Trikhala,150 

Trim, 82 

Trincomali, 212 

Trinidad, 348 

Tripoli (Africa), 271 

Tripoli (Syria), 193 

Tripoli, vilayet. 271 

Tristan d'Acunha, 264, 308 

Trivandrum, 222 

Trolhatta, Falls of, 129, 190 

Tromsd, 132 

Trondheim, 181 

Trondheim Fiord, 128 

Troon, 72 

TropieSt the, 5 

Troppan, 122 

Trossacfaus, the, 67 

Trowbridge, 58 

Troy^ 192 

Troyes, 92 

Truro, 68 

Tru^lo, 344 

Tsana, Lake, 259, 277 

Tsi-Sima Islands, 250 

Tsinan, 236 

Tsitsikar, 238 

Tsugaru Strait, 260 

Tuam, 83 

Tucson, 339 

Tucuman. 369 

Tugela River, 259, 295, 297, 

298 
Tula, 137 
Tullow, 82 
Tummel, River, 75 
Turunu, the, 243 
Tunis, 270 
Turgai, 245 
Tumi, 157 

Turkestan, Eastern, 238 
Turkestan, Plain of, 177 
Turkey, Asiatic, 185-195 
Turkey in Burope, 139 
Turkey Proper, 141 
Turk's Island, 347 
Tuscany, 158 
Tutuila Island, 410 
Tuz Gol, Lake, 187 
Tver 137 

Tweed, River, 66, 67, 77 
Tweeddale, 66 
Twofold Bay, 382 
Tyne (England), Biver, 45 
Tyne (Scotland), Biver, 71 
Tynemouth, 52 
Tyre. 193 
Tyrol, the. 122 
Tyrone, 83 

Udaipur, 223 

Udong, 230 

Uganda, 201 

I &t. North and South, 76 

Ulias-sutai, 237 

UUeswater, Lake, 45 

Ulm, 117 
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Ulster, 83 
Ulundh 293 
Umba River, 291 
Umbria, 168, 159 
Umea, River, 129 
Umtamf una River, 295 
Umvolosi River, the 

White, 298 
Umvoti, 297 
Union Islands, 409 
Union Pctcifie Hailway, 

339 
United Kingdom, the, 39, 

85-87 
United States, the, 329-339 
Unst Island, 65 
Unterwalden, 105 
Unyoro, 291 
Upemavik, 316 
Upolu Island, 410 
Uppingham, 61 
Upsala, 131 
Ural Mountains, the, 25, 

133 
Ural, River, 28, 134, 178 
Uralsk, 245 
Ure, River, 44 
Urfah, 194 
Urga, 237 
Uri, 105 

Uros, Lake, 365 
Uruguay, 370 
Uruguay, liiver, 354, 863 
Urumian, Lake, 179, 202 
Urumtsi, 238 
Urungu Mountains, 258 
UsbegXf the, 210, 246 
Ushant. Cape, 88 
Usk, River, 44 
Ust-Urt Plateau, the, 244 
Usutu River, 298 
Utah, 338 

Utah, Plateau of, 309 
Utrecht, 101 
Uxbridge, 61 

Vaal River, 258, 299 
Vaduz, 118 
Vaigatz Island, 133 
Valais, 105 
Valais Alps, 102 
Valdai HUls, 133 
Vale of Clwyd, 62 
Valencia (Spain), 165 
Valencia (Venezuela), 361 
Valenciennes, 93 
Valentia Island, 79 
ValladoUd, 165 
Valletta^ 158 
Valparaiso, 363 
Van 194 

Van'Diemen, Cape, 389 
Van Diemen Gulf, 373, 389 
Van, Lake, 179, 189 
Vancouver, 328 
Vancouver Island, 309, 

327, 328 
Vanua Levu Island, 400 
Varanger Fiord, 128 
Vardar River, 140 
Varna, 143 



VatieaHt the, 158 

Vaud Canton, 105 

Vecht, River, 99 

Veglia Island, 119 

Veue. River, 124 

Venetia, 157 

Venezuela, 360-361 

Venezuela, Oulf of, 351 

Venice, 158 

Venice, Gulf of, 152 

Ventnor, 57 

Vera Cruz, 342 

Verde, Cape, 253 

Verde Islands, Cape, 802 

Verdun, 94 

Vermont, 334 

Verona, 158 

Versailles, 92 

Verulam, 297 

Verviers, 97 

Vesuvius, Mount, 26, 153 

Vianna, 169 

Viborg, 126 

Vicenza, 158 

Victor, Port, 891 

Victoria (British Colum* 
bia), 328 

Victoria (Hong-Kong), 282 

Victoria (Labuan), 249 . 

Victoria (West Africa), 288 

Victoria, Colony of, 382-385 

Victoria Division (West- 
em Australia), 297 

Victoria Falls, 259 

Victoria, Lake, 883 

Victoria Land, 14, 411 

Victoria, Mount, 404 

Victoria Nyanza, 259, 290, 
291 

Victoria River (Queens- 
land}, 386 

Victoria River (South Aus- 
tralia), 375. 389 

Vienna, 122 

Vierwaldstatter Alps, 102 

Vigo, 166 

Vigten Islands, 128 

VikingSt the, 130 

Vilaine, River, 89 

Villa Real, 169 

Villa Rica, 370 

Vimiera, 170 

Vin-Long, 230 

Vina del Mar, 367 

Virgin Gorda Island, 348 

Virgin Islands, 347, 343 

Virginia, 334, 335 

Virginia City (Montana, 
ILS.}, 338 

Virginia City (Nevada, 
US ) 338 

Virginia, West, 834, 335 

Viscaya, 165 

Vise, Mont, 89 

Vistula, River, 107, 119,134 

Viti Levu Island, 406 

Vitoria, 165 

Vizeu, 169 

Vladikavkaz, 241 

Vladivostok, 244 

Vlieland Island, 98 



Vogelsberg, 107 
Volga, River, 27, 28, 134 
Volo, 160 

Volo, Gulf of, 130, 148 
Volta, River, 286 
Vorarlberg, the, 122 
Vorder Rhine, the, 103 
Voring Foss, 129 
Vosges, the. 89, 107 
Voyussa, River, 140 
Vryburg, 298 
Vulcano Island, 153 
Vymwy, River, 44 

Waag, River, 119 
Wadai, 281 
Wadelai, 276 
Wady el Arabah, 199 
Wady Draa, 269 
Wady Haifa, 272, 274 
Waganda, the, 263 
Wagga Wagga, 382 
. Wahabis, the, 183 
Waikato River, 399 
SVakatipu, Lake, 399 
Wakefield, 63 
Wakefield, Port, 391 
Wakhan, 210 
Walcheren Island, 98 
Waldeck, 115 
Wales, 39, 40 
Wales, Counties and 

towns of, 62 
Walfish Bay, 253, 293, 290, 

301 
Wallachia, 146 
Wallaroo, 391 
Wallenstadt, Lake, 103 
Walsall, 59 
Wami River, 258 
Wanaka, Lake, 399 
Wantage, 67 
Wanyoro, the, 263 
Waratah, 397 
Waratah Bay, 883 
Ware, 61 
Warminster, 58 
Warrego, River, 886 
Warri, 287 
Warrington, 53 
Warrnambool, 385 
Warsaw, 133 
Warsheikh, 291, 292 
Warta, River, 107 
Warwick, 60 
Warwickshire, 60 
Wasatch Mountains, 330 
Wash, the, 41 
Washington, 333, 335 
Washington, Mount, 310 
Washington, State of, 339 
Wastwater, Lake, 45 
Waterford, 84 
Waterford Harbour, 79 
Waterland, 98 
Watford, 61 
Watling Island, 347 
Waziris, the, 208 
Weald, the, 48 
Wear, River, 44 
Wednesbury, 69 
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Weenen, 297 
Weimar. 115 
Welland, River, 44 
Wellesley Islands, 873 
Wellesley ProTince, 280 
Wellingborough, 61 
Wellington (Bngland), 64 
Wellington(NewZealand), 

401,402 
Wellington (Yanconver I.), 

828 
Wellington, Lake, 883 
Wellington, Mount, 395 
Wells, 55 
Welshpool. 44, 62 
Wener, Lake, 28, 129 
Wenlock, 54 
Wensum, River, 55 
Wentworth, 382 
Werra, River, 107, 115 
Weser, River, 27, 107 
West Bromwich, 51, 59 
West Cape, 398 
West Falkland Island, 870 
West Ham, 51 
West Indies, the, 845-350 
West Lothian, 70 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 

the, 62 
West Virginia, 835 
Westbury, 68 
Wester Wald, the, 107 
Western Africa, 288-289 
Western Australia, 892-394 
Western Canada. 818 
Western Oasis, the, 275 
Western Port, 883 
Western Sudan, the, 282 
Westland, 401, 402 
Westmeath, 82 
Westminster, 60 
Westmoreland, 63 
Westphalia, 112 
Westport (Ireland), 83 
Westport (New Zealand), 

402 
Westra Island, 65 
Wetter, Lake, 28, 129 
Wexford, 82 
Wey, River, 44 
Weymouth, 58 
Weymouth Bay, 41 
Wharfe, River, 44 
Wheeling, 335 
Whemside, 42 
Whitby, 63 
White Mountains, 310 
White Nile, the, 257, 276 
White Sea, the, 21. 132 
White Umvolosi River, 298 
Whitehaven, 53 
Whitney, Mount, 309, 330 
Whitstable, 56 
Whydah, 286 
Wick, 77 
Wickiow, 82 
Wicklow Head, 79 
Wickiow Hills, 79 
Widin, 148 
Wieliczka, 123 
Wiesbaden, 113 



Wigan, 61, 53 

Wight, Isle of, 41 

Wigtown, 72 

Wigtown Bay, 65 

Wilhelmshafen, 106 

Willamette River, 330 

Willemstadt, 849 

Waiiam, Port, 370 

Williamstown, 385 

Wilmington (I>elaware, 
U.S.), 835 

Wilmington (North Caro- 
lina), 335 

Wilson Promontory, 373, 
883 

Wiltshire, 68 

Wimmera District, 884 

Wimmera River, 383 

Winburg, 800 

Winchester, 67 

Windermere, Lake, 45 

Windsor, 67 

Windward Islands, 348 

Windward Pass, 308 

Winnipeg, 826 

Winnipeg, Lake, 311, 312 

Wirksworth, 59 

Wisbech, 55 

Wisconsin, 337 

Witham, River, 44 

Witney, 60 

Witwatersrand, 269, 263, 
300 

Wobum, 61 

Wodonga, 885 

Wollaston, Lake, 312 

WoUongong, 382 

Wolverhampton, 61, 69 

Woodstock, 60 

Wooler, 52 

Woolwich, 56 

Wooroonooran, Mount,886 

Worcester (England), 61, 
60 

Worcester (United States), 
384 

Workington, 58 

Worksop, 69 

Worms Head, 40 

Worthing, 67 

Wrangel Island, 242 

Wrangell, Mount, 309 

Wrath, Cape, 64 

Wrekin, the, 43 

Wrexham, 62 

Wuchang, 286 

Wular, Lake, 216 

Wurm See, 107 

Wurno, 282 

Wurtemberg, 117 

Wiirzburg, 117 

Wycombe, 60 

Wye, River, 46 

Wyndham, 394 

Wyoming, 338 

Wyre, River, 44 

Xeres, 166 
Xingu, River, 357 

Y, River, 101 



Yakutsk, 244 
Yang-tsze-kiang, River, 

178,233 
Yang-tsze-kiang, Upper, 

237 
Yanktown, 338 
Yare, River, 44, 55 
Yarkand, 238 
Yarmouth, 55 
Yarra Yarra, River, 883 
Yell Island, 65 
Yellala Falls, 258 
Yellow Sea, 172, 232 
Yellowstone National 

Park, 338 
Yembo, 199 
Yemen, 199 

Yenisei, Gulf of, 172, 242 
Yenisei, River, 178, 242 
Yeniseisk, 244 
Yeovil, 65 
Yes Tor, 42 
Yezo Island, 174, 260 
Yin-kao, 238 

Ymesfield Mountains, 128 
Yokohama, 252 
Yokosuka, 252 
Yola, 282 
Yoma Mountains, 226. 

228 
York (England), 61, 62 
York (Western Australia), 

394 
York, Cape, 373, 386 
York Plain, 43 
Yorkshire, 62 
Yorkshire Wolds, 43 
Yoruba,287 
Youghal, 84 
Ysabel Island, 405 
Yssel, River, 99 
Ystradyfodwg, 62 
Yucatan, 342 
Yucatan, Channel of, 808 
Yuensan, 239 
Yukon River, 311 
Yu-ling Mountains, 233 
Yunnan, 286 

Zab, the Great and 

Little, 189 
Zambesi, River, 259, 290, 

299 
Zambesia, 290, 299 
Zanguichor, 285 
Zante, Island of, 148 
Zanzibar, 254, 291, 292 
Zara, 122, 123 
Zarafshan, Province of, 

245 
Zarafshan. River, 179, 246 
Zealand, Island of, 124 
Zealand, New, 397-402 
Zebak, 210 
Zebu Island, 250 
Zeehan, Mount, 396, 807 
Zeeland, 101 
Zeila, 276 
Zemagora, 144 
Zirknitz, Lake, 120 
Zoara, 271 
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ZoUverein^ the, 108 

Zomba, 299 

ZoneSt 5 

Zonga, Biver, 267, 260 

Zufc, 106 

Zag Spitz, 107 



Zulflkar, 207 
Zulu Kaffirs, the, 300 
Zululand, 265, 298 
Zului, the, 263, 298 
Zmnbo, 290 
Zungaria, 238 



Zurich, 105 
. Zurich, Lake, 103 
Zutphen, 101 
Zuyder Zee, the, 22, 98 
Zwarte Beige, the, 266 
ZwoUe, 101 
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ABBBEYIATIONS. 



A.-S. ■> Anfflo-Sazon. 
Axuuun. ^ Anxiameso. 
Arab. — Amble. 
Aim. ^Annoric. 
Bunn. — Bormese. 
Celt - Oeltia 
Chin. -> Chinese. 
Dan. — Danish. 
Eng. — English. 
£r. — Etm. 
Finn. » Finnish. 



Fr. "- French. 
Gael — Qaelia 
Oer. •■ Oerman. 
Or. — Greek. 
Haw. » Hawaiian. 
Hebr. •- Hebrew. 
Hind. — Hindustani 
Ice. — Icelandia 
Ind. -• Indian (South 

America). 
ItaL s ItaUan. 



MaL- 

Mong, 

Norm. 

Norw. 

Pers.- 

PoL- 

Port- 

Roum. 



Japaneeeu 

Latin. 
-Magyar. 
 Maujan. 

- Mongolian. 
 Norman. 
 Norwegian. 

- Persian. 
Polish. 

- Portuguese. 
» Roumanian. 



Bnts. -■ Russian. 
Sans. ■■Sanskrit 
Scand. — Scandinavian. 
Slam. — Siamese. 
Slay. ■- Slavonic. 
Span. — Spanish. 
Swed. — Swedish. 
Tart — Tartar. 
Teut ■- Teutonia 
Turk. -• Turkish. 



A (Swed. — A.-S. ed), river or stream. 

Ah (Pers.), water. 

Abdd (Hind., Pers.), city or dwelling. 

Abbcis (Pers. % father. 

Aher (Celt.), a confluence or mouth of 
a river. [Synonymous with inver}. 

Ach (Ger.j, stream or water. 

Adtty pLoaotor (Turk.), island, islands. 

Add (Ger.), nobility or noble. 

Adrar (Berber), mountain. 

Agh (Er.), auch (Gael), a field. 

Agua (Span.), water, from the Latin 
aqua. 

AguiUe (Fr.), needle, generic name 
appliea to sharp -pointed mountain 
peaks. 

Am (Arab.), well, fountain, source, 
or spring. 

Ak (Turk.), white. 

Akaba (Arab.), pass or defile. 

Albf alp (Celt. , of. Latin, albus, white) 
applied to lofty white (snow- 
covered) mountains, chalk cliffs, &c. 

Albufera (Span.), lagoon. 

All, od-ian (Gael. ), white, white water. 

Allt (Welsh), steep road or path. 

AM (Magyar), under, inferior. 

Alt (Ger.), old. 

AUOf pi. aUo3 (Span.), summit, peak. 

AUura (Span., Ital.), height, altitude. 

Am (Ger.;, on the . 

An (Ger.) near the . 

Angra (Port.), bay. 

Ano (Gr.), superior, above. 

Antiguo (Span.), ancient. 

Ar (Welsh garw, violent, cf. Sans, ara, 
swift), a component of many river- 
names. 

Ar (Welsh), on, upon. 

Aral (Kirghiz), island. 



Ard (Celt.), hieh. 

Arl (OerX eagle. 

Ai-royo (Span.), stream. 

^<A(Er.), aford. 

Ava (Slav.), river. 

Avon (Celt), river, stream. 

Ba (Sudanese), river. 

Bab (Arab.), gate, entrance. 

Bach (Ger.), brook, rivulet. 

Bach (Turk.), head or summit. 

Bach (Welsh), little. 

Btlck (Swed.), bcek (Norw.), streanii 

cf. beck and beek. 
Bad (Ger.), bath. 
BaMa (Port.), bay. 
Bahr (Arab.), river, lake, or sea. 
Bajo (Span.), lower, under. 
Baka (Mong.), great. 
Bal, £aZ/y (Celt), village, town. 
Ban rCelt^, place. 
£an (Celt), white. 
5ar (Hind.), country. 
Baa (Fr.), below, under. 
Basar, bazar (Turk.), market. 
Balang (Mai.), river. 
BaiUe, bottU, baUd (Teut), dwelling. 
BeaUf bel (FrJ, beautifuL 
Bee (Fr., qf. iaig., bill), beak, applied 

to neadlands. 
Beek (Teut.), brook. 
Bedd (Welsh), grave. 
Bedw (Welsh), birch tree. 
Beek (Dutch), stream. 
Beer ^Hebr.), a well. 
Beg (Celt), little. 
Bela (Slav.), white. 
Bdlo, bdla (Span., It , Port. ),beautiful. 
Ben (Celt and Er.), mountain, hill, 

headland, hilltop. 
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Bender (Pen.), port 

Beni (Arab.), sons of , clansmen. 

Berg TGer.), a hill or mountain. In 

England the form is borough. 
Berha(Xn.h,\ freshwater lake. 
Beih (Hebr.), a house. 
BeUwa (Welsh), village. 
Bialy (Polish), white. 
Bien (Annam.), lake, sea. 
Bihan(Aim, , qf, Welsh bychan), little. 
Bilad (Arab.), country. 
Bir (Arab.), well or fountain. 
Blair (Celt)., a plain (battlefield). 
Blanc (Ft,), white. 
Bocca, bocche (Ital.), boca (Span.), 

mouth. 
Bocht (Dutch), bay. 
Boghas (Turk.\ defile, strait. 
Bolehol{Rnaa.)f great. 
Borg (Dan.), castle. 
Borgo (Ital.), town. 
Borough (Teut), a town or fortified 

place. 
Bosch (Dutch), wood or forest. 
Boulak (Arab.), source. 
Brig (Scot ), bridge. 
Brdcke (Ger.), bridge. 
Brunnen (Ger.), spring, well. 
Bryn (Welsh), hill 
Bucht (Ger.), bught (Scand.), bay. 
Bueno, buena (SpanJ, good. 
Burg, burgh, oury (Teut), originally 

meant a castle or fortified town. 
Bum (Eng.), a stream (other forms, 

bourn, bourne, &c.). 
By (Dan.), a dwelling. 

Cabo (Span., Port.), cape. 

Coder (Welsh), chair. 

Caer, car (Welsh), a fortified place. 

Cairn (Celt , modern Welsh, carnedd), 
a heap of stones placed over a grave, 
or as a memorial, on the summit of 
a hill or mountain. 

Cam (Celt.), crooked. 

Cap (Fr.), cape. 

Capet (Welsh), chapel. 

Car, see caer. 

Can'ick (Celt.), crag. 

Caster t Chester, cest^ (fr. Lat, castra), 
a camp. 

Cayo (Span.), island. 

C^n (Celt.), a back, applied to moun- 
tain ridges. 

Cerro (Span.), mountain peak, hill. 

Chai (Turk.), river. 

Chan (Chin.), mountain. 

Chdteau, ChiUel (Fr.), a castle. 

Cheap, chipping (from A.-S. ceap), a 
price, ana so applied to market- 
towns or places. 



ddade (Port), a city. 

Oima (Span., Ital.), a peak. 

C\'«<£a^(Span.), a city. 

Ciffita or dtta (Ital., fr. the Lat., 
civitas), a city. 

Clawdd (Welsh), a wall. 

Clyd (Celt), warm or sheltered. 

Clyth (Celt. K strong. 

Coed, goed (Welsh), a wood. 

Cci (Fr.), coUe (Ital.), a pass. 

Coin (from the Lat, colonia), a 
colony. (Ger.,k61n). 

Combe (A.-S., from Welsh, cwm), a 
rounded valley or hollow. 

Cor, gor (Welsh), a choir. 

Cordillera (Span.), a mountain range. 

Costa (Span.), coast 

Cot, cof^ (A.-S.), a cottage. 

C6te (Fr.), coast 

Craig, carrick, crag (Celt), a rock. 

Creek (from A.-S. crecca, a crook. 
qf. Welsh, crwg, a hook), original 
meaning, a bend, and so came to 
denote a small inlet or bay of the 
sea, a river or lake, and, in Aus- 
tralia, temporary streams. 

Croes, groes (Welsh), a cross. 

Cruz (Span.), a cross. 

Cumber^SpsLa.), mountain peak. 

Cvm (Welsh), a "hollow" on a hill 
side. 

Czema, czemy (Slav.), black. 

Dagh, tagh (Turk.), a mountain or 

mountain range. 
Dahra (Arab.), north. 
Dal (Scand.), dot (Celt.), thai (Ger.), 

a plain or dale. 
Dam (Dutch), an embankment 
DAr (Arab.), country. 
Daria (Pers.), river, sea. 
Davan (Turk.), pass. 
Deccan (Hind.), the south country. 
Den, dean, dene (Teut), a wooded 

valley. 
Denghiz, deniz (Turk.), lake. 
Dent (Ft.), a tooth. 
Dera (Hind.), an encampment or 

dwelling. 
Derbend (Pers.), castle, town. 
Dere (Turk.), defile or pass. 
Dewi, ddewi (Welsh), David. 
Dhu (Gael.), du, ddu (Welsh), black. 
Didi (Georgian), great. 
Dlnas (Welsh), a town. 
Diva (Hind.), island. 
Doab, doodb (Pers.), two rivers {qf, 

with Welsh, dwy avon, 'two rivers *), 

term applied to land between two 

rivers. 
Dolina (Slav.), a valley. 
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Dclny (Pol.), nnder. 

Don (Celt.), a wave. 

Dong, dhang (Barm.), mountain. 

Dor/iGeT.)f a village. 

Dour fCelt.), water. 

Draa (Arab.), link. 

Draeth (Welsh), the beach. 

Drcm, arum (Celt.], a ridge. 

DuUf don (Celt.), a hill-fortress or hill. 

DtDT\ dwfr (Welsh), water. 

Dyffryn (Welsh], a valley. 

Dysart (Celt., from the Lat., deser- 

tum), a hermitage, retreat. 
Dioala (Hind.), white. 
Diu (Hmd.), an island. 

Ha, ey (Scand.), an island (Norw. and 
Dan. form, Q or oe). 

Eccles (Fr. ^lise, L&t. ecclesia, Gr. 
ekklesia), a church. 

UglwyslWelah), a church. 

Msen (Ger.), iron. 

M (Arab.), the (changes into ech, ed, 
en, er, es, et, and ez before corres- 
ponding consonants). 

£i/{Syred.)f river. 

Ennis (Erse),island( Welsh form,yuy8) 

£rd& (Mag.), forest 

£sgob (Welsh), bishop. 

ICsk (Celt, uisge), water. 

Eski (Turk.), old. 

Ey (Scaud.), island. 

Fach, fechanJWehhl little. 

Fair, mair (Welsh], Marv. 

Falvaf Fal<k (Mag.), a village. 

Fejfr,fehir (Mag.), white. 

Fdd (Ger.), a field, plain. 

FeU (scana., Qeld), a mountain. 

FeU (Ger.), rock. 

Fel86 (Mag.), upper. 

Ffynnon (Welsn), a well. 

Field (Dan., Norw., Qeld ; Swed., 

Qall), mountain. 
Fiord (Norw., Qord ; Swed., fjiird), a 

navigable inlet. 
Firth (Celt ), a bay or estuary. 
Fleet (Scand.), a "flood," a small 

river or channel. 
i^o/A (A.-S.), people. 
Foo (Chin. ), a town. (The ' foo ' is only 

added to the names of the capitals 

of the 18 great provinces of Chiua). 
Forit (Fr.), a forest. 
Foss (Scand.], a waterfall. 
/Vei(Ger.), tree. 
Fuerte (Span.), strong. 
Filrst (Ger.), a prince. 

Qanga (Hind. ), river. 
Oarhf gurh (Hind.), a castle. 



Oarth (Scand.), a yard or enclosure. 

Oano (Celt), rough. 

0<U, gate (Teut), a passage or road. 

Oawa (Jap.), a river. 

Oebirge ((a&r,)f mountains. 

Gdli (Welsh), hazel. 

Oharbi (Arab.), west. 

Ohatt qhaut (Hind.), a stair, hence a 

landing-place or pass. 
Oiri or ghiri (Hind.), mountain. 
Glen (Gael.), glyn (Welsh), a narrow 

valley. 
Ooed, coed (Welsh), a wood. 
Ool (Mongol.), a river. 
Chra (Slav.), mountain or forest. 
Oorm (Gael.), blue. 
Qorodfgrad,griUz{^lKV.)f an enclosure,. 

a town. 
Oovba (Russ.), bay. 

Oran, grande (Span. ,Port. ,Ital . ),great.. ' 
Orand, ^ranac (Fr.), great 
OrUtZy see goroa, 
Oroote (Dutch), great. 
Qro8s (Ger.), great 
Quadt guadi (Span, form of Arab.,. 

wady), a river. 
Gunong (Mai.), mountain. 
Oivy, see toy, 
Owyn, gwen, wen (Welsh), white. 

Hafen (Ger.), havn (Dan.), harbour. . 

Hafod (Welsh), a summer house. 

Hai (Chin.), sea. 

Hall (Teut.\ a stone house. 

Ham (A.-S.), home. 

Hamm (Swed.), haven. 

ffammada (Arab.], rocky tableland. 

Hamun (Pers.], plain. 

HauSf hausen{T[, the Ger. haus),ahou8e. . 

Hegy (Mag.), mountain. 

JSTeim (Ger.), home. 

Heli (Welsh), salt. 

Hhi (Welsh), old. 

Hia (Chin.), under. 

Hien (Chin.), town (capital of a canton 

or provincial division). 
Hikui (Jap.), lower. 
Himalaya (Hind.], abode of snow. 
Hinter (Ger.), benind (Hinterland, a 

term used in recent discussions to 

denote the land lying behind the 

coast strip). 
Hissar CTurk.), castle. 
Hithe (A.-S.), haven. 
S^em (Norw. form of Germ, heim and . 

Eng. ham), home. 
Ho (Annam.), lake. 
Ho (CJhin.\ river. 
Hoang (Cnin.), vellow. 
Hoch (Ger.), high. 
Hodna (Arab.), a plain. 
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Soek (Datcb), promontory. 

mhe (Ger.), height 

iTo/fn (Scand.)i ''an island in a lake 

or river." 
iTo^^ (Teat), a wood. 
^00 if Chin.), a lake. 
Hoq/d (Dutch), a cape. 
Horn (Ger.), a peak. 
Hoved (Norw.), head or cape. 
J7fi^i^(Ger.), ahiU. 
ffuis (Dntch), huus (Dan.), a house. 
Hurst (A.-S.), a wood. 

/«n»(Turk.), new. 

Ike (Mong.), little. 

Jle, isle (Fr.), island. 

Ilha (Port.)> island. 

Inch (Gael, form of Celt., ennis), an 

island. 
Ing (A.-S.), a patronymic or suffix, 

denoting son ; in the plural, a family 

or tribe. 
Innis (Celt), an island. 
Jnsel (Ger.), island. 
Inver, inner (Celt), the mouth of a 

river. 
/rmoA; fTurk.), a river. 
Is J wflj/ (Welsh), lower, lowest 
Isla (Span.), island. 
Isola (Ital.), island. 

Jebel (Arab.), mountain. 
Jeni (Turk.), new. 
Jezireh (Arab.), island. 
Joki JFinn.), a river. 
JOkml (Ice.), snow or ice-capped 
mountain, glacier. 

Kaf or k^ (Arah.), apeak. 

Kaffir (Arao.), infidel, general name 

given to the Zulus and other Bantu 

tribes of South Africa. 
Kaia fTurk.), a rock. 
Kale fTurk.), castle. 
Kali (Mai.), river. 
KaTTien CSi&v.), a stone. 
Kami TJap.), upper. 
Kand (Turk.), town. 
Kap (Uer.), cape. 
Kara (Turk.), black. 
KasTf kesr (Arab.), a castle. 
Kata (Jap.), lake. 
Kato (Gr.), lower. 
Kava or gava (Jap.), river. 
Katoa (Jap.), see gavxi, 
Kebir (ArsibX great. 
Ken («fap.), department. 
Kh6i (Samoyede), stone, mouutaiu. 
Khrebet (Russian), chain of mountains. 
Kiang (Chin.), kang (Corean), river. 
KUl (Celt), a church or chapel. 



Kin^ ken, can (Celt), head. 
Kin (Chin.), town. 
Kio (Jap.), town. 
Kion (Cnin.), gate, month. 
KircheMrcher^GeT.),chnTch,cliwrchea. 
Kirk (Scand.), a church. 
Kis (Mag.), little. 
iTtia (Turk.), red. 
Klein (Ger.), Uttle. 
Knock (Celt), a hilL 
Ko (Jap,), little. 
Ko (Slam.), island. 
Koh (Per.), mountain. 
Kol (Turk.), a lake. 
Kon (Jap.), harbour. 
Kong (Cnin.), river. 
Kdnig (Gter.), king:. 
K&ping (Swed.), village. 
Kopp or koppe (Ger.), top, peak, sum- 
mit. 
Kosui (Jap.), lake. 
Krasnoi (Kuss.), pretty. 
Ksar (Arab.), fortified village. 
Kuehuk (Turk.), little. 
Kuh, see koh, 
iTtfZ (Tart), lake. 
Kum TTart), sand. 
Kuro (Jap.), black. 
Kuste (Ger.), coast. 

La (Hind.), pass. 

Lac (Fr. ), ^^'©(Ital. , Span., Port ),lake. 

Laguna (Span., Ital.), lagoon. 

Lande (Fr.\ steppe, plain. 

Lax (Scan.), lacks (Ger.), salmon. 

Levante (ItaL ), east. 

Ley, leigti (A.-S., leah), a meadow. 

Lieu (Fr.), a place. 

LiUe (Norw.), Uttie. 

Liman fRuss.), a harbour. 

Liman (Turk.), a bay. 

Lin, linn (Celt.), llyn (Welsh), a pool 

or lake. 
Ling (Chin.), mountains, tableland. 
Lis (Celt), a fort 
Liten (Swed. ), little. 
Llan (Welsh), a church. 
Llano, llanura (Span.), a plain. 
Llyn, llun (Welsh), a lake. 
Loch (Celt), a lake or arm of the sea. 
Loma (Span.), hill. 
Loo (Dutch J, meadow. 
Low, law (A.-S., hlaw), an elevation, 

a hill. 

Ma (Arab.), water. 
Mdaen (Arab.), a mine. 
Maen rWelsh), a stone or rock. 
Maes (Welsh), a meadow. 
Magh ^Celt ), a plain. 
Maha (Hind.), great. 
Mala, malt/ (Slav.), little. 
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JUare (Roum.), great. 

I£ark\Teu.t,=Eng.f marcli), a bound- 
ary. 

McUt (Tent.), a meadow. 

Mauna(H.a.yr.)f mountain. 

Mawr (Welsh), great 

Me (Siam.), river. 

Medina (Arab.), town. 

Meer, mere (Teut.), sea or lake. 

Mesa, meseta (Span.), plateau. 

Minato (Jap.), port, harbour. 

Minster (Lat.), a monastery (Ger. 
form, miinster). 

Mo (Chin.), sea. 

Mod (Welsh), bald,'appled to rounded 
barren hills. 

Moer (Dutch), marsh. 

Montana (Span.), monte (It.), moun- 
tain. 

Mor (Celt), maior (Welsh), great. 

M&r (Welsh), the sea. 

Mor/a (Welsh), a marsh or heath. 

MUfU (Ger.), mill. 

Mull (Gael.), a headland. 

Mund, mUnae (Ger. ), mouth or estuary. 

Mynydd (Welsh), a mountain. 

Nada (Jap.), a bay. 

Nodi (Hind.), river. 

i^Tflf^a (Jap.), long. 

i\ra^f Mag.), great 

I^ahr (Arab.), river. 

Nan (Chin.), southern. 

Nant (Welsh), a valley. 

If as (Scand.), nose, cape. 

Neder (Dutch J, lower. 

Nefud (Arab.), a river of sand. 

Negro (Span., Port., Ital.), black. 

Nehrung (Ger.), a narrow tongue of 

land which forms a small bay. 
N^d (Arab.), elevated country. 
Ness (Scand.), a nose or cape. 
JVeM(Ger.), new. 
Nevada (Span.), snowy. 
Nieder (Ger.^, under, lower. 
-ATiyni (Russ.), lower. 
Nisi (Gr.), island. 
Nor (Mong.), lake. 
Norte (Span.), north. 
Nos (Russ.), nose, cape. 
Novoi, novaia (Russ.), new. 
Nutoo, nueva (Span,), niiovo (Ital.), 

new. 
NurCRind..)f light. 
iVy(Swed.), new. 

6 (Mag.), old. 
0, oe (Scand.), island. 
Oofir (Ger.), upper. 
Oglat (Berber), a natural reservoir of 
water. 



Oho (Jap.), great. 

Ola, ooia (Mong.), mountain. 

Oost (Dutch), east 

Ost (Ger. ), dster (Scand.), east 

Ostrov (Slay. ), island. 

PampaJSpasi,), grassy plain. 

Para (Hind. ), village. 

Pard (Ind., S. America), river. 

Patak (Mag.), little. 

Patam (Sans.), city. 

Pe (Chin.), northern. 

Pei (Chin.), white. 

Pen (Celt), ahead, mountain. 

Pena (Span.), penha fPort.), a rock. 

Pic (Fr.), pico (Span.), peak. 

Pied (Ft.), a foot 

Pnom (Annam.), mountain. 

Polder (Dutch), marshes drained and 

reclaimed. 
Palis (Gr.), a city. 
Pont (modern Fr. and Welsh, from 

I^t pontus), a bridge. 
Porto (Port, Ital.), harbour. 
Potamos (Gr.), river. 
Poor, pore, pur (Sans., pura), a town. 
Piieblo (Span.), town. 
Puerto (Span.), port. 
Pulo (Mai.), an island. 
Punta (Span.), point 
Pur (Sans.), a town. 
Puszta (Mag.), a steppe or plain. 
Putra (Hind.), a son. 
Puy (Celt.=Fr., pic), a peak. 
Pwll, pool (Celt.), a lake or inlet. 

Quelle (Ger.), source. 

Rancho (Span.), camping place. 

72flw(Arab.), cape. 

Rath (Celt), an earthwork fort 

lieia^ (Gren), kingdom. 

Jthaiadr (Welsh), waterfall. 

Ridge (Eng.), rigg (Scot), a back. 

Rio (Span.. Fort., Ital.), river. 

Riva (Ital.), coast. 

Ross (Celt), a promontory. 

Roto TMaori), lake. 

Rud (Pers.), river. 

Sahara (Arab.), desert. 

Saki (Jap.), cape. 

Salz{Ger,), salt 

San, santo, santa (Span., Port., Ital.), 

saint, sainte (Fr.), saint or holy. 
San (Jap.\ mountain. 
Sasso (Ital.), rock. 
Scar (Scand.), a cliff. 
Schnee (Ger.), snow. 
SchAoarz (Ger.], black. 
Sebkha (Arab.), salt lake. 
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See (6er.), lake. 
Sdva rSpan.}, forest. 
Serai (Turk.), a palace. 
Serra(?otL)t sierra (Span.), mountain 

chain. 
SeXy Saxon, e,g., Essex -East Saxons. 
Sha (Chin.), sand. 
Skan (Chin.), mountain. 
Shar (Samoyede), strait 
Shot (Arab.), river. 
Shehr (Turk.), city. 
Skott (Arab.), lake. 
<9t (Chin.)} west. 
Sidi (Arab.), overlord. 
Sierra (Span.^, mountain chain. 
Sima (Jap.), island. 
Sk (Slav.), town. 
Slieve (Erse), mountain. 
Snee, ance (Scand.), snow. 
Sneeuw (Dutch), snow. 
Song TAnnam.), river. 
Sono (ital.), under. 
Spitz (Ger. ), peak. 
Stad, stadt (Teut), a town. 
Stan (Pers.), a land. 
Staple (A.-S.), a store. 
Stari (Slav.), old. 
Stor (Scand.), great. 
Strath (Celt.), a broad valley. 
Street (from Lat., stratum), a road. 
Su (Turk.), river. 
Sul (Port.), south, southern. 
Sumvf{Ger.)f marsh. 
Suna (Scand.), strait. 
Sur (Span.), south, of the south. 
Syrt (Tar.), plateau. 
Szent (Mag.), saint 

Ta, tai (Chin.), great 

Taghf see dagh. 

Tagh (Turk.), stone. 

Tal (Jap.), great. 

Take or dake (Jap.), peak. 

Ta^(Hind.), a lake. 

Ta^ or data (Mong.), desert. 

Tarn (Celt.), smooth. 

Tan (Turk. ), mountain. 

Tao (Chin.), island. 

Tara (Maori), rock. 

Tehama (Arab.), lowland. 

rc« (Arab.), a hill. 

Tepe (Turk.), hill, summit 

Tepetl (Aztec), mountain. 

Terra (Port, Ital.), tierra (Span.), land. 

Thai (Ger.), valley, dale. 

Thian (Chin.), heaven. 

Thorpe (Scana.), a village. 

Timor (M.aX,)t east. 

Tind (Dan., Norw.), mountain peak. 

Tizi (Berber), a pass. 



Tqft (Scand.), an enclosnre. 

Tok fSomali), river. 

Ton (A.-S.), town. 

Ton^ (Chin.), east. 

Tor (Celt), a tower-like rock or hilL 

Traeth, see draeth, 

Tratos (Welsh), across. 

Tre, irif{We\aD)f a town. 

7W(Gr.), three. 

Tung J see tong, 

Ty (Welsh), a house. 

Uchay uwch (Welsh), higher. 

Uchd (Welsh), wjxMer (Gael.), higb, 

heient. 
Via (Manchu.), river. 
XJiUer (Grer.), under. 

Vaari (Dutch), canal. 

VaJde, vol (Span., ItaL), valley. 

Van (Jap.), bay. 

Vand (Norw.), lake. 

Var, varad (Mag.), fortified town. 

Varos (Mag.), town. 

Fiouar (Mag.), market 

Fa<»,^Norw.), lake. 

VeechtOf vecchia (Ital.), old. 



Veld (Dutch), field. 
Veliki (Russ.), great. 



Vesi (Finn.), lake. 

VieQo (Span.), old. 

Vik (Icei.), bay. 

VUla (Ital., Span., Port.), vUXe (Fr.), 

town. 
Vinh (Annam.), gult 
Fiww* (Slav.), upper. 
Vley (Dutch), a pool. 

Wadi (Arab.), a river-valley. 

Wai (Maori), water. 

WaXd (Ger.), weald^ wold (Eng.), 

forest or wood. 
TFas«er (Ger.), water. 
Weiss (Ger.), white. 
Wickf wich (A.-S.), a village, 

(Scand.), a bay. 
Wold, see wold. 

Worth (A.-S.), a farm or estate, 
^y, ff^y (Welsh), water. 

Fama (Jap.), mountain. 
Teni (Turk.), new. 
Ynys (Welsh), see ennis, 
Ystrad (Welsh: corr. of Lat. stra- 
tum), a road. 

Zab, pi. ziban (Arab.), oasis, oases. 

^ee (Dutch), sea. 

Zemia (Russ.), country, land.* 

Zuid (Dutch), south. 

Zioart (Dutch), black. 
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ESSRS. GEORGE PHILIP & SOX have much plea- 
sure in directing the attention of Head-Masters and 
Principals to their Series of 

STANDARD WORKS 



FOR 



MIDDLE AND HIGHER CLASS 

SCHOOLS. 



The superiority of these Books 

is fully proved by the fact that their introduction is invariably 
S followed by the best results for both teachers and scholars. 
I 

Every Practical Teacher will at once see 

the advantages of using Books prepared in accordance with 
principles and methods that have been practically tested for 
years in our best schools. 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 

EDUCATIONAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS, 

Loin>oN: 32 Plbbt Street, E.C. 
Liverpool : 45 to 61 South Castle Street. 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF SCHOOL ATLASES. 

H^eto anD Eetoteen tuitions* 



The Training OoUege Atlas contains 24 of the finest Maps ever printed, 
and forms the best reference Atlas for Schools and Ck>lleges ever 
produced. i8b. 

Philips' Ck>mprehensiTS Atlas contains 42 Modem and 18 Ancient 
Maps — the Atlas for the higher forms. With Index. los. 6d. 

Philips' Btndent's Atlas contains 43 Modem and 5 Ancient Maps, 
beautifully drawn and coloured. With Index. 7s. 6d. 

Philips' Select Atlas contains 36 selected Maps, with Index. The most 
suitable Atlas for the middle forms. 58. 

Philips' Introdndiory Atlas contains 24 finely-drawn and well-printed 
Maps. With Index. 3s. 6d« 

Philips' Yoxing Student's Atlas contains 36 authentic Maps, — the Atlas 
for young Geographers. With Index. 38. 6d. 

Philips' Yonng Scholar's Atlas contains 24 Maps, with Index. The 
most usefvd Atlas for young Scholars. 28. 6d. 

Philips' Atlas for Beginners contains 36 fine Maps, and forms the most 
popular Atlas for Junior Classes ever published. With Index. 28. 6d. 

Philips' Handy Atlas contains the same Maps, but folded on guards, 
forming a really ' handy ' Atlas. With Index. 2s. 6d. 

Philips' Excelsior Atlas is the cheapest is. Atlas published, and contains 
120 Maps, Diagrams, &c. 

Philips' Favourite Sixpenny Atlas is tbe cheapest and best 6d. Atlas 
ever produced. It contains 80 Maps, Illustrations, &c. 



Philips' Physical Atlas illustrates fully every department of Physical 
Geography. 5s. 

Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners is, as its name implies, adapted 
for the younger scholars only. is. 

Philips' Classical Atlas gives invaluable aid to all classical students. 
With Index of Ancient and Modem Names. 3s. 6d. 

Philips' Handy Classical Atlas contains the same Maps but no Index. 
28. 6d. 

Philips' Scripture Atlas should be in the hands of every Bible Reader 
and Student, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Philips' Smaller Scripture Atlas is admirably adapted for Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes. 6d. ; cloth, is. 
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Specimena poet free on receipt of the pubHehed price. 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF MAP-DRAWING BOOKS, 

WITH INBTBUOnONSy 

By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.RG.S. 

The present series of "Map-Drawing Books" are unique both in 
plan and object, and afford the most valuable aid to the attainment of 
definite and accurate geographical knowledge. Each book contains (i) a 
complete Full-coloured Map, so attached as to be always available for 
copying ; (2) an Uncoloured Map without the names, which the pupil 
can fill in as an introductory exercise ; (3) an Outline Map, with coast- 
line and lines of latitude and longitude only — ^the pupil being required 
to fill in the mountains, rivers, towns, &c, with the names ; (4) Map 
with lines of latitude and longitude only ; (5) a blank sheet with border 
of map only. These books, therefore, provide for repeated practice in 
drawing each map — which cannot fail to impress the principal features, 
both physical and political, more firmly on the memory than by merely 
referring to an atlas. Specimens free to Head Teachers on receipt of 
half the published price. 

Imperial 4to Series, 24 Books— 13 ixL by 11 in. — price 6d. each. 
Crown 4to Series, 24 Books — 10 in. by 8 in. — price 3d. each. 
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PHILIPS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLASES. 

Editrd by J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 

CS* Special attention is directed to the present entirely new Series of 
Atlases, undoubtedly the finest examples of small Atlases for ordinary 
school use ever issued. There are separate physical and politict 1 maps 
of the continents and chief countries, and each map is finely printed and 
beautifully coloured. Specimens free to Head Teachers on receipt of 
half the published price. 

Philips' Grammar School Atlas, No. 1, for Preparatory Classes. 
15 full-coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, stiff cover, 3d. 

Philips' Grammar School Atlas, No. 2, for Junior Classes. 
30 full-coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, stiff cover, 6d. 

Philips' Grammar School Atlas, No. 3, for Senior Classes. 

75 full-coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 






Grown 8vo,.«46o pp., strongly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

With Examination Questions, Notes, and Index. 

By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

Late Profeasoi of Qeography in King's College, London. 

flew £&itfon. 1Revtoeb!anb Sniargeb 

Bt J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., 

Author of " The Oeograjihy of the Oceans," Ac. 

jl^ " This excellent text-book of Geography has been revised and brooght 
down to the present year by Mr. J. FVancon Williams, whose work has been done 
most satisfiMstorily in all respects. The name of William Hughes is, of itself, a 
passport to the accuracy and merits of any book on Geography, and i^ere is no 
reason why the work before us should not take the place among the first, if not of 
itself the first, of geographical class-books. In addition to unfailing accuracy, this 
book possesses some unusually meritorious features. Among these are a set of the 
best geographical questions to be met with. Next we may notice the value of the 
explanations and derivations of geographical names. These are in most cases 
traced to original soiu-ces, instead of being merely copied from second-hand or 
questionable authorities. . . . The amount of information contained in the 380 
pages of this admirable class-book is remarkable, ^d when we state that this is 
not given in a bald way, but with a fair amount of explanation, and in a read- 
able style, we say nothing more than the book merits, but which few books of the 
same nature and design possess." — Practical Teacher. 

" The new edition by Mr. Williams brings it up accurately to the present state 
of our knowledge. ... It is in every respect admirably adapted for the puri>06es 
of tuition in our higher-class schools."— Dr. Millsb, Perth. 

" A work which, for clearness, fulness, and excellence of arrangement, can 
hardly be siirpassed."— Xitcrary World. 

" I have examined it carefully, and I know no text-book on the same subject 
that can be compared to it." — T. W. WAXUkcx, Esq., High Sckool, Inverness. 



Imperial 8vo, strongly half-bound, price los. 6d. 

JBeUi <£l]ittoit: Eebi^eO aiiD ^nlocgen. 
PHILIPS' COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS. 

Containing Forty-two Modem and Eighteen Ancient Maps, with a care- 
fully compiled Index. The Maps beautifully printed in colours 
and thoroughly revised. 

EDITED BY 

WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

Late Professor of Geography in King's College, London. 

^^'ThU Atlas is specially designed to accompa/ny Professor Hughes's 

" Class- Booh of Modem Qeography.'^* 
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Grown 8vo, 300 pp., with maps and illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

WiiA Examination Questions, Notes, and Index. 

By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

Late Profeaaor of Geography in King's College, London. 



By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., 

Editor of the " Glass-Book of Modem Geography/' &c. 



i^ The yery favourable reception accorded to the new and enlarged edition of 
the late Professor Hughes's *'Class-fiook of Modem Geography," decided the Pub- 
lishers to issue a thoroughly revised and considerably extended edition of the 
companion volume on "Physical Geography," by the same able author. The 
necessary alterations and additions have been carefully made ; the Mountain and 
River Systems of the globe are now given in fUU ; and the chapter on the Ocean has 
been re-written and extended. A number of specially-prepared maps have also 
been inserted. 

Particular attention is directed to the fact that the Work, in its present form, is 
the only Physical Geography published, containiug a fuU development of the 
mountain and river systems of the globe, — a portion of the subject at onoe impor- 
tant and highly interesting, but which has hitherto been treated in a very general 
and necessarily unsatisffustory manner. 

The present work, although not spe<dal]y designed as such, will be found 
suitable as a companion volume to Professor Hughes's " Class-Book of Modem 
Geography." 

The Publishers strongly recommend both volumes to the attention of Teachera 
and Students, as affording the best possible material for a superior advanced course 
of studies in Geography. For less advanced pupils, the corresponding Elementary 
Text Books will be found invaluable as an introduction to the larger works. 



Imperial 8vo, strongly bound in doth, 5s. 

JBeUi aim Stebt^eti <£iittton. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing a Series of Maps and Diagrams. illustrating the Natural 

Features, Climates, Yarious Productions, and Chief Natural 

Phenomena of the Globe. With Explanatoxy Notes. 

EnrrJCD by 

WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

Late Professor of Geography in King's College, London. 

Rbvisbd by 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.RG.S. 
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ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHICAL GUSS-BOOKS. 

Bt WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

Late Professor of Gtoography in King's College, London. 

fimi/seH anu ^nlargen 
By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., 

Author of "The Geography of the Oceans." 



1. BLBMBNTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, abridged from the larger class-book and simplified 
for the use of the younger pupils. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and consideraUy Enlarged. 260 pp. Foolscap 8vo, is. 6d. 

TAis Geography is designed to accompany 

PHILIPS' ATLAS FOR BBaiNNBRS, containing Thirty- 
Six Maps, with a carefully compiled Index, the Maps beautifully 
printed in colours and thoroughly reyised, so as to show every 
recent discovery and political change. New Editum, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 4to, strongly bound in cloth, price 28. 6d. 
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2. BLBMBNTARY CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, abridged from the larger text-book, and simpli- 
fied for the use of less advanced pupils. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 126 pp. Foolscap 8vo, is. 6d. 

This Class-hook is intended to accompany 

PHILIPS' PHYSICAL ATLAS FOR BBQINNBRS, 

containing coloured maps illustrating the chief natural features 
and phenomena of the globe. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 4to^ 
stiff cover, is. ; cloth, lettered, is. 6d. 



Foolscap 8^0, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2b. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE OCEANS. 

PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
With Maps and Charts, &c. By J. Fbancon Williams, F.R.G.S. 

" It is an admirable work. . . . We know nothing better, whether for the school- 
room or the advanced student. . . . All the latest authorities have been drawn 
upon, and the author has made an. excellent use of his materials." — Educational 
News. 

"... The best arranged and best written work of the kind which we can 
remember to have seen for a considerable period."— <SAippin(^ and MereantiU Oatette. 

" Successful in every way. . . . Thoroughly well done. . . . We strongly recom- 
mend the book." — Practical Teacher. 
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^^ The best Atlas-Oeography pablished. 

PHILIPS' ELEMENTARY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 

With Complete Sets of Examination Questions, and Thirty Coloured 
Maps. Crown 4to, cloth, 38. 6d. Edited and arranged by J. Fbancon 
Williams, F.R.G.S. 

GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH COLONIES and 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. By the Bev. John P. Faunthobpb, 
M.A., F.B.G.S., Principal of Whitelands College, Chelsea. New and 
Revised Edition, Crown Svo, oloth, price ss. 6d. 

" A complete manual of instruction on our colonial possessions. Historical and 
geographical facte are skilfully blended. . . . We confidently recommend the work 
to students and others who require full and accurate information on this branch 
of geographical study."— 2%« Sehoolnuuter. 

This Work is designed as a Hdndbook to 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. With Explanatory and Statistical 
Notes, by JoHN Babtholomew, F.B.G.S. Imp. 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" An excellent atlas. The maps are clear and distinct." — GloBgoto Herald. 
" The maps are minutely accurate, clearly printed." — ITu Schoolvuuter. 



Bt W. LAWSON, St. Mabk's College, Chelsea. 

OUTLINES OP GEOGRAPHY, for Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition, entirely Rewntten and Extended, Fcap. 8yo, oloth, as. 6d. 

This Book may also be had in Parts, viz. : — 

I. — The British Islands, 6d. I m. — ^Enrope, gd. 
n. — The British Colonies, 6d. | IV. — Asia, Africa, America, ig. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OP RIVER-SYSTEMS. 

New and Revised Edition, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OP COAST-LINES. 

New and Revised Edition, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 



b© csrefally prepared, and the ! 
' Pablishcra feel confident that in a 
, the treatment of the subject, the ^ 
style and qoal!^ of the matter, i 
the number and beautj of the | 
illaBtratiooB, the legibility and ; 
accuracy of the maps and disi- 
gramB, the Books will bo found 
BuperioF to any other similar 
aerioB, and will render the stndy 
of GeogT^hy interesting and at- 
tractive. The Series contains no 
less than 8cx> valuable illiutrs- 
tions and maps. 



aad playgroand. 
With Word-lista and 
aa pp. 



[. FIKST STBF8, Past I,, explainii^ 'plane 

oardinal points, tmd meaning and ubb of a □ . 

iDUiea. 4S Lessons, 97 UlustratioiiB, Diagrams and Maps. 

etoth, price 9d. 

1. FIRST STEPS, Past II. ' The size and shape of the world, geogra- 
phical terms simply oiplained and illoatrated by reference to the map of 
England, and physical geography of hilla and rivers. ' 47 Lessons, and 100 
niastrations, Disgrams and Maps. 140 pp., cloth, price rod. 

3. ENOUHD, Phyaoal and Political, giving in a graphio narrative form 
he ' physieal and politioal geography of Eagland.' With 137 Illiutrationi 
nd Maps. 193 pp., cloth, price is. 

4. BBTTIBH ISLBB, BBITISH NORTH AKESIOA, AND AUSTRALASIA, 
doioribed in a series of weU-written sketches of voyages, travels, be. 
I1 Lessons, 54 Maps, and 109 Dlustrations. 3^6 pp., cloth, price is. 6d. 

J, BOROFB, Physical and Political, described in a series of narratives 
of voysgos and tours. With Appendix— Latitude and longitude : day and 
night : the seaaoos. 65 Lessons, 119 Illustrations, and 19 Haps. a88 p[ 
doth, It. 9d. 

6. TEE Waaut : A s< 
' I, and Polynesia. Wi 

istoncea which determine 
35 Maps. 3=opp., " ' 




3B of voyages aud travels in Alia, Africa, Ame- 
Appendix— Interchange of production 
e climate. 67 Lesso ~"" '"--■■ ---- 
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PHILIPS' HISTORICAL READERS. 

6 that Dotdd in any 
I the edooatiTe 
idera haa baea done, 
SB is Miknowledged 
id foi both Teaoben 
Th« Four Books of 
riea oonaiata afford tha 

material for a 
of HIitorlcal Beading 
m» of Sohoob. The 
iu Ds len than thrtt 
forty-four fins Illiu- 
tkirty-aevtn valnable 
ibles. Specimeiu frsa 
□nreoeiptuinalf thepubliBhedprice. 

Book I. ^TOBIES FROM EN&LISH HI8T0BT. 60 intererting 

Storiee, with full Notes and So Illiutratioai. Cloth, la. 
Book IL— EA£LT ENQLAND, to 1154. 63 LesaonB with usefnl Notea, 

94 attraotiie Pictures, and 6 apeciall; -engraved M&pa. Cloth, la. 
Book IIL— KIDDLE ENQLAND, 1154 to 1603. 61 Leagoaa with vain 

able Notes, 77 beautifol Pictore^, and 9 fine Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Book IV.— HODEBN ENQUUTD, 1603 to the PregeDt Timea. 64 ei- 

oellent IiesBoOB, with Eiplanatory Notes, 93 Illustrative Pictures, 

and 8 ReferenGe Maps. Cloth, IB. 6d, 



PHILIPS' STANDARD POETRY BOOKS 

Are tha most popnlar and attractive Poetry Bboks published. 

Book L, 16 pp., id. | Book III., 32 pp., 3d. I Book v., 64 pp, 4d. 

Book IL, 16 pp., id. 1 Book rv., 48 pp., 3d. [ Book VL, 64 pp., 4d. 

AK INTEODDtTnOH TO THE STODT OF SEA£SBFEABE AND 

mLTOH, ooDtaining Classified Selections, with full Notes, 3ketcbea 
of the lives and Genins of tbe Poets, Criticnl Analysis of their 
Language and Style. With lUuBtrations by Sir John Gii.bkbt and 
WiLUAH Shall. Crown Svo, handsomely bound tn cloth, is. 6d. 
Alto, uniform iBiik the above, 

AM INTBODncnOH TO THE flTIIDT OF BHAZZ8PEAKE, with 

Life, Notes, £c &c Cniwn Svo, Illustnted, 6d. fa 

AK nrmODDCnON to the study of HILTOH, with Life, Notes, | 
fto. Ac. Crown 8>o, with eaverai fine niustiationi, 6d. 

M ' m ft i Miit mMntntntffl n i n mwmritiwiimta ai 



Th$ moit MrMtl¥B Hiitory of Engtand that ha8 ever appeared. 
Equally suitable for School, Home, and Presentation. 

PHILIPS' 

PICTURESQUE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With Notes, and Three Hundred niustratione and Maps. Edited by 
J. Trahoon Williams, F.R.6.S. 740 pp. orown 8vo. In hand- 
some doth binding, 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges, $8. 

t9* " The book is appropriately named in more ways than one. It 
tells the fAarj of the English people — ^their growth, the development of 
their national institutions, the establishment of their world-wide empire, 
the achievements of their great monarchs, warriors, statesmen and 
writers, the social and economic conditions of the nation at various 
epochs — with unflagging vivacity and narrative power. Incidents and 
characters are depicted in their true proportions. . . . Embodied the 
results of the most recent and scientific investigation. ... A distinctive 
feature of the work is the number and excellence of the illustrations." — 
Scotsmxin, 



A HISTORY OP ENGLAND AND WALES, 

FROM THE ROMAN TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

With Notes and Tables from Original Authorities, Three Historical 
Maps, and a Full Index. By T. MoBOAN Owen, M.A, H.MLS. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 238 pp., 
strongly bound in cloth, 2s. ; superior edition, 3s. 6d. 



ENGLISH HI8T0B7 FOB SCHOOLS AND GOLLEaES. 

By John Cubnow, B.A., IiL.D. Crown $vo, cloth, price 28. 6d. 



MANUAL OF BRITISH HI8T0BICAL GE00BAFH7. 

By W. J. C. Cbawlbt. Foolscap 8vo, doth, 28. 
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DAVIES' HISTORICAL MANUALS. 

Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the University 

Local and other Examinations. 



** Evidently the reeiilt of laborious research and extensive soholarship. 
— The Headmaster, Archbishop Tenison's School, London, 



»» 



Manaal of the History of Englctnd, from the death of 
Edward the Confessor to the death of King John (1066-1216). 
^Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 

HCanual of the History of England, from the accession of 
Henry III. to the death of Richard III. (1216-1485). Foolscap 
Svo, cloth, 28. 

Hannal of the History and Literature of the Tudor Period 
(148 5-1603) to the accession of James VL of Scotland. 256 pp. 
JB*oolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Manual of the History and Literature of the Stuart Period 
to the accession of William III. and Mary II. ( 1603- 1 689). 160 pp. 
Foolscap 8vo, doth, is. 6d. 

ICanual of the History of England, from the reign of 
Charles L to the end of the Commonwealth (1640- 1 660). Foolscap 
Sto, doth, IS. 6d. 

Manual of the History of England, from the Bestoration 

of Charles II. to the Revolution (1660- 1688), Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 28. 

Manual of tl^e History of England, from the Accession of 
James I. to the Battle of the Boyne (1603-1690). Foolscap 8vo, 
doth, 28. 

Manual of the History of England, from the Bevolution 
of 1688 to the death of Queen Anne, 1 7 14. Foolscap 8vo, doth, 
IB. 6d. 

Manual of the History of England, from the AocesBion of 
William III. to the Accession of George III. (1689- 1 760), and the 
Outlines of English Literature during the same period. Foolscap 
Svo, doth, 28. 6d. 

Manual of the History of England, from the Accession of 
George III. to the Battle of Waterloo (i 760-1 81 5). Foolscap 8vo, 
doth, 28. 6d. 

Manual of English Literature (1760-1815), from the Acces- 
sion of George III. to the Battle of Waterloo. Foolscap 8vo, 
doth, 28. 
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Crown Sto, strongly bonnd in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ADVANCED ARITHMBTIO FOR SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES, with Answers, by Thokas W. Pipeb, late N'ormal 
Master and Lecturer in the National Society's Training College, 
Battersea. 

Q^ In ordinary Text-books of Arithmetic, the Role comes first, the 
Illustration of the Rule follows, and the Reason of the Process appears 
last. But in the present work, the reverse and more truly scientific 
order is followed — «.«., the Reasons are presented first, then the formal 
working of the Example, so arranged that each step is self-evident ; 
and lastly, the Rule, as a convenient summary of the methods employed 
in working out the example. 

Ju8t published, Craton 8vo, 387 pageSy doth, price Be. net 

A KEY TO PIPER'S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 

FOB S0H00L8 AND C0LLBGB8, 

WITH EACH EXAMPLE WORKED OUT IN FULL, 

£7 W. M. Mansfield. 

Bt the samb Authob. 
A COMPLETE COURSE OP ARITHMETICAL 

EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES, designed to accompany the 
''Advanced Arithmetic,*' but may be used with any other Arith- 
metical Text-book. With Answers. Crown 8yo, cloth, 38. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, for 

Schools and Colleges. Crown Svo^ doth, is. 6d. 

**The author's endeavour to make the study of Arithmetic what it 
ought to be, — a thorough mental training, — is apparent on every page." — 
Teacher' » Auutant. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, containing Rules and Exercises 
founded on Examination Papers. New and Enlarged Edition. Fool- 
scap 8vo^ cloth, 2S. 

** Has had a deserved success." — School Oitardian. 

** Contains an excellent collection of examples." — Scholcutie World, 

INTRODUCTORY MENTAL ARITHMETIC, being a 

short Exposition of the uses of Mental Arithmetic, with illustrative 
examples and a great number of New and Original Exexcises. 
Foolscap 8vo, stiff cover, 6d. 

** A valuable little yroTk."—Scholattic World, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OP EUCLID FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, containing the First Six, and those parts of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books which are usually read at the Uni- 
versities, together with a valuable selection of Geometrical Problems 
for solution. By James Martin, Head Master of the Endowed 
School, Wedgewood Institute, Burslem. 

(i.) In all the propositions, a clear line of demarcakon is drawn between 
the Construction and the Proof or Demonstration. (2.) By a typographical 
expedient the several steps in the reasoning are clearly shown. (3.) In 
describing the figures, those parts which are given in the enunciation are 
represented by dark lines, and those which are added in th» course of the 
demonstration by dotted lines. (4.) In all cases the figure has been repeated 
wherever it was found necessary. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with a Selection of Geo- 
metrical Problems for Solution. Crown 8vo, Book I., 
Books 1. and IL, is. 6d. 



A GRADUATED COURSE OP PROBLEMS IN 
PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By James 
Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Special attention is directed to the characteristic features of this work : — 

1. In the Introductor., section full particulars are given of the various 
drawing instruments, and the manner of using them, together with general 
hints on Drawing. 

2. The Problems in ** Plane Geometry," though exceediDgly numerous, 
are classified in sections. 

3. The Diagrams are engraved with extreme care, and for the sake of 
deamess, three kinds of lines are used, viz. : — 

ii.) Thiu lines, representing those which are given, 
a.) Dotted lines, showing those used in the construction of the figure. 
3.) Thick lines, representing the solution of the problem. 

4. By a typographical expedient, the two cardiual ideas, viz. — what is 
given, and what is to be done — are clearlv shown in the enunciation. 

5. The Problems in ** Solid Geometry " are also carefully graduated, and 
arranged iu sections. 

6. An exhaustive section on the derivation of Greometrical problems. 

7. A complete Index of all the Problems in both parts of the work. 



FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By David 
Bain, F.B.G.S. Containing (a) all the necessary problems fully 
worked out ; (6) test exercises on the same ; (c) a series of graduated 
exercises for copying ; and ((2) all the First Grade Examination Papers 
given by the Depajrtoient during the last three years. Crown 8vo, 
* stiff covers, price 3d. 
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ACOUSTICS, LIGHT, AND HEAT, intended as an Intro- 
dnction to the Study of Physica] Science. Adapted to the reqaire- 
ments of the Science and Art Department, by T. W. Pifkb, late 
Normal Master, St. John's College, Batteraea. Crown 8to, doth, 
with numerous Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 

"The work Is so w«ll dona, that tiie non-acientific reader can hardly &il to 
derive much pleasure from it, while to the scienoe teacher it will be invaluable." — 
Behooi Ouardiaii. 

" By far the best and olearestlelementaiy treatise on the subject."— 7%« Prineipal, 
Traininff CoU^fft^ Fork. 

*' Mr. Piper's book is the result of hard work and competent knowledge, both of 
the subject, and, what is aU too frequentlyjgnored in our school books, how to 
teach it."— The Prineipal, Training College, WhitelandJi. 

"Very complete lumd-book . . . commences with facts that are almost self- 
evident, stated in the Himpleat terms, and gradually, by slow but consecutive stages, 
p;i8ses to the more complex phenomena." — Iron, 



CLASS-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 

D. MoBBis, B.A., late Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool College. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
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'A capital hand-book for students reading for the Uuiversity examioations." — 
School Chuurdian. 

" To the student in chemistry who wishes to get possession of the greatest 
possible number of facts in a given time, the book will be eminently useful" — 
BHtUh Mail. 

" Brimful of accurate information, brought up to the latest date." — The Teacher. 



CLASS-BOOK OP BLBMBNTARY MECHANICS, 
an Introduetion to Natural Philosophy. By W. Hewitt, B.Sc., 
Science Demonstrator for the Liverpool School Board. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 38., or in Parts — Part L is. 6d. ; Part II. 2s, 

" It is very pleasant to meet with a book so fresh, so thorough, and so simple. 
. . . The book before us is the outcome of the thought of a practical teacher, and 
of a clear and logical mind. The questions at the end of each chapter are extremely 
well chosen. The good taste shown in the get-up of the book, the clearness of tiM 
type, &c., are worthy of the excellent manner in which Mr. Hewitt has treated his 
subject. " — Schoolnuuter. 

** The exercises are a very praiseworthy part of Mr. Hewitt^s work. . Common 
incidents, which through their very commonness are deemed Insignificant^ are 
here made the vehicle of most important instruction."— i*rac<«e(U Ttaeher, 

" We have seldom met with a really elementary book which at once combined to 
60 great a degree simplicity of language, accuracy of description, and sound science." 
—Nature. 



CLASS-BOOK OP ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By 

P. WoLLABTON HuTTON, P.G.S. Extra foolscap 8vo, doth, price 
IS. 6d. 

Hr This little work is a systematic and complete remmi of tbe.subject, 
and is specially adapted for beginners. 
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PHILIPS' SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 

Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations. 

By the latb JAMES DA VIES. 
Uniformly Printed on Foolscap 8vo^ and strongly hound in doth. 



Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 
Notes on 



Genesis, is. 
Exodos, IS. 
Joshua, IS. 
Judges, IS. 
I. Samuel, is. 
n. Samuel, is. 6d. 

I. Kings, Id. 6d. 

II. Kings, IS. 6d. 
Ezra, IS. 



Notes on St. ISatthew's Gospel, 28. 
Notes on St. Mark's Gospel, is. 
Notes on St. Luke's Gospel, is. 6d. 
Notes on St. John's Gospel, 2s. 6d. 
Notes on Acts of the Apostles, is. 6d. 
Manual of the Book of Common 

Prayer, 2s. 
Manual of the Church Catechism, 



By the Rev. HENRY LINTON, M.A. 

NEHEMIAH. With Explanatory Notes and Appendices, is. 6d. 

JEREMIAH. Pabt I. Historical Chapters, with Notes and Ap- 
pendices. 28. 

GENESIS. With Explanatory Notes and Appendices. 2B. 
I. COBINTHIANS. With Notes and Maps. is. 6d. 
IX COBINTHIANS. With Notes and Map. is. 6d. 
; HAGGAI. With Explanatory Notes and Appendices. 4d. 
HAGGAI AND ZECHABIAH With Notes and Appendices, is. 
NUMBEBS. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Maps and 
Diagrams. 2s. 

Opinions of the Press on Philips' Series of Scripture Manuals, 

"Very carefully done, and contain a large amount of information." — 
School Ouardian. 

' ** These Manuals have our heartiest commendation." — Schoolmaster. 

" The notes are very full, and the matter is so arranged as to render 
great assistance to the student." — Scholastic World. 

"Good in idea and plan, and gives evidence of careful and honest 
work." — EducaUonal Record. 
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TAYLOR'S MUTATION SINGING METHOD. 

Endorsed and reoommended by Ednoationists of experience and position, 
including Training OoUege Authorities, Her Majesty's Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools, Musical Professors, Teachers, &;a , as 
i^ell as important London and Provincial Journals. 



LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF THE METHOD. 
Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price is. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 

For Use in Schools and Colleges, formiDg 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO SINGING AT SIGHT FROM NOTES. 



Crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, price 6s. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK 

OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 

A Full Treatment, upon an Original Plan, of Musical Theory, Notation, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Score, Composition, and the complete 
range of Musical Science, with exhaustive Tables, Glossaries, Index, 
&c. By John Taylor. , 

" Harmony and counterpoint admirable.'' — DadXy Tdepraph, 
'' If the science of music can be learned from a book, this will teach it. " 
— Bookseller. 

PRINTED IN TWO COLOURS. 

PHILIPS' MUSIC SHEETS, 

For Use In Oonneotion with "Taylor's Manual of Vocal Music/' 
and for General Purposes of Musical Instruction. 

0r The Set, complete in 15 large Sheets, size 33 by 44 in., price 30s. ; 
Or mounted on Cloth, with wooden ledge, for Class Teaching, £2, 12s. 6d. 

Separate Sheets, price 2s. 6d. each ; 
Or mounted on Rollers and Varnished, price 5s. each. 

'. * Specimen copies of Philips' Class-Books^ Aliases^ dec.^ for examination 
mth a view to introduction, will be sent post free to Head Teachers on 
receipt of half the published price. 



LONDON; GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
liVERPOOL : 46 TO 61 South Castlb strbbt. 
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